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HIGHLANDS OF THE BRAZIL. 

CHAPTER I. 

s 

SABARA TO SANTA LUSfA. 

DEPARTURE.—ADIEUX.—THE RAFT, AND WHAT IB IN IT.—THE “ BRIO ELIZA." 

—THE STATE OF THE RIVER. 

* 

“ Messieurs les d&ioats . . . voulez-vouu, voua embarquer pour vivre do telle 
fagon ? Comme ie ne voua conseiUe pas."— Jean dffLery. 

Wednesday, August 7,1867.—We walked down to the Porto da 
Ponte Grande,* where the ajojo or raft lay. I never saw such 
an old Noah’s Ark, with its standing awning, a floating gipsy 
“ p£l,” some seven feet high and twenty-two long, aiid pitched 
like a tent upon two hollowed logs. The river must indeed be 
safe, if this article can get down without accident. 

Ail the notables of the place witnessed the process of embarka- 
, tion. Miss Dundas broke the bottle with all possible grace upon 
the bows, and christened my craft the “ Brig Eliza,” and two 
pair of slippers were duly thrown at my head. Many “ vivas ” 
were given and returned, and all embarked for a trial-trip—shall 
I call it, with the Royal Geographical Society, a “ tentative expe¬ 
dition ”—of a couple of miles. When the fifteen souls came on 
board, they sunk the article some three palms, and deluged the 
port platform, making the headman, or pilot, “Manoel de Assump- 
95,0 Vieira,” very nervous—already he began to predict swamping, 
"going down in a jiffey,” and being dashed to pieces by the rapids. 
We shot past the Pedra Grande, a quartzose rock in mid stream; 

* The upper landing-place at the Ponte Pequena Quarter la called "Porto do Qallogo/' 
from a stream and an old gold waahjng hard by it. 
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2 THE HIGHLANDS OF THE BRAZIL. [chap. i. 

the CAmara has threatened for years to remove this obstacle ; 
unfortunately no one here ean fire a charge under water. 

At the little “ church village ” of Santo Antonio da Boga 
Grande, the animals^ere waiting to carry home the non-voyagers, 
my wife—-who was incapacitated for accompanying me by a bad 
fall and a serious sprain—included. My hospitable and warm¬ 
hearted escort stood—as the setting sun sank behind the moun¬ 
tains—and, watched the raft turn the last corner, and float off into 
the far mysterious unknown. What made me think of the Nile 
story told by Mr. Curzon, of the white man paddled by dark 
Amazons adorned with barbaric gold, down the streams unfre¬ 
quented by the traveller ? I confess to having felt an unusual 
sense of loneliness as the kindly faces faded in the distance, 
and, by way of “ distraction,” I applied my brain to the careful 
examination of my conveyance. 

. The ajdjo, or, as it is called in other places, the " balsa,” here 
represents the flat boat of the Mississippi, and of the Arkansas 
“ chicken thieves,” in the days when, according to Mr. Nolte, 
men spent a month between the mouth of the Ohio and New 
Orleans, and then walked back. On the Bio das Velhas, how¬ 
ever, it cannot yet be said to have become an institution, and I 
am the only traveller who has yet passed down from SabarA to the 
Bapids of Paulo Affonso. As explorers, frontier-men, and other 
11 pioneers of civilization ” will have to use it upon the still unknown 
branches of many a stream, including the Amazons Biver, a 
detailed description of the craft may not be without use. 

'The usual ajdjo* is a bundle of two or three canoes, in*the 
latter case the longest occupying the centre. The best materials 
are the strong and light Tamboril Vinhatico, and “ Cedro,” or 
Brazilian cedar, about one inch thick; mine were of “ Peroba,f 
nearly two inches deep, and consequently too heavy. We drew 
two palms, approaching a foot and a half (seventeen inches) even 
without cargo. There is sometimes a helm, always fixed to the 
longer or the longest boat; if not, the pilot poles or paddles, 
standing or sitting in the stem. The canoes should be lashed 
together by hide ropes, with an - interval of six to eight inches, 

pot connected as mine were by iron bars joining them at both 

♦ 

► 

i * 

*. 0* ^jnja 2a Fort agao t O, as in jot detained, 
mart ef the Latin hwflmgm, .tea ehomaflex + A fine hard wood, formerly reserved 

often denotes crude, <® cwrtgaelfcn by the by government for Ship-baSdiag. 
omission of a letter yhose send is «is 
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a stem and stem, and thus destroying all elasticity. Bound or 
squared poles fastened by leather thongs to the gunwales, support 
the “ soalho,” or platform, which should fit tight to the Bides, 
otherwise the craft, when “ broaching to," may be waterlogged. 
This boarding of ten planks, laid horizontally, projects laterally 
into coxias, trampways eight to ten inches wide, where the men 
work.* My canoes, thirty-three feet four inches long, and when 
joined, six feet broad, formed a solid foundation for the standing 
awning, a somewhat risky comfort. It was made fast by five 
wooden stanchions, of which the two pair fore and the one aft, 
were supported, besides being nailed, by strong iron knees, or 
stays. The tent was of rough Minas cotton, protected in the 
forepart, where I slept, by wax-cloth from Morro Velho ; and it 
was a kind of “ p&l,”„to throw off the rain. Facing the head, 
and in the coolest place, was a tall deal writing-desk, which 
rivalled the awning in catching the wind. Behind this, on each 
side, stood a Girdo, a f‘ or boarded bunk, for sofa and bed, raised 
on four uprights. Amidships was the table, a locked box of 
provisions flanked by two stools (tamburetes). In the stem stood 
the galley, a similar bench, but lined with bricks, and around it the 
batterie de'cuisine, iron kettles and pots, cups and goblets, of 
course not forgetting the invaluable frying pan. I Two large jars 
of porous earth (tallias or iga$abas),§ carried the supply of water, 


* When the Aj&jo carries merchandise, 
the platform is reduced to the gangway. 
Ooxla also means a stall, a corridor in a 
hospital, a passage in a warehouse, &o. 

i* The Gir&o or Jir&o, according to the 
T. D. is properly a hut on piles, used as a 
granary. Sr. J. de Alencar uses it as the 
“horse,” or small gallows-shaped frame of 
the Jangada-raft. In the south it is 
called “ Noqne. ” Generally in the Brazil, 
Gir&o is applied to -various rude pieces of 
furniture, shelves of wood or hide, a frame 
work for smoking or sun-drying meat, and 
so forth. 

7 The provisions were jerked meat 
(Came seca), in Pernambuco called: Game 
de Cearh, in other places Game do Sertfto 
and Came do Sol, when simply eat in 
stripe, hung in the ear and sun dried, 0ns 
coriaceous matter for nulling gjt with the 
teeth. Lard (Toudnbojtia never wanting 
in these p&ts; and rice and beans can 
generally be found. The men also r eceived 
a dram of ns (Ohohaoa) every; evening. 
For my own stereo 1 and a, fax with a 
lock: it contained white nit ana sugar— 


the brown can be found everywhere—mus¬ 
tard and black pepper ; here they cannot 
be bought, while cayenne grows wild. I 
also had tea—it is no use to carry cofifoe. 
The good Mr. Gordon had supplied me 
with excellent Balt beef in rounds, with 
tongues and with bread, vto relieve the 
monotony of the Brasilian rusk; also, in 
ease of sickness, with a bottle of Oognao 
and another of gin, which might take the 
place of Pipga. Finally, a few tins, of 
beef, sardines, and potted meats, for a 
“treat,” were stored in the table-box. 
Mr. James Smyth, of Mono Velho, gave 
me a few valuable boxes of .excellent Hava- 
mths. which 'Wftre highly appreciated by 
‘my hosts. In'Brasilian travel eights era 
soon exhausted, and ills the custom to pass 
round the case. 

§ Ygaf&ba is a Tuny word, generally 
used in these parts. The first’ letter had 
amongst the savages a. dubious sound be¬ 
tween (or “y”) and “u,* 1 ' Hence 
tint Portuguese wrote it in various ways, as 
“ire” nr “one,” honey, and unafor yg, 
uaa, * dark stream. 

B 2 
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which was renewed every night, and allowed to stand for a day. 
The President of Sfto Paulo advised me not to drink liquid from 
the stream, but all on board did so, and so did 1. Mr. Gordon 
had taken oare to provide the raft with a stout boat-hook, with 
an anchor in the bows, a standing wonder to the riWerines, who 
had never heard of Anacharsis the Scythian, and with strong 
English ropes for “ cordelling”*—these are of the greatest con¬ 
sequence when swinging round the rapids. 

The crew numbers three,t old Vieira and his sons, who are 
to receive, besides jfood, 5 $000 per day. t Two stand in the 
bows with poles, which they prefer, as being easier to use than 
paddles. The former, called varas, and when large, varegOes, are 
stout elastic cuttings of the supple Peroba or Parahybuna wood, 
fifteen to twenty feet long, by two inches in diameter. They are 
shod with iron (ferrfto), and, when not, the ends must be sharpened 
before shooting a rapid. The points are of various kinds, the 
“ Ponta de diamante ” is a long pyramid, with a ring band ; the 
“Pe de Cabra” is cloven-footed, and the “ GoUgo ” has, in addition, 
a boat-hook to hold on by; whilst the Forquilha, which rarely 
comes into use, is a hooked pole, that arrests the course by catch¬ 
ing trees. The paddles (remos), used in deeper waters, are 
artless articles, and vary in shape every few hundred miles; here 
they are straight and flattened spatulee. The next set will have 
handles four feet long, ending in a blunt lozenge one foot broad ; 
its rowlock will be a lashing of hide rove through a hole in the 
gunwale. This article has no leverage. At the junction of the 
two streams I found fine elastic paddles of the veined and yellow 
taipdca wood, .which not a little resembled our ash. They were 
six feet in length, and broadest at the lower end, which was 
rounded so as to present a clean surface when used as a pole 
against bank or tree, or ended with trimmed beams of a heavy 
Cactus, which sinks in water like lead, and which is capable of 
doing very hard work. 

The men were mere land-lubbers, quite unlike those of the S. 
Francisco. They feel, or affect to feel, nervous at every obstacle. 

Jttkey hove been rowing all their lives, and yet they know not how 

r * * 

'* Locally called 4, Suga.” care that they were new and of email 

+ For the up trip aut men are necessary, values, between 10$000 and 1 $000 : be¬ 
am! theworkof eftaday down stream takes sides theae, a small bag of coppers and of 
three. -" * ‘ silver pieces for especial occasions, was in 

' t I carried BraflHtoi bank-notes, taking store. Total, 1 j 500$000. 
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9 to back water; curious to. say, this is everywhere the case down 
stream. They pull, with all their might for a few minutes, when 
the river is rapid, so as .to incur all possible, risk; and, when the 
water is almost dead, they lie upon their oars and lazily allow 
themselves to be floated down. Thus, during the working day, 
between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m,, very little way is made. They have 
no system, nor will they learn any; it is needless to suggest 
placing rollers under the canoes'or stamping upon'the platform 
when we ground; they never saw such things done, and they 
don’t care to see them. All have the appetites of Abyssinian*, 
and suck sugar-cane like their “ Indian ” ancestry; they might 
take for motto,— 

Au boire je prens grant plaiair, 

A viande frieiche et nouyelle: 

Quoad & table me voy servir 

Mon esprit se renouvelle. 

They are energetic only in performing upon the cow-horn, the 
bozina de chifre, derived from the ancient savages;* with this* 
they announce arrival, salute ^hose on the banks, and generally 
enjoy the noise. 

My sole attendant is a Morro Velho boy, named “ Agostinho,” 
lent to me by Mr. Gordoji. He knows something of the river,' of 
gold washing, of diamond digging, and of rough cookery. Despite 
occasional attacks of dipsomania, he proved very useful, and at 
Bio de Janeiro he was returned into store with all the honours. 
“ Negra,” the mastiff, wild eyed as an ounce, becomes very 
savage when tied up, and barks as if under a waggon tilt. She 
is the terror of those who see her for the first time, and she will 
prove useful—-in these parts all men travel with fierce dogs. I 
have two passengers on board. One is a certain Antonio Casi- 

* The Tupys called it “MataiV and the TJppeir Amazons the horn is made of two 
formed It of two pieces of wood joined toge- pieces of thin hollowed wood, joined toge¬ 
ther with thread and resins. Ferreira, .gether by a lashing of twine and coated 
writing in the last century, says of these with wax : they are blnnderbas-dapoi, 
rude trumpets that, “ playpd in, the fore- four feet long, with a red moUth-piece, and 
part of the canoes whilst travelling in the a deep mellow sound. The Indiana use 
interior, they servo to summon the Indians 'theta to frighten away the monsters of 
before starting from the place* where the, . the deep, and, like Africans,, to show 
embarcatipna are moored." to bytheir mdse that they dome as friends. 

Prince Max. (ii. 179), tlta9 ^ wd(i*(vhbm Mjjr ttta wn enjoy the use of the “ban- 
he will call, (< Botowndyo^.- temod / it dura," or small Vida, a wire-guitar, and 
oountchonn-coOann, and nmde. it ouf&$e the-MarimMA. a Jew’s, de rawer Jaw%. 
tall of thegreatam&dillo (Dagftmh gt&*> J>*fP • the- nape' jl distinctly Portuguese 
Cuv.X The more drilind .C&esrio* wed Angolan. . ... 

boras to call one another in the On ^ 
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miro Pinto, popularly called “ Onpa; ” by profession a fogueteiro, 
or rocket-maker; he asked for brandy at once, and the pilot, 
pointing to hie fiery face, exclaimed, “ Chupa muito,” he sucks 
(the monkey) much. We presently landed at a breeding estate, 
where hip son, the capataz,* or overseer, looks after some 2000 
head. The other was a Southerner-immigrant, Mr. Hock; this 
old pilgrim-father had brought with him a party of twenty souls, 
all had been spirited away by the, indefatigable “ Sprat ” of 
Sabard, and like Bachel, he declines to be just now com¬ 
forted. His present! idea is to make a railway on condition of 
receiving alternate sections of sixty square miles, or thirty on 
both sides of the line. In the United States, where the contrac¬ 
tors were satisfied with grants ten times iess, the world predicted 
their ruin; but the new lots attracted settlers, and paid remark¬ 
ably well. I would willingly see tliis system adopted in the 
Empire, which now suffers from paying seven per cent, interest 
upon vast sums extravagantly laid out. Mr. Hock accompanied 
me as far as Jagudra. 

Between Sabard and Jagu&ra th£ river line is officially twenty 
leagues, 1,118,490 metres, the breadth is between forty-four 
and seventy-seven metres, and the average t slope 6“ - 4185 per 
kilometre. This distance, about 4th of the whole length, was 
partially cleared out for 6:000 $000, and this figure will be useful 
in estimating the total required. The stream is deeply encased; 
the reaches are short, and we seem to run at the bluffs, where 
high ribs come down to the bed, and cut the bottom into veiy 
mall bends. As usual in the smaller Brazilian rivers,-there is 
hardly any breadth of valley; in places it is a mere ledge, hardly 
to be called "dale*'or “level” at the hill-foot. The banks,J 
often perpendicular, are of gravel, sand, or dark puggy clay, and 
between October and January they are deeply flooded. The 
pilots speak of 16 to 20 palms rise, and of small bayous, more often 
flood-lagoons than filtration-lagoons, formed in the flats. , The 

7 . * 

* Formerly called Amo or Vaqueiro; he metres. The distance between the two 
. receive* a certain proportion of the etoek places is 608,080 metres, or 801'28 miles, 
as> pay, and has complete commend over «or ISO'id geographical leagues, sad thus 
OT ,< Ucfos, M wfio art the general is 0-8941 perkikmte- 

■gigf yctiagsters. - We. The dope of the Upper Sfio Francisco, 

c^ruf course the current greatly varies, between the'Faraaplbtfttim mi the Bapid* 

:m& ife some places the water is Almost stilL of Pir&pom average* 0*'489ft ' 

’According tolt. Lbkto, the'tirerat StbMi ,$ Hcre eslled BanaAtte or-Barreirs* do 
stands in the <&y, s e Man 898 njeftreeabove rio, the Classical Slbai or Jtibelra* hot 
sdh-leveh and at tW dapdueaos it is 482-& bsiWwsd, * ■ * T ,■ '* 
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bottom is of coarse pebbles and finer arenaceous matter, without 
mud, except where deposited by influents; at this season there 
are many Bhoal-islets or sand-bars, and bed-islets in mid stream. 
We find a few rivers but no “ Cachoeiras,” or rapids, properly 
so called. The most troublesome feature is the shallow (raseira) ;* 
at places where the bed broadens we ground with unpleasant 
regularity, and out crew has to tumble in. This part abounds in 
snags, locally called “ tocos,” meaning tree trunks; the f * sawyer” 
is unknown, but there are galheiros (pronounced gayyeros), trees 
with upright and projecting branches. Sometimes they appear 
like poles, placed to stake the channel. The tortuous bed, jiever 
showing a mile ahead, prevents anything like waves, though the 
wind is in our teeth, and it will long continue so. Where there 
is much depth, the water boils upt and spreads out, sometimes 
the effect of a floor uneven with pit holes, and of the mid stream 
flowing faster than the surface or the bottom, where it is retarded 
by friction. 

At this time we see the worst of the Old Squaws’ River. The 
“ Solde Augusto" is proverbially bad, especially between two and 
four f.m. Heavy morning mists enforce idleness, and will last 
till the opening of the wet season, in September to October. 
There is a minimum of water and a maximum of contrary wind, 
sometimes, but rarely, chopping round to the south, and blow¬ 
ing with strong flows when the regular current ceases; this is 
not the case during the rains. 1 On. the other hand it is the 
“Moon of Flowers;” the poor second growth.— virgin forest 
is unknown—teems with the Flor de Quaresma, with its bunches 
of purple beauty, and the hijl tops are feathered by the tall Lico- 
rim and the Ghiariroba palms. 

After about three hours we passed the Pedra do Moinho, the 
only really bad shoal, made worse by rooks on the left hand ; the 
first sight of human habitation was a little farm near the Lagda da 
Fazenda £o BaraO (de Sabard), a flood-fed pool« Opposite it, on 
a narrow step of poor ground, was the baronial manor-house with 

*Jl Liaia propose* to narrow <jhs atftam when the wind forces the loaves one war 
artificially, between Sabart aadBo^a Grande and the tide cheeks them the other, thus 
especially, 1 Bat wo can* dowiveaelly in making them loee their ran, me, dancer 
the worst Atath, drawing, n$ea loaded, at sad hobble Into point* 
least 20 inches. ■ % Boring tha tabu there it teat wind, 

+ “’Sta femndq,” tba.jaen agdalm. and ft doe* not always aopapany «m 
me must not he ccnitaMed wfih thunder and l igh t n i n g, 
popular term "boiling water,” that is, 
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a queer green portico, like Mtoni, near Zanzibar City. Then 
came sundry breeding fazendas and Betiros,* which sell fat and^ 
good jerked meat for 3$000 to 8$ 500 per 821bs. ' The cattle, 
numerous but degenerate, stand in the water or bask upon the 
sunny sand, and the horses gathering upon the grassy hill sides, 
Stare snorting at our awning. In rare places there are patches 
(canaviaes) t of stunted sugar-cane. 

Near the house of Jos6 Correa, where the river forks to east 
and west, inclosing a hilly island, we found the “ Barque Jagu- 
Ara.” She was loaded with the enormous secular logs for Morro 
Velho. This large flat cpft, 105 feet long by 24 feet broad, aild 
24 iifehes in depth (pontal), built of the hard Vinhatico and 
Canella woods, with ribs of PAu d’Arco, and iron-plated bottom, 
is triangular fore and aft. The weight is 82,000 lbs., of which 
the greatest part is metal. Unloaded she draws four inches, and 
increases one inch per four tons; she carries seventy-two tons 
down the channel, twenty-two inches deep, between Macahubas 
and JaguAra, and she makes SabarA in twelve days from the 
latter place, returning in two or three. Evidently a steam-tug 
will be a success here, without expending much money upon the 
river bed. 0 

“ You’ll never reach Trahiras ! ” cried the people on board the 
barque, deriding the “ Eliza.” And indeed we seemed likely to 
Waste much time. However, if we crept on slowly, it was surely, 
and the Morro da Cruz of SabarA, which early in the day was a tall 
bluff to the west, presently gave us a parting look from the south- 
south-west. As evening approached the weather waxed cool and 
clear, and the excessive evaporation gave the idea of great dry¬ 
ness ; my books curled up, it was hardly possible to write, and it 
reminded me of the Persian Gulf, where water-colours cannot be 
used because the moisture is absorbed from the brush. The 
first view of Santa Lusia was very pleasing; a tall ridge about a 
mile from the stream, was capped with two double-towered 
ohurches, divided by fine large whitewashed houses and rich 
vegetation, wjth palms straggling down to the water. 

- *'!D» Batin (din. Eetirozinho) here Latin -ettun, ’ and the Tapy V-tybei *’ or 
* *nallIropdina-estate, Wherdtie "-tuba,” e,g, Jndaift-tjrbe, a place where 

jjPw landlord eriablishee a capatas. the belaid palm abounds; 01-taba, a situ 

-'TP’T The daeinencea " and u -edo," where the Uba read i« It must 

ifflluial ** *ftes'',and • < f-edoe,” *e Olival or not be confounded with -aba, or -uva, a 
WOltodo, correepond in iSprtuguee*'with the Wee. 
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* I landed at the “ Porto de Praia de Vicente Rico,” above the' 
bridge, and ascended a hill lined by hovels, with tom calico for' 
window glass; the path showed remnants pf a slippery grass-grown 
Canada. The “ Hotel,” kept in the Rua Hireita by a “Doctor 
Joaqnim de Silva Torres, had broken its back, and attendance 
might be defined as the power of clapping hands and ejaculating 
“ Pst ” ad libitum. On the other hand, the bill was a mere 
trifle. / ''M'. 

A walk up town led to two churches, the Bosario and the 
Matriz, the latter with its steps in ruins. I left my two letters 
of introduction, and heard no more of them for some time—;the 
recipients, of course, could not call before the next noon. The 
Baroneza de Santa Lusia, who has a large house in. the main 
street, with a front all windows, was an invalid: the venerable 
lady is the widow of Sr. Mahoel Ribeiro Yianna, who founded the 
“ S. Joao de Deus de Santa Lusia,” a hospital for sick paupers. 
He died before the work was finished, and his relict magnifi¬ 
cently dowered it with a house, furniture, and <£3000. 

The gold diggings which built Santa Lusia were of two kinds, 
Cascalho and “ Ouro de Barba,” Gold of the Beard. The river 
floods deposited particles upon the bank, the sods were cut* and 
the grass was shaved off to be panned, hence the picturesque 
popular term. Hard “ Marumbe ” iron stone still abounds.’ 
The Municipality, which in 1864 contained 22,980 inhabitants, 
1915 voters, and 48 electors, might be rich with an improved 
system of agriculture. The land supplies sugar in quantities, 
a little coffee and “ mantimento,” rice and manioc, beans and 
millet, the Ricinus plant, whose oil is chiefly used for lamps, 
sweet potatoes (Convolvulus edulis),t and the Carfi-tuber, together 


* After catching the deposit of two in a light soil by preference, large deep 

yean the Hods are sliced off one finger thick, holes, to whose proportions the root is 

and 2 to 3 inches deep are taken up after five supposed to fit itself; these are filled 

yean’ rest. Laffer down stream I saw the ' with driedf» grass to support .the cuttings, 

caJces heaped on Ike bank. which are covered up with a little earth. 

f M. Renault, who has made an especial The root is cooked, like,.the. potato, aid 

study of the Carfi end the Con volvulus is eaten with or without sfigar or sweat¬ 
ed ol is, has obliged tne with the following meats; its flour enters into cakes and 

information:— -t } ’ ■ puddings s— 

The Cards belong' ip the family of the 1. The ordinary Card (D. sativa) pro- 
Diosooreacee, created, from that of the duces a Sptaffoidal tqbdr, at times attaining ’’ 

A«paragin®, and the genus Dioepayaebul* the weight of SO lhe,' 
bifera. Thereaifesixknownspades,c#which ■' .The Card de dedte, or palmate* (D. 
ell, except No. R have a fecula snpSrlor 'to ;DodtUheura), resembles in shape e man’s 
ttyst of the potato. The cultivator opens, 'hand. . 
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with small timber; while the river is exceedingly rich in fish, 
which finds its way to Morro Velho. To judge from the streets, 
prostitution is the most thriving trade; but all assured me that 
it was outdone by Orutello, a city further north, and ten leagues 
to the west of .the main artery. Both of these are “ church- 
towns,” visited by the planters on Sundays and holidays. 

The little Arraial became on July 8, 1842, the site of the acting 
Presidency; and here on August 20 of the same year, ended the 
revolutionary movement. The intrusive President kindly dis¬ 
appeared at night, and the then good genius of the Conservative 
party, General Barao (now Marquez) de Caxias attacked the 
insurgents. The fight raged around the bridge, beginning with 
early morning: the field was still doubtful at 8 p.m., when the 
8th Battalion of Begulars occupied the highest point of the 
village, and put the enemy to hopeless flight. The chiefs, Srs. 
Ottoni, Jos6 Pedro, Padre Brito, Joaquim Gualberto and others, 
were made prisoners of state, and since that day, to them dis¬ 
astrous, the Ultra-Liberals have ever been called “Lusias."* 
St. *Lucy or Luiz, I may remind you, is the patroness of 
the blind, and generally holds in her hand an eye apparently 
gouged. 


8. Card Cobra (P. hyperfolia), supposed 
to resemble a serpent. 

4. Cord Mimoso (D. triloba); its small 
roots produce a fine fecula. 

5. Cart Tinga (D. alba) grows wild in the 
Capoeins of Minas, and is the 1 east esteem ed. 
The spheroidal root is a little bigger than 
an ostrich's egg, the skin is white, and 
oovered with small asperities, and boiling 
water softens it but little; it is cooked 
under ashes, and is eaten when a quill can 
be thrust into it. 


6. Cart do Ar (P. Peperffolia). This 
species also produces climbers, sometimes 
18 to 18 feet loss, and aa many as 40 fruity 
weighing 1 lb., in shape a rhomboids! tetra¬ 
hedron. The climbers die after fruiting, 
and reappear neat year. This Tuber is re* 
produced from the fruit, and yields within 
the find twelve months; whereas the other 
firs kinds are propagated by cuttingsof tire * 
static, to which are attached Some «i the 
fibrous roots of the climber. This Cart do 
no.maladies nor enemies, and it 
.. t bb n boon to Europe. ’ It requires 
„ tie care, once planted H Jatta tor- many . 



the potato, and it would save much surface 
by demanding very little ground. 

There is also a “Cart do Mato,” the 
tuberculous roots of a wild Cart much 
eaten by the Indians. 

The Carts, like the true yams and the 
sweet potato, have often been confounded 
with the Topinambours (vol. L dhap. 8), 
because all are tuberous roofs, and were 
imported from America. 

The sweet potato belongs to the family 
Convolvulacee, and to the genus Convolvulus 
edulis. Of this plant there are four well- 
known species:— 

1. Convolvulus edulis. 

8. 0. tuberosus. 

8. 0. esculentua. 


4. 0. variufi (Martini).' 

* “Lusia’’was opposed to “Saquartma,' 


which some traveller* Oil M Sagaarema." 
It is a uilkfc ana a water on the.seabeard 
near Bio 4f Janeiro, and . being the head- 
quartern ^ the “ old , Tory ” party, aspe- 
ciatiy tfca ismOieh of Tories (Itabowiy) and 
Beans de Sopia (Prepay), it became a 
noted nemo, 'The.toimt.^C&wio," some- 






coda, 1 b e t wee n Minsk and ft Paqlo. 



CHAPTER II. 

SANTA LUSIA TO JAGUAR!. 

macahCbab or the nuns.—hospitable receptions. 

Que se a abandancia & industria ae^oombina 
Ceaaando a inertia, que mil lucres tolhe, 

Houveri no algodSo, que alii se topa 
Roupa com que veatir-ae toda a Europa. 

(CkramurA, 7, 48.) 

August 8 :—The morning was delicious, and the face of nature 
was calm as if it could show no other expression. The sword- 
like rays of the sun, radiating from the unseen centre before it 
arose in its splendour, soon dispersed the thin mists that slept 
tranquil upon the cool river-bed. We shot the Ponte Grande 
de Santa Lusia, leading through Lagoa Santa, distant three 
leagues, to Cruvello and the “ backwoods.” It was the usual 
long crooked affair, with twelve trusses or trestles in the water 
and many outside, showing that the- floods are here extensive ? 
an older erection has disappeared. The girders are rarely raised 
high enough, and an exceptional inundation sweeps them away, 
leaving bare poles bristling in the bed, and dangerous piles under 
water. These must be removed before the stream can be safely 
navigated. 

About two miles below Santa Lusia the water becomes deeper, 
and the country changes. The right or eastern Bide’is rough 
and hilly, with heights hugging the bed. Near the other bank 
the land is more level, and the soil shows a better complexion, 
by which both ’sugar-cane and timber profit; On the uplands, 
extending to t&n miles, the. superficial formation is of four kinds. 
The best 1 is the rich - ftutuginous, chocolate-brown alluvium, 
based upon a momiiam, Iimteme, blue streaked with pure snowy 
lines; the secohd is . the wd,. soil underlaid by the same 
calcareous matter. The soft black. alluvial loam, considered 
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A 1 in the Mississippi Valley, is here the third; and the worst 
is the white sun-scorched ground without iron. On both sides 
are saltpetre caves, and the produce is prepared at the mouths 
by a simple process which we shall presently see. I heard vague 
reports of salt-diggings, which probably refer to the Salinas about 
the Paracatu Eiver described by old travellers. 

After the first hour we reached the Fazenda da Carraira 
Compridar * of the Fonseca family: it supplies provisions and 
Bestilo or rum.. The lands extend far up the hills, and the 
“ Engenho *’ or sugar house is on a ledge near the stream, which 
loops to the south-east. It was working when we sped by, and 
the music reminded me pleasantly of certain water-wheels in 
Sindh, Egypt, Arabia-*-in these lands of the Future any sug¬ 
gestion of the Past is a god-send. Establishments with water¬ 
power motors pay 40 $000 per annum, those driven by bullocks 
half that sum, and upon the produce of both there is, when 
entering towns, an octroi of 0$320 per barrel of thirty bottles. 
It will be better for the people when circumstances admit of a 
much heavier taxation. 

This part of the river shows many contrivances for exploiting 
a far more valuable industry, the vast shoals of fish which haunt 
the waters. The usual weir (Gamboa or Curral, not Camboa 
and Coral) is accompanied by the Jequi or Jiqui, a conical 
crate of wild cane, bound with cipds two feet long, and attached 
to stakes (estacadas). The Grozeira is a system of thin poles, 
planted five to six feet apart, and connected by Uianas, to which 
hooks and lines are fastened. The Chiqueiro or hog-stye is a 
tall roofless closet of cane, some two feet in diameter, and affixed 
to the bank: it has a perpendicular trap-door, which falls when 
the fish pulls at a corn-cob. Another self-acting machine, a 
favourite because »a trouble-saver, is the “ Linha douradeira,” 
a hollowv bamboo with cotton line, hook, and earth-worm 
(xninhoqa). The Gir&o is a perch on four piles, often planted 
at the head of a sand bank, and the man who exerts himself upon 
it witfi* his cana or rod must be hungry indteed. He will, how- 
find a single take sufficient for the day and its appetite, 
IP'the rest of the twenty-three hours and fifty-five minutes may 
sr ■ ‘ ‘ ’*■ 

. * “Of Gu$ fcrig qflanr;’' It fa that attention j « Owaplete Ifat fa given by ft 
white lime ‘fafMfc found. J shall mention Lfafa. 
only the pHncipal'&iendao wMoh rtruek my 
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te expended in doing nothing. I can hardly persuade my crew 
to throw a hand-line overboard when We anchor; the pretence is 
that they have brought no hoe for digging out earthworms. But 
they can catch half-a-dozen sprat-like “pi&bas *' or “piaus ”* by 
heaving up a calabash full of water, and by throwing it upon the 
bank; or they can shoot a bird or rob a nest, which will do 
equally well for bait* A fish-gullet best fits the hook, and will 
not come off, but they do not approve of this “new-fangled 
fashion." Salt is here wanting, but sunshine is not, and two 
days will extract all moisture from the fish-meat when cut thin 
and hung in the air. For long journeys these can be fried and 
potted with vinegar and spices. The favour is preserved by 
frying the game when quite fresh from the water; it can be 
“ warmed up ” when wanted; fish-soup is invaluable, but it re¬ 
quires too many ingredients for a traveller to succeed in making 
it enjoyable. As a rule the people reject the scaly fish, -because 
they say the spines are dangerous. 

Those who visit these streams should be provided with fis hin g 
tackle, with the hugest fresh-water hooks, and with ,the stoutest 
running gear, or the “ cats," sometimes weighing upwards of a 
hundred pounds, will surprise them. On the other hand guns 
are useless. The crew generally carry their shooting irons, the 
locks guarded as in Africa by a sheath of monkey’s skin; but 
little game appears upon the banks; it was confined to a water- 
hog, a single small deer, doves, and at rare intervals, a few 
Penelopes. , Wild fowl, especially duck^ (Marecas, called by the 
aborigines Jerere or Ier&re), were sometimes seen, and cranes 
were heard screaming from the bayous within the Biver Valley; 
to get at these places, however, requires much marsh-walking 
and nothing else to do. In the Brazil those streams which, like 
the Ti6t6 and the Paran&pan6ma of the Sao Paulo Province, 
ignore the white man, even the squatter, and can be reached only 
after a week of much travelling from the coast, afford magnificent 

sport; not so those where the gun is well known. Sportsmen 

* *. 

i t 

* The Kan. in a anal] fish, irhiah haa jump into the tender canoe; the light slate- 
given ita name to the vast province el' coloured back and white belly reminded 
Piauiy. Gardner mentions flte ffym my companion of the ,f *Dverwde.” We 
bran co, one of the Salmonid®, <me to ,Wa heard of the Piau earthy a large species, - 
feet long, with large @dev li fe takfUt Botae white, others dark, and of the Man 
with the hook, and ia held Wbegftdy tto g, deCapim, a aearflah which feeds on 
On the Bio das Velhas the bait Is A oofcef , gyapa . -, 
manioc flow. By night the Kan used* tv • *, . , ' • 
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visiting the Brazil will do well to bear this in mind; tapirs, 
ounces, and anacondas are still found near the sea-board, but they 
are exceedingly wild and troublesome to seek out, whilst the 
climate is bad and the walking is detestable. 

Another hour carried us to the Port and Fazenda of the Capit&o 
Frederico Dolabella, where we sighted the first cotton-plantation, 
and right well it looked. It is mostly herbaceous, the seed having 
lately been introduced; but still lingers the Brazilian “ kidney- 
cotton.” This, after some years, becomes a tree fifteen feet high, 
and thick as a man*d leg, with large luxuriant foliage, red yellow 
blossoms, and bearing a strong medium-staple lint, that covers 
moderate-sized and naked black seeds. This is the “ Gossypium 
arboreum,” of which travellers in this Empire speak—the more 
exact limit the term to the “purple-blossomed, green-seeded, 
short-stapled, small cotton tree of India.”* There is a mine of 
neglected wealth in cotton and fish, and the more we see of it 
the richer we shall find it. The lulls were clothed with thin 
brown-grey grass, looking, in places, as if they were frosty with 
hoar, and they were profusely tasselled with noble Macahubas or 
Coqueiro palms. 

The snags and “branchcrs” were bad as those of yesterday, 
and we lost an hour by grounding at the Volta dos Pinhoes, a 
“ broad ” and a bend in the river. Then we ran at the “ Penedo,” 
a tall fronting mass of bare stone, protruding from the trees 
which straggled over it from base to summit; a little below it 
was another hill, all fittest, and between the two a pile of wood 
awaited the “ barque.”* On the right was the Bio Vermelho, a 
little stream coming from the Arraial da Lapa, east of Sabar&, 
and allowing unloaded canoes to ascend it for a league, t Pre¬ 
sently another bend showed certain white lines between the 
river fringe of trees, and a hill fronting west; this was the “Ma- 
cahubas das Freiras ”—of the Friaresses. 

Before making fast to a “ porto ” or gap in the clay hank, here 
called a Port, I gave a passage across to a traveller from Lagda 
Santa? He wore a cow-skin hat, shaped like the Petasos of 

* So says Major R. Trevor Clarke. Here calls it “Bio de Macahfibas,” and makes 
the cotton has more lint than usual; 1200 it a stream of some consequence, frith a 
lbs. frill gtvq 500 lbs. of cleaned fibre, contingent of 20 metres per second, which 

whereas in Aluhema 1600 would be re- makes the Bio das Velhaa of “greatim¬ 

paired. The "people usually replant the portance,” and giree ft a debit of 62 
shrub in its fourth year. metres, 

i* Thui all my informants., - M. Liais 
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Mercury, a white shirt streaked with indigo—an old style still 
lingering—a paletot of Minas cotton, and deer-skin riding-boots 
built to reach the thighs, but falling below the calf as if he stood 
in his carpet bags. An impure path, winding past cascalho- 
keaps, by a dirty pond, and through offals of pig-sties, leads to 
the high site of the Recolhimento or Eecluse House. On both 
sides of, and attached to, the church, are long double-storied 
wings of whitewashed pise, based upon the usual fine blue lime¬ 
stone, and all the windows are jealously latticed and barred. 
To the left is the Vicar’s house, and at a lower level rSe clay 
and thatch huts, inhabited by slaves and porkers, fowls and 
turkeys. All appears exceedingly foul, but the people declare 
that with godliness, but without cleanliness, they live to a great 
age. 

As there was no Venda we went to the Tropeiro’s Ranch, and 
were surlily received by the housekeeper. This chattel of the 
“ Recolhimento ” was making pots, of course without wheel, 
out of a grey, iron-coloured clay; she refused to give coffee 
before we declared our names. Such is the effect of a single 
party of highly Protestant emigrants visiting so highly Catholic 
a place. I at* once sent my card and letter to the Rev. Padre 
Lana, whose first cousin had been so kind to me at Itacolumi 
of Ouro Preto. This amiable Mineiro, educated at the Caraga, 
at once called upon us, ordered dinner, and carried us off to see 
The lions. 

The “ Madre Regente,” or Reverend •'Mother, rather a pretty 
person, received us at the door, kissed the Padre’s hand, and 
led the way to the little college-chapel, white and gold with 
frescoed ceiling. We visited the dormitories, which had nothing 
new, and from the windows we could see the inner square, which 
may not be visited without an order from the Bishop and his 
coadjutors. The galleries are long; the rooms, large and airy, 
reminded me, in their roughness of unhewed beams, of a Goanese 
establishment which I described nearly a score of years ago. 
The lecture “sdla” showed a black board for “cyphering,” 
some old maps, and creditable specimens of caligraphy, em¬ 
broidery, apd artificial flowers. The Infirmary contained one 
sister and four invalid gjvte. The thirty-six reverepd women 
are dressed in white veils, and petticoats with black scapulars in 
front, and over all a blue capa or cloak. The twenty-five edu- 
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candas or pupils followed giggling in the steps of Galatea, con¬ 
cerning whom it is written, 

Efc fugit ad salices, Bed so cupit ante videri. 

The grounds consist of six acres walled in, and producing an 
abundance of well-watered “ green meat; ” here, however, the 
brown scummy river, ugly to look at but tasteless, is generally 
used; indeed, below Jaguara the people prefer it to that of the 
Corregos. The vegetables, especially the salad, are excellent; 
the virffe, which at £? ibara as at Barbacena bears fruit twice a 
year, is a failure. For the first time in the Brazil I saw the 
Coqueiro palm (Cocos butyracea) not wholly neglected; the 
lruit-pulp makes good tallow for lamps, and the kernel gives a 
medicinal oil;* besides which the “ cabbage ” is by no means 
despicable. * 

We then visited the church N a S a da Concoi^ao,' and found i 
the Santissimo exposed and the nuns singing behind the grated 
clioir-cage, which, as usual, fronts the Seat of Honour or High 
Altar. At the “ Speak-House,” where a grille allowed us to 
address the unseen inmates, and where an upright barrel with 
a stave or two knocked out, pivots in and out* their humble 
wants, we were allowed to take the Livro das Entradas; it 
begins with an interesting paper dated July 18, 173-. After 
collating it with the Claustro Franciscano (Frei Apollinario, 
Lisboa Occidental, mdcoxl.), and lastly with the Belatorio of the* 
Vice-Director General, the Chantre Jose Itibciro Bliering (Ouro 
Preto, 1852), I compiled the following account of the .oldest 
religious house in Minas. 

About 1710 two brothers, Manoel and Felis da Costa Soares, 

“ godly men and of a goodly house ”—in those days the “ vulgar ” 
colonist would hardly have dared to be better than liis neighbours 
—came here from Pernambuco, in search of lands, bringing 
sisters, nieces, and a widowed daughter. On August 12, 1714, 
they began to build a secular house, which “had no metim and 
tuum.” This “ Convento Vellio ” lay south of the present site, 
and its ruins still show in the thin palmetum. Felis met on 

* St. Hil. (I. li. 378), Faya that this juaqu’ici comme fournitssant de riiuile.’’ 
palm tree is very romaikable. "Car, s’il Yet he must often have seen the Eleeis 
existe une foule de eminences oldagineuses, gnineennis, the Dendd of the Brazil, and 
l’olivier est, ft ma connai seance, le seul perhaps he had eaten " palm-oil-chop. 11 
arbre dont le pdricarpe ait dtd signals 
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the banks of the Bio das Velhas a hermit, habited in a garb then 
strange to him, but which he presently-found to be that of “ N* 
S 3 da Conceive de Monte Alegre;” the recluse mysteriously 
disappeared—perhaps, said Padre Lana, it was a vision—and 
the laic, being unmarried, resumed the garb minus only the hat. 
Tlius arose in the “ Sitio de Mocaubas,” the first convent of 
the Becolhidas, dedicated to the “ Immaculate Mother of God.” 
The “ Seraphic Order” then in lusty youth, came to its aid, 
and soon raised for it by alms 60,000 crusados,—say £6^0,000 of 
this our day. 

The Sister Catliarina de Jesus became the first Beverend 
Mother—a fact about which there is some confusion in the Livro 
das Entradas—and died in 1717. She was followed by Felis on 
Oct. 11, 1737. The old convent suffered from a torrent, and 
.the present building wn# completed Dec. 25, 1745. D. Er. 
Manoel da Cruz made it a branch Third Order of St. Francis, 
and it became a Mostciro on Sept. 23, 1789. According to the 
“ Belatorio,” a rule Was given to it by Padre Antonio Affonso de 
Moraes Torres, Superior of the Cariupi.* 

The Bccolhimcnto receives nothing from the Government, but, 
as will appear, much land has been left to it; it lives by agri¬ 
culture and cattle breeding, and it no longer works the once rich 
mining estate. Of late years the revenues have been simplified 
by conversion into Government Bonds. Its object is to give 
the “ usual instruction required by the mother of a family,” and 
in 1851 a sister and a pupil were sent to learn, from the Soeurs 
of Marianna, n better system of instruction and .house manage¬ 
ment. The hypercritical declare it to be a kind of “ bush ’’-school, 
and the confessor had never heard of the Bull Unigenitus. The 
name of Professor Agassiz, who had been repeatedly quoted by 
every journal iii the Empire, was utterly' unknown to'him. How 
many millions of men ignore, we may ask, such persons as 
Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon, the great Triad, the mighty' 
Avatars of humanity ? 

Padre Lana accompanied us to the Venda, where we sat down 
to a long conversation. Here we found a weak old woman, 

- . 

* Even until vory lately, throughout the the battle-field, reprehended the harmless 
Brazil pious women have collected together and often beneficial practice, and' forced 
in houses, and have cohabited for devotional upon those sisterhoods the “ rules " of 
purposes The foreign ultra-montane Europe, which are often nothing else bat A 
priests, who are here flocking like eagles to mere system of old Asiatic asceticism. 

VOL. II. 0 
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who had worked at the Morro Velho mine—the sisters will let, 
but will not sell their slaves. I asked her how she had been 
treated : “ rnraca apanhei ”—“ I never catehed it ” said the poor 
nanny-goat voice. We bade an unwilling adieu to the excellent 
Padre, who complained that I was paying him a “ visita de 
Medico,” in the Brazil not so complimentary as our “angels’ 
visits.” Mr. Hock, who complained that he had been stiffly 
treated by a former vicar, that found liiii to be a “lierege,” 
asked me, with Ay-merican gravity, if I really thought that the 
“ sisters ” were chaste; it is curious to see how these men, so 
jealous of their countrywomen’s honour, And “ libertinism ” every¬ 
where. “ What a sad (triste) race they seem to l»e,” quoth 
Padre liana on his side, as he looked at the old man champing 
in melancholy silence, behind his thin drawn-down lips, a huge 
quid. * > . 

The moon and stars were unusually bright, and the night was 
delightfully clear and cool. Before dawn in the next morning 
I was aroused by the moan of the dove and the small piping of 
the Saracura—commonly called the Saracula (Mr. Bates Serra- 
cura, Gallinula Cayennensis)—crane, that useful enemy of cock¬ 
roaches ,* the cry of the Siriema or serpent bird, which resembles 
the whining of pups, and the gabbling of bubbly-jocks mingled 
curiously. Land and water were obscured by a thick white fog,* 
but the Eliza was not a Rhine steamer to be stopped by it. The 
pilots consider it a sign of a still day, and presently it lifted, 
showing a wondrously high vault, stretched with cirrus in long 
curved brushes, t 

Friday, Avgust 9. —We set out at 7 a.m., and presently rjui 
down to “ Coqueiros,” a fine site for a house, a dwarf level at 
the mouth of a gap between two hills, one grassy, the other 
feathered and forested with palms. To-day the effect of a large 
influent appears in reaches somewhat longer, there is less of 
dead drift-wood lining the banks, and the bed now begins to 
show “Remansos,” still places in deep pools. We grounded 
but three times, and only once our men were obliged to “ tumble 
in.” The stream is admirably embanked, the bottoms are more 
extensive, while the lands, higher and drier, are of superior 

* Popularly known as Neblina or Nor- is little aeon, e.g. ‘ * data* Alias Jo Noroega.' ’ 
oega; this latter is probably an imported word, f Generally known as Babo de Gallo— 

often applied to a dork place where the sun cock’s tail. 
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quality and less desert. Women washing upon the margin no 
longer ran away unless we disembarked, and some asked with 
a scream if we were making a “ plnnta ” (map). The negroes 
were loading corn-cobs upon carts with plank floors, fenced 
round the top with square wattles four feet high; sometimes this 
woven work sloped backwards from a high front, like the 
classical biga and th^ car of triumph. There is a scarcely per¬ 
ceptible rapid called “ das ^Alprecatas,” * near the mouth of the 
Upper Ribeirao de Taquarussti, whose yellow and shallow waters 
head some eight leagues awny. Near this place are settled a Mr. 
and Mrs. John Wood, whom I failed to find. 

Near the Taquarussu influent the bed, which has formed a 
neck, narrows, leaving a broad sandbank to the west-; this in¬ 
creases the swiftness of the stream from two to four knots, \ and 
the sharp turn and shallot water make the boatmen rejoice when 
they have passed it. Huge blocks of stratified sandstone (lapa) 
are tilted up at a shallow angle towards the river, forming gloomy 
caverns, recesses and natural piers, which continue till near the 
ruinous “ Fazenda do Mandim ”—of the Mandim or Snorter. I 
The last tim<j that I heard the song of the fish was in the port of 
S. Paulo de Loanda. 

Then the hills fall, and the low cultivable sides are those of 
an English water, whilst Campo-ground appears in the distance 
ahead. Fields of the liveliest colour, telling the richness of the 
sugar-cane, contrast with the darker greens and wintry browns; 
the Uba § or arrow-reed, with lanceolate fan-shaped leaves and 
whitish flowers, here grows twenty feet high, and forms impene- 


* Tlio Alparcfitaa or Alpargittoa sandals, 
t M. Liaia calls tho large sand-bar above 
the Taquarassu ' ‘ Proa-Grande, ” doubtless a 
misprint for Corda-Giande. 

t The Mandim (M. Liaia writes Mandin), 
called Roncador or Snorter, from its grunt¬ 
ing noise, especially in the hot afternoons 
before rain, was known to the Tupys as 
Mandue or Mandubfi. Some of the pilots 
declare that the noiao is produced by fric¬ 
tion of the head upon the canoe bottom. It 
is one of the Siluridw, and regoniMes the 
Mississippi “cat.” The usual length is 
from 16 inches to 2 feet, the yellow-brown 
skin, with dark round spots, is scahdess, 
the long barbaccls give it the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can name, and the three dorsal fins are 
dangerous. It keeps near the bottom, 
bites voraciously, and, as it has few bones. 


the white meat is tolerable eating, at least 
the otters find it so. There are many 
varieties ‘ Mandim-assu; M. Amarcllo ; M. 
Armado ; M Capadelho ; M. Esquentado, 
Ac., and M. Halfeld remarks (Rel. 215) 
that “all these qualities are diminishing.” 
“ Roncador " is the name given to several 
fish, especially on the south of the Villa (la 
Vittoria. (Pnnce Max ii 157 ) 

§ Gynerium porvifolium, Mart., Vubsi 
orArundo sagittaria(becauso the Indians used 
it) of the System, and Saocharum Uba of St, 
HiL, who (III. i 18) says that Luccock if. 
wrong to write “Uva." Yet Uvfi is pre¬ 
ferred by old authors. In S. Paijlo it is 
called Ub4, from the Tupy uy’bd, an arrow. 
The Mineiros know it as “ canna brava,' 1 or 
wild sugar-cane. , 

C 2 
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’ trable thickets. This Calamus seems almost independent of 
climate, and enjoys the coast-levels as well as the Highlands of 
the Brazil. Another narrow, where the drift-sticks hanging to 
the trees mark a flood rise of at least fourteen feet, leads to the 
first of the curious formations called " Lapa de Stalactite.” 
Here the limestone rocks on the left were hung in front with 
long tongue-shaped lappets of thin stone, which have a strange 
effect. 

The next interesting point is the Ponte de Dona Ignacia. 
Since M. Linis wrote, the tall weed-grown bridge has opened a 
central gap of 80 feet, and people cross by the normal ferry, an 
“ ajojo ” of four canoes, with railed platform, worked by a chain 
and pulley. Opposite the large white Fazenda and distillery, now 
belonging to Lieut.-Col. Luiz Nogueira Barbosa da Silva, was 
wrecked the first steamer that appeared upon these waters, or 
indeed upon any of the island lilies of the Brazil. M. William 
Ivopke,* who came out as interpreter to the Cocaes Gold Mining 
Company, and who obtained a concession to navigate by steam 
the Rio de Silo Francisco, had the energy and enterprise to build 
her at Sahara, in 1838-4. Like Captain Fitzgerald, of Larkhana 
in Sindh—who, by-the-byc, blew himself up—M. Kopke was 
obliged to make the greater part of his own engine, and some¬ 
times to use wood where metal was wanted. The experiment was 
so far successful, but no farther—the steamer here went down 
“ snagged.’’ 

On the right bank, a little below this place, is an Olho de Agua, 
or pool, which they say communicates by u “ sinker, ”t with a lake 
on the other side of the river. Bits of wood have been thrown in 
and have been recognized on re-appearance; of course these 
natural tunnels are possible in a limestone country. Presently 


* M. Kopke (or Kopquc ’) whom the 
decree calls “negociantc Hainburgkcse,” 
losing his steamer, rigged up a boat aud 
visited the Faracatii River. His brother, 
Dr. Henry Kopke, is still at Petropohs. 
After the first conecssionist, whose permis¬ 
sion to navigate the Rio des Velhos was de- 
crqfdAug. 26,1834, and was extended to the 
J&o-Trancisco November 14,1834, M.Tarte, a 
Belgian engineer, applied for the same ex- 
fjftiuve privilege, but did not obtain it. 

The first steam-ship that ever plied in 
the Brasil wee built, in 1819 at Bahia, by 
Sr. Felisberto Gomes Cakleira Brant Pontes, 


aftez wards Marquess of Barbacena She 
lan to the then Villa of Cnchoeira, and was 
wrecked by a storm upon the Monscrrato 
beach. In 1822 a steamer was sent from 
llio de Janeiro to Santos, canymg a deputa¬ 
tion of distinguished men, and the Desem- 
bargudor Jofio Evangelista de Faria Souza 
Lobato. They persuaded the patriotic Jusfi 
Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva to accompany 
them, and returned to the capital on Janu¬ 
ary 16, 1822, a week after the Princo 
Regent had declared that he would not 
leave the Brazil. 

f Popularly called the “Sumidouro." 
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the sun set, the cold made us gather round the galley-fire, and 
the moon rose with low, uncertain light. The crew, not having 
seen the bed during the last four years, became very nervous as 
we swung round the Caclioeiru de Jacu, with its swift deep cur¬ 
rent impinging upon the right bank of the narrow bed. I felt 
that a stick or a stone might spoil my whole journey, and I 
allowed them to make fast at the. “ Porto do Bebedor.”* AVe 
scrambled up the steep bank to the house of Sr. Antonio 
Louren^o, and were admitted to the strangers’ room, as soon as 
the key would turn, by the daughter of the house. D. Conrada, 
still in her teens, was the mother of three children and the 
widow'of a tropeiro : she made coffee, wanned our beef, and snt 
chatting with us till w t c slept—a rare and recordable incident of 
hodiernal Brazilian travel in the bar AVcst. 

August 10.—The morning was mistless, and w*e set off early. 
After nearly two hours we saw' on the left bank a largo and much 
decayed square of white-washed and red-tiled building, backed 
by a neat church—the Fazenda tie. Jnguurn.t At the “ port ” 


* The “ drinkera drain, not a drainer. 

t Some explainsJagu&ra to bo the naino 
of the well-known ounce—puma or 8. Ame¬ 
rican lion. Others explain it by Jahfi or 
Jaft-gudra, The " Jahu-tiwh (is hero) 
abundant ” 

.Taguara, corrupted Jaguar, Iagoar, and 
so forth, is properly " J.i," we, us, and 
“guani,” an aiter, a devourei (ol usd, 
and was applied hy the indigenes to all 
man-eating beasts. Doubtless iu the oaily 
days of* colonisation, when those large cats 
knew nothing of the gun, they were dan¬ 
gerous enough. At picscnt their courage 
seems to have cooled, and the Matador do 
Onyas—tueur d'onoes—once so celebrated 
in the Brazil, finds a large slice of his occu¬ 
pation gone. Many travellers have Heen 
nothing of this king of the cats, except the 
places where it slutrpens its claws. 1 have 
had experience of one live specimen, and 
that too hy night. The people still fear 
them, especially at night, and have many 
traditional tales of their misdeeds. They 
are still very dangerous to dogs, monkeys, 
after which they climb, to the Capyvara, an 
especial favourite, and to the young of 
black cattle. There are four large varieties 
of these Felidee : 

1. The On$a guynaranna, or yuyur&na, 
(Mr. Bates ‘ 1 Sassh-ar&na, or the ialso 
dedr"), whence the barbarously corrupted 
“ Gougouar," derived through the u Qua- 


rciuaia" of Azara It is variously termod 
Felis Onyn, or luasilicnsis, or eoncolor, 
the List tci m being the best name. It is 
one of the biggest 1 have seen a brown- 
led skin 5ft. 8m long, not including tho 
tul, yet it is the least dangerous. The 
range ot this puma, or ted lion, appears to 
extend throughout the tropical and tempe- 
late zones of the New World It is evidently 
the “juinter” (panther) of the United 
Stutca 

2 Uangouassft or Cangussfi, the largest 
vaiiety, with smallei rounded spots ol a 
lighter colour, on a dark brown-red skin. 
Prince Max informs us (in. 188) that in 1U- 
hia itSha applied to a smalt animal whose 
pelage is marked with small blacker spots 

8. The One* pintada (painted ounce), almi 
called the Jaguaiotd (tiue or great eater). 
This "Fclis discolor" is a very beautiful 
animal, especially when the white field of 
its maculm has a light pink blush. In 
shape much resembling the “cheetah," or 
hunting leopard of Uindostan, it is the 
most dreaded ; it docs great damage to 
cattle; it worries and destroys far moio 
than it needs, and after gorging itself with 
blood, it retnrnB at leisure to eat the flesh. 

4. The “Tigre," or Onya Freta, is the 
black Jaguar, a rare animal now in the 
Brazil, but still found, I am told, on tho 
hntilrs of the Upper Paraguay River, As a 
Vanety it probably resembles the black 
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•where the Ribeirao tie Jagu&ra falls in, I was met by Dr. Quinti- 
liano Jose da Silva, ex-President of Minas, and now here offi¬ 
cially as Treasury Judge (Juiz dos Feitos da Fazenda Nacional). 
He led me up to the house, introduced me to the mistress, D. 
Francisca dos Santos Dumont, the daughter of our host at Ouro 
Preto, showed me to the strangers’ room, and lavished all the 
hospitable attentions in which liis countrymen are such adepts. 


leopard of tlio Niger Valley; and the dark 
spots upon a sable skin render'it pceultaily 
interesting 

I have seen good collections of these skins 
on the Rio das Velhaa Here, however, as 
elsewhere, they are expensive, and are soon 
bought up for local use. All classes covet 
them for saddle-cloths, pistol holsters, tia- 


velling bags, and even hunting caps. Of 
com sc the spotted ounco is preferred , anil, 
as a rule, the skins are as tlioioughly spoiled 
as if they had been handled by ncgiocs. 
They are ruthlessly deprived of head, legs, 
and often of tail. Jin rccunche the Icathci is 
well and carefully tanned. 



CHAPTER III. 

AT JAGUARA. 


HIDES AIJiJUT THE riACK.— THE VEGETATION.—EXCURSION TO LAGOA SANTA. 

1)R. LUND.—M. VOUIIRC.VU.—WHAT THE WORT) “CALTIOKUIA ” MEANS. 

A distant dearness in the lull, 

A secret sweetness in the stream. 

dinning. 

At tills hospitable house I spent five pleasant clays, whilst 
another crew was being engaged, and arrangements for my reach¬ 
ing Diimiuntiua were being completed. “ Jaguara ” has, in its 
day, caused no little sensation in the Province, and the following 
are the heads of information touching the “extineto vinculo”— 
the “ cut-ofF*eulail.” 

Half a century ago, a certain Colonel Antonio de Abreu Gui- 
maracs amassed a large fortune with 750 slaves, and still more by 
forgetting to pay the Government dues on diamonds exported 
from Diamnntina and other places. He held an enormous pro¬ 
perty of 36 square leagues (427,504 acres), which was afterwards 
divided into seven great estates. The first was Jaguara, con¬ 
taining 1000 ulqueires, (each 6x2 square acres): this was lately 
bought, without the 200 slaves, by M. Dumont’s father-in-law, 
for 12 contos, 1200?. The next was the Mocdmho, actually 
belonging to Colonel Francisco de Paulo Fonseca Viaima. Then 
came the Bebida, including Casa Branca, Saco das Egoas, and 
Saco da Vida. It once contained four square leagues, now it is 
reduced to 1300 or 1350 alqueires, and it is to be sold for 3000?.— 
80,0002. with a total of 170 slaves:—we shall visit it down stream. 
Number 4 was the Riacho of Joiio Paulo Cotta; then ranked the 
Pindaliybfi, now Ponte Nova, including the Tabocu, formerly the 
property of Antonio Jose Lobo and Domingo Jose Lobo, nephews 
of the Abreu, and afterwards purchased by Colonel Domingo 
Diniz Couto. No. 6 was the Brejo of Francisco Feitoandez 
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Machado and his brother; and lastly, the “ Mello ” was the 
nucleus of the estate. 

The old contrabandist, who had also farmed with exceptional 
success the ruinous royal tithes, presently went to Lisbon, re* 
pented him of his sins, and was ordered by his confessor to build 
a church to N“ S* da Conceig&o; furthermore, by way'of fire- 
escape, he was directed to tie up (vincular) the greater ]part of 
his enormous estate for the benefit of religious houses. He wrote 
from Portugal to his brother, Francisco Martins de Abreu, with 
all directions to carry out his orders, and the latter, mueli against 
his will, was compelled to sign all necessary documents by the 
authorities of Sabnrd, who met him, they say, on the road', and 
led him into an adjoining cave. The old man died in the C 011 - 
vento da Cartuxa at Lisbon, some declare miserably poor, others 
represent in miserly wealth, of which he had dropped but a small 
portion. 

* 

The revenue of this vast estate was divided into five portions, 
of which three were made over to the Misericordia of Sabard, one 
was given to the Hecolhimento of Macahubas, and the fifth part 
was distributed amongst the relations of the mortgager, the 
families of Abrthi and Lobo. The Governmental administration 
was placed under a Junta, or Commission, who levied the rents, 
and paid them through the Juiz dos Feitos Provincial, into the 
Provincial Treasury. Jt is needless to say that the revenue 
declined; it gradually fell to 4$800 per annum. Decree No. 806, 
of Oct. 14, 1848, “ extinguished ” the mortgage, and permitted 
the sale of the property. Since that time it has fetched,'they 
tell me, some 40,0001. The seventh estate, called the Mello, is 
still being surveyed for sale,* and this accounts for the presence 
of the high officials at Jagudra. 

Dr. Quintiliono kindly rode with me about the estate. There 
is a garden close to the stream, on a fine ledge of rich, red- 
]brown clay (ma 9 ape), which might be extended for many acres. 
My companion was emphatic upon the immense fertility and 
salubrity of the place, t and truly, as the spring was setting in, 

S 'Wjjfhe Hello contained 63 Beam arias (Tiers of the American settlers. 
i&nkUy half a square league) Of these + Another estate, F&o de Cheiro, some 
l were measured in 1865 ; 38 in 1866 ; three leagues down the river, and belonging 
md 15 in 1887 ; leaving 63 for survey. It to 7 or 8 proprietors, is held to be a sani- 
l&s beta’ bought since I left the mer by tarium. 
he Provincial Government for the benefit 
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and the birds were making love, mid the trees were weaving their 
new coats of many colours, the microcosm looked enchanting. 
ITe showed me some dry sticks, which a few days before he had 
planted' in the ground with ashes of decayed wood, and upon 
which he had turned a tiny stream: all had budded; the effect of 
tike subjacent limestone, the finest natural manure. The tene¬ 
ments are in poor condition : the low, long walls, and the hollow 
squares suggest the “Hisli&n” 6f the Arabs; these, however, are 
white-washed and tiled. The out-houses are in a still more 
tattered state; the owner cares more for the exploitation of the 
ltio das Vellias * than for agriculture or horticulture. The only 
part tolerably well preserved is a detached building, the “Casa da 
Junta,t where the Commissioners met; the little church had been 
lately repaired, but its congregation was mainly the “ Sanharo,” t 
a fierce species of wasp, dangerous to other lioney-makers. 

Our next visit was to the lakelets and to the vast limestone for¬ 
mations on the north-west of the estate. We passed a red digging, 
an open cut from which much gold had been taken by the ancients. 
Thence we issued upon a prairie of “ spotty soil,” here rich and 
red, there white with gravel. No lack of good grazing ground, 
and the cattle*on the estate had, I was told, been worth 40001. 
The vegetation was that of the Campos about Barbacena, the 
trees were hard gnarled Barbatim.io, Pataro, Geao de Gallo, 
Piqui, Tingui,§ and Sicupira. Besides these, I remarked the 
Sambahyba (Curatella Sambaiba, also written Sainbauva), with 
valueless fruit, a rough leaf used for brushing cloth, and astrin¬ 
gent bark, good for tanning and for dressing wounds ; it has the 
effect of iodine in resolving chronic inflammations. Another 
common tree was the' Cagaitera (Eugenia dysenterica), an ugly 
name, but a prptty growth, with white flowers and milk-producing 
leafage: jLh^Cagaita, or berry, is a strong drastic. Here grows 


* I obtained a copy of a map survey of 
the Rio das Yelhas by M. Honnque Dumont, 
dated October 1864. It agreed well with 
the labours of M. Liain. 

+1 found the Casa da Junta (B. P. 208° 80, 
therm. 72 s ) = 1807 feet above sea-level. 
Pelisaher’s anferoid gave (20 "46, therm. 
C4 S ) = 643 feet. Mr. Gordon's observation 
(29-44, therm. 74 s ) « 653 feet. All these 
observations are curiously under-estimated. 
The river is here about 646 metres above 
sea-level (2120 feet), or 49 metres lower 


than at Sahara. 

X It resembles the Pelopicus lunatus 
described by Azarn and Prince Max. (1.139). 
The latter makes it attach its pyriform nest 
to trees as well as houses. 

§ This must not be confounded with the 
Tingi, Tingy, Tingul, or Timury da Praya, a 
kind of lliana (Jocquima ohovata), which, 
like the Paullimas, is used for intoxicating 
fish. The branches are out, bruised, tied 
in bundles, and thrown into water whoso 
course has been arrested by a dam. 
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in abundance the stunted Amju or (Juju, which we call Cashew 
(Anacardiuni occidentale, Linn.; Cassuvium, Jussieu): amongst the 
aborigines it was a growth of great importance,* they numbered 
their years by it, they kept the nuts to remind them of their age, 
and they made of it their most valued Cauini or wine. The 
Goanese extract from it a neat brandy; here it is mostly made 
into sherbets, and strangers have burnt their lips by eating the 
dark reniform kernel that grows outside: the bitter gum called 
by the Tupys Acaju-Cica (for “ idea,” resin), is used by book¬ 
binders, and keeps off worms. Tn the lower sites there is a kind 
of sulsaparilla (Salsa do Campo and do Matto), which appears on 
ant-hills*under the trees. The root is large and white; the yellow 
being preferred in Europe and the United States; the people 
declare that it should be drunk with milk, to disguise its acridity, 
and use it much, but with care, avoiding it for instance in the middle 
of the day. The garden-grown salsaparilla is all cut at this 
season, and the shops here ask 2$000 per lb. of the dry old twigs 
sent from Itio de Janeiro. 

The only birds were the Siriema,+ that hunted the serpents 
from our path; its favourite “big brother” the Ema (ostrich) 
which never gave a shot under 200 yards, and tffe pretty little 
Tirib& paroquet, with cuneiform tail (Psittacus cruentatus, 
Mart.),J which shrieked as it passed us like un arrow. The 
“ Campeiros,” or herdsmen, wild ns the Sornal, were picturesque 
in their leather widc-awalces, sitting loosely upon ragged nags 
with wild equipments ; huge spurs armed their naked heels, and 
the wooden hox stirrups which the cistus renders necessary in 
Portuguese Algarves, defended their toes. They were wiry and 
well-grown men; here it is remarked that even the slave-boys 


* They called “ Acujtfi acai piraefibfi.” 
what the Brazilians term Cliuvaa de Oajd, 
■which fall in August to September, and 
which injure the inflorescence of the Ana- 
cardmm. Southey (i. 181) confounds the 
“Cftju" with the “ Auatx’’(Olli moquilia, 
aChrysobalan), a “Madeira resorvada,” oi 
Lord-wood forest tree, of uhich there are 
many species, some bearing a fruit that 
yields on ititoxioating drink. 

The aborigines began their years with the 
'‘hcliac&l rising of the Pleiades. Their months 
were called, like the moon, “ Jacy,” from 
“jra,” we, or our, and “cy,” mother. 
Like most savages, they had not learned to 


cguvcit the quarters into weeks. 

+ The Camma of Marcgraf. Piinco 
Max. (in. 115) describes it as an “oiseau 
ddliant,” hut 1 have seen it tome enough, 
especially as the poople do not molest it. 
It is easily domesticated. My friend Sr. 
Antonio da Laeerda, jtui., of Bahia, has or 
had a specimen. It flies for short distances, 
the wings being feeble, tbe body heavy, and 
it may bo run down where there are no 
trees. 

t Described by Prince Max. (i. 108), 
who was reminded of the "Croupion” (P. 
crythrogaster) of tile Berlin Museum, 
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who are mounted in early life, are much taller and stronger than 
those bred in the house. This may partly be owing to their 
abundant diet of milk and cheese, farinha, and sun-dried meat. 
Here and there were scattered the huts of “aggregados," squatters 
who are permitted to live upon tkeFazenda, but who do not acquire 
by residence any right to the soil. 

The lakelets are of little importance: they are the Lagda Seen, 
then dry; the Lagoa dos Porcos, where porkers are bred and cut 
up; the Lagoa dc Dentro, which overflows, and leaves after retreat 
a thick, short-piled carpet of soft sweet grass, and the Lagoa de 
Aldea, so’ called from an Indian settlement, which has now dis¬ 
appeared. These pools, fed by rain-drainage, and sometimes by 
springs, arc scattered everywhere over the country: they aro 
natural vivaiia, producing in abundance the “ Traliira ” fish.* 

Presently crossing a wave of ground, we entered a small Mata 
or patch of dwarf forest in the Bebida estate. The low-lying soil 
is fine, as we are told by the MutAmba or MotAmba tree 
(Gnaxuma ulmifolia),! which bears au emollient gelatino-sacoha- 
rine fruit, and whose gum refines sugar. The leguminous Angico 
(Acacia Angico), delicately feathered, whose bark abounds in 
tannin, is also a good sign. My attention was called to the 
Maqela do Campo, whose yellow flowers, resembling immortelles, 
are used to stuff pillows ; to the Fruta Clieirosa (one of the Ana- 
eardiaccfe), with a large “baga ” or berry, now gieen and milky; 
and to the Almecegueira (Iciea or Icicariba Amyris, Aublet), with 
sweet-smelling wood, and perfumed resin used for a variety of 
technologic purposes. I 

I could not but observe how abundant was the antefibrile 
clement: the Formulary quotes 15 species, several of them 
resembliug those of Peru. In the denser growths was the Quina 


* Gardner whites Trail a (Prince Max, 
Traira), and describes it as "rather slen¬ 
der." I found it short and thick, like a 
doubled John Dory. It extends all down 
tho river, and has several varieties, Trahira- 
aasd, T -mirim, and so forth. The flesh is 
good, but too spiny to be eaten with plea- 
. sure. Its dark liack, ugly mouth, and 
lat’s teeth mhke the people call it lY.u de 
Negro—negro wood—and refuse to touch it. 
The Trahira, like the Piabanha and tho 
Piatt, is commonly met with in the riveis 
that fall into the Atlantic Ocean. 

+ Mut&mba is an Angola word; the 


Tupys knew it as lbixunio. 

J In Portuguese Almecega is gum mas¬ 
tic (Amyris); hence tlic Brazilian tree is 
named. 

“ A almoccga quo sc usa no quebranto." 

“ The gnm of mastic used for inner hurts,” 
hays the Cuannvrd (7, 51). On the coast * 
it acts like pitch; and tho aromatic balm 
is everywhere applied externally for internal 
injuries, as hernias, ruptures, and so forth. 

Tho word “Quebranto" classically means 
“ fiiscinatio,” tho evil eye. 
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do Muto (Chinchonn Remigiana); aiul with it the “ Poor man’s 
Quinine,” a tree with hitter bark and sweet fruit, called by many 
names, Pd,u Pereira (Geissospermum Vellozii), Uba-assu, Pan 
Forquilha, Pdu de pente (comb-wood), Camara de bibro (for 
bobbins), Camard do Mato, Canudo Amargoso or Pinguaciba.* 
There is also an abundance of the Chd de Pedreste, or de frade 
(Lantana Pseudo-thea). The giants of the forest are there, 
especially the Jatob&t (Hymencea, whose leaves are in pairs), 
which in August yields a wine, said to be very pectoral; it bears 
gum aniine (Jutay Cica), a good pottery varnish, and a copal 
used by the Indians in making their labrets and other ornaments; 
the flowers are enjoyed by the deer, especially that called Mateiro, 
and the long chestnut-coloured pods that strew the ground supply 
a flour of insipid taste, which serves, however, in times of 
famine. The most beautiful growth is the Ipe Amarello, or Pau 
d’Arco, “ bowdarque ” (Hois d’arc, a Rignouia), a tall thin trunk, 
as yet without leaves, which will* appear after inflorescence; its 
trumjjet-slmped blossoms, in tufts of yellow gold, would make the 
laburnum look dull and pale.! 

Presently we came to the foot of the Pedreiras, where the land 
wants water, a fatal objection in the present state oi‘ things. This 
is a lump of naked, fine black-blue and stratified limestone, 
weathered so as to resemble basalt from afar: it runs from north 
to south, when it joins the forested Semi d’Aldea, also a calca¬ 
reous formation, large enough to supply the Province for centu¬ 
ries. The outcrop is marked with strire and holes of dull, dead 
white, from which spring trees, and especially Cactus, whose figs 


* System (p. 95-97). In the Campus 
are the Bevera] Chinehon.icen-, Quiiia do 
Campo^C Vellozii *) with dark and Bpotted 
leaves, and u sweet fruit upon which birds 
feed. St. HU. (III. i. 229) mentions a 
Quina do Campo or de Mendanlia, which he 
found to be a Strychnos Pscudo-quina. 
The other common species is the Qnina da 
Bonn (C. ferruginen). Camartf is the local 
name of a plant called in Portugal “Mal- 
rnequer;” bibro (from “volvere”) is 
"fuaus.” 

, f This fine feathery forest tree, which 

S rs the dry woodlands, has many other 
names, for instance, Jatahy (Jutahl 
r utahi-Slca (Mr. Bates, i. 83), Jetahy, 
Jetaiba,. Abati-timhaby, Jatai-uvA (or 
ub&). According to Sr. J. de Alencar ** Ja- 
tohw’ is derived from Jetabi,. the tree, 


“oba," a leaf, and “a,” augmentative, 
alluding to the dense and beautifully domed 
foliage. The bark was used to make the 
native “ub4,” or coracle. The wine must 
be drawn tafore the young leaves appear. 

J Of the Bignomas there are many kinds, 
e y., Ipeuna, whose heart supplied the 
liurdost and best material for bows; Ip6- 
roxo with mauve and purple blossoms ; 
Ip6-tabaco, bo called because the heart con¬ 
tains a fine powder of light green; the Big- 
norua cordacea (Sellow), with blossoms of 
tender yellow; Ip£-branco, with large white _ 
blossoms. On the coast the young foliage 
of brown and bumishift tinge, curiously 
contrasting with its neighbours, is put forth 
m early spring, at the end of August. In 
these Highlands it is later. 
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are here appreciated. To the west of these “ Bald Knobs,” I 
was told, flows a broad stream, arising near the hill-summit, a 
common feature in Kentucky and other limestone countries. 
After running 300 yards it disappears into an underground pas¬ 
sage, from which it presently emerges. My “American”* 
informant told me that it could work any amount of machinery. 
Hereabouts are caves which yield saltpetre, and where Dr. Lund 
made some of his greatest discoveries. 

On our way back we passed by the Lagoa Grande, the largest 
of the pools; around it was a Campo Novo—a “ new,” that is 
a newly fired prairie; the bright green grass started up from 
between the stones, which are supposed to defend it by pre¬ 
serving the moisture. Here also were fair slopes of .graceful 
rounded forms, where the plough can act perfectly. From the 
rising ground we saw to the north the long line of the Cipo 
llange, limestone forested with Mato Dentro. To the north- 
cast Avas the box-like apex of the Serra do Baldim (pronounced 
Bardim), and to the south-south-east the quoin-shaped and 
cloud-crowned head of our old friend the Piedade near CuiabA. 

My next excursion was to the Lagda Santa, in company with 
Sr. Jose Rodriguez Duarte, whose amiable family we had met 
at Ouro Preto. The path Avas southerly, hugging the left bank 
of the Old Squaws’ River. From the uplands before 8 a.m., the 
Valley appeared a serpentine of dense Avbitc mist, clinging to and 
curling up along the wooded bed: a suggestive spectacle, which 
never loses its interest. Presently we passed the rich fish-pool, 
Lagoa do Corrego Sceo ; its village of four houses boasted of an 
Inspeitor de Quarterao, the humblest of police authorities, 
facetiously called Juiz de Paz. After a total of an hour we 
crossed the southern limit of the Jaguura estate, and at six 
miles for head-quarters Ave sighted the “ Sumidouro ” or Sinker, t 
This pool is said to be connected by a tunnel Avith the Olho 
de Agua on the right bank. To the west lay the village, lazily 
creeping up the wild slope, and much resembling a scatter of 
termitaria. 

* Americano inJdio Brazil always means into a subterraneous channel) ho explored 
a citizen of the United States. the Scita of Sahara Bussu." The, feature 

t The place alluded to by Southey, iii. reminds us of the subterranean river which 

48. “ From his (Fernando Diaz) head is supposed to run under the good city of 

quarters at the Sumidouro (or Swallow, as Tours, 
thoie places are called where a river sinks 
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The next feature was the “Quinta do Sumidouro,” a one- 
streeted village with a hrand-new chapel, N a S“ do Rosario; it 
is mainly the work of an Italian, the Rev. Padre Rafaello 
Spcranzn, who, if half the tales told about him are half true, 
lias been left to live by a kind of miracle. Here men still re¬ 
member a tragical episode in the eventful career of Fernando 
Dias Paes Leme, one of the most adventurous of the Paulista 
explorers. He was then seeking for “ green stones ” or emeralds, 
near a pestilential water known as the Yepabussu or Great Lake, 
and the hardships caused many of his Rcd-slcin auxiliaries to 
revolt. They were prompted by one of his illegitimate sons, to 
whom lie was greatly attached. When the mutiny w r as quelled, 
the father took the first opportunity of asking the youth what 
penalty was deserved by a man whd had dared to rebel against 
the king’s majesty. 

“ He should be hanged,” said the son. 

“ Thou hast pronounced thy own doom ! ” replied the father, 
who, stern as the first consul of Romo, ordered the sentence at 
once to bo carried into effect.* The old man died a few tlays 
afterwards, “ Vnhouzzled, disappointed, vnnanelch” on his way 
from the Lagoa Santa to Sabard. 

Sr. Leite, an intelligent store-keeper at the Quinta, which is 
about half a mile from the River, assured me that the ground 
had lately been subject to shocks, which were most frequent 
about full moon ; lie seemed to fear for it the fate of Mendonga. 
In this limestone region I could detect no sign of igneous action, 
plutonid or volcanic ; but the earthquake at Alexandria, and 
another which I witnessed at Accra on the Gold Coast, prove 
that sedimentary formations are by no means exempt from the 
visitations of Ennosigneus. 

The rest of the road was over wild and picturesque Campo, 
where the bright little Ribeirao Jacques will some day be 
valuable. Presently, after 8 hr * 30 in = 12 miles, topping a long 
hill, we saw below us a shallow basin, with a church and a 
scatter of white and brown houses—the town of Lagoa Santa. 
The streets were formed by the “ compound ” walls: tile-coped, 
And protected by a few inches of taipa or pise, resjjjng on a layer 

* Southey (iii. 40) recounts tho story and declares that the “ VupabueHu” was 
nearlyin the same words. St. Hil. (I. ii. 18!>) afterwards called “Lagfla, Encantada,” 
places tlio scene of tike “ Octogenarian's" because it could not be found, 
idventxtre in the Province of Porto Rcguro, 
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of rushes, which projects on both sides and defends the lower 
part of- the perpendicular mud. "We rode up to the square, 
“ Praga de N B S‘‘ da Saudc, so called from the Matriz, to the 
east of which is a fine fig-tree being rapidly devoured by the 
“Bird Herb” (a Polygonea?). The place, now so quiet and 
sleepy, has seen wild times. Successful at Queluz (July 27,1842), 
the insurgents retired to the Capiio de Lana, and, after a week, 
when the “ Oligarchy” rendered this position untenable, they re¬ 
treated and entrenched themselves in the Arraial da Lagoa Santa. 
An ambuscade of forty men wounded the lo) r alist colonel, Manuel 
Antonio Pacheco,"afterwards Barao de Sahara, and repulsed his 
750 men. The attack was renewed, the .Revolutionists fought 
stoutly, and an aunt of Adrianno Jose de Moura assisted them 
by serving out ammunition on the 6th August, however, the}' 
were obliged to take to the bush. The conduct of the late Baron 
was praised, even by his enemies; he was one of few who treated 
the captured with kindness. 

We rode up to some horse-posts (estacas) opposite a door, 
over which ivas inscribed F. F., and, having heard of a French 
hotel, we knocked. The house was opened by a very English- 
looking dame, who proved to have been bom at Malta; we asked 
to see M. Francois Fourreau, and w T e were told to dismount. 
After shaking hands and exchanging salutations in the “language 
of Racine and Corneille,” we ordered breakfast unceremoniously 
enough; the host joined us, and we enjoyed an excellent soupc 
and bouilli, not often eaten outside French walls. An old sous- 
officier of the lG n '° Leger, he had been taken prisoner in the 
Russian Campaign, and the result was that he, a tres joli gargon, 
set up a circus, and had travelled all about Western Asia. His 
three stalwart sons, including “Bibi,” were still conducting 
the business at Diamantina; his daughter, a pretty ecuyere and 
married, as “ Fedrinlio ” proved, lived with her parents. The 
good old soldier had bought considerable property at Lagoa 
Santa, he lusted to escape from it, but he did not see the way 
out. He was by no menus one of that wretched race, which 
belongs to France or to England, not to the world. We passed 
the night 'wi(ji wine and jollity, and when I suggested the 
“ addition,” M. Fourreau laughed in my face. I am sorry to 
say that Madame did likewise; yet I left them with regret. 

On arrival we sent our cards to Dr. Lund, the illustrious 
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Dane, the hermit of science, who had spent a portion of his life 
in the bone-caves of Minas Geraes. I was most anxious to ask 
him about the “ fossil man,” or “ sub-fossil man,” as opposed 
to the “primeval” or “prehistoric man.” The term has been 
prematurely decided to be “a misnomer, since the thing so 
designated is of all things the most desired, the most sought 
after, but perhaps the least likely to be found.” Still the influence’ 
of Cuvier ! I was also desirous to know if the incisor teeth of 
the fossils had naturally oval upper surfaces (not worn down), 
and of longer antero-posterior diameter than transverse. Dr. Lmid 
has for years been prevented by consumptive tendencies from 
living out of the Brazil; he has bought a house in the square 
of Lagoa Santa, and, as might be expected, he has become bed¬ 
ridden by rheumatism. He is said to live chiefly on Caparosa- 
ptisane,* which combines tlieine with caffeine. We perforce 
accredit others with our own feelings, and I felt sad when pic¬ 
turing to myself the fate of so great a traveller, doomed to end 
his days without a relation by his side, in the social gloom of 
this gorgeous wilderness. M. Fred. Wm. Behrens, the savan’s 
obliging secretary, came over with many excusgs and prayers 
that we would wait till the next morning. We did so, but with¬ 
out success. I suspect that our failure was caused by the nervous 
fear of strangers, which often affects even strong men after a 
long residence in the Brazil, and indeed in the Tropics generally. 

Having heard many curious lake tales t about what proved to 
be oil inspection a vulgar feature, 1 spoke to M. Behrens, who 
led me to his employer’s lust-haus on the holy lake, launched 


* “Caparosa” is primarily our copperas 
(sulphate of iion), also applied to verdigris, 
and the shrubby tree got the name on ac¬ 
count of the tender blue-green leaf. It is 
known at once by the cut or torn part of 
the twig turning dark and tarnudied. Ac¬ 
cording to the System it contains tannic 
acid wildi a solution of iron, which may be 
made into ink, and which supplies a block 
dye. ’The abuse of ite ptisane has, I was 
told, been already fatal to some who hare 
followed the example of Dr. Lund. The 
celebrated Paulhnia Sorbites, better known 
as Guarani (from the Tupy Guarana-uva) 
also combines theine and caffeine. 

.+ These lake superstitions are common 
in the Rrasil. La Condamine, Humboldt, 
and others apeak of the Lagda Dourada. 
Henderson mentions that of the Lagda Feia. 


Fnucc Max. records the fables of the Taipe, 
and heard of other traditions on the banks 
of the Rio dos Dheos and the Mucury 'Die 
Panmi or Parimd Lake of Guiana is equally 
rich in legenda Connected with lakes of 
golden sands was the city of Beni, Qrilo 
Pari, Grflo Pairiri or Paititi, alias El Dorado, 
whose streets were paved with the precious 
metal, and where the Emperor of the Musub, 
the great Paititi or gilded king of the Spa¬ 
niards, was smeared with oil as ho rose in 
the morning, mid covered with gold dust 
blown at bim by his courtiers through long 
recdH. Castelnau (vol. vi. 41) relates 
those of the Boldivian “Opabusti.” This 
word, like Southey’s Vepabussd, is a cor¬ 
ruption of Tpahussd, ypaba in the Lingua 
Brasilica meaning a lake. 

t 
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the boat, and struck out with the paddle. The piles and poles 
which have been said to denote pfalbauten ol- cramioges, were 
probably an old palisading now flooded. The length is about 
one and a half miles from south-west to north-east bending east, 
where a sangrador or drain, some eight to nine miles long, dis¬ 
charges it into the llio das Velhas, near the Fazenda called of 
Dona Iguana/ The southern side had greatly shrunk, and we 
saw at once what causes the “bubbling surface.” Here, during 
the rains, is a Cabeceira or head stream, one of the many feeders 
from the basin-sides, uhich gently rise to grassy Campo ground. 
On the opposite margin of the little reservoir rises a. pretty bit 
of cockney forest, which has been pierced with toy paths. The 

m 

lake is said to he tilling up, and the greatest depth in the eentre 
is three fathoms. The sides are overgrown with a tine pithy 
rush (junco), of which mats are made; this is one of the local 
industries; the others arc fishing and rude pottery, glazed with 
yellow and green. The poor almost live upon the Truhira, the 
Cummatao,! and the dreadful Piranha. + The vegetation around 
is stunted ; we are still in the lands of the plantain and the pine, 
but the Araucaria is short and licketty, evidently finding the air 
too hot to breathe. $ 

The Holy Lake was originally called Ypabussii (Yupubussul, 
or Lagoa Grande : it owes its pretentious name to superstitious 

* Mi. Ocibei's map nukes it lieait- (Anndiis aimunniuu), a must delicious fish, 
shaped, lying north anil south, with the ninth, nevt to the Tucuiiiiiid mnl the Fes- 
apex to the south, ami he drains it l»v a Ciid.i, is most esteemed hy the natives.” 
gieatly exaggerated “ llio Fulalgu " The The well-known Seiss.ir fish, Fn.uiha 

latter is the name of an estate belonging to in Tupy meaning seissais Om .lutluiLs 

the heiis of the late Cuuigifto Moi, Heintim tail it “de\il fish.” Cuvier uainetl it 
Moicira do Carvalho. Seira Salmo Fnajn, and unconsciously snuo- 

f The name of this lish, one of the Stihno- tioned the vulgai Almeiio and Faulista toi - 
iiid au, is variously written hy authois. Frineo liiption of Fnanha to Firuyya (so Oamfyyu 
Max , Crumatam;Pizario, ConmataandCur- for C>in.ilh.i). The fish is common m the 
inatan ; St. Hil., also Cnnnatnn , Uaidnci, Upper Ihuguaj and the Paraguay, ns well 
Cmumatdm ; Halfeld, Cumat& oi Omimattf, .is m the SiXo Francisco. Those that I saw 
and the Almanak, Curumalil—the Litter were fiom one foot to eighteen inches long 
two neglecting the nasal sound which it hy about ten indies deep, flat but shmt nml 

certainly has. I hesitate whether to write thick The carnivorous fish swims vcrti- 

Cununat&o or (Jurumatito, the first conso- cally, and is supposed to turn on one side 
nant being doubtfully sounded. This fiali when it bites , the serrated teeth bend 
is about two feet long; it 1 leaps like oui backwards; they easily tear off the flesh, 
salmon, with its silvery scales glancing in and a shoal will, they say, in ten inmates 
the sun, and it must be caught in drag-nets, reduce a lutlloik to n skeleton I found 
as it will not Into at Imit. There is also a the meat dry, full or spines, and with poor 

salt-water fish of this name, soft and full flavour On the Lowci Kao Francisco the 

of spines. The savages shoot it with ar- people refuse to eat it. 

rows (Prince Max. ii. 137), Mr. Bates (ii. $ Tho Lngfia Kanta proved to be 2:228 
HO), "Caught with hook and line, baited feet above sea-level (B. F. 208°T, them, 
with pieces of bananft, several Ciu imat& 7fi*). 

VOL. II, 
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which have now died out. hi ancient days people made of it a 
Pool of Bethesda, and a Dr. Chilli, in 1749, found that its waters 
contained medicinal properties. The tale which Henderson re¬ 
counts abfmt its surface being filmed over with a silvery pellicle 
like mercury, was unknown to all. They preserved, however, 
the tradition that, “once upon a time,” a woman used to be seen 
hovering over the centre, •'Whilst a silver cross arose from the 
depths. Many a hardy fellow, doubtless in a pitiable state of 
nervousness, paddled to make a prize of a precious metal, and 
was sunk by a mysterious whirlpool, when, as the Arabs say, he 
passed without loss of time from water to fire. The spirit was 
exorcised—a common process in Hibernian legends—by some 
holy man, whose name has fallen into unmerited forgetfulness. 
Similarly in the Mnnitoulin Islands of Lake Huron, the Manitou 
(popularly and erroneously translated “Great Spirit ”) forbade 
his children to seek for gold ; the ore was supposed to be found in 
heaps, but no canoe could reach the spot before being over¬ 
whelmed by a tempest. All these have vanished:— 

The intelligible forms of ancient poet*. 

Die ulten Fnbel-wesen sind nioht mchr. w 

and humanity is no longer sorely tempted upon the Holy Lake. 

Disappointed, to Jaguara we returned, and I found it difficult 
to tear myself away from the pleusaut society of my new friends, 
Dr. Quintiliano and Sr. Duarto. I little thought at the time that 
the latter was so near Ins end : he had been treated for ulceration 
of the leg ; the wound was healed, but when lie returned to Ouro 
Preto he died suddenly. Hospitality is the greatest delay in 
Brazilian travel. Tt is the old style of Colonial greeting; you 
may do what you like, you may stay for a month, blit not for a 
day, and the churlish precepts and practices of Europe are un¬ 
known.* At length, however, I found a pilot, Chico (i. c., Fran¬ 
cisco) Diniz de Amorim, who had a fann near the Retiro das 
Freiras : he was described to me as very “ fearful ” (medroso), 
meaning skilful and prudent. The others were Joaquim, the son 
of Antonio Correa, overseer of Casa Branca: a useless shock- 

'* The Basque proverb nays, - - 

^ Arraina eta aiTo&i 

Ileren cgunac carazes, campora dcragoza 

Fish and guests after the tliml day stink, and must be cast out of the house/* 
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head, unable to work. I presently bought for 40 $000, a kind of 
“ IgAia,” * a tender-canoe, and used to send him ahead to explore 
the Rapids. The third was Jofto Pereira, of the Rio de Jaboti- 
catuba, afreedman of tlie late Padre Antenio : he was the hardest 
worker of my five crews, but as fierce and full of fight as a 
thorough-bred mastiff. We got on well together; I did not, 
however, engage him for the Rio dfe Siio Francisco, lest his 
readiness with his shooting-iron might get me into trouble. 
These men were to receive 6 $000 per diem, and 2 $000 whilst 
returning to their homes : they asked a collide of days to prepare, 
and they caused no unnecessary delay. Usually, every excuse is 
offered, the favourite one, both here, on the Rio de Siio Fran¬ 
cisco, and on the Amazons, being that the wife is about 'to grow 
another olive branch. 

As far as Jaguura, the River has shown us more broken waters 
(Quebradas), tide-rips (Marctas), and runs, properly called 
“ Correntczas,” “ Corradeiras,” or “ Corredeir.is,” and “pontas 
d'agua,” when the stream swings swift around the points. The 
traveller, however, will hear them denominated Cachocira.i a 
generic term, equally applied to the smallest ripple or Strom- 
sclinelle, caused by a sunken tree, and to the Paulo Alfonso, 
King of Rapids. The word, therefore, will he used for conve¬ 
nience, without attaching to it any importance. To a certain 
extent it is correct, the difference of levels in most of the rapids 
is unimportant, and we shall not find a fall or drop (Salto) till we 
reach the Sao Francisco. The little perpendicular steps in the 
Caclioeira, or Correnteza, are called Corridas and Corred6<;as,t 
and especially occur in the scatters of rocks, known as ’Tai- 
paba, a corruption of ItaipAba. § On the other hand, the 
“ Canal ” is the fair-uray through the Caclioeira. 


* This in the Tupy word from “ yg,” 
water, and “jara,” lord. My “ Lord of 
the Water” was of Mandim or Fcrob.i 
wood, twenty-fire feet long, with average 
breadth of nineteen inches. Aa usual here, 
and the same is the case on the Mississippi, 
in defianco of all the rules of displacement, 
the dug-out was made leek-shaped, bulging 
at tho bows, with ty head larger than thu 
body, under the raffesmanhke idea that 
this facilitates progress. We can only com¬ 
pare them with the “ plough bows ” and 
the “short bluff ships” which are now 
figuring in our naval estimates, 
t Also written Caxoeira, which has the 


same pronunciation. The word corresponds 
in pait with the Kaudalcn of the Oimoco. 
In Tupy it is “ aba-ulicendaha,” which 
means equally a rapid (CVu hneira) or n catu- 
i ftefc (Cascata or Cntadupa). In parts of 
the Krazil, especially the Fioviiwo of Sfto 
Paulo, Caclioeira means a uvulet, without 
convoying tho idoa of rapids. Caekoeira 
is a classical Portuguese word, scil. Carliffo- 
oira, a plsico abounding in “ cachOe--," 
plural of cachSo, derived by Con stun tio 
from Coctio, boiling (water). 

t This is also a classical word, locally 
used in a limited sense. 

5 The word is Tupy, “Ita-ipa ” mean* 

D 3 
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The Caehoeirn proper is n place where the river skirts a 
hill, or breaks through a range which projects into it rocks 
that cause rapids. Generally it extends from one side to the 
other: its diminutive form is the “Camboinha,” a “Carreira,” 
or a “ t'orredor.” The upper strata in the Itio das Yelhas 
being mostly limestone, the obstruction is often a narrow w r all 
of loose stuff (padres mofedieas) through which a few' Irish¬ 
men with picks would ojien a way in twenty-four hours; once 
opened, the water laden with sand and gravel would not allow 
it to close. Before this is attempted, I should advise, however, 
the use of the diving-bell, or helmet, in each deep pool (fundao) 
which precedes the break. These basins where the water slackens 
(remansos, po^os, aguas paradas), and which lie close above the 
rapids, are in fact huge flumes and cradles where the gold + 
and diamonds washed down to the river-bed will be found to 


have settled, whilst the rock-bars crossing the stream must pre¬ 
serve the deposited matter from being sw r ept aw r nv during the floods. 
In the Bio de Silo Francisco the Caehoeirn is much more serious, 
because formed either of the hardest sandstone or of lumpy 
granite, whose crest numbers feet when here we hgve inches. 

The CVhoeii’a, like the “ Bongo,” or “ Mai Paso ” of the 
Upper Amazon, is nearly always found at tlio mouth of a tri¬ 
butary, a river, or a eorrego or stream which brings down mud, 
“ creek-sand,” and gravel. It causes inundations by arresting 
the flow', and these floods w r ould he easily remedied, whilst the 
stream would not he injured bv additional velocity. In rare 
places it may he necessary to canalize across a neck of ground, 
hut the Brazil is not yet prepared for such expenses.! On the 
Iiio das Vellias there are generally houses near the Caclioeiras, 
hut, as a rule, in the dangerous parts the people know' nothing of 
the river a league above or below their doors : they use canoes 
for fishing, crossing, and paying short visits, but they travel by 
the roads along the banks.1 


tag a stony icef. It is tiauslutcd “ (Jui- 
gulho” or “Pedragulho,” coarse giarel. 
Caste!uau (i. 421 anti elsewhere) mentions 
upm the Tocantins ltivei llio " Hiitnfpavu,” 
jappahly a peculiar way of spi Hing. 

‘ * Two attempts have been made to tmn 
the bed of the Bio das Yclhns ; ono was 
1«low Santa Lusia, and the other was above 
Jagu&ra. The success w.w partial, the 
precious metal was found in quantities, 


but after an enormous expenditure of 
human lalioui, the floods came down and 
the sticiim lotumcd violently toMts old 
ionise At present the jicoplc cannot reach 
the bottom of the lied, and coffer-dams, 
dragging machines, and diving bells aro 
equally unknown to them. 

+ Upon this subject I shall offer some 
observations in Chapter 15. 

$ In the Biazil, os in British India, 
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The bad “ Cachoeiras ” on the Kio das Velhns number ten, 
and all will require more or less work before a tug can be em¬ 
ployed upon the river. They are “wild rapids,” (Jiichoeirns 
brabas (bravas), the others being “mein hraba ” and “mansa,” 
or tame. There is no rule for passing them. Sometimes the 
raft must’ creep down the sides; at other times the pilot must 
make for the apex of the triangle, whose base is up-stream, and 
whose arms are formed by jumping water. Tn many of the tide- 
rips there is a double broken line, containing a, space smooth 
as oil, which shows the deep bed. The rock or snag, on the 
other hand, is known by the triangular lipple, with the base 
down stream. The paddles should he taken in, and the raft 
must be pointed down with poles (sobre vara): if the men are 
lazy they will spare themselves this trouble, and they will pro¬ 
bably come to grief. Where the current is very rapid, it is 
advisable to diminish the pace by dropping down stern foremost. *' 
“ Cordelling,” stern foremost by a rope from tin* bows, is mostlv 
confined to the tail-end of islands, whore there is a gate in the 
rocks through which the raft that would otherwise bo swopt down 
by the current^ must pass. Of course, the seasons make the 
greatest difference in the rapids; t some of them which are 
formidable during the floods, are safe when the dries set in. 
Generally they are most dreaded in the winter weather, when 
I passed them : during the inundations between December and 
March, a small steamer might pass over many of them without 
' knowing that they are there. The boatmen swim like ducks, 
despite'which many are drowned. A stranger without a life-, 
belt would have little chance of escape; it is therefore advisable 
to prepare for accidents by attacking dangerous places on 
chemise. 


water cum mu mention, winch should Ilivc 
been first undertaken, has been left to the' 
last I shall lmve more to say upon tins 
subject. t 

* Commonly called (rirar or descula) 
M (b> buiidu,” more prettily “de poppa j" 
opposed to the normal way “de bica" or 


“de cotrida " 

t Al. Lmis was on the Rio das Vellum 
between April la, 18G2, and July 3, 1832. 
His bead pilot was one Clemente Pereira 
of Tiilutmg. 1 , in the Vinculo do Mello. 
Hence the names id the C'.iehoeiras, and 
other features, which are not all correct. 



CHAPTER IV. 


TO CARA BRALCA AND THE CACHOEIRA DA ON(?A. 

TUB COUNTRY HOUSE.—THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN.—YISIT TO JEQUITIBA.— 

UGLY RAPIDS. 

O echo do Bio que o troviio Simula, 

E lento so prolongs rehoando. 

JJuminyos Joa€ Gonsalves do Maqalhdcx. 

Friday, August 16, 1867.—After a week fit Jaguara, I packed 
up my chattels by an effort of the will, and, accompanied to the 
“ Porto " by my kind hosts, embarked. We parted with manj r 
liopes to meet again, and with long wavings of the hat: presently 
I found myself, once more, like Violante in the pantry— alone. 

M. Liais records in May from Jaguara downwards, a constant 
depth of two metres, and no danger of grounding except from care¬ 
lessness : this, however, was not my experience. During the ten 
miles of to-day there was little to observe. We passed the bar of 
the Rio Jaboticatuba,* and we shot through a broken bridge and 
by a ferry raft with chain and pulley, belonging to the Fazenda ' 
•de Santa Anna of Sr. Antonio Martins de Almeida. After an¬ 
other bend we sighted on the left a square of white and brown 
houses with turreted entrance and private chapel. This place, 
the head-quarters of the Casa Branca estate, lies below a plantain- 
covered hill rising above the wild growth of the banks. The land 
is of rich limestone, with a wealth of water; is rich in cotton and 
sugar, maize and rice, haricots and the castor-plant; it breeds 
horses and mules, black cattle, and pigs; and on the river’s 
banks large granular gold in rusty quartz looking like iron is still 

to. 

Jie name id that of a fimt, somewhat in the Berra do Cipd, and is navigable for 

Abe common Jaboticabu (Eugenia C.m- the smallest craft to the Ribeir&o de Abaixo, 
libra.); but the tree is taller, the burk has distant some twelve leagues- Further down 
% different appearance, and the beiries do is the Cdrrego da Palma, whose bend, a 
not grow so low along* the trunk. Canoes little below the mouth, is called the Roto da 
Mcend the stream for five leagues; it heads Palma. 
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washed. The four square leagues may be bought for 300:000 $ 000, 
or less. 

A small party of Anglo-Americans met me on the bank and intro¬ 
duced me to the owner, Sr. Manuel Francisco (de A brim Guinm- 
rues). H*e was aflfinc, handsome, middle-aged man, Portuguese 
by birth; about eighteen years ago ho inherited half the estate of 
his uncle, Major Joiio Lopes de Abrcu. The manor house was 
in the normal style, fronted by a deep verandah, from which the 
owner can prospect the distillery, the mill, whose wheel informs 
ns that sugar is the staple growth ; and the other offices. At the 
end of the verandah is the Chapel of N d S* 1 do Carmo, with her 
escutcheon of three gilt stars upon a wooden shield painted blue ; 
here there is chaunting on Sunday evenings. The Ken/allus or 
negro quarters arc, as usual, ground-floor lodgings within the 
square, which is generally provided, with a tall central wooden 
cross and a raised wooden stage for drying sugar and maize; the 
tenements are locked at night, and, in order to prevent disputes, 
the celibataires are, separated from those of the married blacks. 
These Fazendas are isolated villages on a small scale. They 
supply the neighbourhood with its simple wants, dry beef, pork, 
and lard, flour of manioc and of maize , f sugar and spirits, tobacco 
and oil; coarse elotli and cotton thread; coffee, and various teas 
of Cnparosa and orange-leaf. They import only iron to be turned 
into liorse-slioes; salt, wine, and beer, cigars, butter, porcelain, 
drugs, and other “ notions.” There is generally a smithy, a 
carpenter’s shed, a shoemaker's shop, a piggery, where during 
the last month the be’asts are taken from the foulest food, and an 
ample poultry yard. 

The life of the planter is easily told. He rises at dawn, and his 

* “Farinha de Millio” h1iou1<1 lie stooped raspings wcic attained (lapely or tapili, in 
(raolhado) for 24 honn; the manipulation Fiench colonies “la Couleuvre ") is sup- 
1 a delicate, and especially the water must lie plied by placing palm-leaven above and 
flowing, or the flour turns sour, and no- below the massaw lien in the press (prensa); 
quires a nauseous taste (farinha podre). It the sediment of the juiie that comes from 
is then pounded (socado) in die* stamps the moss is sidled tipidou (our tapioca), and 
(pilllo) and Sifted (ponerado) ; the dough the liquid is thiolsn away. The Indians, 
(nmsa) is toasted by slow degrees, other- like the Dahomans, prepaid! a m«ch roasted 
wisest will be injured, in large pans of and hard meal, which they called ouy-entan, 
tile stone or meted (Fumos de cobre, Ac ) and the Portuguese know as “Farinha de 
fixed in masonry 6ver tlio lire. Travellers guerra” (Prince Max. i. 116) In the 

hare used these articles for drying skins Brazilian forests there is a poisonous species 

and plants. This farinha is best when called mandioca brava ; 111 Europeans il 

eaten with milk. The people ignoie the produces fatal vomitings, but the wild 

com bread of the United States. In making people are said to eat it after keeping it 
manioc-farinlia, the bag in which the law for a day. 
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slave-valet brings him coflee and wasli-liand basin with ewer, 
both of solid silver.* After strolling about the mill, which often 
begins work at 2 a.m., and riding over the estate to see that the 
hands are not idling, he returns between 9 and 11 with his family, 
and if a bachelor with his head men, to brea^ast. The sunny 
hours are passed either in a siesta, aided by a glass of English ale 
—there is often nothing English in it but the name—in reading 
the newspapers, or in receiving visits. The dinner is between 
H r.M. and 4 p.m.— sometimes later; it is invariably followed by 
coffee and tobacco. (#tten there is another relay of coffee before 
sitting down to tea, biscuits and butter or conserves, and the day 
.ends with chat in sonic cool place. The monotony of this Vida 
de Frade—Friar’s life—is broken by nil occasional visit to a 
neighbour, or to the nearest country town. Almost all are excel¬ 
lent sportsmen, good riders, and very fond of shooting and 
fishing. They are also doctors, great at administering snlsapn- 
rilla and other simples, and at prescribing diet. In Gardner’s 
time Buchan’s “ Domestic Medicine,” translated into Portu¬ 
guese, was the book; now the Formulary of Cheruoviz must 
have made a little fortune ; it is part of the furniture, as was 
“ Guillim ” in the country-houses of our grandfathers. Honneo- 
patliy 1 throughout the Brazil is in high favour, and generally 
preferred to the “ old school ” and tin 1 “regular mode of practice.” 
The choice is the result, I presume, of easy action upon the high 
nervous temperament of the race, and the chemist who denis in 
the aim ilia simdibus, makes more money than his brother the 
allopath. 

We will now visit the Eiigeuho, or sugar-house, the simplest 
expression of a mill. In the more civilized establishments a 
light wheel works by a cogged axle, the two iron or iron-banded 
cylinders placed horizontally.! The old three perpendicular 


* This is f»till the custom of Tiukcy, 
Egypt, anil Persia On tho Bin das Vcllias 
metal is preferred to tho mole fi.tiigil>le 


material - for cvcrywheie in the Brazil 
negfoes break whatever they handle 

";'T|ie estaldislier of homceopathy in tho 
who corresponds with Dr Samuel 
w e in New England, was Dr. 13. Mure, 
/ lilwnchman, a most active and energetic 
prtaelytiser, who worked the press with 
Unwearied energy. 11 You and I are the 
only men who love homoeopathy for its own 


sake,” Hahnemann eaul to him. He died 
I believe on the Red Sea, riding hiB fnvou- 
l ite hobby-horse towards and for the benefit 
of India. The “ Institute Homeopatico do 
Brasil’’ published his "PraticaElementar,” 
and it has reached several editions. 

+ “ Engenho de ferro deitodo,” opposed 
to the ancient system of upright cylinders 
called “Engenho do pda empd.” When 
not woi ked by a water-wheel, a long lover 
is carried round the walk by cattle. 
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rollers are waxing obsolete; and a hopper sometimes protects 
in these days the slaves’ hands from mutilation. There is 
an utter absence of European chemical science and of modern 
machinery: the vacuum-pan, the “ subside! 1 ,” and the “steam 
evaporator,” are equally unknown. Even the simple use of bone 
black and lime, to remove the albumen *and the acetic acid of 
the sugar, have not been adopted. The ripe stalk should be 
ground as soon as cut: it is often piled in the yard for days, and 
the accidental rents in the outside skin, hacked by the awkward 
black, acidify the juice by admitting the air. The caldo or 
garapa^ is run right into the pans, which often are not thoroughly 
cleaned; it is slowly boiled down in coppers exposed to atmo¬ 
spheric action, and the laziness of the boilerman prevents his 
skimming the juice with care. Hence, in this Land of the Cane, 
those who prefer loaf sugar must send for it to Europe.! 

The “ American ” party consisted of nine souls, including a 
wife and three young children, white-headed, blue-eyed, red- 
cheeked rogues, always blessed with health, restlessness, and 
accidents; they are extreme contrasts to the slow, dull, vdiity- 
brovvns of the land, and here the southern “ cross ” is uncom¬ 
monly strong. " They lmd been living for some four weeks in a 
house assigned by the host, and during that time their united 


* The woul is, T hclieve, Indian it 
propel ly means Canny, 01 wme of Mig.ii- 
cane, or wild honey .uul it extends far. 
It is simply the hesli c.me-juicc, whn.li 
Llic people lire fund of drinking .after the 
Indian fashion, warm , to me it is much 
mure agreeable cold. Uarapa is a f.ivouiitc 
beverage with Tropeiros, and it stands on 
the shelves of every Vemla, together with 
Cnpilloire and other mixtures. For cattle, 
and especially for horses, it is an admirable 
fattening food. 

t The following is the lude system in 
this part of the Brazil. The canes are 
ground by the rollers, and the juice (caldn 
or garapa, the Spanish huarapo) flows into 
the boiling coppers (caldeiras) of these 
there aie usually three, worked by a single 
ucfjio. The trash (bagago, in French ba¬ 
gasse) is still rich : it iB good for animals, 
especially pigs, it wonld supply fuel for a 
steam engine, and* it is excellent manure, 
returning silex and saccharine matter to 
the soil. Now it is generally piled in a 
heap and left to decay. From the coppers 
the juice passes to the cooler (resfriadeira), 
where feculences and impurities subside, 


lmd the “caldo” crystallizes It is then 
placed in vats (loinius) whose bottoms, half 
the lncadth of the tops, are pierced with 
holes, and are provided with bungs These 
troughs arc covered with brick-clay, never 
animal chaicoal when the molasses (mo- 
lado) has di .lined out, the sugar iB dncd in 
tho open air, ruked about by negro boys, 
and allowed to become thoroughly impure. 
Finally, it is stood iu the sugai chamber 
(Caixao de nastmar). 

For distillation tho molasses from the 
tiouglis is led by channels (Incas) to a large 
canoe-shaped wooden cistern (coclie). It is 
then mixed with the scum from the boilers, 
and reduced to about 11° Reaumur, in the 
tank, for alcoholic- fermentation (tanque de 
nzedar) It is then carried to the still 
(alamluque), an ohl-fashioned and rarely 
cleaned machine like a retort. This usually 
receives three feeds (alamhicadas) iu the 
twelve Louis work being rarely done at 
night. Finally the spiiit is poured into a 
square wooden bin containing some $00 
kegs * this “tanque de Restilo ” when hol¬ 
lowed out of a single log is called M Paiol.” 
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“venda bill,” food included, had been only 26 $000—say, 30/. 
per annum. A wonderful infirmity of purpose seemed to affect 
them; the only reasonable cause of delay was a wish to try 
the effect of a rainy season before squatting in the new Alabama. 
Some liked the place, because it is above the difficult rapids, and 
it is connected by land and water with Sabard the market, a sine 
qua non here. Others abused it; they held [it unfit for the 
plough, and objected to the Brazilian style of spontaneous pro¬ 
duction, where the land is uncleaned, where the only implement 
is a bill-hook at the end of a long handle used to lop oft* the 
sprouts of the young wood springing from undecayed roots, and 
where gathering is the only work and care. They naturally 
enough objected to plant in the same field cotton and corn, beans 
and Palma-Cliristi, the sole rude succedaneimi for a rotation of 
crops now known in the Brazil. The best lands are here sold at 
15 $000—40 $000 per alqueire of 6 x 2 square acres, and large 
tracts may be purchased for much less. To work profitably, 
however, they require stock and fifteen black hands—the latter at 
present a very expensive article, ranging from 50 1. to 100Z. The 
production per acre is of cleaned cotton, one bale o£500 lbs., worth 
a minimum of 200 $000 ; 40 bushels of com fetch from 40 $000 to 
80 $ 000, and the same is the price of an equal quantity of beans 
and rieinus seed.* The acre also produces 100 lbs. of tobacco, 
worth 60 $000, and the price will he raised by proper treatment. 
Not being over-burdened with money, the colonists must rely 
mainly upon time-purchases. I heard afterwards that they had 
bought a raft, and descended the river to Trahiras. One of 
them, Mr. Davidson of Tennessee, volunteered to accompany me 
as 'adjutant-general; I liked the nmn, and gave him a passage to 
the Rapids of Paulo Affbnso. 

The host was a bachelor, and the evening of my arrival was 
ushered in by music and dancing; a "pagoda,” however, not 
a "fandango,” nor the peculiar Congo style of saltation known as 
the " batuque.” \ I could not enjoy it, the sun had been over¬ 
powerful, and the breeze had been too cool: my principal suffer¬ 
ings tygre from cramps in the fingers, here, apparently, a common 
P 

* This mamona-oil sella at 1 $ 200 }tcr this port of the Brasil, 
alqueire—nearly 8 imperial gallons. The + Not'batucca, as it is written by Prince 
Southerners are familiar with the plant, Max. 
hut they rarely burn the oil, ns is done in 
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complaint. I had arrived on Friday, but the host would not 
give me leave to depart before Monday, and then, also, not till 
after breakfast. My raft was plentifully supplied by him with 
fine “Bestilo,” or rather “Lavado,” whose exceeding strength 
provoked the wonder and admiration of the river. A single wine¬ 
glass of this spirit before turning-in, especially when the wind 
and rain rushed under the raft-awning, was a protection against 
Ague. Thus, Peter Pindar:— 

“ Would you, my friend, the power of death defy t 
Pray keep your inside wet, your outside dry.” 

I found also a six-months’ provision of fine, white, clayed Bapa- 
duras sugar bricks, 9x6x2 inches. Hr. Munoel Francisco 
accompanied me to the “ Eliza,” embraced me, and wished me 
the best of voyages ; I parted from him with regret. 

August 19.—After two hours we passed on the right bank the 
Paracatu influent,* a buttress of cavcrned rock ending a hill; it 
was the first of three picturesque cliffs composed of calcareous 
blocks, tufted with trees, and separated by shallow green hollows. 
In front the distances were charmingly painted by the pink-blue 
ail* of the Brazilian spring, which lasted us twenty-three days 
longer, till we reached the Bio Pardo; the gauzy, filmy sky 
blurred the outlines of the vegetation and rendered mirrory the 
surface of the stream. The timber was small, the tallest growths 
being the Jatoba and the Angico Acacia; the most spreading was 
the Ganielleira or wild fig, that kindly gift of Nature, with dense, 
cool, dark-green foliage, and “heard of wood”f garnishing its 
widely-extending boughs. Clearings extended from the water to 
the hill-sides, making brown patches of dead vegetation; and 
oranges ami bananas showed where the dwelling places lurk. 
There was the usual beautiful variety of hue and form, so attrac¬ 
tive to all who have an “ eye for trees.” The mauve Quaresma, 
the chrysoprase of the young sugar, and the fan-shaped Arrow- 
cane (ul>d),J here 14 to 15 feet high, tasselling the long, smooth 
reaches, and a hundred tints of leek-green, gold-green, dark- 
green, spinacli-green, brown-green, pink-green, and red-green, 


* This must not lie confounded with the pyra), 

Paracatu influent of the true S.1o Francisco. t Barba de Pau or Tillandtua. 

The word thus written means good (catu) j “ Uira ” is also in Tupy a shaft or 
stream ipard); others hold it to be a cor- arrow, and Uirngabn, a quiver, 

rnption of Pira-catu, good fish (pira or 
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contrasted with the white flowerets of the Assa-peixe branco, with 
the silver-lined leaves of the Sloth-tree, and with the coppery 
foliage of the Cppahyba.* Here rose a tall skeleton, blasted by 
lightning, or slain by the nnnunl fires ; there a nude form enjoyed 
the disrobing of the dry season before assuming the impermeable 
'of the ruins; there a pauached palm rose bending and rustling 
in the wind. Now the trees shot boughs horizontally over the 
stream and curled up or put forth secondary branches towards 
the light; orchids were rare, but the llianas were as usual 
rampant, and pendulous birds’-nests occupied the best places. 
There half-cut trunks bent their heads into the water, whilst 
others, inclining down the river in the teeth of the wind, showed 
the force of the floods. Masses of vegetation rolled bulging down 
the bank. We especially remark the massive digitations of the 
Castor-plant, and the Taboca Cabelluda (hairy bamboo), a 
graceful, maidenly shape, but armed with angry thorns cockspur¬ 
shaped, and disposed in threes. The Hibiscus, 10 to 12 feet 
high, here known as the Mangui or Mangue,t will long attract 
the eye by its yellow cotton-like blossoms, by the young cordi- 
fonn leaves with velvety lustrous green, and by the dead infolia¬ 
tion washed with faint vermilion, lpolcing from afar like spangles 
of red. 

Below Paracatu is the Poco feio, or “ ugly well,” where a rock 
projecting from the left bank caused the little whirls and regurgi¬ 
tations here called, from their shapes, “ panellas de agua,” or 
water-pipkins. Three hours carried us down to P&u de Cheiro, J 
thus long had it taken to coast this part of our friend’s grounds. 
The estate, belonging to half-a-dozen owners, is estimated at 200 
nlqueires, and may, they told us, be bought for 8 to 10 contos of 
reis. A Californian who lately visited it, declared that he could 
make 2 $000 per diem by panning the gold which lies unworked 
in the banks. Then we came to the Lnpn, the longest and tallest 
limestone bluff on the river. This “rapes prtecelsa sub auras” 
is broken into a thousand cracks and holes, whilst the cavern is 
fronted by the most corpulent of stalactites. Here the Calcoire 
is based upon an iron-stone grit, which stains the banks with 

t# The Copahyba, also written Copaiva, Co- (Uuaxuma) do Mangue (Hibiscus pern&mbu- 
ji&Tlba (Copaifera oftcinahs, copaier, “ca- censw). 

pm ” tree) will be mentioned in Chap. 6. t literally “ perfumed wood,” a Laii- 

+ Arruda calls this Malvaoea Guochnma rinen. 
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iridescent water and rests upon sand, evidently the old bed. In 
many parts the slopes are frosted over with a curious incrustation, 
which lasted to the mouth of the Rio das Velhas. The crew 
declared that it was the efflorescence of arsenical pyrites from 
Morro Vellio. We dissolved it in boiling water, strained it 
through flannel, and made a hardish cake of uncrystalli/ed 
matter like impure su|ar; the taste was that of alum and salt¬ 
petre. The latter, as in Kentucky, often overlies a whitish-yellow, 
arenaceous soil, whose pores act as strainers. The rest of the 
surface was a rich soil some six feet deep, or double what satisfies 
the farmer on the fertile Mississippi. 

Now the currents are becoming rapids, and the bed is studded 
with islets of calcareous stone, dangerous during hnlf-flootl. At 
the Porto da Palma* M. Dumont’s navigation at present ends. 
Four huts stand at the Parra de Pan Grosso, justly so called 
from the huge timber of its banks. Jt is said to head near 
the Rotulo t estate, which was bought from a certain Marquez 
(P. N.) of Sahara by the English Company at Comes, who 
intended it to supply their miners with provisions. The survey 
of this Fazenda extended over a year, and cost some 14001. 
The overseer under the General Manager, Mr. J. Pennycook 
Brown, is a Mr. Broadhurst, whose father, together with a son- 
in-law, Manuel Sunplicio, bought from Sr. Bonifacio Torres part 
of the estate called “ Cana do Reino.” Mr. Broadhurst the 
elder brought out English machinery for carding, spinning, and 
weaving cotton; he was nfterwards drowned in the Cipo River, 
which runs out of a dip in the mountain. The same happened 
to two or three other Englishmen—an accident charitably attri¬ 
buted to the superior excellence of the rum. The Fazenda do 
Rotulo has fine red and black soils, based on limestones, and in 
two places saltpetre lias beeu worked. It is to be sold for 
50: 000 $000, but it has the disadvantage of being far from water 
carriage. On the other hand, it is some six leagues long by two 
broad, and it would support a little settlement of forty families. 

At 5.10 p.m. we idly came to anchor off a sand-bank, the Praia 
da Cangaiujao : t it is backed by land bare of grass, and a few huts 

i 

• Or Porto das Palmas. wild men, who were well acquainted with 

+ Rotulo a roll or Uhel; it is and had given names to the medicinal 

generally corrupted to “Rochclo.” growths of their forests, used thia plant in 

t “ Of the nettle ” (Jatropha urens). TJio local phlebotomy. They switched with it 
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are on the other side. We slept on hoard the “ Coffin,” and 
were pleasantly surprised to find no insects. The night was 
still as the grave, and at times curious sounds from water, earth, 
and air reminded me of those described by wanderers in the 
Amazonian forests—the work of some night-bird or beast, or fall 
of heavy fruit, or the plashing of hungry fish. At midnight, tall 
distinct pillars of white mist, silvered by the moon, formed a 
majestic Colonnade slowly progressing down stream. At 4 a.m. 
the hot humid air of the River Valley was clear; before sunrise, 
however, a cold draught swept from the Serra Grande or do 
Espinha$o on the east,* and condensed the vapour into a thick 
fog. ‘During the day the breeze chops round to the north, 
forming a head-wind which refrigerates the surface stream ; the 
fish will bite at midnight but not at noon. The evenings are 
mild, serene, delightful. 

August 20.—We resolved to set out betimes, but the vapours 
kept us at anchor till long after sun-rise, and we had reckoned 
without (including) our host. The country now assumes a type 
which will last. In the oiling is a grassy table-land or ridge 
either with one or two distances, bristled with a,few trees, and 
rising high above the avenue of bush and forest, through which 
the stream flows. After a couple of hours wo paddled under a 
split bridge which had been carried away in 1858: like that of 
Casa Branca it should have been raised at least 50 instead of 
82 feet (10.80 metres), a fair allowance for extraordinary floods. 
The site is, as usual, badly chosen ; instead of being divided into 
two a little lower down, it runs like a causeway right across a 
branch channel formed by inundations on the left bank. The 
original cost had been 2:800 $000, and the holes made for plant¬ 
ing the piers had yielded 4:400$ 000 of gold. An engineer 
offered to repair it for GOO l .—instead of 60 1 .—and the owner 
therefore prefers a raft. 

Just below it, to “ larboard,” is the pretty little village of 
Jequitiba; t here is a lakelet 'draining into the main channel 


the part affected, and when sufficient in* 
domination was produced, they made a 
I'goat number of incisions with a stone or n 
knife, a stylo of cupping moro barbarous 
» ‘mm, than the African. 

V * This corresponds with the south-east 
wind that blows at sunrise on the lower 


M)H!*Ls<-ippi. 

t Or Gcquitiba, a tnaghificent forest 
tree (Corn-atari legalis, Mart. ; Pyxidarin 
macrocaipa, Schott). Tho colossus is often 
180 feet high, and its spreading shade 
would shelter a small caravanr 
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further down. Opposite we sighted the Fazenda do JequitibA, a 
sugar estate belonging to Colonel, better known to the people 
as Capitao Domingos Diniz Couto. It was impossible to pass 
him, and the visit led to the expected result; a room was shown, 
breakfast was ordered, and with difficulty I extracted a promise 
for dismissal on the next day—after the early meal. One cannot 
sympathise with the Ndltliron’s estimate of Brazilian hospitality. 
Besides the fact that the guest has obligations as well as the 
host, I always find in the Fazenda sufficient intelligence, espe¬ 
cially on local matters, to make up for lost time. At Jequitiba I 
was asked about the murder of the Baron von del’ Deeken; at 
daguAra my name was shown to me in the “ Itcvue dcs Deux 
Mondes,” a publication which, not having been salaried, persist¬ 
ently abuses the Brazil, and consoles the Brazilians by its gross 
ignorance of the subject which it maltreats.* 

Colonel Domingos lias a line taste for good soil; people wonder 
that he still works at adding acres to acres, but the process has 
now become part of his existence. He has some forty square 
leagues of land, and travelling down-stream for three dnjli we 
shall pass his ostate. Besides this Fazenda he owns the Ponte 
Nova on the Barra de .Jequitiba. about six miles distant, the 
Paiol with 100 head of negroes, the Bom Suceesso w T ith 
upwards of 300, and the Laranjciras. He will sell any or all of 
them, and from 1 pair to 500 pair of hands; he begged me to 
publish this spoiling oiler, which 1 accordingly do. 

We spent a pleasant day, and were visited by M. Bruno von 
Sperling, a German engineer, married, and settled near Ouro 
Preto; lie is now surveying the Mello estate. A small Portu¬ 
guese landholder told me that he had heard of eo»fi in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but exact information was not to be obtained. As the 
Colonel was suffering from cataract lie sent Sr. Antonio Justino 
de Oliveira, his kind and civil administrador, to show us his fine 
grounds. The place would be a Paradise with a steamer passing 
by it once a month. The garden)?, sloping down to the stream, 
give a pretty -view of the little Arraial on the opposite side, with 
its chapel, hacked by pink-blue hills in the far distance. The 
many acres were planted with a few roses, cockscombs, and 

• I rofer especially to the “Review's" rather tiavcstics it, or it ignores factx, and 
articles upon the Brazdo-Paragiiayan war, should seek infoi mation. 

Either it knows the truth, and conceals, or 
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other flowers; the fruit trees were mangos, figs, Avocado pears 
(Abacutis, Persea gratissima), and large Cuyetes or gourd trees 
(Crescentia Cujete); the rest was sugar* and bananas. There 
was a noble row of Jaboticabeiras (the well-known Eugenia cauli- 
flora) with cupped or rounded summits, dense foliage, and 
smooth myrtaceous bark, everywhere studded along bole and 
bough with small yellow-wliite flower-tassels and young berries, 
little larger than a pin’s head. In Sao Paulo the tree bears fruit 
only once a year in early summer, October and November: here 
.it is continually productive. I had looked forward to the myrtle 
season as one does to the strawberries in England and the cher¬ 
ries in France; the tree, however, is not found on the Lower Silo 
Francisco—a great disappointment. Its fruit is one of the most 
delicate, in si/e a little larger than the biggest gooseberry, with a 
tough coriaceous skin like that of the Brazilian grape. The 
flavour is lost when theJaboticuba is brought to- market; the 
proper thing is to eat it oft' the trunk ; a tree may be hired at Sao 
Paulo for 10 #000 per annum, and “ arnlar a Jaboticaba ” I cn 
fnmlRc is a very pleasant picnic. 

Auffimt 21.—Having offered some parting advice to our host 
touching a visit to some ophtlialmist at Bio de Janeiro, before 
couching became too late, we set out at 7 a.al., much condoled 
with. The river was beautiful; its grassy bluff seemed to bar 
the course, and the irregular lay of the heights told us what was 
coming. At 1.40 i\m. our troubles began, they were to last lor 
five days. (>ur awning nearly came to grief at a sharp volta or 
bend + a little below the Barra do 1 )iamnnte. Twenty minutes 
afterwards we came to the Saco da Anta or d’Anta. The Saco 


or Beviravolta * here corresponds with the “ Horseshoe bend ” of 
the North American rivers; the stream makes a sharp turn, at 
times running almost parallel with itself, and the land on its 
convexity becomes a quasi-peninsula with a narrow neck. 


• I have rarely s>oon finei sugar-cane, 
certainly none in the Crar.il It is the' 
Cayana quality, and the stalks when 
cut are 10 feet long by 1J inch in dia¬ 
meter. Such is the effect of the Mafapo 
soil. 

f 11 To go to Jaboticaba.” 

J Usually pronounced in Minas and Silo 
Faldo “ Vorta.” The confusion of the r 
and l arc as common as in China, and 


I have heard n " University man ” and a 
Fiovinrul Deputy call the Estrella da 
Alva (the morning star) Kstrera cU Arva 
As lias Irocn said, many of tho “ Indians ” 
cannot articulate the l. Moreover, in 
Tnpy it is popularly asserted that /, r, 
and l arc wanting. This, however, cei- 
tainly does not appear u the Lingoa (Joral, 
which ignores d, f, h , l , and r. 
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Here a grassy bluff on the right bank fends off and loops 
the stream; the tall rock falls, into the bed, throwing over a 
ridge which causes the water, to break nearly right across; the 
material is lamellar shale, porous, and full of holes; it might 
easily be removed by a small steam-hammer. The current, as we 
can see, swings to the left, having a large sand-bank to. the right, 
bends in the latter direction tinder a tall bank and disappears ;* 
the course is from west to east. Chico Diniz went down in the 
tender carrying our damageable goods, and cut away some 
branches dangerous to the awning. We then floated along 
the bank to port under pole, and stem foremost, an occupation 

1 

which cost us eight minutes, and the preparations for it hal£an- 
hour. 

After the ** Tapir’s bend” we at once came to the Funil—here, 
as in Sao Paulo, pronounced Funi. This name—entonnoir, or 
funnel—in land formations means a defile; on the Brazilian 
rivers it is usually applied to rapids breaking across the head of 
a long, straight reach that ends in a vanishing point. Here an 
eyot or sand-bank, covered with gravel and pebbles, bisected' the 
upper entrance^ and the course was from west to east. We 
bumped down the island’s right side, hugging it to escape bad 
rocks mi the river’s bank to starboard; then we poled over, 
always a delicate operation, to the proper left side, avoided the 
“ brush,” and made fast. Bag and box were sent down the left 
branch in the tender, which ascertained that the rock-bed was now 
too much exposed for the raft. Perforce we again bumped across 
the stream below the heavy central break to the right bank, wlnye 
canoes, plantains, and a hut denoted the Fazenda do Funil. t 
At 5 p.m. we prepared our dormida (bivouac) on the Praia do 
Funil, a dry sand-bank to the left. The first step was building 
the hearth, and this did not take long, fuel being found every¬ 
where. I observed that, contrary to the African habit, my 
people preferred the small fire, which was the practice with the 
“ Indians,” who, to warm their naked bodies even in fcjje wigwam, 
and to defend themselves against wild beasts, used to make their 

* i 

* The total" windings are soatb-soutk- five on. the right and four on the left This 
east, south-heat, east, north-east, north; obstacle would severely try the engines of a 
and at last the general direction, north- tag going up-stream, 
west M. Uaia, who descended the Rio + M. Liais shows a dear way between 
das Velhas, where the rivexuutst have been' the sand- bank on the left and three lumps* 
somewhat fuller, shows nine detached neks, of ttaPHefttii Hoag the right bed. 
vol, n. ,* 
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women beep wood burning all night.* Came Seca and fish, when 
any is caught, are skewered and planted by- the blaze. The next 
operation is to make Angu, that almost universal dish; porridge, 
hasty-pudding, stirabout, polenta, mush, and the ugfili of Unyam- 
wezi. Fub& or maize meal is thrown little by little into boiling 
water and .moved with a stick, or it will be lumpy; it should -be 
eaten as soon as the whole is, wetted, f The favourite national 
dish, feijao floating in lard, t is kept upon the fire all, night so as 
to be ready for the dawn-breakfast. The men pass the evening 
chatting and smoking till' ready for sleep, when they spread their 
mats and hide well in the smoke-drift, and no wonder that they 
so qften suffer from Cadeira or lumbago. 

The air was delightfully pure, and I sat for some time listening 
to the voice of an old friend. “ Pat ”—the blow—“Whip-poor- 
"Will.” This Cnprimulgus begins to be vocal with the crepus- 
cule,' somewhat like certain owls, especially the Strix Aluco of 
Europe, § and liis loud and remarkable cry will extend, with 
certain intervals, all down the Eio de Sao Francisco. His man- 


* Like African!*, they used to light fires 
by the side-of newly made graves, not to 
frighten away evil Hpmta or the devil (ac¬ 
cording to travellers), hut for the per¬ 
sonal comfort of the defunct. 

t Another form is colled Mingiiu (not 
Mingant, as Piinco Max. i. 116); it is 
made of manioc, farinha in water, and 
sometimes with a little cinnamon. A third 
preparation ib termed Cariman, derived from 
Carictorun, and Mnni Manioc, “running 
manioc. ” In old author# we find “ mfngan ” 
, or “Ionker,” potage or thick “bouillie," 
made with salt, pepper, and manioc-meal. 
Yves d’Evreux mentions a Norman inter¬ 
preter named David Mingan. The Fiifio is 
fqnnlia mixed with hot water, or better 
still, with broth of fish or fowl, it is a fa¬ 
vourite accompaniment with fish. 

J Popnlar writers -inform us that fatty 
and carbon-producing substances, so neces¬ 
sary to the inhabitants of the Arctic regions, 
lose their use ah we approach the Equator, 
and are supplanted by fruits, nee, and 
similar light food. This is by no means 
the case. The Italian consumes a quantity 
. W^'Uil “which would make an Englishman 
Tbs Hindu swallows at a meal neaily 
‘tumbler full of Ghi or melted butter, and 
few, if any, Northrons can eat his greasy 
Sweetmeats with impunity. The naked 
* negro, panting near the Line, satuzrtBs his 
food with palm oil, and even at BUa in 


the Biaril, where the " coloured cubs from 
Africay ” is comfortably .clothed, where he 
can buy meat in abundance and obtain any 
quantity of ardent Bpmts, the oily and 
spicy (aruru and vatapk (palm-oil chop, Ac ) 
are eaten by all classes. . Near the Equator, 
the damp heat has mnch tho same effect 
upon diet as the cold of high latitudes ; 
strong diffusible stimulants, port, sherry, 
and stout are better than thin claret and 
French wines, and meat is much more di¬ 
gestible than vegetables. Practice is worth 
all the theories or rather the hypotheses of 
pseudo-theorists, and the habit of one writer 
copying from the other without an attempt 
at independent inquiry traditionalises a 
variety of error. 

§ Prince Max. mentions sundry other 
TSngoulevens. There is a larger species 
than the common Whip-poor-will, which 
Marcgraf calls Ibiyaoji, and he (1. 267) 
Bacouraou. Another (described i, 370) is 
the Cnprimulgus nthereus, which soars 
high In the air like a bird of prey. A third 
is the Mandalua (C. grandis), white mixed 
with brown : and its rihorp whistlings fill 
the forost. The German ornithologist de¬ 
scribed for the fifat time (iih 01) the Cury- 
angfi, a day-bird which flies during the 
light, and mixes with horses and black 
cattle in the paetiire; a&4 the Caprimulgua 
leucopterus (ui. 17S), whose.beak is Eke, 
that of C. grandis. 
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ners, as far as we observed, resemble those of the N. American 
species, and we often saw by day a pair nestling in.the sand. 
The Portuguese call the'bird “ John cut Wood,” and it is a curious 
commentary upon the “ding-dong” theory that one race hears 
“Pst—Whip-poor-Will ” and the other “ Joao CortaPdu.” By 
mentally repeating the words I could produce either sound, but 
the Latin version seems preferable. 

August 22.—We were aroused at an early hour by the Coryangii 
or Curyangu (not Criango) bird (Caprimulgus diurnus, the Na« 
cunda of Azara), which seemed to say, “ How well ye woke! ” 
This goat-sucker has a musk-coloured coat, with white spots and 
bars on the wings. I often disturbed a quiet pair nestling by day 
in the shade of rock crevices; the flight was that of our night¬ 
jars, and ft was always short and low. We set out at 6 a.m. 
somewhat prematurely, and the “ smokes ” obscuring the river- 
surface, nearly caused an accident; a tree on the left bank, which 
could have been cut in ten minutes, drove us -amongst the stones 
of a “ rush.” 

At 8 a.m. we shot the Saco do Barreiro (de Gado)* the Bend 
of the Salt-Ligk (of Cattle). These places abound on .the Ilios 
das Vellias and de Sao Francisco; the banks of red, grey, yellow, 
or dull brown clay are burrowed with lines of holes by the 
tongues of beasts and the beaks of birds, which usually visit them 
in early morning. As in the United States, the lick is often 
saline only by name, and the practice must be compared with the 
earth-eating disease of Africans in the New World. In parts the 
breeders mix salt with the clay and throw it upon the stream-side 
to produce an artificial glaisiore, but as a rule it is not considered 
-sufficient to lay down salt, as the lick requires & peculiar sort 


* M. Liaia calls it "Cachoeira do Pa6 
Seco." Here the stream,runs from south 
to north, arid is faced by three low blue 
hills. We easily descended m four minutes, 
crossing from right to left, and thus avoid¬ 
ing the breaks on both sides. * 
According to Asara ( 1 . 65) the "Indians,” 
who ignored the use of pure salt, supplied 
it by the saline "barro,” which they de¬ 
voured in abundance. Prince Max. remarks 
(ii. 267); " La glrise du Br&il n’a pas le 
goCit satin, et je n’ai nmcontr&chez les h&bi- 
t&ns indigenes de ce pays aucun mete said ” 
A carious commentary upon the supposed 
necessity of the condiment. It must, how¬ 
ever, be observed that the Tupya were 


eminently carnivorous, aud thus they found 
their salt in their meat. This of course 
would not be the case with "vegetarians." 
Earth eating is not unknown to the Bra¬ 
zilians. I havo shown that in Africa, as 
amongst the Ottomac Indians, whom Hum¬ 
boldt describes as intrepid geophagi, it 
iB eaten in large* quantities without doing 
injury. I*cannot, therefore, with St. Hil., 
hold that the Ottomaos are the sole excep¬ 
tion to the fatality of geopbagism. He de¬ 
clares that the Brazilians prefer the clay- of 
the termi tafia; this is also the ease in 
Unyamwezi, where it is called "sweet 
eartfife 
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of clay. After two unimportant features,* we drew near Hie 
Maquine Rapids, which have a very bad name. No one could 
explain the word; our pilot “ guessed ” that it was that of a huge 
u kraken ” like the “ worms ” of “ strange dragons of vast magni¬ 
tude ” which haunted England in the “good old” days. It is 
culled the “Maquine Fequena,” to distinguish it from a creek lower 
down the river. 

The first symptom was a fragmentary ledge on both banks, 
dark friable limestone tilled up at an angle of 40°; this is called 
the Cabeceiras do Maquine. We made fast to the left bank near 
a fine cotton-field that runs up a gently sloping hill. Here we 
could look down the straight reach, some 400 yards long; about 
600 feet of smooth water separate the Upper from the Lower 
Rapids, which are considered to be the worse. They are formed 
by the bluff end of a short range, whose general course is to the 
north-east, but which bends to the north-north-east, throwing the 
stream from its main direction to north-east 25°. The limestone- 
base forms an oblique ridge from north-west to south-east, where 
the w r ater breaks right across, and even at this season only one 
rock appeared well above the surface. The friable limestone, 
split and stratified, is easily broken with the hand; before 
approaching the narrow wall there is a fundao or hollow at least 
ten feet deep, and thus nature would keep open the narrowest 
road. 

After reconnoitering, we embarked with the “ trem ” or lug¬ 
gage in the tender, which now drew 4—5 inches. Apparently 
there was a fair way on the right, but it is not shown in the Flan, 
and the pilots always prefer the left. We went to port of a 
central rock-knob, and, safely crossing the broken water, we 
made for the half-way house, a sand-bank on the starboard side 
fronting the smooth that divides the. Rapids. Hence we watched 
the “ great ole barque ” take her lumbering way ; after two or 
three chancy swings and half broacliings-to she obeyed the pole, 
and came down gallantly, t 

Having rested till noon, we prepared to attack the Maquine 


Caeboeiras^as duos Bams am 
' 1 * 8 . 

, 'M. Liam's plan shows a dear way ii 
■midstream, and. two main obstructions. 
_i upper break is of two-blocks of atones, 
itfa die thalweg in the centre. Then aftei 



the smooth, earns three detached rock- 
piers on the right, end opposite them a 
corresponding formation, but smaller and 
more broken, hi this section there are 
two stones, which'must be removed from 
the thalweg. 
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Abaixo or Lower Rapids. Fortunately, I left my books on board 
the “ Eliza." We went to the left, grounded on the rock ridge, 
which slants like the upper formation, and were whirled round 
against the trees; I could save only my' journals, somewhat 
like, to institute a modest and uninvidimis comparison; Caesar, 
Camoens and Mad. Andre (de la Mediocrite). Reaching the left 
bank we viewed from the feathery shade of a' charming Jatobd the 
doings of the ark. A second portage had been, made, each occu¬ 
pying some fr&o hours, and, thus relieved, she slid safely down in 
her usual playful elephantine way. But she was assisted by 
certain- moradores of the neighbouring hamlet of Maquine Pe- 
queno, Jose Luiz de Oliveira, who, accompanied by his two 
cousins, stripped, and lent a hand in lifting the “ Eliza ” at a 
critical moment. They would take no reward, but a glass of our 
fine coliobated Lavado and a few cigars seemed to content them. 

After shooting this “Long Wault," the line, “barring" the 
easily avoided scatter of sunken rocks (pedras mortiiH), should 
have been safe, but it was not so. My men had worked well, 
but they had drunk still better. They dashed upon a limestone 
rib near the left bank. They then bumped heavily and unneces¬ 
sarily in two places; the tender was almost lost, and I felt by no 
means comfortable as we approached the Caclioeira da Onga. 
Probably from these adventitious circumstances, the Ounce Rapids 
have left with me a more unpleasant impression than all the other 
combined difficulties of the Rio das Velhas. * , 

After about two miles we turned to south-south-east and 
entered a gorge already gloomy at 4 p.m. “ ’Sta gritando," it is 
crying ! said the men, giving anxious ear to the roar. Advancing 
swiftly for a few yards we saw the Cachoeira, breaking across with 
dangerous projecting rocks. We poled down_ the left side, and 
by opening too much to starboard we struck heavily upon the 
stones, and the water spouted up between the planks of the plat¬ 
form. Having escaped this shock, we crossed the stream to a 
smooth on the right and prospected it. The result was a stem- 

’ • 

* I vent'down entirely- by- the left; the steam but by water power, 
stream, however, evidently runs at the - * Yet the Plan shows only a stone pier, 
middle of the bea, aad this, when opened, and two hard he*df on the right, faced bjr 
will give-* dear passage. ‘In the Upper five scattered rocks which may easily be 
Maqnin6 the detached rqdc or recks most removed. The danger is from the detached 
be knocked away, .and in the lower the wall stone upon which the current breaks im- 
must be pierced. It wbuli, I-think, be mediately below the upper “gate.” 
easy herb to work'a large bamm^-iwtby 
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presentation, and we slipped down in eight minutes, ^yjrrowly 
shaving to port a dark laminated stone, dipping 50°, which was 
angrily throwing off the waters, and upon which the current 
broke. 

The crew was tired and out of condition; I resolved to avoid, 
by an early halt, the risk of a bad accident. We found on the 
left, opposite a clump of live huts called Jatob&, a few yards of 
sand under a precipitous bank of yellow clay; the men termed 
the place Praia da Cashoeira da On<?a. The day.had been 
wearying work, we had nearly boxed the compass. 

An angry mass of purple-brown cloud hung in the western sky; 
my men, hoping that the stream would be swollen, prayed for 
rain, which at this season sometimes lasts three or four days. 
At night the view was suggestive. On our right was the ominous 
growl and the lurid dashing of the Ounce Rapid : from the left or 
down-stream came the rattling babble of the Gorda braba, the 
“ Fierce Sandbar,” whilst the sky was red with the lust gleam of 
day, and flashed with the frequent prairie-fire.* In front flowed 
the stream, dark steely blue; the further waters were scolloped 
with the black reflections of the trees, which rose Jiigh where the 
Little Bear should have been. 

And this desert stream will presently become a highway of 
nations, an artery supplying the life-blood of commerce to the 
world. The sand-hank upon which we lay may be the landing- 
place of some wealthy town. The “Ounce Rapid" and the 
“Fierce Sandbar” will be silenced for ever. And the busy 
hum of man will deaden the only sounds which now fall upon our 
ears, the baying of the Giidra wolf, t and the tiny bark of 


much resembled the French wolf, except 
that the coat was redder. This carnivor 
especially favours the lands where forest 
and prairie meet or mix. I have never 
heard of its attacking man; but, on the 
other band, there are no snows to make it 
ravenous. 

There is also a swamp-bird called Gusrfi • 
or Gara (an Ibis), a won! derived from ig, 
water, and art, a parrot or parroquet: 
" water-parrot," from its fin* pink-red 
colour. 

As a desinence, guard, means lord or 
master; e.g. pyguam, a guide, literally lord 
of the path or foot (py). 


the little brown bush rabbit. 


* St. Hil. (III. i 202) declares that in 
Western Minas cultivators, fire the grass 
only during the moon's wane (dans son de- 
cours). 

t The word is G-u-dra-K, a great eater, 
very voracious. 11 G" is the relative, 
“u" is to eat, and -dra (m Hindostani 
“wild ”) is the verhal desinence. Guam 
(an eater) is intensifie d^ the post positive 
ft. The name is of tMpnimai here called 
wild deg or Brazilianwolf (lobo), the old 
prsus carnivora* being very well calculated 
Jm mislead ■ the Agnara-guasu of Azam, 
Jjqnrf. the €anl« xnexicanu* of Cuvier. I have 
frveen closely bfit a single specimen, which 
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We ipe taught to dwell far too much upon what has been; 
upon the ipxy, the proem, the first .canto of the grand Epos of 
Humanity; we are too indifferent about what is to be, in the days 
when the whole poem shall he unfolded. Bightly understood, 
there is nothing more interesting than travel in these New 
Worlds. They are emphatically the Lands of Promise, the " ex¬ 
pression of the Infinite,” and the-scenes where the dead Past 
shall be buried in the presence of that nobler state to which ye 
must now look in the far Future. 



CHAPTER V. 

TO THE FAZENDA DO BOM SUCCES60. 

THE CORdA, OR BAND-BAR.—PREPARATIONS TO VISIT DIAMANTINA.—THE 

PLEASURES OF SOLITUDE. 

The day is placid in its going 
To a ling’ring sweetness bound, 

Like a river in its flowing— 

Wordm'orth. 

m 

Before setting out it will be necessary to describe the ct Coroa”* 
feature, of which a neat specimen awaits us. 

The u crown ” is the “ sand-bar ” of North American rivers, 
an island in the stream, but very- unlike our “ holm,” inch or 
eyot. It is mostly, as we have observed of the Cachoeira, 
at the mouth of some little stream where the influx of fresh water 
slackens the flow, and it is often built upon detached stones or 
upon rock-ridges. The current swings to either side, leaving in the 
centre a bald convexity like the shaven pole of a Corfiado Indian, 
and of all sizes, from yards to acres. The water is shallow above 
it, deep below, on both flanks, and in the baylets and concavities 
where fish live to plunge and cattle to bask. When the formation 
is very low the drift wood floats over it; otherwise, tree-trunks 
are mostly found at the sides, and snags must be feared, especi¬ 
ally about the head or up-stream. Often the Corda is double? or 
even treble; it is always elongated down stream by the current; 
never circular as in lake formations, and the .edges are either flat 
with the water, or stand up in dwarf precipices. 

The surface is pebbly and gravelly—of all sizes, from an inch 

, I? 

Pronounced is the Latin to the latter Iby cui* ptu*; with them Cda 

qa, -Certainly nofSpe written with was the river plait (wise) where liable to 
ioe Max. "Correa.” The feature is inundation, and " CoAre,* literally a hole, 

_ wed to Praia, a “sandbank," attached was a little hay (emjeada) or river port, 
the side. The Tupya aajled the former where Canoes map? made fast 
cui’ 'bgu, ** Corda fle Areia, " opposed 
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to a these scatters come from the banks* and' are brought 
down by the floods. The material is mostly of quartz in. its pro- 
team forms, jasper, touchstone,, pingas d’agua (Quartznm nobile), 
crystallized, .stratified, and almost always red or rusty with iron- 
There is also an abundance of sandstonfl, limestone, and chlo¬ 
rite, which may or may not contain gold,* together with bits, of 
“ canga ” or ferruginous conglomerate, the gift of' the upper 
country. In places, the sand is very loose, admitting the foot to 
the ankle. In the hollows where rain sinks there are large flakes 
of mud three to four inches deep,, and wherever the waters extend, 
the pebbles in the. dry season show a. coat of indurated slime, 
whose base may be either cascalho (rolled gravel), soft sand, 
or hard mud. These Coroaa pure and. simple are haunted by 
gulls and terns, hawks and kingfishers, ducks and herons, plovers, 
gandpipers, and other birds which will he mentioned. 

A scattered vegetation of stunted trees and verdigris-coloured 
grasses and shrubs, forms, generally beginning with the end down 
stream, and thus the sand-bar becomes brooded. 

The typical growth is the Ara<ja guava, with comparatively small 
thin leaves, and' an exaggerated strength of wood, self-adapted 
to its locality. Another common shrub is the Ariuda, also called 
“ Alecrim da Corda; ” the leafage is smaller than that of t^e 
Psidium, the stem and branches are as stout and tough, and it is 
bent down stream by the force of the inundations; this plant also 
appears upon the sands. In places the water-sides are edged 
with a sedgy grass, whose blades average a finger and 1 a half in 
breadth! It is used for stuffing pack-saddles. Upon the Bio 
das Yelhas we shall, not- find the osier-like and broom-like growths 
which we first observed in the Bio de Sao Francisco below 
Bemanso, 

The sand-bar first forms under water, when it is oalled Areao, 
on “big sand-; ” it rises by degrees, and where the annual floods 
are not; too violent it presently becomes an “ Ilhota ” or islet j a 
“ CarapuQai” if cap-shaped; and if large, an “ Ilha ” or island'. 
Many, of them, like the Mississippi tow-head, are partly timbered, 
the wooded portion, up-stream, the sandy below, or vice vend. 
The feature is then permanent, and the figs and rfjfbosas bind the 


* From some, for instance .the Qorfa.djt gallinhaj £$& ha* boon taken; the people dig. . 
deep into the aand. 
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spil like the “ cuttun-woods ” of the United States. Passing the Bio 
Pardo we shall see another complication, where blocks of blue 
limestone, thinly grown with sturdy shrubbery, cumber the sur¬ 
face,-and lower down on the S&o Francisco, a combination of tall 
rock, timber, and sandflat. 

M. Liais advises these obstructions to be removed by “ dragu- 
age.” With diffidence I differ from him ; but would not the 
obstacles upon which they are formed themselves require drag¬ 
ging? A single rock-will, like a stick in the sandy desert, pro¬ 
duce an’ accumulation of matter; the same causes continue 
to be in operation, and doubtless every flood would renew the 
effects. 

August 28, 1867.—The warm morning tempted us again to set 
out at 6.80 a.m., half-an-hour too early. The course was from 
east to west, and we found our babbling friend the Coroa brabq 
a complicated affair of stone and sand-bar. On the left was a 
rock, then gravel, then another rock; to starboard rose the sand¬ 
bar, upon whose dexter side we lost no time in grounding 
heavily. We poled off with difficulty, and I did not like the 
look of things. Luckily we met a ragged youth, punting a dug- 
out towards the village, and,' for a consideration, Herculono 
Tygixeira de Queiroz was persuaded to accompany us. He 
landed, and presently returned a smart young waterman, in white 
shirt and pants, with straw hat, and the inevitable bone-handled 
sheath-knife strapped round his waist. 

After about three-quarters of an hour the “ Eliza’s ” head was 
turned to the north-east, thus describing a long horse-shoe with a 
very narrow heel. In places the river is to the land route, 8:1, not 
an unusuftl ratio; in others, 5 :1. Before us rose the tall blue 
broken wall of the Serra do Baldim, the “Baldoino ” of M. Liais, 
which bore north-east of JaguAra; it is said to contain deposits of 
alum, like those which we found on the Sao Francisco. Half-an- 
hour afterwards we passed the Cachoeira dos Paulistas, whose ledge 
does not run right across; the Plan makes it port of the “ banks 
of Cafundd.” * It became evident tha^the rapids were now waxing 
less, laborious and far more, dangerous, with deeper water and 

■> > 

* Hub ifl apparently Ga fundfio—here stream, is a hard gravelly sand-bank flanked 
(ia) * deep r place—fundio—where the pole by two rock-plea, one abate, the other 
doM not tOsohi /-Hear the right bank there below it. 
ie a nhd-bar ; oa the letty and a little np- 
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narrow channels, likely to jam the raft. Wa hugged the right 
point and then made the mid-stream, steering for the apex of a 
smooth equilateral triangle strongly defined by borders of foam 
or ripple broken against stocks or stones—here the usual guide to 
the clear way. "* 

Then came a complicated obstacle—a bold bluff of ferruginous 
stone to port deflected the steamer to starboard, almost from 
north-east to south-east. Avoiding two sand-bars and two rock 
ledges, we went to the right, and nearly rounded the Cor6a— 
going with the sun—from south-east vi& east and north-east to 
north-west. A couple of rock-piers in our way made us cross to 
the left, and bending to the north we found a break formed by 
detached lumps of limestone. This “ Cachoeira da Iforra do 
Engenho de Manuel da Paixtio ” wap an affair of eight minutes; 
the deviations are risky, and, before a steamer can ply, the bed 
must be cleared of rocks, after which the current will dispose of 
the sand and gravel. 

After winding some four miles, where a voice could be heard 
across the neck of the loop, we saw ahead fine cotton-fields in full 
bloom, and a tnjr-like succession of gently swelling hills in far 
perspective. A field of plantains on the left bank, and four 
huts, of which at least one was a Venda, told us that, contra^ 
to prophecy, we had reached S ta Anna de Trahiras. This place 
is on the highway of the Tropas, travelling between the Provin¬ 
cial Capital and Diamantina;* it became a parish in 1859, 
and it is now under the vast municipality of Curvello. In 1864 
the population was computed at 4298. I was told 12,000, which, 
as usual, doubles the probable number. 

Here were two ferries, one with a chain and belonging to a 
kind of company, the other with a civilised wire-rope, procured 
from Morro Velho; the latter was the property of Sr. Jo&o Gon- 
9 alvez Moreira, to whom I had an introductory letter. He met 
us on the bonk, and showed me a tree marked by the water ten to 
twelve years ago, 40 feet above the present stream level. On this 
occasion the floods swept th? riverine valley to the foot of the 
Campo hills, and people Were taken by canoes out of their 

thatched roots. In average years the inundation rises for a few 

* 

• 

* The are by had, 25 milea from Casa Branco, 6 leagues (by the liter 

from Diamantina, 21 from Sabar4, 24 from 20) from Jeqtiitibi, and 4{ to our 'present 
Monro Velho, 9 & leagues (24 by water) destination, “Bom Buoceeao.” 
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days to the' ferry chain. If foreign railway engineers in the 
Brazil, which is everywhere subject more or less to these excep¬ 
tional deluges, recurring with a somewhat vague periodicity, had 
taken the advice of the natives, and had built their bridges and 
drains accordingly, they would have saved themselves, much 
trouble and their employers more expense. 

We walked to the village on the right bank; the ground was 
somewhat stony, pebbly and poor. It was rich in the low shrub 
with a leaf like the Mimosa, known to the Tupys as Tarcroqui, 
to the Brazilians as Fidegoso (Cassia occidentalis, sericea, etc). 
The “ stinkard's” root is a powerful drastic, homceopaths infuse 
it in spirits of wine and employ it as quinine; the beans are 
sometimes made into coffee, as maize is in the United States. 
The village main square on the highest ground has two chapels— 
Santa Anna and the Rosario, a few young palms and some 
Vendas, especially the double store of Sr. T<5tt6 (i. e., ADtonliico or 
Antonio) Rodrigues Lima, and the apothecary’s shop of the 
Professor of First Letters, who, though his father was named 
Custodio Amoncio, has preferred to term himself “ Emmanuel 
Confucius of Zoroaster.” Q 

The houses may number 200 or 300 within church-bell 
sound; all are one-storied, and mostly of the meanest. The 
only tiling that seems to flourish is the goat; the “ Cabrito ” is 
here, unusually in Minas and Sac/ Paulo, favourite food. Our 
kind guide led us about to the several Prud’hommes, who 
invited us to pass the day. Sr. Antonio Gomez de Oliveira, a 
relation of Colonel Domingos, asked us to breakfast, and gave 
us some good English stout. His house was the neatest in the 
place, a long building fronted by a bit of shrubbery; of course it 
contained a shop. 

Qur temporary pilot had done work enough, and we sent to 
invite two others, but without the least chance of an answer for 
three days. Chico Diniz politely intimated his utter despair, 
and we returned to the ferry. Sr. Moreira enticed us to his 
home.on the other side, and whilst- despatched'a peremptory 
message, introduced us to his.wife, and showed us the garden, in 
whoseoranges and cabbages he took no Utile pride; here the 
H soil, is an improvement upon that where the village lies. He 
r spoke warmly, evidently not believing a word, ab°*ri’ the coming 
Steam Navigation ; to. him the Cachoeiraa'were insuperable, 
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and when we spoke of cutting away* the obstacles we talked mani¬ 
fest Greek. 

In 1853 a Government engineer had spent six -months at 
the rapids above Trahiras; the people remembered his fusees 
and mule-loads of tin cylinders for mine-charges; all agreed, 
however, that he had not removed a single difficulty, and most men 
opined that he had left the place worse than when he found it. 
At last, worn out by delay, we bade a friendly au revoir to our 
host, and we quitted Trahiras, satisfied that if the opening of 
the Bio das Yelhas be abandoned to men who receive public pay, 
and to those who live upon passing mule-troops, the splendid 
stream will remain long closed. 

We set out shortly after noon, and the day was a succession of 
sand-bars and rapids, with rocks on the right, on the left, and 
in the central thalweg.* The first serious feature was the 
Bibeiriio da On^a, a rapid ofi the left of a triple “ Cor6a; ” it is so 
called from a little green-set rivulet up which canoes go for several 
miles. Presently we came to a place where four men were loiter¬ 
ing ; we offered to pay for pilotage, but they refused. They did 
not object, howqver, to assist us in cordelling down the Cachoeira 
da Barra do Bibeirao dos Geraes, alias Cachoeira dos Geraes (do 
Lamego).+ Whilst they held the tow-rope we hugged the left 
bank, a drop of loose sand; the broken ledges of horizontally 
stratified dark stone project from the- right shore above the 
rivulet-mouth, and deflect the stream to the left, thus doing 
engineer’s work. I Above the rapids much gold has been dug. 

A couple of hours carried us down to the Cachoeira do Lagedo,§ 
a small rapid formed by a porpoise nose of wooded bluff on the 
right; from its summit, they say, the Piedade of Sahara may be 
sighted. After sundry unimportant features, jj and passing the 

* It began with two bluffs of rock, floor- word to pastures, and says that “Matos" 

ing the hill to our nfrth. At the Cdrrego must bo expressed when forests ore meant, 

da Tabaquinha (the little Tabdca, Taquara, I did not find this difference, nor did tho 

or bamboo), a rock-outcrop from 'the left people ever employ “ As Geraes " to mean 

bank intrudes upon and deepens the “As Mines Geraes." 
stream. ^ J In order to drive the stream to the 

t The first name would mean the minds left, M. Liars proposes a “ tun&ge avee 

at the embofichufo of tho stream of the enroduaedt ” on the right with a passage 
General lands, an influent from the right. through it for the streamlet; a gigantic 
GeraOa are mostly lands-out of the reach of work. 

the river, either Pasto, Qainpo or Mato, § In the P]pn rocks are placed on the 
end bearing general produce, cotton, to- right hank ; in the description (p. 8) on' 
banco, cereals, as well as breeding cattle. the left 

3t. Hilt (I. ii. V9) confines the use of the || The Fazenda do Jardim belongs to the 
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Corda do Jardim, almost an islet, and to us a new spectacle, 
we anchored at the usual hour, shortly before 5*80 
at the Praia da Ponte.* Below was a Corda of the same 
name, which made music for us all night. Behind the hole- 
riddled bank were a few hovels with patches of sugar-cane 
growing poorly in rough, scrubby soil, good only for ticks. A 
few boors came up and stared at the menagerie; they would 
neither eat with us nor take anything but fire for their 
cigarettes, and we were as formal as they were. I had been 
warned to treat them with “ agrado e gravidade ”—civility and 
gravity — otherwise that they may become quarrelsome or lose 
respect. They spoke of a pilot, and we sent for him; but, as 
usual, he was ill. Two women bringing fowls for_ sale, squatted 
near us with feet wide apart like Africans, and chuckled their 
remarks to each other ; nothing could be less like certain Buffalo 
girls. At sunset all disappeared, touching their hats in the 
deepest and gloomiest silence. 

I felt saddened by this contact with my kind. It was the 
Present in its baldest, most prosaic form; the bright kaleido¬ 
scope of cultivated life here becomes the dullest affair of un¬ 
varying shape and changeless colour. There is no poverty, much 
less want; nor is there competency, much less wealth. There is 
no purpose ; no progress, where progress might so easily be ; no 
collision of opinion amongst a people who are yet abundant in 
intelligence. Existence is, in fact, a sort of Nihil Album, of 
which the black variety is Death. I prefer real, hearty barbarism 
to such torpid semi-civilization. 8 

Avgust 24.—The cold night made the fog hang long over the 
water, and wo did not set out till 7 a.m. Two Cordas, neither of 
them in the plan, gave us some trouble. Thence the river 
entered a gorge, each side alternately being high ground, 
—wooded above and stony below. Before the hour was finished 
we were at the Cachoeira das Violas; t but, instead of going down 


widow of the Capitho Herculano; a 
streamlet comes in from the right bank, 
aad> below it there are two sand-bare • (he 
first with a' -dear way to starboard, the 
^ Second os the other ride. Then came the 
fiaoo do Piudahyba, when the river loops 
. to the south-west, and the Bibeirffo do 
Luis Pereira on the left. , 

* A Ponte is the name of a -edrrego 


which does not appear ip the Plan. 

f Or, da Yi61a; probably some one lost 
his fiddle here. The stream wans north to 
south ; and (ha obstructions are two rock- 
walls from the right; "then me from the 
left, and lastly detached redes on the right. 
I include this featureaihoogSt the bad ones, 
ae it has done much harm in its day. 
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the mid-stream, we took the left to avoid driftwood, and we bumped 
like the bucking of a mule. A charming reach, with beautiful 
woods, appeared ahead, and the* material of the latest clearings 
strewed the land; here the direction of the limestone (?) is north¬ 
east, and the dip 12°—15°. After sundry unimportant features* 
we left on the west a fine bit of land, the Fazenda do Boi, 
belonging to Sr. Delfino dos Santos Ferreira. The people 
crowded down the yellow bank to stare and to frighten us about 
the Cachoeira Grande, a place of which we had already heard 
ugly accounts. The dialogue was in this style :— 

“ Do you know the Bapids ? ” we inquired. 

“ We know them! ” 

“ Will you pilot us ? ” 

“ We will not pilot you ! ” 

“ For money ? ” 

“ Not for money ! ” 

“And why?” 

“ Why? Because we are afraid of them ! ” 

This was spoken as the juniors ran along the bank like ostriches 
or the natives of Ugogo; they are beginning to lose the use of 
their un-Latin “ yes ” and “ no,” and to answer by re-echoing 
half your question—the true old Portuguese style. 

Shortly before noon we landed on the right side and examined 
a thick layer of C4nga or pudding-stone, probably auriferous, 
and possibly diamantine. The almonds were dark, rusty quartz, 
in the usual iron clay paste, and from this point downwards we 
shall see large deposits of it. Further on, sandstone lay 
facing the south-east in nearly horizontal courses, ready for 
quarrying. The men crossed to an orchard on the left bank, and 
brought back baskets of fruit and sugar-cane, which they tore 
and chewed .like Botocudos. They sounded the horn, but as no 
one came they put off. Alas ! they had robbed the church; the 

ground belonged to Padre Leonil, and worst of all, his oranges 

* » 

* As the general coarse of the river is Fazenda of the Sr. Nicolao de Almeida 
from north to south, I shall call the right Barbosa. We flwiutg with the stream to 
bank east, even when it is noi, and s6 forth. the left, avoiding the thick shrubbery 
The obstacles here an a rock (os Pandeiroei clothing the bank, and finding a clear way * 
in the oentre, which causes a break, and between it and the three detached rocks of 
allows passage on the left Then to star- the I*lan. Then a larger sand-bar than 
board enters the JJibeirSo de 1 Sfio Pedro usual led to broken water, and sent us- 
amongst rocks and sand-tanks. Followed down by the right 
the easy Cachoeira da Agua Doce near the 
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were, not worth eatisg.* This, however, i'a here a venial offence. 
You may freely take from a plantation—a Bo$a cannot be robbed, 
is the saying—but you must not touch, for instance, a little plot 
of onions or other vegetables upon which the proprietor bestows 
pains, such as entering it at dawn. For the former are as 
ferae naturae; the latter is a park or a poultry-yard. 

Luckily for us—the Cftchoeira Grande was no joke—we found 
at the Saco Grande, on the right bank, a small crowd preparing 
fora “ Sfimba,” or to keep “Saint Saturday,” and perhaps “ Saint 
Monday ” with dance and* drink. The men carried guns in hand, 
and pistols and daggers under their open jackets—evidences that 
they did not intend to be recruited. The women were in full dress 
—brilliant as rainbows—with blood-red flowers in the glossy crows¬ 
wing hair; but of the dozen not one was fairly white. After a 
few words with Chico Diniz, the bow pole was taken by a certain 
“Felicissimo Soares de Fonseca,” the stem was occupied by a 
“ yaller ’’-skinned elder with curly white beard, “ Manuel Alves 
Pinto,” and his son Joaquim. This looked like business. The 
new comers were men of few words; they saluted us civilly, and 
they pushed off. 

The beginning of the end was the little Bapid of the Saco 
Grande or “ Big Bend,” where the river bed turning sharply 
from south-east to north-west makes parallel reaches. To avoid 
the rock-fner on the left we floated stern foremost down along the 
right hank, here a mass of ferruginous sandstone, striking to the 
south-east and nearly plane (3°—4°). After bringing the boat 
round, we left, on the right, two sand-bars and as many de¬ 
tached rocks ; upon the opposite side also was a mass of blue 
stone,f which must not be approached. This elbow is too 
sharp for a tug-boat, and the obstructions absolutely require 
removal. 


• They were very like the Larftnja da 
Terra, the “ indigenous orange,” alius the 
imported orange run wild. The taste is a 
fade '‘-mawkish " sweetness ending in an 
unpleasant bitter; I have, however, seen 
the juice beneficially used in ptieane for 
one of (ho severe catarrhs (constipacdes or 
defluxos) which abound in Minas and SSo 
Paulo. 1 presume that, like the Laranja 
Secca or juicelem orange, (he "bitter 
orange ” is the effect of a high country, 
rough toil, and other local conditions. St. 


Hil. (i. 280) quotes Pisarro, who enumerates 
three subvarieties, one sweet, another agro- 
dolce, and a third very sour, and believes 
that the inrunja da terra is a return (o (ho 
primitive type of the sweet’ fruit " Per¬ 
sonnel' he says, "n’auzait prohaUement 
Bongd h nornmer m arbre qu’on await fait 
vomr d'Burope, oranger indigene. ” This ver¬ 
bal argument is worthless; many productions 
imported in ancient tjfrgm am now called 
by the Brasilians ‘ ‘ da term ." 
f In parts of the JUp daa Yelhas it is 
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Presently we turned to the east-south-east, and faced the 

dreaded Cachoeira Grande, which is formed by another sharp 

bend in the bed, winding to the north-east. The obstacles are 

six several flat ledge-like projections of dark stone on the right 

bank, and four on the left, mostly awash, and cunning is required 

to spiral down between them. We began by passing the port of 

No. 1, then we made straight for No. 2, to the left; here, by 

pushing furiously up-stream—had a stick broken we should have 

been nowhere—the “ Eliza ” was forced over to the right, was 

swung round by main force of arm, and was allowed to descend, 

well in hand, till within a few feet of No. 4, which rises right in 

front. Finally leaving this wrecker to starboard, we hit the 

* 

usual triangle-head, with plenty of water breaking off both arms. 
A single blimp upon a sunken boulder (pedra inorta) was the only 
event. The descent occupied sixteen minutes. The Great Rapid 
is more dangerous, but not so serious an impediment to naviga¬ 
tion as the “ Maquiue.” Any form of ram would easily knock 
off the heads of the rock-piers, and open a way in mid-stream— 
all that is wanted. 

After many oongratulations our friends made a show of taking 
leave; all had some important business, wliicli proved on inquiry 
to mean “ doing compliments.” As the dangers were not over, 
the keg of Restilo was produced, it was tasted and j^-onounced 
“ muito brabo ” (very hot in the mouth); the Ma-a-jor (myself) 
became so irresistible that all would accompany me to the Rio de 
Silo Francisco or—elsewhere, anywhere. The poles were twirled 
and wielded with a will. W r e left to port broken water and an 
ugly stone, a hogsback, known as the Capivdrn (Ifydrochrerus), 
and then we crossed to scrape acquaintance with ft sunken mass 
in front. This place is called the Rapadura; it is a mere “ cor- 
renteza,” but the many “ dead stones " would render it dangerous 
for a steamer. 

The end was the Cachpeira das Gallinhas,* to which we pre¬ 
sently came. We gave a wide berth to a rocky wall on the right 
bank, and stuck to the left side of the Corda, till we had reached 
its tail down stream. Here is a narrow gate formed by two rock 

impossible, without testing the rock, to* * M. Li&ia treats it as a matter of little 
determine whether it be sand, clay, or moment; we thought it quite the reverse; 
lime. and evi4ently so did the pilots. 
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piers, projecting from the shores, and in such places “ cordelling” 
is always advisable. The men sprang into the water with loud 
cries of “Ho Ihipasi&da,”* and pulled at the hawser till the cur¬ 
rent had put us in proper position; they then cast off and sprang 
on board before we could make much way. . We left to starboard 
two blocks and one sunken rock of fine blue limestone, brushing 
them as we passed. The “ Rapid of the Hens ” occupied us 
nine minutes, chiefly spent in shouting. The right channel may 
easily be cleaned: a mass of drift wood is all that obstructs 
the left, and knocking away the rock walls would soon start 
the “ 0 01611.” 

A second dram of the “ wild stuff,” and all our friends in need 
Tuledf They blessed us fervently but stammeringly: they prayed 
for us somewhat the wrong way, and they unintelligibly invoked 
for us the protection of the Virgin and nil the saints. They 
landed with abundant tripping and stumbling, carrying 1$000 
and a bottle of the much prized restilo. I had every reason to 
be grateful to them, for they had most civilly saved me an 
immense amount of trouble ; but, shortly afterwards, reports of 
certain “ little deaths ” in which they had been actively con¬ 
cerned, sliow r ed that they were not exactly lambs, except after the 
fashion of Nottingham. 

By tlii^ytime my men were “pretty well dead beat.” I 
anchored a little above the Barra da Cerquinlia, t opposite the 
C6rrego do Raid. The ground was sandy and unusually clean, 
whilst the valley soil, apparently arenaceous only, prpduced 
cotton in quantities. To-day the river, except where disturbed 
by rapids, has been a vista of beautiful amenity. Mr. David¬ 
son was in eestacies, and began to talk of the Yazoo and to sing 
something about “Down the O-lii'-o! ” The grandly moving 
stream, hardly broad enough to, suffer from winds, is not too 
narrow for vessels to thread their way up, while steamers could 
easily turn in the fine reaches. At nightfall the sugar-wheel of 
the “ Paid ” 1 creaked and sang in curious contrast with 
the accompaniment of nature; the distant hum and the nearer 

* “$6w, my lads! ” oven rum are stored. This Paiol has been 

+ The “ Embouchure of the small hedge mentioned as one of the estates belonging 
or paling (stream)it is not named in the to Colonel Domingos. I afterwards visited 
•Han. it; the soil is fine, the water abundant, 

$ Properly a M bread-room, 1 ' but often and there is a huge house, with the usual 
applied to places where coffee, sugar, and cliapel and sugar mill. Y - 
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cries of birds nnd beasts, frogs and toads,* and a noisy little 
rapid fretting and snorting down stream. 

We were now approaching a place of rest, and I contemplated 
with satisfaction a fortnight of land-march, even on mules, llapids 
resemble in one point earthquakes—the more you see of them the 
less you like them, and the stranger at first is disposed to look 
contemptuously upon the prudence and precaution of the “ old 
soldier.” Shortly after dawn we -went down the small but ugly 
Caehoeira da Cerquinlia, between a bad rock on the right and a 
stone ridge on the left, to which w e inclined. It was followed by 
another little break. 

After two hours’ work we turned from the main stream.^ the 
Corrego do Bom Successo. Here we made fast the “Ajojo,” 
and the crew agreed to keep guard in it at night. As a rule the 
riverines avoid sleeping in these places between the days of the 
new year and of the St. do!in. The waters bring down much 
earthy, decomposed matter: it is easy to smell the difference 
of the branches and of the main line, and especially during the 
Yasantes, or animal retreat of the waters; the}' dread the danger¬ 
ous marsh feveft, remittent and intermittent, called the Maletas. 
At Jagnarn 1 had been warned that the Kio das Vcllias below 
Bom Successo required certain precautions, such as to eat much 
pepper, to avoid the cold night damp after the day h^its, not to 
wash or bathe when perspiring, and not to drink coffee in the 
open air. | I could not, however, be troubled with so much 
“ coddljng,” and we both found the climate j’erfectly healthy. 

After making the necessary arrangements we walked up to the 
Manor House; the air was crisp nnd dry, nnd the soil gravelly 
but rich. The stunted Cashew everywhere grew wild, and there 
was an abundance of the •laboticabeirn myrtle, justly called eau- 
liflora, the aspect of the dark leafage being exactly that of an 
enormous cauliflower. The other fruits were the Mango, Plan¬ 
tains in n fine patch on the hill to the left: the Gabiroba % and 


* Humboldt, 011 the Orinoco, beard by 
night the sound* of the sloth, the monkey, 
and the day-bird. , This is not the case 
here, at any rate at this season. 

t The two latter somewhat whimsical 
precautions are general ontho S&o Francisco 
Hirer, where the people, seeing an old 
liydropathist bathe in a state of violent 
perspiration, quietly remarked, “You are 
calling upon Death ' " I have often known 


Paulistns, even in the healthiest part of the 
Province, refuse coffee out of doors. 

t In the System, “ Guavirfiba " is the 
name of sundry Eugcni&s. The Tupy Diet, 
writes -the word Guabiraba. St. Ilil. (HI. 
ii. 270) tells us that the small species of 
Psidium 11 k haies arrondies” are called 
Gabiroba, opposed to Ara$a, those with 
pear-shaped fruits I believe this to be 
correct 
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the Araticum,* of which nil are so fond. At the tall gate we found 
a fine fig-tree planted only fourteen years ago. The garden to 
the nortli-east of the house contains vines, as usual trained to 
lath tunnels; here Bacchus apparently refuses to live without 
support. The flowers were, as usual, few. The Brazil has many 
more of the wild than the tame. 

I remarked the pretty white Beijo de Trade, or Friar’s Kiss, 
and the Poinsettia braets, brilliant as the “ flame tree,” and 
generally known as Papagaio, the parrot. There is also a 
graceful tobacco (N. ruralis or Langsdorftii), with thin leaves 
and i)ink flower: it is, I believe, the “Aromatic Brazilian,” 
mucloidmired in the United States, and there foirnd to lose its 
aroma after the second year. The Tropeiros learned from the 
Indians, who used it for smoking, and in medicine, to clean with 
its infusion tlicir mules of the Berne-maggots. The traveller will 
do well to remember that a leaf rubbed over his hands and face 
will compel the greediest mosquitos to buzz harmlessly about 
him. According to the System this Nicotian a grows spontane¬ 
ously, and is a Brazilian indigen, local as the Missouri variety : 
I have always found it a companion of man, nnd“flourishing un¬ 
planted about the houses and villages. The Coqueiro palms 
were peculiarly fine, although here as elsewhere the reticulum 
pendent about the throat, a kind of vegetable goitre, is never 
removed. The Jcuipapciro 1 (Genipa americana, L.; Jenipa bra- 
siliensis), whose fruit is compared by strangers with the medlar, 
but which appears to me even more nauseous, is a noble ti;ee ; its 
fine white flowers had already fallen. 'Wheat will grow at Bom 
Suecesso, but it is subject to rust, and the flour, which is made 
into bread, is of a dirty-brown tinge. 

I introduced myself to Dr. Alexandre Severo Soarez Diniz, 
nephew and son-in-law of Colonel Domingos ; liis family occupied 
the Sitio, now the Fazenda of Andrequeice, mentioned in 1801 
by Dr. Couto. There is nothing to describe in the establish- 


* Also written Araticii, and pronounced 
“ Articum." The name is given to many 
Anonacese (A muricata, A spinescens, &c.) 
Thus the fruits are distinguished from the 
A nona squamosa, the custard apple of India, 
hero tidied pinha, frusta do Conde, and at 
.Ttto* de Janeiro by its Hindostani same. 
Atta (for Ata). 

+ This is the tree, le Genipayer, ■well 


known to the “ Indians," who painted their 
bodies with itB juice, yielding a dark 
blue dye. The fniit is called Jenipapo, 
Jonipabo, or Genipapo. Such is the gene¬ 
ral rule in Portuguese, as Cajfo, the Cashew- 
apple ■ Cajueiro, the Oaahew-apple-tree. 
At tiinfea, however, the former is used by 
synecdoche, as grammarians call it, for the 
latter. 
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merit, wliicli was tJie Casa Branca oil a large scale* Here, for the 
first time, Friday appeared honoured by fish and eggs. After 
meals all stood up with clasped hands and prayed, ending with 
crossing themselves. As is the custom of old Minas, the slaves 
in waiting did the same. I do not know why St. Hilaire was so 
much scandalised by the anticipatory process. During the evening 
the household and the field-hands sang a long, loud hymn, and 
recited the “ Christian Doctrine.” On Sunday the prayers were 
more elaborate. 

At Bom Successo, until four years ago, globules of free 
quicksilver were found adhering to the cross-battens of the 
“ bicn ” or race of raised troughs which feeds the overshot 
wheel. Several bottles were filled, when suddenly thdPyield 
stopped. Mercury is report! d to have been discovered on the 
rrequitinhonha River, and in other parts of the Minas Province; 
but a suspicion arose that it came from ancient gold washings. 
Here, however, all agreed that this could not be the case; we 
therefore resolved to inspect the formation. We followed the 
course of the Rego or lent which supplies the race. These 
water channels? sometimes 12—13 feet deep, are of \ital import¬ 
ance to ail estate, and are levelled by the eye, like the Kam of 
Belo( lustan, to great distances. An Irish ditcher, if he could be 
kept sober, would soon make his fortune. The banks were green 
with grama (Triticum repens) pricking up from between the 
stones; the Hewn do Biclio,* held sovereign for headaches; the 
bamboos were the Taboca de Liceo, and the Cambahuba, which 
resembles the tasselled Criciuma. These gigantic reeds fatten 
cattle well, but it is believed that the food affects the wind of 
horses and mules. We were on the left of the "Bom Successo 
stream, which heads three leagues to the north-cast, and in it we 
found argillaceous shale, unelastic sandstone, slaty, talcose, and 
laminated,! fine blue limestone in bits and boulders, and quartz 
of many colours—white and yellow, rusty and black, and especially 
black and white—passing into one another. In the small creeks 
feeding this main line scattered fragments of cinnabar appeared, 
and a bit aboyit the size of a nut was found in the leat. 

* This well-known term is usually ap- " 0 largo." 
plied to the Polygonum anti-haemorrhoidale, + Intact, diamantine Ttocnlumita. There 

the Tupy “Catai&" or “Cataya.‘‘ This ore several diamond diggings about Bom 
Polygene* supplies a bitter peppery decoc- Successo. 
tion, used to cure the disease known as 
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After about four miles we reached the dam at the head of the 
leat; here stakes were beut down-stream, and weighted with 
stones, so that the Hoods might paBS over them with as little 
damage as possible- Evidently the metal came from below this 
point ; if not, it would have been deposited beyond the possibility 
of being washed down, in the deep water above the uveir. We 
therefore thought it probable that, as lias happened in Spain and 
Austria, in Peru and California, the water or the pick had struck 
the gangue of native mercury, and had set free the disse¬ 
minated globules. The deposit in the earthy wrater would be 
washed out and exhausted, and thus the ore would not appear 
until another cavity may be laid bare. 

Ii4lnding to visit Diamantina city, I had engaged at Jaguara 
an old Camaradn and employe of Casa Branca, named Francisco 
Ferreira. He had preceded me for eight days, acting as guide to 
Trooper Manuel and to the four mules obligingly sent for my use 
by Mr. (Gordon of Mono Velho. Matters did not look pleasant; 
the “ tallceey ” elder reported with a hiccup and a stagger, that it 
was “ aw right; ” and landsmen and wotermen at once engaged in 
a general “drunk.” It was in vain to take away the keg; in 
these Fazendas liquor is always to be had gratis. Mr. Davidson’s 
health did not allow him to accompany me ; and my three Calibans 
— Agostinho was to act page-cuisinier — would, without the 
strictest supervision, be in a nonnal state of disguise. 

On the other hand my old longing for the pleasures of life in 
the backwoods—for solitude—was strong upon me as in Bube-land. 
. I sighed unamiably to be again out of the reach of my kind, so to 
speak—once more to meet Nature face to face. This food of the 
soul, as the Arabs call it, or diet of the spirit, as Yauverna- 
gens preferred—has been the subject of fine sayings, from the 
days of Scipio to those of J. (1. Ziinmermann; it is the true 
antidote to one’s entourage, to the damaging effects of one’s 
epoch and one’s race ; it is like absence, which, says the proverb, 
extinguishes the little “passions ” and inflames the great; from 
those who think with others it takes all power of thought, but the 
“totus quis” comes out in it, and it largely gives to him who 
fishes to think for himself. “ Homo solus aut deus aut daemon,” 
is almost half true; Vse soli! is evidently professional, and 

O Solitude, where are thy charms ? ” is a poetical study. 

How unhappy is the traveller who, like St. Hilaire, is ever 
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bemoaning the want of “ society,” of conversation, and who, “ re¬ 
duced to the society of his plants,” consoles himself only by 
hoping to seethe end of his journey ! “Une monotonie sans egale, 
une solitude profonde; rien qui pftt me ilistraire un instant de 
mon ennui.” This, too, from a naturalist, “ * * * Je finis par 
me desesperer i\ force d’ennui, et je ne pus m’empecher de mau- 
dire les voyages.” One understands the portrait which he draws 
of himself, veiled, with parasol to ward off the sun, and a twig to 
switch away ticks. It suggests a scientific Mr. Ledbury. 



CHAPTER VI. 


TO THF CIDADE DIAMANTINA * 

PARAuNA RIVER ANTI VILLAGE OF THE CA110CL08.—TIIE WINDY RIVULET--THE 
BERRA DA CONTAGEM—COMPLETE CHANGE OF COUNTRY AND VEGETA¬ 
TION.—CAMILLINIIO VEGETATION —BIRDS — GOUVfjA —DONA CHIQUINHA — 
SQRAR ECLirSE.—BANDETRINHA.—ARRIVAL 

Ilaoc Boreas . . . 

Pnlvercamquc trahens per summa cacnminn pallam, 

Verrit humura, pavidamque metii, caligino tcctus, 

Orithyian am ana fulvis amplectitur alia. 

Ovid, Alct. vi 


I secured n sober start from Bom Successo by sending 
forward my Calibans to bivouac at a place beyon.il the reach of 
liquor, and I followed them on the morning of Tuesday, August 27, 
1867. * 

The cold windy night had hung the north witli heavy blue 
fleece-pack, outlying an arch of lighter and more scattered 


Itinerary from Bom Successo to Silo Joan vifi, Diamantina (approximately) 





hours 

miles 


1 Bom Successo to Ilurfi 

time 

1 15' 

distance G 

) 1st day, 

£ 23 miles. 

2 33 

to Paratina R 

J J 

3 0 

„ » 

a. ,, 

to Biarlio do Vento 

11 

2 10 

.» 8 

4 

. tft Contagion 

J I 

2 15 

8 

2nd day, 

28 miles. 

6. 

6. 

to Camillinho 
fo Clouvfla 

II 

1 9 

1 15 

4 15 

„ 4 

16 

7. 

to Bandeinnha 

1 > 

3 45 

„ H 

I 3rd day, 

8. 

to Diamantina City 

f) 

3.0 

„ 10 

j 24 miles. 

9. 

to R Jo3o Mine 


4 30 

18 

(Generally held 
to be 16. 


Totals 


25 25' 

93 miles. 

The Guides reckon ten leagues nr 

forty 

miles between 

Bom Successo and Camillinho. 


They place Diamantina sixteen leagues (forty-eight miles) from the Bio das Velhas, and 
half that distance from the highest navigable point on the Paratina Biver. ‘From Band- 
eirinha to the Dates Mines they lay down three leagues, and I rode from the S8o JoSo 
Mine to Bandeinnha (twenty miles) in four hours thirty minutes. 

Diamantina is usually held to be fifty-nix leagues (224 miles) from the Provincial 
Capital, a distance which greatly requires shortening. The Mine of Sfio Jofio is placed at 
‘thirty-two leagues (128 miles) from the Villa de Guacuhy, at the mouth of the Bio das 
'Velhas. 
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vapour—signs of galey weather. Whilst the wind blows from 
the north or east we shall find the road dusty, not muddy ; rice 
versa, if it shift to south. Here the rains open in early October, 
cither with or without thunder-storms (trovoadas); if the 15th be 
still dry, people fear for their crops. The grass-burnings (quei- 
madas), began about 9th—10th August, and will last through 
September: the patches nro fired in alternate years, so that 
forage may never be wanting, and we shall sometimes see half a 
dozen bindings in different directions. The custom is old and 
poetical. 

-to fell the virgin wood, 

To fire the second growths while young they grow, 

To feed with fattening ashes all the field, 

The grain in holes to hido.* 

There is no doubt of the real injury, independent of the loss in 
timber, which such romantic and picturesque practice entails 
upon the woodlands. It must greatly affect the vegetation, and 
kill out all but the strongest species. In these nigged Campos, 
however, there is less to say against it; the grass sprouts at once, 
and the potash ig believed to he wholesome for cattle. 

I fell at once into the Caminlio do Campo, the western high 
road to Dianiantina City, on tlio occidental skirt of the Serra 
Grande or do Espinha<;o. It is separated by an interval of ten 
to twenty leagues from the Caminlio do Mato Dentro, on the 
eastern flank, and via the Serra da Lapa: this latter is the 
shorter, the more trodden, and the better, but still very had; and 
both are'equally detestable during the rains. 

The path runs over the crests and round the flanks of familiar 
Campos ground, whose surface is sandy, gravelly, or, pebbly, with 
scatters of loose stones, bearing stunted vegetation, Cerrados, 
Capoes t and “ Matas/’ or dwarf woods, clear of underwood, like 
the charming forests of France. The ground, strewed by the 
fierce north winds with drj’ leaves, was over-rich in ticks. Water 
gushes everywhere from a white or red clay, now compact, then 
a silty dust; and the vile bridges are logs loosely laid over a 


* ... derrnbar oa vlrgena matos ; 

x, Doeiinar as Capoeiras ainda novas ; 
Bervir de adnbo ft term n fertil ciiiaa 
Isuif ar os grflos nas covas. 

(Gonzaga, Lyras, part 1, 20). 

+ There are two principal CapnCa, separ¬ 


ated by two miles, the Caplin das Mnendas 
(of the Mills), to which it supplies hard 
wood, and do Padre (Antonio). Both are 
near waters flowing to the Bom Successo 
and thence to the Rio dan Velhas. The 
usual desvioe mark the wont places. 
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pair of sleepers. There is very little of human life in view; on 
the left is the “ Rissaefola,” * a lietiro, or shooting box, con¬ 
sisting of a few poor huts, belonging to Colonel Domingos, anil 
after an hour’s sharp riding I reached a similar place, the lietiro 
do Hurd.—of the Hurd, bee. Here my Calibans and animals had 
passed the night, and I was most civilly received by the honest, 
burly feitor, Sr. Paulino. 

The inevitable coffee duly drunk, we pushed on merrily over 
broken ground at the foot of the hills, thick with copse, and 
showing green grass sprouting from the ashes of the dead. 
Where clearing was in process, the people worked off the reed¬ 
like vegetation with a bill-hook at the end of a long handle. 
Crossing the limpid streams,t and passing the Tapcra (da Maria) 
do Nascimento, the ex-homo of a defunct widow, where the 
vultures were enjoying a dead bullock, we reached the Sena do 
Hunt, which divides the basins of the Horn Successo and the 
Parauna I streams. Up this buttress, which is partly grass}, 
and partly white and stony, with boulders of blue limestone 
striking south, there are two steep windings divided by a step or 
level. m 

From the summit we have a perfect command of the country 
around us. We see in front the tall blue wall through which the 
Parauna breaks: in places the summit appears level, in others 
there is a feature locally known as Tapinhoacanga, § or Nigger- 
licad, a porcupine-like lump, with out-cropping ledges *>f dark 
bare rock. Holiind us the Campos roll as usual in flattened 
waves to the blue horizon, a smooth ring except where fretted 
with some solitary peak or notch of darker hue which suggests 
the Koranic# 1 ' W’al Jibalu autddan,”—a peg to pin down earth. 
Everywhere in "the Hrazil the idea of immensity suggests itself, 
and nowhere more than on the Campos. 

Beyond the Bur& Crest begins a yellow descent, rough with 
gravel, soft laminated clay-slate, and porous iron-stone, like slag 


* Translated “ Bosque ” In the dic¬ 
tionaries Ressaca or Resaca is the French 
resaac, the back drag of the tide 
t The first is the C6rrego da Biwacilds, 
which at times swells and is dangerous; 
the second,* an unimportant feature, is 
known as the C6neginho—the streamlet. 

■ J Tlje BlackwaterRiver, fiom ‘Tara” 
and “una." 


g St. Hd. (III. ii. 103) derives the word 
from Tapanhfina, which he says in the 
Lingoa Geral means black ; the latter, how¬ 
ever, is Fixuna, Pituna contracted to Una 
The dictionaries give Abd (man) tap^n* 
hftna or tap^iuna contracted to Tapan- 
htina or Tapanho, meaning a negro, and 
"ac&nga," a head. 
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or laterite. This leads to the Cerradao,” a taboleiro or plateau, 
about four miles in length; at first something sterile, but pre¬ 
sently becoming a rich red soil with fair vegetation. The grass 
is the Capim-Assu, whose grain, often compared with rice, 
keeps cattle always fat, and amongst the dwarf woods are Palms 
in abundance, the Licorim* delicate, with ragged leaves,* the 
Indai£,t and the Coqueiriulio do Campo, which rises but little 
above the ground. The plateau ends at the Olhos de Agua, 
where a few huts gather near a Corrego that supplies pure water. 
Below us, to the right, lies the Parauna, a dull dark (turvo) 
stream, running in snowy sand, with banks of white clay. 

After three hours w T e reached the wretched little Aldea de 
Paratina, on the left bank of its river. It lias a single straggling 
street of some seventy mud hovels, including one large open 
liancho and eight Vendas: most of the tenements are tiled, few’ 
are whitewashed, and many are in ruins. On the right bank are 
six huts and a tilery. This old Indian settlement was once rich 
in gold, it flourished in the days of the “ Diamantine Demarca¬ 
tion,” which here began : in 1801 it was an Arraial, with most of 
its houses shut#or fallen, and tenanted by a guard to prevent 
precious stones being smuggled. It lives now upon its excel- 
lent-stapled cotton, which fetches 2$500 to 2$800 per arroba, 
and by supplying travellers. The people are famous for their 
churlishness, possibly the effect of the moody Indian blood, and 
a curiohs contrast to those further on. As we found no civility 
at the house of a Caboclo shopkeeper, by name Sr. T6tt6, wc 
rode up-stream to the little Fazenda do Brejo, an Engenlioca 
(small sugar-house) belonging to Manuel ltibeiro dos Santos, 
better known as “ Manuel do, Brejo,” Emmanuel of the Marsh. 
When unable to visit it, l heard of a place called the Brejinlio, 
where there is a salt stream that might be utilized. 

The Parafma, whose mouth we shall presently pass, drains the 


* TUo Tiicorim palm must not lie con¬ 
founded with the Arieun ^Cocos coronata), 
which is common along the coast latitudes. 
It grows twenty-five to thirty-five feet high, 
with foliage like ttye true Cocoa-palm ; the 
fruit hangs in bunches, and each nut is 
covered with a deep yellow and sweetish 
pericarp. The Macaws are fond of these 
Cocos de Licorim, and br^pk the kernels 
with their powerful beaks, 
t Also written Indaja, and in places 


pronounced Andaifc. Piincc Max. calls it 
Coco Nd&ih assfi, and describes it (li 30). 
On the coast range and shore we may truly 
say of this Attalea compta, “ 1’ arbre est 
majestueux; e'estun des plus beau palmiera 
dans ce pays.” On tho Campos it is a 
stunted growth, almost without bole. The 
leaves are not eaten except bjrtho hungriest 
of cattle; the nut is small and exceedingly 
hard, with an almond lesemblmg that of 
the Cocos nucifcin. 
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western slopes of the Semi Grande: it is a useless shallow 
stream, here about 200 feet broad, full of rapids and choked by 
drift wood: the banks are of hard, white, rain-guttered clav» 
The valley, a Hat of red and grey silt, edged by gravel and stones, 
is narrow, and the lower vegetation at this season is browned by 
the burning sun. The hill tops preserve their blaek verdure, 
whilst the flanks are yellow’, and dark clumps are scattered about 
them. The ferry is six leagues by water, or four to four and a 
half by land, from the Burra or Embouchure into the Rio das 
Vellias. In opposition to the map-makers, * all assured me that 
the Cipo stream, w'liich is fed by the Serra da Lapa, falls into the 
Paradna, one league by water, or one and a half bv land, above 
this village. Eight leagues up-stream from the Ferry is the 
.Arruial de Parauna, a place of no consequence. In 1801 Dr. 
Couto declared that the Paradna and its branches, as w'cll as the 
Pardo Major and Minor, in fact all the waters from the Great 
Serra, would prove diamantinc. This has lately been shown to 
be the case, and there are now washings at the confluence of the 
Cip6 with the Rio das Pedras, near the south-west corner of the 
Rotulo estate. <- 

The ferry here belongs to Colonel Domingos, who lets it for 
G00$000 per annum and free passage for his tropas ; the toll was 
not tollendus, being only 0$50() for five mules and four men. 
After the riverine valley on the right began the usual ascent, 
winding round and up hills, whose tops and bottoms are earth, 
whilst the sides are almost invariably ribbed with tyirc rock, 
ledges of white grit, smooth as marble, and scatters of dark 
blue sandstone.f These strike to the south-west, and arc 
raised at angles varying from 25° to 80°, giving a peculiar and 
new appearance to the scene. The ascent of such places, often 
made worse by tree-roots, is troublesome enough ; the descent 
is still more disagreeable. 

From the crest of this dividing ridge, the Blaek River, still 
in its snowy bed, showed the Cnchoeira do Parauna, with three 
distinct flashes clown a rock wall, backed by the Nigger-head 
Hill. The vegetation, like the pure white sandy soil, was a 

* Burmeister ia one moss of confusion. t To avoid thiB sandstone break, a road, 
M. Gerber brnken the Cip6 join the Pa- or rather a path, has been laid out to the 
retina close to the Bio das Vclhas, and calls loft, up a brown dusty hUl, not yet won 
the Junction "tres barraa," the three down to the stone, and at present offering a 
embouchures. little shade. 
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detritus of new “ Itaeolumite.” For tlie first time in the Brazil, 
I saw the Canelas de Ema, “ Shank bones of Ostrich,” the 
Vellozias,* or tree-lilies, peculiar to these uplands.f They 
take the place of the heaths so common in Europe and Africa, 
and of which Gardner remarks, “not a single species has 
hitherto been detected on the American Continent, either South 
or North.” 1 It is, like the tree fern, the bamboo, and the 
Araucaria, an old world vegetation, suggesting the Triassic eu- 
erinitis, whilst the leafage was that of the Dragons’-blood 


Dracaena. The field showed all sizes, from a few inches to ten 


feet, the rough endogenous stems, mere bundles of fibres, were 
quaintly bulged with abundant articulations, like those of a poly¬ 
pus. This part of the plant contains resin, and the soft, high- 
dried substance is prized for fuel where wood is scarce and 
exceedingly dear. On the summit of each quaint stem was a 
bunch of thin narrow' leaves of aloetic appearance : as w e brushed 
through them, the mules snatched many a mouthful. In the 
centre of the foliage was the lily-like flower, with viscid stalk, 
quadrangular calyx, and blue and yellow stamens. There was 
u smaller variety showing lavender-coloured blossoms, which the 
people called Paiueru. This must, not be confounded with the 
Paina do Campo, or da Sorra,§ from whose fibres are made 
horses’ saddle-cloths : it is probably the Composita named bj r 
Gardner, Iivelmopliora Pinaster, a narrow-leaved, stiti' shrub, 
rarely exceeding six feet in height, but much resembling a very 
young fir, and giving a decided feature to the peculiar vegetation 
of Minas. It will be found taller in the upper levels The 
Caraliyba do Campo, with tortuous branches easily formed into 
yokes, lit up the scene, as if points of gamboge hail been scat¬ 
tered over it: the naked form contrasted curiously with the well- 
clothed Mimosa Dumetorum, one foot high, bearing a flower here 
pink, there w'hite, ten times larger than proportion requires, and 


* So named from Dr. Joaqunu Vellozo de 
Muanda, Jesuit and bofcunist, bom m 
Minas Geraes. 

t They flourish, I believe, on the Scrra 
de Ouro Branco. We BhaJl find them again 
on the middle course of the S&o Francisco 
Biver, where they clothe the western 
oountenlopes of the Bahian “ Chapada.” 

$ I need hardly say that such is no 
longer the belief of botanists. Australasia 
alone has Bpacrids instead of heaths. 


§ St llil (III. i. 247) mentions the 
“ Pmneira ” do Cumjio (Paclura margins,tu), 
whoso bark is scraped fur lied stuffings. I 
also heard the name Paina do Oerro for 
Serto) applied to a palm which extended 
over the higher levels as far as the end of 
this trip. The trunk is thicker above than 
below, the general aspect is that of a huge 
Sago, and the leufage, which resembles the 
Imlaid, is useful for milking hals. 
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with the pink, white, and scarlet tassels of the Cravinho do 
Campo, a shrublet whose root is' a wild purge.* The people 
declare that A mica is found in the uplands: t all know the 
medicine, none its plant. 

Early after noon I descended the white hill into a red hollow, 
which grows a little coffee, sugar, and plantain fruit for the 
household. This is the place called Riaelio do Vento—Windy 
Stream—a clean and well-wooded stream, flowing from the north. 
A certain Joao Alves Ribeiro -was increasing his ranch, and the 
ground was strewed with timbers of the Aroeira, an Anacardium 
of several species: the heart was mahogany-coloured, and harder 
than any oak. The reception was not splendid, a tray turned up 
served for a table, a quarter-bushel measure for a chair, the food 
was as usual,'and the dessert was snuff, either the coarse Rolao or 
the finer Po do fumo. En revanche the bill, including breakfast 
and civility, was only 6 $000. 

I soon found out why my “ Camarade had dissuaded me 
from sleeping here. At sunset the east wind began to blow great 
guns, threatening to carry away the tiles—truly the place justifies 
its name. According to accounts the infliction 0 is milder during 
the first and second quarters;, it sets in violently with the full, and 
is most dreaded at new moon. It comes from the high and* 
bleak meridional range to our right, and easily accounts for 
the regular morning gale on the Rio das Volhas. There 
was no “ pnsto fechado,” and these “ taboleiros ” are pro¬ 
verbial for causing mules to stray: ours began locomotion at 
once, and were not found until suifdown. They were neces¬ 
sarily tethered for the night in an empty ranch, and the tinkling 
of their belfs proved that they were starved. Nor were the 
men better off. 

We were glad to mount at G a.m., though the gale still howled 
overhead, and the stars were twinkling over hill tops, clearly cut 
and silver tipped. Crossing the Windy Rivulet, we struck up the 
Serra da Contagem,! or Range of the (diamond) tolI8. This off- 

-f Probably a Myrtacea: of ibis genus the consent of the lieges in 1714, when, 
several are called Oraveiro da terra—native it will be remembered, the capitatien- 
clove-tree. quints were raised. Dr. Coato tells us 

1* He Brasilians mostly mistake for (1801) that the Villa do Principe was one 
Arnica a Composite known to ns as Eujkl- of the four " Contagens doe SertoSs/’ and 
torium Ayapana. says, "they call SertoBe in this Captaincy 

X These Contagens were established with theinner lands distant from mining villages,. 
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set jrom the Espinliago mns from east to west, and acts ns 
buttress to the Rio das Yelhas. Our course was to the north¬ 
east, and we wound from side to side with the blast catching our 
ponches, and doing its best to blow down man and beast. Three 
ascents, not precipitous, but rough with rolling stones, and mostly 
using the rocky beds of streams, led to the summit: they were 
divided by dwarf levels (Chapadinhas), scattered over with grass 
and trees: in places water-sank, and during the rains transit must 
be desperately bad. Tliq soil was mostly red, set in patches of 
glaring white sand, the detritus of the rock; in some places it 
was blackened with vegetable humus, in others it sparkled with 
pebbles and fragments of quartz. There were slabs and sheets of 
the white gritty ltaeolumite, yesterday so abundant: in places 
long ridges crossed the path like the rock-walls that form a 
Cachoeira, and nothing could be quainter than the shapes : here 
they were gigantic frogs and “ juitcdiluvian,” i.e. Tertiary beasts, 
Megatheres and Colossocheles, seen in profile ; there were magni¬ 
fied tombstones, erect or sloping, and there w r ero fragments 
pitched about as if in the play of giants. 

After two slow' Ailes up the south-western crest, we reached the 
highest Chapadn, and saw r for the last time the plain behind us, 
^billowy w'itli endless tossing of green-yellow' waves. Here the 
rocks and crags disappeared, and the compound slope was bisected 
from north to south by As Lages, a trec-clad stream, running 
over a bed of smooth slippery slab—an “ ugly ” spot; nor much 
better w'eve the ribs of fast or loose stone on the farther side 
beyond a jvitcli of rich ferruginous soil. On the right, a charming 
Capao, which seemed to be traced by the hand, divided shade 
from sunshine ; w'hilst cattle, with clean hides, brow'zcd the juicy 


and whore there is no miueration. ” l T ndcr 
it (Memoria, &e. p 89) were, — 

Caitd (Caethfi) Steiim, with an- ' 
nual revenue of 766 #400 

Hibello .... 7S1#187 

Inhacica (on Jequitinhonha 
River) .... 436 #887 

P< do Morro . 452 #713 

Contagom do Oalheiro (ot ant¬ 
lered etag) to south . . 1*146# 437 


Total 3:583 $624 

The profits of all four were but 5* 446$562 
(say = £644), without deducting the ex¬ 


penses of lurrach-repair, changing posto 
and so foith. The author justly lidiculos 
a system which, for such paltry gam, did 
so much liarm Those who fanned the 
Contogens cared only for locating them 
where they paid best; when a new mine 
was discovered they surrounded it with a 
1-elt of obstacles, and thus they lost all, 
—like the husbandman who harvests be¬ 
fore harvest-time. Of course the toll-gates 
should have been confined to the frontier, 
and collected from the imports , not inland 
where imports paid twice, or where dues 
were taken from those who had bought 
copntry-made goods. 
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pasture.* We then crossed a divide running east to west; the 
path was broken, and near it was a rib or dyke of dark stuff', 
which after rude testing appealed to be cobalt. The crest leads 
to the adjoining Linioeiro Basin, a formation similar to that 
just traversed, and cut by three waters flowing to the south¬ 
west. t 

Two hours of dull riding placed us on the eastern edge of the 
Chapada, where the view suddenly changed. From our feet fell 
a long slope, or rather two slopes, a big one and a little one, of 
velvety surface, curiously contrasting with the hedgehog rocks 
around. At the base was a gleam of water flowing to the north¬ 
east; we are still in the valley of the Sdo Francisco liiver. Below 
us, somewhat to the right, is a clump of oranges, spiky pitas and 
wind-wrung bananas, showing where stood the old Contagem das 
Aboboras, now’ desolate as the Inquisition of Goa. Further 
down is the Bocaina, or Gorge, seen from afar; on the right the 
Alto das Aboboras, and to the left; an unnamed lump, form the 
huge portals of the lowland-gate. Masses of white sandstone, in 
places weathered to dingy blackness and queer shapes, and swept 
clean of everything by the wind, strike to tliawest, where they 
stand up in bluffs like river cliffs : the dip, from 70° to 90°, gives 
a quoin-like aspect, whilst the eastern backs arc of gentle slope , t 
frequently grass-grown. Scattered about arc knobs, heads, walls, 
and saws, a peculiarly wild and hard aspect, and we look in vain 
for any correspondence of angles. Here Minas, always liillj, 
becomes extra-mountainous; and writers declare that the for- 
. niation, generally arenaceous, turns to quartzose. In front are 
the distant lowlands, apparently jdains dotted w’ith dark hills, but 
really without half a mile of level, and the furthest distance is 
another line of fantastic rocks. 

We now enter the true diamantine land, which older writers 
term the Cerro formation, thus distinguishing Diamantina of Minas 
from the diamond grounds of Bahia and from Diamantino of 


* I saw no sign of the heme or worm. 
No one, however, breeds,* and consequently 
the henlB are email. 

t The fi«t is the Pindahyba, a muddy 
bed into which mules sink even in the 
“ dries.” An unpleasant path of white 
sandstone, with a pole serving as parapet 
to a precipice, leads to the Riacho da 
V&reda. The latter word here means a 
" Ciunpina ” or dwarf plain. The stream. 


coming from north to south, courses cold, 
dark, and clear over a rocky and slippery 
1)6(1 of sandstone, and on the left is a place 
yrhere the tropeiroe encamp. The third is 
the Limoeiro, dark and muddy, With a 
dense Cap&o a little beyond it As a rule 
the water is of the best, a "pure vehicle 
for fanning the finest crystallisations ." In 
some places a white sand is spread over 
the black mud, reversing the usual process. 
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Matto Grosso. The view strikes at once. It is a complete 
change of scenery; everything is the image of bouleversement 
and aridity. The hills are no longer rounded heaps of clay, grown 
over with luxuriant vegetation. Here we have a dwarfed and 
pauper growth springing from the split rocks, a mean Campo 
flora, or .yellow thickets based upon scanty humus, and even the 
hardy Coqueiro becomes degenerate.* It is a fracas of Nature, 
a land of crisp Semis stripped to the bones, prickly and brist¬ 
ling with peaky hills and fragments of pure rock separated by 
deep gashes and gorges; some rising overhead black and threaten¬ 
ing, others distant, with broken top lines, with torn blue sides, 
striped with darker or lighter lines. Here and there, between 
the stern peaks, lie patches of snow-white sand or a narrow bit 
of green plain, confused and orderless, a fibre in the core of rock- 
mountain. The land also is illiterate, and it is wild; fossils, 
those medals of the creation, do not belong to it. 

After the first view of this country, and inspection of its mate¬ 
rial, I felt how erroneous was the limitation of the old men who 
confined the diamond to between 15° and 25° of north and south 
latitude, thus including Golconda, Visapur and Pegu, and making 
Borneo and Malacca the only Equatorial diggings. I at once 
recognized the formation of the Sao Paulo Province, in which 
many diamonds have been found.1 My little trouvaille was that 
wo may greatly extend the dimuantine, as we have the carboni¬ 
ferous strata, and that the precious stone will be found in many 
parts of the world where its presence is least suspected, and even 
where the ignorant have worked the ground for gold. 

But when, returning home, I looked at my newspapers, the 
trouvaille had been made for me. In one I *reacl, “ There are 
fifteeu localities in California at which diamonds i have been found 
in the course of washing for gold.” The Melbourne Argus 
declared that “ a small but very beautiful diamond had been 
found in a claim at Young’s Creek, near Becchwortli: the stone 
is perfectly white, and the* crystallization well defined. It is the 


* When clothed with sufficient humus, 
degraded Itaoolumite is a very fertile soil. 

t M.‘ Barandier, a French artist, found 
a small diamond at Campinas ih Sfto Paulo. 
I have seen tho “formafXo,” or stones 
supposed to accompany the gem, in many 
part# of the Province, in the valley of the 
Southern Parahyba, and evon near the city 
of SSo Paulo. A line specimen of tho 
VOL. II. 


black diamond, perfectly symmetrical, was 
taken from the Hio Verde, near the frontier 
of the SAo Paulo and Paran& Provinces ; 
moreover the Tibagy and other influents of 
tho Parana nic known to bo dunnant'fcrous, 
and have supplied small specimens set by 
natnre m the OAnga lock. 

I Tho “California diamond ” was foi« 
meily a bit of rock oiystnl. 

a 
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second diamond found on that Creek. Again, the Colesbenj 
Advertiser recorded the discovery of a diamond digging on the 
farm of Dr. Kalk, and asserted that sonic gems had been washed 
worth 500L* 

Old Ferreira, my comrade, used very hard words as he passed 
the ruins of the Contagem das Aboboras, which he called the Con- 
tagem do Galheiro.t The senior was a kind of Mr. Chocks, 
exceedingly grandiloquent till Nature expelled Art; he would call 
heat a “ temerity of sun," rich ore a “ barbarity of iron; ” he told 
me to “ charge to the right,” meaning to take that direction; when 
uncertain he declared that “ it did not constate,” and when he 
ignored a thing, he was “ not a great apologist of it.” But, if 
tradition do not mightily exaggerate concerning the “ days of des¬ 
potism,” as the colonial rule is popularly called, his bad language 
was justifiable. The soldiers and their commandant who occupied 
yon stone ranch, now ruined, held all the passes and watched the 
neighbouring Corrcgos, the only zigzags up which the Garimpeiro 
or smuggler could travel. Travellers were searched, and muleteers 
were compelled to take to pieces the pack-saddles where treasure 
might be concealed. Extreme cases are quoted. aMcn who bathed 
in the diamond rivers were hogged, and those found washing in 
them lost their hands. The tradition here is that the obnoxious 
system was abolished by D. Pedro I., that popular prince having 
accidentally, when disguised a la Haruu El Rashid, learned from 
a mule-trooper all its evils and injustice. 

From the white soil we passed to a wave of reddislj yellotv 
ground, the “Mulatto” of the Southern States, and took the left 
of the huge portal^on the right. The descent was gentle, but at 
the bottom came the usual troubles—tree stumps in the ground, 
holes whence roots had been drawn, banks up which the mules had 
to climb, a red soil forming puddle during the rains, and black 
earth even now a rivulet. Wc met a few mules about 9 a.m. 
Here the cold prevents an earlier start. Some carried for sale in 
the baokwoods “Pedras de fumo,” round slabs of white Itacolumite, 
2£ feet in diameter by 1 inch in thickness. For drying manioc 

*• 

* When travelling in Virginia, I hail Bio Panto Grande, six to seven league* 
heard of a true diamond picked up noai ninth of the Bio Paratina. There in now 
Richmond; it weighed some twcnty-foui u Fazenda do Galheiro, which belongs t<> 
carats and cat to about half, anil wrw many owners; it is drained by the Biaclu* 
sold for a small sum as it wanted “water. ” do Vento, 
f The Galheiro is to the north on the 
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they are preferred to metal pans or plates* because they cost 
8 $ 000 to 5 $ 000. The manufacture is easy. They are prized up 
with levers, chipped into rounds or oblongs, and arc ready for the 
oven. For convenience of carriage they are sometimes divided 
into semicircles. The quarry was shown—a mere dot on the hill 
side, a drop in the ocean that could supply all the Empire. Fine 
heavy soapstone is found in the torrent beds, and 1 $ 000 procured 
for me a specimen in the shape of a candlestick. 

Presently we reached a miserable hamlet of tattered wattle and 
dab huts, called Camillinho—little Camillus—after some “regulo 
da roga” who first settled there. An honest ltanclieiro, Luis 
Monteiro, lodges-man and beast. In his absence the wife gave 
us coffee and food, whilst the mules were sent to a good closed 
jiasture hard by. Around the huts, which were jalousie-closed 
towards the road, and swarming with liens, pigeons, and black 
girls, grew a few coffee trees and wind-wrung bananas, whilst a 
single rose, which had learned to be a creeper, curled over a 
thatched roof. 

From Camillinho wc took a north-easterly course between two 
lines of rock. *The soil appears to be always red clay upon the 
hill tops, with stony and ribbed sides, which sometimes throw lines 
across the road, and white or yellow tints in the lower parts. The 
huge Esbarrancados are here a mixture of water-breach and sun- 
crack ; in places they cut up the country and cut off the roads. 
They are mostly elongated crevasses, whose projecting and re¬ 
entering} angles correspond. Some form central islets, like St. 
Michael’s Mount in miniature. The favourite site is the side of a 
hill, which will inevitably be eaten away, and often they moat the 
heights like the ditches of Titans. The old formations are known 
by their tarnish, and by the growth of trees in the lowest levels; 
the new are fresh, and generally bottomed with mud or flowing 
water. The whites and reds, yellows and purples, are lively as in 
other parts of the Province, and the feature is picturesque with 
light and shade, especially at times when the sun lies low'. At first 
sight they suggest artificial models j the brilliantly coloured sec¬ 
tions which are supposed to represent the earth’s interior. We find 
even the “ fauits” and “ dykes" which restrain percolation. . 

The line ran over sundry waves of ground, and wound round 
the hill sides, white with their small, loose, glaring stones. The 
descents and ascents were both bad, and led to nnd from waters 
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either grey-coloured or crystal clear, flowing to the right, that is 
to swell the Parauna River south-west. The huts appeared tem¬ 
porary, like mining villages, and here and there a manioc patch 
shows the capability of the soil. I presume that in many places 
the land would bear the short and strong-stemmed hill-wheat of 
Texas. The cool and shady wooded bottoms swarmed with the 
Camiputo tick, and it was found advisable to send a man forward 
by way of “ drawing them off.” We are now approaching spring- 
tide, and the tints are prettily diversified. The pink Quaresmn, 
dwarfed by cold, hugs the damp places near water; the golden 
Ipe, that local yew, also small, prefers the stony upland. In the 
hollows there is a flower that reminds me of the purple Aster. 
The stripped trees project their grey lean limbs against back¬ 
grounds of lightest-green, middle-green, and darkest green, and 
everywhere the bush is red, burnished with the new leaves of the 
Pau de Oleo,* a leguminous celebrity which prefers dry grounds and 
shuns stagnant waters. 

The birds seem to be less bullied here than in most other parts 
of the Province. I saw for the first time a peculiar pigeon which 
extends down part of the Rio de Sao Francisco^ and is found in 
the Highlands of Bahia. The people call it Pomba Verdadeira, or 
de Encontro branco, from the white marks on the wings. It is 
probably a variety of the Columba spcciosa found on the seaboard, 
and its marbled neck and superior size suggest our blue rock. It 
looked like a giant by the side of tire Pomba Torquaz, I the largest 
of the many doves (Juritv, Rola, and others) which t inhabit 

* “Oil-wood," Copaifcia officinalis, veiy violent remedy, and mostly confined 
also written Copahylvi, Gupafiha, and m to tho treatment ol cattle sores. The 
other ways. The* Oaramurfi (7, 51) de- season for collecting the precious balsam 
sciibes it as,— opens with the new moon of August; tho 

people say of tho troc ‘ ‘ Chora ” (it weeps hko 

A Cop&ilrfi em curas applaudnla Myrrba) “tudo o mez de Augusto," and a 

“ Capivi which oft workB a ccrtaiu cure.” single trunk fills several bottles. The haik 

is cut, and pledgets of cotton are placed to 
Tho Indians, who knew the medicine well, draiu the slit; the people have an idea 
collected it in sections of nuts, corked with that the greatest yield is when the moon is 
wax, and during hot weather it used full, and that it gradually falls till the 
to sweat through the rude bottle, proving wane. 

its excessive “tenuity." In 1787, ar- + The word is the Latin “Torquatos," 
cording to Ferreira, a pot of nine Lisbon and alludes to the ring round the neck; 
canadaa (each two litres) cost 6 $ 000 to the vulgar corrupt it to Trocaes, and thus 
6$400, and “Cnpni” was considered to we find it written by Prince Max. (i. 896) 
bo an-important importation, having cicdit Amongst the uneducated in the Brazil the 
for many pseudo-virtues. Painters used it unfortunate letter r is subject, amongst 
for linseed oil, but not in places exposed to other injuries manifold, to excessive tiam- 
weather, as it easily came of. Here it is position, 
sold in the shops, but it is held to he a 
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these highlands. The Kaptores are unusually numerous. There 
is the Caracari, which ranks with the eagles, and behaves, the 
degenerate aristocrat, vilely as a buzzard. A vulture (V. aura), 
probably the Acabiray first described by Azara, is here called 
Urnbti Cagador, or the hunter. It resembles in form the vulgar 
bird, but it flies high. The head is red, and the wings are black 
with silver lining, like the noble Bateleiu* of Africa. Prince Max. 
(i. 75) makes the gird’s head and neck to be gris ccndre, which is 
not the case ; he also guides its distant course by smell, which I 
vehemently doubt. Another hawk, known by the general name 
Gavifto, poises itself in mid air, and is said to be a game bird, self- 
taught to follow and kill the Ondorna, or local partridge.. If so, 
there would be no difficulty in training it. There is also a tiny 
raptor, hardly larger than a sandpiper. The first swallow seen 
during this year darted by in search of a warmer climate. The 
Scissar-tail (tesoura) turns sharply in the air, opening and shutting 
its forked tail; the pretty white and black Maria Preta, and the 
crimson Saugrc de Boi or Pitangui, disported themselves amongst 
the stunted trees; while John Clay (Juno de Bairns) hopped chat¬ 
tering before us lis if he had some secret to tell, and the Tico-tico, 
tame as a robin, flirted with us like a little girl. At times the 
sharp stroke of a file ufion n saw, sometimes singly and sometimes 
in quick succession, was heard. We recognised the voice of 
the bell-bird,* which has lately been introduced to England. 

Ascending a slope after an hour’s ride, we found a fresh change 
of scene! To the right, in a low, flat green bottom by the banks 


* A drawing of a specimen which reached 
England lately appeared in the Illustrated 
News. It is the Campanero or hell-bird 
described m the last generation by Water- 
ton, who makes its voice audible “at a 
distance of nearly three miles ” The 
Ohasmorhynchos nudicollis is popularly 
known as Aiaponga, a conuption of tiuir.i- 
ponga, from Uuixa a bird, pong onAmatn- 
poetie, and -a, what exists, tit, Hilaire 
(III. i. 26) derives it from Ara, day, and 
pong, “son d’une chose ciense.” He 
warns us not to confound it, like Mr. Walsh, 
with the “ ferradof" or blacksmith frog, 
and, curious to say, for once Mr. Walsh 
is right. The T. Diet, explains Ghiira- 
ponga by ferrador-ave. Castelnau men¬ 
tions the ferrador bird (i. 274) and (in i. 
169) the ferrador frog, which Prince Max. 
(i. 269) calls Ferreiro. 


ThePmcmas (a genus foimcd byllliger,) 
is called mulicolhs fiom its thin green- 
patchcd tluo.it, so conspicuous in the snow- 
white plume It has no caruuclo like the 
luid figured in the illustration to “Kidder 
and Fletcher," (edition of 1857) and called 
Uitiponga, the bird with a tubercle is the 
white Gotiiign, named (luiraponga or 
Ampelis Carunculatu (Linn.). Fiint-c Max 
has described other species of this re¬ 
markable family, as, c.g., the Frocmas 
melanocephalus (i. 260), and the Procnins 
Cyanotropes or ventralis, with blue giecn 
reflections (i. 291). 

The peculiarity of this winged Stentor is 
the disproportion of the note to the size. 
We hear the blow of a hammer upon an 
anvil; we see a creature about the size of 
the smallest turtle dove. 
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of the Bibeirao do Tigre, another influent of the Parauna, lay 
houses and dwarf fields ; on the hill side was a tall black cross in 
a brand-new enclosure, a cemetery lately built, and already in 
active use. Around was a kind of prairie, high and subject to 
fierce winds, as the dwarfed Bromelias and the stunted Vellozias 
proved: the grass was thick but brown in the upper levels, and of 
metallic green below, suggesting fine pasture. The surface was 
pitted with termitaria, of which many had bgen mined by the 
Armadillo : mostly the}' showed annexes of a darker grey, clumsy 
projections like modem additions to some old country house. 
The prairie fires produced a dull glow in the sky, and the smoke 
folds crossing the sun had the effect of a cloud, and in places 
caAt shadow upon the face of earth; we blessed the beneficent 
gloom. Far to the north-east lay our destination, Gouv&a—we 
are now' about half-way—pointed out by its road, a red-brown 
ribbon spanning the sunburnt turf. To its left rose a massive, 
lumpy peak, streaked with horizontal wavy lines: on the right 
towered a cloud-kissing point, which some called Morro das Datas, 
and others Itambe.* The horizon in other places w T as bounded 
with bluff cliffs, which seemed to buttress an immense imaginary 
stream. Here and there was a “ Pilot-knob,” with strata regular 
as if built up, but defying human hands to *build it. 

The hill sides here showed traces of ancient leats, and heaps 
of clay stone grit which they had helped to wash. Within the 
Contagem all the soil is reputed to be diamantiferous, and the 
people delight to tell you that you may be treading upon precious 
stones. This, indeed, appears to be their thought by day and 
their dream at night. The surface was still disposed in waves, 
with abrupt inclines of red and yellow ground, deeply gashed, 
leading to three several waters,f which are struck perpendicularly. 
The watershed is from north-west to south-east, discharging to 
the Parauna River. Mostly they are bright little streams, painted 


* Ita-mbfi, the big Htono or rock. St. 
Hil. (I. l- 294) proposes as derivation, 
yta Aymbe, pierre 4 aiguiser. There aie 
two features of thin name, os will presently 

f Tho lint is the Agoa Limpa, on whoso 
bank rose a tall cliff, black tin if vol¬ 
canic—the effect of grass burning. Further 
on to the right is a silvery lakelet, contain¬ 
ing a knobby islet. The Ribeirfto das 
Arcias spreads out wide, and has a rough 


bridge of eight trestles, some sixty-throe 
yards long; at this season it is fordable. 
The RibeirSo das Almas showed a thread of 
pure water running along the main current, 
which had been made a dirty slate-coloured 
drain by washings in the upper bed. The 
soil is mostly red as if rusty with oxide of 
iron; it is fertile and produces oranges 
(remarkably good) and Jabotioabu, besides 
the normal coffee shrube and bananas. 
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■pink-red with iron, and set off by golden sands and avenues ol 
leek-green trees. In the dwarf riverine valleys and the hill-sides 
were fields and huts f some of them tiled, and near the Areias a 
venda was being built. 

We met on the way sundry parties of women coming from 
some local festival, a few whites, dressed in straw hats and rain¬ 
bow-coloured cottons, with blacks carrying their children. They 
did not, as in many places, run away, and the tropciros were 
unusually civil, seeing that I was still a recruiting-officer. The 
last divide led to the Corrego do Chiqueiro—of the Hogstye *— 
which is deep and dangerous during floods. We are now one 
league from our night’s destination, and presently, after p, long 
ascent and a leg to the east, we saw over a dwarf peak the con¬ 
spicuous church of Gouvea. 

Women, all with the Caboclo look, carrying wood, entered witli 
us as we passed the Cruz das Almas, which rose from a pile of 
stones. This cross, which recalls the souls in Purgatory, is here 
general. On the hill to the right was an unfinished building, 
N* S* das Dures, undertaken by the vicar, Rev. P e Francisco de 
Faula Moreira, and Sr. Roberto Alves, Jun., the son of a wealthy 
family. I thought that the grim, stone building, with what 
appeared to be a single chimney, was a fort raised for some 
inexplicable purpose; and it reminded me of the old Portuguese 
fane— 

“ Half church of God, half castle 'gainst the Moor.” 

We parsed the Rosario, a detached chapel with n single palm 
tree, and rode northward, up a street of ground-floor houses and 
open Ranchos, each with its frontage of stakes # towards the 
square, which apparently represented the town. After the sunny 
ride, and the high wind, which promised a cold night, I looked 
wistfully for a lodging, and saw none. Presently my guide 
remembered Dona Chiquinha, the wife of a Diamantina merchant, 
now at Rio de Janeiro : hid name, Elizardo Emygdio de Aguiar, 
is written as pronounced by his friends, Elizaro Hemedio. Here 
began the civility of which I afterwards experienced so much in 
this part of tile Province. The Dona at once admitted me, her 

* A poetical name not rare. Near Ouro —Our Lady of the Conception of the Hoe- 
Preto ia a place called N* S* da Conceiffio stye of the German 
do Chiqueiro do Allamito (for Allemlo). 
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married daughter brought oranges, her little granddaughter orange* 
flowers, and her slaves coffee. 

I presently walked out to view the place, and to escape being a 
menagerie. The people stared like the negroes of Ugogo: they 
could hardly gaze their full; they would, when tired, rest awhile, 
and presently take another “ innings.” The operations of shav¬ 
ing and of using a tooth-brush seemed to produce a peculiar 
edification. North of the town stands the chief church, Santo 
Antonio, occupying pari of the square, which is rather a bulging 
in the street. It stands awry, having been built probably before 
Gouvfia was founded; it fronts south-west, unpolitely presenting 
to Jerusalem its dorsal region. On each side bits of Canada line 
the red soil, and these incipient pavements lie here and there. 
About it are a few Casuarinas and Coquciro palms, at this season, 
they saj r , always mangy; they feed a large caterpillar (lagarta) * 
which presently becomes a “ borboleta ”—moth or butterfly— 
after which they recover. The square shows one sobrado, belong¬ 
ing to Jouo Alves, amongst the sixty-four houses east of the 
church: the fifty-eight to the west have sundry half-sobrados, and 
all the better sort are distinguished by shuttars painted blue. 
The holy building is crooked from cross to door, apparently the 
people’s eyes cannot see a straight line: it has four windows, and 
two weather-cocked towers, with roof covers upturned: there are 
two bells, and the eastern belfry has a bogus clock. Behind the 
temple is the God’s acre, quaintly adorned with corner-posts of blue 
plaster, supporting rude and rusty armillary spheres. 1 

The town is on a rough ridge, and water is scarce and distant. 
On the east, far below, lies the usual Lavapes: nearer is the Bua 
do Fogo,t a kind of chemin des aflronteux, and in the distance is 
the Morro de Santo Antonio, a noble stone-knob based upon an 
earthen pedestal. No one has ascended it, yet it may be easily 
climbed on the south-east. Westward is the Bua do Socego or 
dos Coqueiros, with a few houses scattered and whitewashed, in 
compounds defended by dry stone walls. The growth is the 
Castor shrub, the Jaboticaba, the papaw, whose leaves are here 

, The Ouxculio palinarum is relished flavour. 

Jk Africa, and greedily eaten by the S. f The Street of Fire, not an uncommon 
'American “Indiana.” I have never tasted village name in the Brasil, usually mean- 
it, but white travellers have informed me ing that in it liquor and cotuequently 
' that it has a delicate and even a delicious quarrels abound. 
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used for soup, tlie plantain, a few good oranges, and the sweet 
lime with bitter placenta, called Lima da pe 9 a : the coffee looks 
thriftless and starving, as usual it is crowded and untrimmed. 
Provisions are excessively expensive, having to make the 
journey which we have made, and maize* costs 4$006 per 
alqueire. 

On the next morning, when I called for the bill, the Dona 
refused everything, even a gift; such was her hospitable habit, 
and Bhe declared that her sons also were wandering over the 
world abroad. We mounted at 7 a.m., a light east wind rising 
with the sun, whilst the sky was moutonne with clouds. Our 
course lay north-east towards the pyramids of dull grey stone, 
the smaller below the larger, and both sentinelling tlie richer 
diamond lands. A slippery hill, gashed with water-breaches, led 
to a wooded hollow, which sheltered a few thatched huts; to the 
right was a Sitio, belonging to Roberto Alves. It had outhouses, 
enclosures, and a coffee plantation,, somewhat thin, but defended 
from the blasts and superior to all rivals. 

Here began the Pe de Morro, or ascent, which will last till near 
Diamantina. The wheel-road winding round the western side is 
easy: the bridle-path to cast seems made for goats, with its 
loose stones and its ruts petrified in hard pink clay. Presently 
the latter fell into the former line, and the slope improved. From 
the summit wo had a good back view of Gouvea, but soon the 
wind, chopping round to the north, drifted in our faces a thick 
Scotch ^nist. Old Ferreira complained that the Corrubiaua t got 
into his bones and nearly made him lose tlie way.I 

Tlie hill led to a plateau consisting of two plains divided by a 
water and a prism of rock. One of them was about two miles 
across ; such an extent of level surface is here rarely seen. Cattle 
fine and plump, despite the Carrapatos, and probably strengthened 
by the highly ferruginous wafer, made it look like “ a pastoral in 
a flat.” The Capao, hqwever, was not of the style “ bonito,” § 

* In this country {he alqueire o! maizo and also, I believe, in Rio Qrande do Sul. 
regulates prices like the quartern loaf in Some Caipiras pronounce it “CruviAna ” 
England., I hate seen it at SfLo Paulo, the J On the right hand a road sets off to 
>ity, fluctuate between 2$000 and 4$000 Datas, the property of Colonel Alexandre 
— more exactly between 1 $ 940 and de Almeida Silva Bitancourt; it reaches 
{$160. * the city, but after a very long round. 

+ This word is popular in Minas Geraee, § The “pretty tree motte ” is often seen 
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it was coarse and ragged, whilst the land was much burnt. 
The road became excellent, broad, level, and fit for a carriage : 
unhappily, like that approaching Agbome, it is a mere patch. 

At 9 a.m. we descended to Barro Preto, the first diamond dig¬ 
ging which I had seen at work. The site is a stream bed, the 
head-waters (Cabeeeiras) of the Corrego das Lages, which feeds 
successively the Corrego das Datas (or the Caclioeira), the Cor¬ 
rego da Grapi&ra and the Parauna River. The surface showed 
spoil-heaps of “ saibro,” clayey sand, varying in colour from 
dirty white to milky white, like the detritus of quartzum lacteum, 
turfy and vegetable matter, and pebbles mixed with fragments of 
rock crystal. A little thread of muddy water trickled down and 
served the “ Servigosinho.”* We passed two huts and a half of 
thatcli-wattle and dark-grey dab, whence the negroes stared, the 
dogs barked, the pigs grunted. The plaro, known for two to 
three years, has been worked during the Inst eight months by 
Joiio and Manuel Alves, the sons of a rentagennrian. It is said 
that they have several diamonds exceeding two oitavas (say each 
=280L), and there are vague rumours of a large stone which is 
kept a profound secret. In these diggings all is mystery, and not 
without reason; an exceptional diamond generally counts in the 
wild ports at least one murder. 

Pushing across the sterile diamnntinc land, wliero the wind- 
wrung trees acted as anemometers, I again remarked the fantastic 
forms of the sandstone, especially on the north-east, whence the 
weather comes. Here were watch-towers and pyramid^ there 
were walls which no Cyclops could have raised; now we passed 
peeled skulls, then mouldering bones. Between them the sur¬ 
face was mottled, sand-patches white as kaolin, or stained with 
humus and soil, yellow, purple, and dull crimson with ochre 
and haematite, dotted the expanse of warm-red brown land ; the 
latter was comparatively fertile, and clothed with black ashes, from 
which sprouted grass of metallic green, spiky as a stiff beard. 
The expected eclipse came on, the sun diminished to a crescent, 
but the mist was so thick that the effect passed away almost 

inH&ft Province 'of S8o Paulo, where the * A small Bervico. The latter is an old 
/pfptifi, like the nap of yellow or green velvet, name still applied in Minas Geraea ami 
Vweeps up to the clump, which is of tall Bahia to diamond washings worked by' a 
^.smd regular growth, tropa or slave-gang under free-men. 
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imperceptibly. No one paid any attention to it, nor would 
they 

Si fractals illabatur orbis; 

not because over-just or tenacious of things proposed, but from 
mere incuriousness. Old Ferreira, it is true, remarked that it 
might be the cause of the " confounded Comibiana,” * but then, 
he could think of nothing else. 

Still ascending, we crossed three waters flowing to the west¬ 
ward, f and divided by bulges of ground. Near the first was a 
clump of huts and signs of industry. A rough “ Bdco,” t or 
three-sided trough of planks and sandstone-slabs, awaited the 
rains to wash the heaps lying near it. After four miles of* barren 
soil we made “ Bandeirinha,” § a whitewashed house, surrounded 
by a few trees, and a close pasture fronted by an open ranch. 
Maria Augusta de Andrade, in the absence of her husband, Josd 
da Rocha, miner, "merchant," Rancheiro, and so forth, rose up 
shivering and prepared breakfast for us : the south-east wind had 
blown for five days, and on my return, five days afterwards, I 
found it blowing^still. 

Now remained only ten miles. In half an hour we ascended a 
stony hill of red and white soil. This is the great dividing line 
between the Rivers Sao Francisco and Jequitinhonha ; from this 
point it trends in a northerly direction, bending to the west. On 
the left was a cross-road leading through the little villages O 
Guinda,jthe Brnmadinho, and the Rio das Pedras to the Mine of 
Sao Joiio. j| In front lay a huge brown slope, patched with 
snowy, glittering, dazzling sand, and here and there growing grass 
of a lively green: in places there was an abundance of the 
ground-palm, here called Coqueirinho do Campo, dwarfed by the 


* Perhaps this was the case. On my 
return the mist tiied to gather thick, but 
was soon dispersed by the sun. 

f The first is the C6rrego de Jiffio Vaz, 
so called from an old settler whose descend¬ 
ants still gamble in diamonds ; they have 
seven huts, one neatly whitewashed. It 
flows to the Cfirrego do Oaplo, and thence 
to the Bio Pardo Pequeno; during the 
rains it is dangerous. The second is known 
as the Braima (Melanoxylon Gfrauna), a 
rocky bed with the bulges called OaldeiroSs, 
and at this season a trickle of water, which 


also feeds the Cdrrego do Capito. A single 
house is built near its bank. 

t This trough corresponds with the ea- 
noa used in gold-washing. 

9 Dr. Couto, in 1801, mentions the 
Sitio da Bandeirinha, the little Bandeira, 
or Commando. Burmeister erroneously 
writes “Bandeirinho." This and Bandeiia 
are common names in the Province of 
Minos, dating from the days at the slaying 
expeditions. _ 

|| See Chapter 9. 
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gales. Near the horizon, scatters of tall stone, heads, 
shoulders, knobs, piles and lumps broke the outline, and far to 
the right rose the long blue wall which bears the majestic 
pyramid Itambe. 

Presently we passed, on the left, 0 GuindA, so called from a 
broad, shallow; and sandy stream, once very rich, and still 
worked : it feeds the northern Rio das Pedros, the Rio do Cal- 
deirao, the Biribiri, the Pinheiro, and the Jequitinhonha Rivers. 
It is a miner-town, surrounded by red excavations, and looks from 
afar like an ant-hill; has a single small square and large black cross, 
sheds for tropeiros, and decent houses, hugging the left bank of 
the water. Beyond it is the Brumadinlio, a similar settlement, 
but smaller. Presently we sighted, far ahead, a grim rocky 
wall, with a white path winding up its darkness; this is the good 
new road leading to Medanha on the Jequitinhonha River, and 
thence to Sao Salvador da Baliia. Crossing the northern Rio 
das Pedras, a crystal water-babe in a sandstone cradle, I crested 
a hill, and saw to the east a big white house, garnished with a 
few brown huts, and standing apparently on the edge of a pre¬ 
cipice—the Episcopal Seminary. • 

Diamantina was within musket-sliot, but a long northerly 
detour was necessary in order to gain the main road. I forded 
the Riacho das Bicas, so called from an old and rich gold mine 
on the hill behind the Seminary: this Lavapes flows to the 
east, and falls into a little Rio de Siio Francisco, south of the 
city. The hollows were rich in the large and deeply digitated 
Avoid with an edible fruit, known as Imbe, or Guaimbe, and in 
Tupy, Tracuans (Philodendron grandifolium). It loves damp 
places, and has an extensive range between sea-level and 3000 
feet of altitude. A stiff ascent—the last—and a line of stunted 
Araucarias, led to a hill-crest and the usual Cruz das Almas. 
Here the traveller first sights the city, falling in perspective below 
his feet. It is a Brazilian f ‘ Pangani ”—a settlement “ in a hole.” 
The first glimpse suggests— 

Dirarura nidia domiu opportuna voluorum. 

Yet sings of it its local poet, the late Aureliano J. Lessa— 

V6b 1& na onoo&ta do monte 

Mil casaa em grupoeinhos 
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Alvaa como oordeirlnhos 
Que 86 lavaram na fonte ? 
Qual dragilo petrifloado 
Aquclla serra curvado 
Qne mura a cidadesinha ? 
Pois esaa cidade 6 minha 
£ men bergo idolatrado * 


* Scc’st thou upon yon slope of hill 

A thousand houses grouped together, 
White as the yeanling of the wether, 
All freshly bathed in summer rill ? 

Anil scc’st not in for background 
Like to a serpent turned to stone, 
The range in regular curving thrown, 
That walls tho little city round f 
Ttchold my own dear walls arise, 

The cradle which I idolize. 



CHAPTER Vll. 


AT DIAMANTINA. 

CITY DESCRIBED.—SOCIETY.—POPULARITY OF THE'ENGLISH IN THE BRAZIL.— 
THE DIAMOND IN THE BRAZIL, ITS DISCOVERY, &C.—VALUE OF EXPORTED 
DIAMONDS. 

“ The temperate climate enjoyed by the inhabitants of this part of the country 
renders them more healthy than those who dwell in the Sert&o (For West) ; tho 
women are the most beautiful I met with in Brazil,”— Gardner, chap, xii. 

The site of Diamautina is peculiar: it is almost precipitous to 
tlie east and south-west, whilst the northern part is a continua¬ 
tion of the broken prairie-land. This incipient Haute Ville is the 
best and healthiest locality, and here the settlement will spread. 
The “ Cidadesinlia ” runs down the western face of a strongly 
inclined hill to meet on the sole of the deep valley the Rio de Sao 
Francisco, or Rio Grande; its water, draining the lowlands, feeds 
the main artery of this basin, the Rio Jequitinhonha, distant three 
leagues in a straight line, and live to six indirect.* Thq breadth 
of the torrent-bed, here running from north to south, is patched 
with red-brown soil and brilliantly green herbage: the middle is 
white with cagcalho heaps thrown up by the old diggers: a mere 
thread of water now trickles down it, but after rain it becomes 
dangerous : a dwarf bridge has been put up to save servile life 
from the frequent inundations. The further side of the ravine is 
a grim broken wall of grey rock, white under the hammer; the 
rampart springs steeply from a base encumbered with spoil- 
banks, washed many a year ago, and is raggedly clothed with 
grass now brown, t 

£>. yiewed from the “ Alto da Cruz,” the city has a well-to-do 

i -*' * The course is southerly to tho Southern konha. 

lUo dis Pedros; it then turns by east to + It is advisable to walk up the now 
north-east, and joins, or according to some, Bahia road, which commands an excellent 
forma the head watenrof the great Jequitin- prospect of the city. 
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and important look. It is much changed since 1601, when as the 
“Arraial do Tejuco ”—the village of the mud-hole,* it had 
nothing but wooden tenements; nor can it be recognised in the 
pages of Gardner and M. Barbot,t who described it as it was 
during the last generation. Below us lies a sheet of houses 
dressed in many colours, pink, white, and yellow, with large 
green gardens facing broad streets and wide squares, whilst public 
buildings of superior size, and a confusion of single and double 
church-steeples, testify to the piety of the x>lacc. 

From the Alto da Cruz we make the Largo do Curral, the best 
building-site in, or rather out of, the city. Formerly cattle were here 
stabled and slaughtered; now a tall black cross lias converted it 
into a respectable square. Descending the good new Canada of 
the Rua da Gloria, formerly “ do Inteudente,” we passed on the 
left the Sobrado da Gloria, which began life as the Intendency of 
Diamonds, then became the provisional Episcopal Palace, and 
now lodges those Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul whom wo met 
upon the road near the Cara<;a. Inside the carpenters are at 
work pulling to pieces timber still sound after a century of use : 
an old-lashioncd •wooden verandah looks upon a large back- 
garden of tile richest soil, supplied with the purest water. 
Opposite is the tall sobrado belonging to the Lieut.-Col. Ro¬ 
drigo de Souza Reis, whose mine we shall presently visit. 

The Gloria strikes at right angles a street called, no one knows 
why, the Macdo do Meio. It must not be confounded with the 
Largo do Macao, where stands the Caridade Infirmary, a long, 
broad, white building belonging to a “brotherhood.” The 
roughly paved Middle Mac&o contains good shops, the “ Hotel 
Cula,” 1 and the Church of Sao Francisco, whose doors and win¬ 
dows ore set in a framework of very unpretty streaky red—here a 
fashionable tint, supposed to resemble marble. A six-faced and 
two-spouted fountain of Egyptian grotesqueness, set in the wall 
and dated 1861, begins the normal Rua Direita. “ Straight 
Street ” is exceedingly crooked, steep, and badly paved. Most of 
the houses are uew and boaBt of windows: some preserve the 
shutter,' and pne retains the hanging gallery and Rotula or 

' * Tlic word ia explained at length in haems Gaatro, a delegate of police. Break.- 
Vol. I. Chap. 10. faat nt 9‘30 A.M., u table d'hfltc (Mona 

+ Tiaite Gomplct, etc., p. 218. redonila), at 4 1 *.x., and 0$800 per weal. 

£ In full Sr. Hcrcnlano C&rloe de Mxgal- 
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lattice-work of dingy, chocolate-coloured wood. It will soon be 
removed: these antiquities are very properly despised in the 
Brazil: here Temple Bar would be photographed, and no longer 
allowed to cumber the ground. The sooner the old Pillory 
is demolished, the better for progressive Diamantina—let me 
suggest. 

In the Largo da Him Direita or de Santo Antonio is the Town- 
hall (Casa da Camara), a humble building, displaying the Imperial 
Arms.* It has latterly b?en used as a Masonic Lodge. This was 
forbidden, justly enough, because a Portuguese priest, Padre Luis, 
became a brother. Opposite the Camara, and facing with the 
Course of Empire, is the Matriz, whose “ Orago” is Santo Antonio. 
It is an “ insula,” with a raised platform towards the northern 
slope of the hill. A stone wall shows the cemetery, to be banished 
quam primum. The two-windowed front, with two rosc-liglits 
pierced in the rude Taipa-conglomerate, is bound in neutral-tinted 
sky-blue french-grev, whilst the doors and shutters are daubed 
chocolate. All above the comice is of board work, even to the 
belfry, the first instance of the kind which I have seen in the 
Brazil. The single window of the steeple shows«a gilt bell. There 
is a clock which, wondrous to relate, goes, but goes wrong, and 
the finial is the usual armillary sphere with the normal extensive 
weather-cock, more often a dragon than a cock. There is nothing 
to be described in the .interior of this or of any other Diamantine 
Church, and the “lumber” work gives them generally a look of 
instability. 

We are in the heart of the city, the centre of business-circu¬ 
lation. On the left of the Square is the Intcndencia de Sousa 
Rcis.t “ Intendency ” here means a substantial market shed, the 
embryo of the Tisan Sotto borgo. Sousa Reis is private property, 
and under the deep dark verandah are shops which sell eveiything, 
from flour to snuff, required by the wild country. Below and to 
the east is a large open square, the “ Cavalhada Nova,” as distin¬ 
guished from the “ Vellia,” further down and almost outside the 
city. These clear spaces were so called from the Portuguese car¬ 
rousels, which, like bull-fights, once accompanied every festivity. 
They are obsolete in the Brazil, though they preserve vitality in 


■* Tho lower story is not tho normal + Then are two other Intcndencias, do 
which has been removed to a build- Sebastifio Plead*, and the Lagos ; tho latter 
mg near the theatre. has five stores. 
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Italy, in Portugal, and even in Anglicized Madeira. The last 
“ tournament” I saw was at the Island of Fogo, in the Cape Verde 
group. 

Crossing and leaving on the right the Rua da Quitanda, I found 
the house of my host, Sr. Joflo liibeiro (de Carvalho Amarante), 
on the northern side of the Praga do Bomfun. The ground floor 
is laid out in a dry-goods store and an inner writing apartment, 
where the diamonds are kept. The dining room and kitchen 
affect the back part of the tenement, and above are the apartments 
of the family. The hospitable Lisbonese freely confesses that he 
began life with driving a few mules; he is now the wealthiest mer¬ 
chant where all are merchants, and he supplies goods even to 
Guaieuhy and Januarin.* At the Pe de Morro, near the Curu- 
matahy influent of the Jequitinhonha, he owns a large fazenda, 
where he breeds cattle, grows provisions, and manufactures sugar 
and ruin. He is in trouble about his 50 slaves, and nowhere, as 
far as I know the Brazil, are negroes so troublesome as those in 
and around Diamantina. Many of them take to the busli and 
become “ Quilombeiros,” black banditti, ready for any atrocity 
which their cowaidice judges safe. Here no one travels even by 
day without having his weapons handy and without looking round 
the comers. They are skilful as Canidin or Locusta, and much 
addicted to the use of Stramonium.f A common symptom is an 
intense pain in the legs, a medical man assured me, causing a 
drawn and anxious countenance. Many a slave-owner has sus¬ 
pected malingering, till undeceived by the sufferer’s speedy death. 
A case has lately occurred at P6 de Morro; the owner will pre¬ 
sently visit it and make a terrible example of the poisoner. Thus 
a threatened servile mutiny was summarily crushed* in 1865 by 
flogging and the galleys; I nor did a^'body meet with the fate of 
Governor EjTe. 

Sr. Josio Ribeiro consigned me to his bachelor guest-house iu 
the Rua do Bomfun, so called from a Church dedicated to Our 
Lady of Good End. The street is a kind of ragged irregular 


* See Chapters 13 and 17. 

+ The System says that its alkaloid prin¬ 
ciple is well known to the negroes, who pre¬ 
pare {nm the plant their “ philters,” that 
is to say, charmB and poisons, love-draughts 
and other devilries. May not the seeds of the 
Stramonium have been brought from India 
via Africa t St. HiL (I. ii. 67) determines 
vor,. n. 


that the plant has here followed the foot¬ 
steps of man from N. America. 

t The “ Qiulombeiroa ” of Medanba had 
a Maroon settlement within a leaguo of the 
village, and threatened the suburbs of 
Pmmentina. .When their stronghold was 
attacked "and taken, whites oar well as 
blacks were found in it. 


ii 
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square; it boasts of a good barber, a watchmaker, and an apothe¬ 
cary. Of course all imported articles are sold at an extravagant 
price, and considering the transport, this is not astonishing.* From 
the Bomfim the Rua do Amparo, tolerably paved, runs to the east, 
and strikes the Valley of the Rio de Sao Francisco. It passes by 
the Church of N a S' 1 do Amparo—Our Lady of the Refjige. The 
front was adorned with coloured glass lamps, and the Sunday 
morning squibs told us that a Novena was in progress there. The 
best drinking water is brought from the bottom of the ravine, 
where a few houses and huts, plantations and fields, are scattered 
about, leaving abundant building room. If not afraid of snakes, 
ticks, and thorns, you may fight your way far down the Rivulet 
banks. 

My three days spent at Diamantina left upon me the most 
agreeable impressions of its society. The men are the “ frankest,” 
the women are the prettiest and the most amiable that it has yet 
been my fortune to meet in the Brazil. Strangers everywhere in 
these regions receive cordial hospitality, but here the welcome is 
peculiarly warm. Perhaps the wealth of the place has something 
to do with it. Where lodged I was at once cabled upon by some 
young men from Rio de Janeiro, here popularly called Cometas. 
Sensible, obliging, and well-informed, they had none of that offen¬ 
siveness of the European Commis-voyageur, or travelling bagman. 
The calling is honourable as any other. It may be said with 
truth, and greatly to the credit of the Brazil, that no man feels 
degraded by honest industry, however humble. Consequently 
. society ignores the mauvaise honte about professions which dis¬ 
tinguishes the old world, where I have seen a man blush to own 
that his father was a “ doctor,” and where Faraday was lauded 
because he dared to confess in public that his brother was a gas- 
fitter. 

My first evening was spent at the house of John Rose, a Cor- 
nishman, originally a miner at Morro Velho, afterwards a diamond- 
digger, carpenter, mason, architect; his last job was at the Bishop’s 

* Mj test bottles baring bocn broken, I bought— 

3 or. muriatic acid .... I $040 
8 oi. nitric acid ..... 1$040 

2 or. tannin, in alcohol . . 6$600 


At that time about one guinea. 


Total 


. .. 10$ 680 
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Palace. By sobriety and good conduct he has cleared some 50002., 
and now he can amply enjoy his propensity for independence in 
word and deed. Not so pleasant was another stranger, who at 
once showfed the cloven foot by loudly abusing the Brazilians, and 
b)' declaring that they allowed none but themselves to thrive. I 
will not mention his name, for, although he must have turned the 
half-century, he may still find out that it is never too late to mend. 
He is a well-educated man, knowing German and English perfectly, 
Portuguese well, French tolerably; he can teach languages; he can 
keep books; of course he has a gold mine; he has been a doctor— 
still a popular character ;* and he still practises homoeopathy. But 
he prefers to “ loaf about,” borrowing 100 $000 from this and 
160 $000 from that acquaintance, whose charity he expends, not on 
raiment but upon drink. When in liquor lie is addicted to the free 
use of knife and pistol. He attributes his habits of sleeping in the 
streets to the infidelity of his spouse. He had left her at Rio 
totally unprovided for, ami she was persuaded to accept the pro¬ 
tection of a Portuguese, who offered to, and who did, maintain, 
educate, and settle her children. The latest little game of my 
unpleasant acquaintance has been Freemasonry, to which he has, 
for a consideration," admitted the least worthy aspirants. He pro¬ 
posed, moyennant the payment of 52., to make me a P.M., and ho 
had the impudence to deliver a message from me to a certain eccle¬ 
siastic, begging that Freemasonry might not be preached against ; 
it was necessary to call, and to explain the affair. 

* This man was a Hanoverian, consequently a Prussian, but he 
called himself an Englishman. Britons in the Brazil are wont to 
complain that they and the Portuguese are exceedingly unpopular. 
The fact is that we frequently suffer not only for dUr own sins, 
which are manifold, hut for those of our European neighbours, 
which are not few. Foreigners also exaggerate our unpopularity, 

“ Les Anglais sont detestes au Bresil; on regarde comme apparte- 
nans & cette nation tous les Strangers chez lesquels des chcveux 
blonds et une peau blanche indiquent qu'ils sont origaincs du 

* The Diamantisfs did not seem to me ing with anti-spasmodics, In Tain I 
satisfied with the gifts of their Esculapiiues, assured the patient that my favourite pro¬ 

as everywhere in the outer Brazil a stranger fession was rather to kill than to cure ; he 
is expected to be a medicine-man. I wns seemed satisfied that he had already run 
at once consulted for a simple hepatitis, the very greatest risk of killing without 
which the leech, after the normal treat- murder, 
ment of cupping and blistering, was attack- 
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Nord,” says, in 1815—1817, Prince Max. (i. 119). M. l)ulot 
(p. 62) speaks of “ la brutalite traditionelle envers les foibles qui 
fait d6tester partout l’Angletcrrc ; ” and here he would be justified 
if he alluded to the “ Aberdeen Bill.” St. Hilaire (III. i. 219) re¬ 
marks that “grace a leurs compatriotes,Mawe,LuccocketWalsh,” 
the English became unpopular in the land. And it is almost a 
truism to say that if perhaps we hear too little good of ourselves 
from others, we, like other nations, hear far too much good of 
ourselves from ourselveu. This puffery and clap-trap about our 
own perfections is still held to be patriotism, and at last the “ ge¬ 
nial, broad-shouldered Englishman” has learned to bear without 
a murmur gigantic weights of “ Buncombe.” * 

The Brazil, also, like other people, has met with a small 
amount of merited praise, and a large amount of unmerited 
abuse. But the travellers of one nation have hardly been more 
polite to her than those of the otliers.f The result of my 
experience at present is that, despite the Aberdeen Bill and the 
silly Abrantes-Christie affair, the Empire respects us, and even 
likes us as much as, if not more than, her other visitors. It is 
not pretended that strangers are favourites «anywhere in the 
Brazil; the country expected from them far too much, and they 
justified considerably less than the most moderate expectations. 
In our case they complain of the “insular manner,” now hap¬ 
pily waxing obsolete, as the Erenclunan of Goldsmith and Sterne, 
the coarse roughness of the uneducated, J and the shy pride and 
haughty reticence of their “ betters," are ever gall and worm-* 
wood to the Brazilian spirit. And we have lost esteem by the 


* It has lately been judged advisable in 
British India to consult high officials con¬ 
cerning the appreciation of our rule by the 
natives, not by ourselves. Many men, 
myself included, have since 1850, written 
and repeated in the plainest English, wliat 
now comes befoie the public in a decorous 
foolscap form. The only result was that 
we were pronounced by the few who took 
the trouble of reading ns, to be either 
ignorant or impertinent, and ignorance and 
impertinence in bucIi matters can expect 
little mercy. 

Nor have the French tended to im- 
■ prove the entente cordiale. The Comte de 
Susannet (Souvenirs, 1842), M. de Cha- 
vaignee (Souvenirs, p. 160), the unjustly 
treated M. Jacquemont, and MM. Biard, 


Expilly, and D'Abbadio, may be quoted 
versus MM Roybaud, Ferdinand Denis, 
and Liais. I cannot explain, except by the 
influence of an outrageous nationality, how 
St Hilaire (III. l. 283), defends and 
applies the terms “ homme de beaucoup 
d'eaprit,” to M. Jacques Arago, author of 
the "Voyage autour dq Monde,’’ and one of 
the most disgraceful charlatans that ever 
appeared in the Brasil. 

> $ “ This is a free country, and any man 
therefore may take any freedom he likes 
with any other man, and protest is simply 
Quixotic. But we are a coarse people." 
Thus writes a popular author, who has 
never yet been called a "degonerate English- 

_____ if 
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great country’s little wars, which began the dotage of a liberal 
polity, and which led it to shirk the duties of its position, and to 
retire from the business of the world. An Abyssinian Expedi¬ 
tion benefits England as much in the Brazil as in Hindustan, and 
may be pronounced to be worth the two-pence. 

I paid a visit to the Itev. Michel Sipolis, at the Episcopal 
Seminary, the staring white building with unfinished outhouses, 
before mentioned. The Government assists the establishment 
by paying salaries for the several chairs, and the three French 
priests receive, per annum, only 400$000 for clothing and all 
'wants ; this salary of 1*40 must raise them above Jill suspicion of 
interestedness. At 1 p.m. the bell rang and wo went.to the 
Refectory ; there were twelve pupils, a considerable number 
during “ long vacation,” and these young men spoke French 
during the meal, mul ended it with a long prayer. M. Sipolis 
then led me to the Episcopal Palace, which is opposite the Carmo 
Church, a white building picked out with blue, plastered concrete 
below and boarding above. The diocese of Marianna formerly 
extended here : Pius IX. created the bishopric by the Bull 
“ Gravissimum Strilicitudiuis,” June 0, 1804. The Ex m0 and 
Rev' 11 ” l). ,J 0 ao Antonio dos Santos,* of the Council of H. I. M., 
is an old elovc of the Car&ija Seminary; he naturally patronises, 
in preference to the Propaganda of Lyons and the Capuchins of 
Ilome,t St. Vincent of Paul, who must find it hard work to 
answer all the calls upon him. The Bishop was a man about 
forty, witfi a gentle, feminine voice and manners: I found him 
diligently engaged with M. Mirville on’ Magnetism (not Fara¬ 
day’s), and he did not take part with M. Sipolis when the latter 
proved to me that table-turning ancl “ rapping ” aro.the works of 
evil spirits.! 

From the Palace we passed over to the house of a fazendeiro, 
at whose door an Agent de Police sat comfortably in the shade. 
He had had with .a neighbour some trifling dispute about a water- 

* In the Brasil it is often impossible to $ Nec deus intersit, otc. We may add 
tell the family names of ecclesiastics, who nee diaboliu* As regards the spirit theory 
mostly adopt some technical or theological I may again remark that, if after this life 
cognomen, somewhat after the fashion, my psyche or pneuma, or whatever it may 
though not quite m the style, of "Praise- be, is to find itself at the mercy of eveiy 
God-Bare bones. ” booby who pays half-a-crown to his or her 

+ Here the Capuchins have assumed as medium, evidently the future state of 
instructors the place held by the Jesuits. this person will be much worse than the 
I need hardly say that they have never done present, 
so in Europe. 
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course, which ended in a “ sliyuting,” and he was expected to 
purge himself before a jury. The antagonist haying fired into 
his side and mangled his thumb, which required amputation, the 
wounded man cried out to his son, who discharged a barrel or 
two into the hostile face, and then sensibly took to the bush. 
Of course there was another and a contradictory account, which 
declared that the fazendeiro had snatched the gun from his 
antagonist, and that it had exploded, hurting his hand. I 
could not but think of the true or apocryphal story touching 
Sir Walter Raleigh and the “ History of the World: ” he would 
have found it impossible to settle the rights of this little affair' 
at Diamantiua. 

Meanwhile the hurt man was in great pain, restless, and fear¬ 
ing tetanus. Yet the room was darkened, the window's were shut, 
the air w'as oppressive, five silent ladies sat pensively looking on, 
and just outside the doors were half a dozen muttering male 
friends. When a patient is held to be sick unto death, the 
popular Brazilian idea—of course the rare sensible scout it— 
is to visit and console and condole with him. Such an appa¬ 
ratus w'ould injure the most robust; surely itewould be humane 
to publish a Portuguese version of “ Notes on Nursing.” The 
vile Caldo de Gallinlia, or hen-broth, which it is indispensable 
to swallow every two hours, is an infliction to be compared 
only with the “beef-tea” of the old-fashioned priestess of Libi- 
tina in Great Britain. 

My last appearance in “Society” was at a ball given by 
a wealthy widow, the Srn. D a Maria do Nazareth Netto 
Leme, in honour of the baptism of a grandson, the second 
child of a very charming young person, wife of Sr. Joaquim 
Manoel de Vasconcellos Lessa. When this pretty lady was 
married, she was attended by twenty-four bridesmaids in 
dresses from Paris; the merry-making was kept up for a fort¬ 
night, and it is said that 760 bottles of'Bass disappeared every 
night. This rain of meat and drink at the City of Diamonds 
is a great contrast . to the ascetic “ tea and turn out ” of 
Southern Europe. 

The whole of the City of Diamonds was in accurate black 
raiment before 8 p.m., the hour for the religious ceremony. As 
evening approached, I accompanied Sr. Jo&o Ribeiro with the 
most amiable D* Maria and his daughter up the Jtua das Mercds, 
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so called from its church, to the Alto da Gupiara.* The rooms 
were crowded, and many had sat down to a preliminary supper. 
The toilettes were remarkably good, a contrast to the times 
described by Gurdner, when ladies went abroad in men s hats, 
and “ black seemed the inQst fashionable.” Every neck sparkled 
with diamonds: the other ornaments were the solid and honest, 
if not tasteful, jewellery of Diamantiila. The ball seemed to be 
a family party, infinite in merriment: here, as amongst the 
Catholics of England, all are related or connected, more or less, 
and those who are not, intend to-be, or are “ gossips.” The 
dancing was chiefly quadrilles. I excused myself on the plea 
that my last performance had been with Gelele, King of Daliome: 
thus the proprietress of No. 14, St. James’s Square wore-for life 
a glove upon the hand saluted by a former Trinee of Wales. 

Supper seemed never to end, and a stiff shower of rain only 
added to the mirth within. The life of the party was “ 0 Dia- 
mantino,” curtly for Hr. Josd T)iainantino de Menezes, son of the 
late Barao de Arassualiy.t I stole away at 2 p.m., leaving all 
“ merry and wise.” This is specified, because the country mice 
around give the city mice a bad character, and declare that every 
morning the ladies and their slaves sally forth to pick up their 
husbands from the pave, where “ tangle-leg ” had put them to 
bed. Of this I saw nothing. 

()f course in a place where money is abundantly I spent, and 
where visitors flock in for pleasure, after the toils and the 
dulness of the out-station, there must be sonic debauchery. 1 he 
many smiling faces, protruding from small casements, cheeks 
blooming with the juice of a certain Hibiscus ahd a squeeze of 
lime, tell their own tale. But such things have imtiling to do 
with society. The “ hell,” moreover, that usually accompanies 
the modern growth of mining cities, does not exist in these 


* I have already explained (Jnpiara 
(corrupted Grapiara), to mean the slope of 
a tilted shed ; hence in gold and diamond 
diggings it is applied to a ledge projecting 
eaves-like over a stream. The Alto, seen 
from the entrance of the city, is a con¬ 
spicuous hill, crowned' hy a building that 
resembles a fortress or redoubt. This pro¬ 
perty originally belonged to Sr. Luis Anto¬ 
nio, and then passed to Sr. JostJoaftuim 
Notbo Lome, whilome husband of the pin- 
sent proprietrix. It is still rich in gold. 


which no ono takes the trouble to dis¬ 
turb. 

+ The river rising about twelve leagues 
east from Diamantina, passing by Minas 
Novas (do*Arassuahy), and forming the 
6Bflt6m gate of the Joquitijihoiihfc. The 
word is Ara$u, a kind of bird, and -hy, 
water. There was also a Baion of Dia- 
iD&ntina, of the Lena family. ' 

X Here, os in Aostioba and California, 
the miner is mostly poor, whilst the mer¬ 
chant or storekeeper is rich. 
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regions, except when a stray Frenchman starts a roulette table, 
and makes his fortune after a few months. 

An Englishman, who had spent thirty years in and about Din- 
mantina, told me that of late years its prosperity had diminished.* 
Formerly diamonds were easily washed from the surface diggings : 
now the works are confined to capitalists. In early days the 
stones were sold in the city, at present they are sent to Rio de 
Janeiro,! and to Europe. TKe slaves have been traded off to the 
coffee-growing Provin?es, and the free man, white or black, 
will not, or cannot work. Hence fortunes now average 4000/., 
whilst the highest may amount to 10,000/.; these figures, 
however, represent very different values in Minas Geraes and in 
England. 

Rut so fur from the diamonds being exhausted, I believe that 
the true exploitation of precious lithology has still to begin, and 
that it will extend 800 miles along the Serra do Espinhafjo.l 
There are also rich gold-diggings, which men hardly take the 
trouble to work; with gold they justly say you may be poor, with 
diamonds never. § When the rail shall have reached Sahara, 
and the paddle-wheel shall connect the Itio d%s Velhas with the 
great Sao Francisco, the immigrant may be expected, and the 
Diamantinc country will attain its full development. “ The Lord 
bring them ! ” say the mine-proprietors, alluding to the South- 
emersnof the Union, “and they will soon use up our useless 
slaves! ” || And whilst Golconda and Visapur have failed, and 
the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and California ore tut begin¬ 
ning, and whilst men sink capital in the trash manufactured in 


• The population in 1800 was about 
5000; in 1640, ft. was 6000; and now it 
is not increased. 

+ Diamond cutting was attempted with¬ 
out success by a Sr Carvalho, at Bahia. 
There are three or four lapidaries at Bio do 
Janeiro; the best is, I believe, Sr. Do¬ 
mingos Moitinho (at the comer of the Bua 
d'Ouvidor and theB.ua doe Ourives). Some 
of his workmen are descendants of the 
.artists brought from Portugal by D. Jollo 
VL The machinery is driven by an engine 
of five-horae power. The diamond is here 
out exactly as in Europe, and the Brazilians 
ignore .the flat dab-like shapes of Hindos- 
taa., Of late yean Boston has attempted 
,'ttia industry, but it o&nnot, I am told, 
compete with Amsterdam. 

X Hie portion which has been explored 


begins at the Bio do Peixe, nine leagues 
south, of Diamantina, and extends to the 
celebrated Surra Ae Santo Antonio, forty 
to fifty leagues to the north, or between 
N. Iat. 16° to 10°. All was found to bo 
diamantme, but not continuously so, as in ‘ 
the Demarcation Proper. 

§ According to Dr. Couto (p, 112), who 
settled and died at " Tejuco," the city is 
built upon slabs of red copper, and the 
metal » found in, the pavement and the 
garden walls, 

II "The pride of man makes him love 
to domineer. Wherever the law allows it, 
therefore, he will generally prefer the ser¬ 
vice of slaves to that of freemen." (Wealth 
of Nations, iii. %) My exporter*se is dia¬ 
metrically opposed -to Dus dogma of Adam 
Smith. 
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Pai is and Birmingham, the Brazil may still hope to do great 
things in the “ diamond-line.” 

The sounds of every city leave upon the traveller’s # sensorium 
their own impression. At Diamantina my brain connects the 
church-bell and the Araponga, or blacksmith bird. The sharp, 
sudden cry, which to the strunger seems artificial, charms in the 
dead silence of the forest alcove, tempered by the distance of the 
tallest tree-top, and when the little white form is not visible in 
the verdant gloom. C'aged, and in a street, the thing is quite 
out of place. The situation of Diamantina, as has been seen, 
renders the rumbling of the cart and the rolling of the carriage 
impossible : here, as at Suo Joilo d’El-Bei, the hammock is the 
only conveyance, and it is seen in the hall of every rich house. 
As usual in the Brazilian interior, the city is guiltless of club, 
cafe, Mechanics’ Institutes, Christian Young Men’s Association 
and Mutual Improvement Societies, except for musical purposes; 
the bands, however, are, all things considered, good. There is 
neither library, literaiy cabinet, nor bookseller, but of course 
there is a photographer. About three years ago, the only news¬ 
paper “ O Jeqmtinlionha,” which was devoted solely to politics, 
expired, and now the city does not contain a printer. Yet the 
citizens—the Brazilian is a citizen, not a subject—are wild for 
education, even for church education. The “Sisters” have 
already had offers of 100, and have accepted 30 pupils. • 

The site of the city is one of the highest in the Empire,* and 
to reach it we have ascended seven distinct gradients. The 
coldest months are June, July, and August, when frosts are 
common in the lower levels; they do not, however, prevent the 
maturing of the Pitanga berry, t The wet season opens in 
October or November, with thunder storms from the north ; the 
heaviest downfalls came from the west, but sometimes the warm 
south-west winds bring rain-and hail. The fertilizing showers of 
the dries, which abound in other parts of the Brazil, are here 

* The altitude ranges, according to tra- f The well-known Eugenia pedunculate 
Tellers, between 4000 feet and 1780 (E. Itichelii, Linn.), whose quadrangular 

metres (5702 feet) above sea level. The red fruit ripens well at Madeira, and makes 
steps of ascefit from the Bio daa Velhaa good jellies. When raw it has a drug-hke 
are Beven, vis., first, to the Parafina stream; flavour, which is disliked by strangers. In 

second, to the Eiacho do Ventoj third, to this prat of Minas Ooraca it is rare, but it 

the Chapada; fourth, to the' Contagem flourishes at S- Paolo, 2200 feet above 

summit; fifth, to GfouVfla: sixth, to Band* sea level, though not so kindly as on the 

eirinha; and seventh, to Duuuaht!na.‘ coabt. _ „ 
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rare. The east wind is the mildest and the most agreeable ; the 
north is cold and raw, causing sickness like our east. From 
November to February is the hot season, and the annual range 
of the thermometer is from 64° to 88°. Water of the best quality 
is supplied by almost every hollow. In the clear, bracing air 
European fruits and vegetables thrive ; the soil is sometimes rich 
and deep, and the abnormal expense of provisions would make 
the neighbourhood an excellent market for an agricultural 
colony. 

“ Tejuco,” the village in the Comarca do Cerro, became a 
Freguezia September 6, 1819, a Villa Oct. 13, 1831, and the 
Cidade Diamantina bj T the Provincial Law, No. 93 of 1838. It 
owes its prosperity solely to the diamond. This valuable stone 
was used, it is said, by the Indians.as playthings for their chil¬ 
dren.* The first man who sent it to Portugal was one Sebastian 
Leme do*Prado, in 1725; he had washed certain brilliant octahe¬ 
drons in the Rio Manso, an influent of the Jequitinhonha. They 
found no sale, and the same happened to Bernardo (or Bernar¬ 
dino) da Fonseca Lobo, who hit upon a large specimen amongst 
others in the Cerro do Frio. There is a local tradition that the 
latter was a friar who had been in India, and that about 1727, 
seeing the curious, brilliant little stones used as counters at back¬ 
gammon by the gold miners of the Jequitinhonha, he made u 
collectttn of them and went to Portugal. Others attribute the 
discovery to an Ouvidor or Auditor Judge, fresh from service at 
Goa; the specimens were sent to the Netherlands, then the great 
jewel-market of Europe. 

The official account of the exploitation is that D. LourenQo de 
Almeida, the "first Governor of Minas Geraes (August 18,1721— 
Sept. 1, 1782), reported the new source of wealth to the Home 
Government. Portugal at once declared the diamond to be Crown 
property (Carta Regia, Feb. 18, 1730), and established the cele¬ 
brated Diamantine Demarcation, forty-two leagues in circumfer¬ 
ence, with a diameter of fourteen to fifteen leagues, t Gold 

* 'It is generally supposed that in Europe industry had a little before the fourteenth 
Louis Van Berghem, popularly written century drifted, like the cholera of modern 
Berquen (1450—1475), invented the prac- days, westward. 

tioe of making diamond cut diamond, and f John M&we's Map gives a sketch of the 
established a guild in Bruges. But the “ Diamantine Demarcation. ” It is an oval 

Hindus mtast have been long beforehand, of eight by sixteen leagues, Slid “Tejuco*' 
and the working of. diamonds-in Europe » was nearly in the centre, 
mentioned in 196Q. It is possible that the 
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digging was forbidden within the limits, and a tax of 20 $000— 
subsequently raised to 40 $000 and 50 $000—was placed upon 
every head of negro. To arrest the many and repeated disorders, 
an Order, dated Sept. 80, 1788, created the “Intendencia 
Dianmntina; ” the washing-grounds were marked out, and no 
one might enter without a licence. In 1740 (Henderson says 
1741), the lands were farmed out, with great restrictions, for 
138:000 $000, but this first contract was much abused. In 1771 
(1772, John Mawe), the great Pombal reformed, with character¬ 
istic thoroughness, the diamond mines, by taking the management 
into his own hands. He abolished ruinous leases, and governed 
by an Intendant-General, under whom worked a board of three 
Directors in Lisbon, and three Governors in the Brazil. The 
scheme failed, and so energetic was action against the “ extraria- 
dores,” that the place became almost a desert. In 1800 to 1801 the 
gold supply began to fail, and the lands about the Villa do 
Principe, where diamantine was mixed with auriferous matter, 
yielded only 2 $ instead of 25 arrobas. Thus the Government lost 
by reducing all industry to the diamond, and the people lied 
because they could not afford to buy iron, steel and gun¬ 
powder. 

I have not been able to find out exactly at what period of Tejucau 
history occurred the event alluded to by Sr. Joaquim Norberto de 
Souza Silva: * * 

, E o fillio do Erin, que em duros ferroa 

^ Pagou sen pasmo por tun novo impel u> 

a 

The name given in the foot note is “Nicolas George.” He was, 
we are told, of Irish extraction, and employed in the Junta of the 
Arraial do Tejuco. Admiring the fertility, the wealth and the 
vastness of the Brazil, he declared that her shores contained 
everything necessary for a mighty Empire, and that she might 
become free and independent as the United States. The senti¬ 
ment made him share the pains and penalties of the “ Conspira¬ 
tors of Minas.” 

According to John Mawe, from 1801 to 1806, both years 
included, the expenses incurred by the Government in exploiting 

* In the Cantos Epicos—a Cabeja do Martyr— 

. ** And Erin’s son who in the sating inns, 

Atoned the purpose of a fae-bora realm.” 
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the district were 201,000/., and the diamonds sent to the Trea¬ 
sury amounted to 115,675 carats. During the same period gold 
was washed and valued at 17,300/. Thus, he says, the carat cost 
28a. 9 d. At length the Decree of Oct. 25 (1832) abolished the 
monopoly w r itli its Junta AdminiHtrativa dos Diamantes, and the 
industry assumed its present form. 

If the Portuguese doubted the existence of the diamond in the 
Brazil, the English did the same. There is a difference in 
specific gravity between the noble Vieille Roclie of India and the 
produce of the New World.* In the last century, Jeffries and 
other lapidaries contended that the Brazilian were unformed 
gems exported from Hindostan. The miners cleverly turned the 
tables upon their scientific antagonists by sending their stones 
to Goa, whence they were forwarded as true East Indian to 
Europe. 

According to John Mawe, during the first twenty years some 
1000 oz. of diamonds were annually extracted from these diggings. 
Castelnau (ii. 838), in 1849, estimates the total value of the .Minas 
Geraes exportation at 800,000,000 francs. The subject is also 
treated by Jose de Rezendp Costa, in the Memoria Historica 
sobre os Diamantes (Rio, 1836). I will not trouble the reader 
with details, as all such estimates are the merest guess-work, and 
even the modern appliances of Custom-house collection and 
statistics are powerless against the general rule of contrabandism. 
The following table, however, taken from Mr. Nathan's annual 
report (Rio de Janeiro), will show the 

EXPORTS OF DIAMONDS AND ESTIMATED VALVE IN YEARS 1861 TO 1867. 


Years. 

Oitavas. 

Price. 

Total Value. 

1861 . c . 

. 4,636 

. 500$000t . 

. 2,348,000$ 

1862 . 

. 6,019 . 

‘ II * 

. 2,509,500 

1863 . 

. 5,824 . 

■ 99 

. 2,912,000 

1864 . 

. 4,861 . 

• ■ 

. 2,430,500 

1865 . 

. 4,962 . 

• If • 

. 2,481,000 

1866 

. 5,695 . 

• If 

. 2,847,500 

1867 

. 5,704 . 

■ If 1 

2,852,000 

Total 

. 36,761 


18,880,500$:£ 


* The difference of weight is attributed to the mineral oxides that colour the atone. 
The following ere the popular figures . 

Golconda (Indian). Brazilian. 

White, epee. grav. 3 524 8-442 (11 Bsftot, 3*444). 

Yellow, „ 3-556 3-520 ( „ 8 510). 

Lapidaries gene&lly agree that the old or E. Indian diamond has mote lustre and brilliancy 
than the new or Braslisn. 
t This Is too low. 


t £1, 888,000, 










CHAPTER VIII. 


TO THE DIAMOND DIGGINGS OF THE SOUTHERN RIO DAS PEDRAS, 

ALIAS TnE JEQU1TINHONHA. 

s 

THE BIDE.—QUAINT STONES.—BAO GON^ALO OP THE GOOD OIKLS.—TH U SERVIfO 
MINE DESCRIBED.—EXPENSES.—WANT OF MACHINEBT. —PLUNDER.—DR. 
DAYRELL.—THE “LOMBA ” MINE.—THE MABAYILHA MOUNTAIN,—RETURN 
TO DIAMANTINA. 


00 Aiflr«i a? oh itavfi' ov vovtros ivox^u, 

Ou irtlyj] <r’ ov Bbfros tx fl <r - 

Shortly after my arrival I was introduced to a Brazilian gen¬ 
tleman, Sr. Fran disco Leite Yicjigal, wlio lost no time in inviting 
me to visit liis “ Servi$o,” known as the Canteiro or “pot-stand.” 
This season, the height of tlie dries, is the best for exploring the 
diggings, which are now all activity. 

We breakfasted perforce and set out late, although the sun is 
hot, and we had four to five leagues of total work before us. We 
rode down the Rua do Bomfim to the southern suburb, past a 
very small post-office in the Largo do Rosario, and a fountain 
with cocks sticking out of steatite faces. Here is a negro church, 
as usual mean and gaudy, and a large unfinished theatre, a carcase 
of timber and brown clay. A splendid Gamelleira fig, whose 
natural grandeur did not set off the dwarfishness of the Art around 
it, led us to a Canada winding down a stiff descent. Here the 
site of the city falls into the riverine valley, and the slope of fine 
soil is rich in -oranges, plantains, myrtles, and trees that give 
more shade than fruit. 

Beyond the bank the place is called La Palha; here are the 
large ranch, the vepda, and the camping ground belonging to a 
Frenchman,' M. Antoine Richier. I failed to find him at home, 
but the thumbing of his photographic manuals showed au interest 
in something dlvilised. We then crossed a confluence where the 
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Poruruca or Pururuea,* translated “ Stream of the sand and 
gravel,” flows from the west into the little Bio de Sao Francisco. 
The hanks -were a mass of loose amygdaloid, pebbles of water- 
rolled quartz; and they “ paint gold,” which no one cares to 
work. In the evening my host showed me many oitavas lying 
in the corner of his lmt; they had not even been washed for 
market. 

We then ascended to Campo ground, and struck the highway 
which leads to the Provincial Capital, vi& the city of Cerro, now 
Cidade do Principe, distant ten leagues, t Before us rose the 
grand Peak Itambe, said to be 6000 feet above sea level. Its 
head was in a cap of clouds, ever similar, never the same, and the 
shoulders were clad in ruddy grass and gloomy forest. On the 
eastern horizon rose the hilly mass called the Curralinho, and 
held to be very rich in diamonds. Around us were outcrops of 
the usual granular quartzose Itaeolumite, hard and soft, finely 
laminated or coarsely agglutinated, greyish outside, and over¬ 
grown with lichens; the inside is snow-coloured or slightly yellow. 
In places the masses are horizontal, forming regular -walls; in 
others they become ridges of slabs disposed ‘at every possible 
angle. During the day we saw a man in a liberty cap, a sphinx, 
a frog-like labyrinthodon, an old mutilated lion, gravestones with 
inscriptions, stones with hands, gaps, arches, circular holes, and 
every variety of outlandish shape. The degradation of this grit 
forms the frequent patches of snowy sand, which are. of course 
sterile, whilst here again the red-brown soils which separate them 
are often exceptionally fertile. 

The road proved to be especially vile, and at the most pre¬ 
cipitous narrows we were certain to meet strings of horses or 
unruly mules laden with large square boxes, generally labelled 
“ Lou$a,” equivalent to “ Glass, with care.” How anything 
ever reaches Diamantina unbroken is beyond my comprehension. 


* Tho word is here applied to a large 
sand and pebbles, either water-rolled or 
net; the formation is not agglutinated by 
paste or cement (gomma), and has no 
body (corpo), In the diamond mine it is 
more'watery than the " deamonte,” which 
will presently be explained. 

f 8t. HU. (X. i. 330) says that Cerro is 
more thap ten leagues from Diamantina. 
Dr. Couto (p. .1) makes it ten leagues to 
the south-sou tb^went- The people say it Is 
less, but their leagdesare of the longeet. 


Cerro (or Serro, perhaps a more modern 
form) is a rare word applied to particular 
places where there are lines of hills nr 
mountains. Originally it signifies a hillock 
or rising ground; Constancio explains it 
"Monte Altoand Morses " Out&iro,” an 
well as "Manta Alto/' The Cerro do 
Frio, which is more usual than Cerro Frio, . 
is supposed to be a translation of tho 
Tupy " Yvitnrui," from "¥ntu,” wind, 
and " tuy ” oold. * 
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After fording sundry streams, we crossed by a neat bridge tlie 
Kibeirao, called by the early travellers do Inferno on account 
of the difficulties which it offered. Its source to the west is 
known as “As Porteiras,” and the yellow rocks and blue skies make 
it a “ Rio Verde.” Above the bridge were the “ casas pnfiio$as,” 
the iiooi' thatches of sape and walls of stick and clay that toll the 
presence of miners. 

Beyond the stream we found a few men tinkering up a very bad 
ascent, and we remarked with indignation a mile-post which told 
us that we had finished one league—such here are- leagues—after 
two hours of sharp riding. We then pricked across a taboleiro 
coberto/ or wave of ground, beautified only by the view. In 
addition to the fronting Itambe, we had now to the left or west 
the Maravilha, or Marvel, a local Sugarlonf, just the place where 
a Maharatha Rajah or an Abyssinian Dejaj would build his 
Burg or Aniba. The Ribeirflo do Palmital, bridgeless, and roll¬ 
ing its pellucid waters over a dwarf cliff of sandstone, veined, 
dyked, and ribboned with lustrous-white quartz, dashed to meet 
the “ Rivulet of Hell.” Of course a house was near the ford ; 
linen hung in the^ard to dry, but no amount of shouting would 
open tlie door. It was tlie same at the next bridge, although 
near it was a large ranch and a staked camping ground. 

Tlie hills resembled those about tlie Parauna River, rough 
above, whilst the lower folds were of earth, here light, there stiff. 
On the flqjiks about half-way up were zones of stone piercing the 
soil, weathered and trodden into ledges, gutters, and deep 
holloivs, whilst here and there lay loose rounded boulders. The 
head was generally spread into a dwarf plateau of thin soil, with 
more or less of vegetation. On cresting a summit Vo suddenly 
saw across a long green valley traversed by the long red line of 
highway, the church ami village of the “ Marriage-maker of 
Old Women.” t The place is remarkable for its order and 
industry; not a “ lost girl,” I was told, can be found in it, and 
the inhabitants have many small industries. They do not care to 
work, where diamonds are, a hill of rock crystals which lies near 
their doors. When these six-sided prisms of pure silicic acid, 

* Not Taboleiro cohort* as Gardnerwrote. grasses. 

This "coveredplateau,” a modification of if Gasamenteiro das Yellias, the title 
the Campo, ie thinly dad with goaded which ft ’Qonf&lo beam in the Brazil, 
trees ; the term is opposed to the Taboleiro John Ifawe, with his usual inaccuracy 
desooberto, a formation of greater altitude, about names, calls the village “San 
growing only the hardier shrubs and Gonsales.” 
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terminating in hexagonal points, have unbroken pyramids, which 
is rare after travelling, and when the interior contains the water 
of crystallisation or heterogeneous bodies, the larger blocks are 
valuably as museum specimens. 

This wave of ground ended at the Corrego do Jac& (of the 
Pannier),* which boasts a small bridge. Another ridge’broughfc 
us to the Descida do Corrego do Mel (the "Descent of the. Rivulet 
of Honey). On the further slope the sandstone slabs -were so 
steep and slippery that my companion, a very light man, dis¬ 
mounted from his good n(jw mule. When a Brazilian does this 
it is generally wise to follow his example. All the ground which 
w f e have traversed is rich in diamonds, but it cannot be worked 
for want of water; near the Corrego which feeds the Rio das 
Pedras many white heaps were waiting to be washed during the 
rains. The Gurgulho \ or breccia, here sometimes so sharp 
(gurgulho bravo) that it cuts the hands, is peculiarly rich in 
stones, and about the bridge the torrent banks produce gold. 

We then turned to the left, and made two miles of “picada” 
or bridle-path. The country was as before rocky on both sides, 
and poorly clad. The greenest and shadiest trefe was the Canella 
(Laurinea). 1 remarked also an abundance of the large-leaved 
Congonha do Campo (Ilicinea), and a tree with green berries, 
called by my friend “ Mata CavaUo,” a general term for all things 
that bear “ wild,” that is to say poisonous, fruit. The herb 
called Arruda do Campo, because supposed to resemble .the Euro¬ 
pean rue, scented or tainted the air. 

. The last descent led us to the Southern Rio das Pedras, here 
running from the south. It is one of the head waters of the great 
Jequitmhonlia J River, a lesser rival of the Rio de Sao Francisco 


* The Tup; Diet, explains Jacti b; Cento 
(basket) de Cip6s. It is more usually 
made, I believe, of woven bamboo-bark. 

' t The word is prbhounced like, but not 
written, "Gorgulho,” winch means a 
weevil (CureuUo). It is described as a loose 
or compact pudding of angular stones 
mostly found in Campo ground, and thus 
distinguished from the water-rolled Caa- 
caHm. Some apply the term to a collec- 
j|pn of Cascalho, others to a larger forma- 
ftfra than Cascalho. An English writerjan 
precious lithology has followed John Mawe’s 
misprint, which corrupted gurgulho to 
“burgalliao." J 

$ The name is written ’in 'many ways; 


the old Btyle is Gectmhouha. Then came 
Giquilignogna, Gigtinhonha, Gequitin- 
honha, Jigitonhonha, and so forth. The 
trivial and popular explanation of the 
word is “ Jequi tern i^hoiiha,” the fishing 
crate has oaught a nhonha fish. Jequi is a 
Tupy word meaning a fish trap (arma- 
dilha). Nhonha, according to aorno, in the 
local dialect >'meant any fish; .in the 
Lingoft Geral the word is Pyra or Pint. 
St Hil. (I. ii. 142) says it was explained 
to him by une naase (creel) pleine; 
“ Juquifi” being the naase. This reminds 
us of such derivations as Capivarhy from 
Capivara aid, Araasuahy from Ouro s6 ahi 
(gold only here), and so forth. 
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(Mftior). It rises a mere torrent in the mountains to the north of 
the Cid&de do Principe. It is joined by many streams, amongst 
which is the Lomba or Jequitinhonha do Mato; about two leagues 
below the Canteiro it becomes the Jequitinhonha do Campo, and 
finally the true Jequitinhonha. According to others, the Southern 
Bio das Pedras is the Upper Jequitinhonha do Mato, which, after 
receiving the Ribeirao do Infqpio, is the Jequitinhonha, and 
absorbs the Jequitinhonha do Campo. The course of this river, 
which upon maps looks so well, is said to be much obstructed by 
rapids. I have not visited it. At last it takes the name of Bio 
Grande, divides into several arms, unites with the Rio Pardo, forms 
a delta, and buries itself in the Atlantic about forty-five miles 
north of Porto Seguro in the Province of Bahia. 

After six hours* work we entered the little mining station of a 
dozen huts, built upon a rough stubby slope that lines the left 
side of the Rio das Pedras. Under the circumstances, a “ Boxo 
forte,” or cup of cafe noir “ laced ” with rum, was excusable; this 
taken, we went off without further delay to inspect. 

We began with the beginning, a proceeding which, say the 
Germans, we EngMsh rarely adopt. The descent to the mine is 
a narrow unrailed path, winding down the precipitous left bank 
of the Rio das Pedras. It was crowded with double meeting 
lines of black and whitey-brown labourers, free as well as ser¬ 
vile, whom the presence of the master had galvanized into a 
momentary, “ spurt.” Those ascending carried on their heads 
Carumbes, or cedar-wood platters, about twice the size of soup- 
plates, containing “ desmonte,” * or the useless sand and gravel 
which is washed down by the greater inundations of the year, 
and which underlies and overlies the strata of true diamantiferous 
Cascalho. Planks, rough ladders, and inclined planes, led to the 
bottom of the long pit, whose southern extremity was 80 feet 
deep by 19 to 20 broad. It was evidently the river bed in bygone 
ages before the channel was filled up to its present height. Each' 
talhiao, or rock-frail of the Underground channel, was wonderfully 
worked into pit holes and convex curves, regular as though the 

latter had been used, by the grinding action of gravelly water, f 
« 

* Desmonte is sand and gravel, with calho. In Portugal it is synonymous with 
more or less consistent (liga). In gold “ro^ar” or “desmoutar," to clear the 
mining “ desmontar ”—literally t<j un- land for cultivation, 
mount—is po remove the vegetation and f We sjiall find many of those "pit* 
the humus from over the auriferous caa- holes” in the bed of the S8o Francisco Elver. 

voi. a. i 
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These are the richest pockets, and each may yield a hundred contos 
of reis. The hanging wall, and the loosened blocks on the sides, 
were carefully timbered wherever a joint was inclined to open. 

The negroes, -watched by overseers stationed at every angle, 
were removing, with the usual merry song, the valueless stratum 
under which they expected to find the gem-bearing yellow 
Cascalho. Some bored, others, broke away the interfering rock 
with huge pyramidal-headed crow-bars (alavnneas). These 
loosened the gravel with, the almoeafre,* an oval-shaped, blunt¬ 
headed iron, whose handle was about two feet long; those 
scraped out of the fendas or fissures the likely sand, with an 
u almoeafre do frincha,” a bent blade one inch broad by four to 
six in length. I was shown in situ the curious formation called 
" CAnga preta,” which is found in hundreds of pounds’ weight, 
though rarely of large si/c. At first it was mistaken for coal, 
but it became red-hot in the fire without being consumed. It 
looks fibrous, like asbestos, and in appearance much resembles 
graphite. Here also are found loose fragments of polished sand¬ 
stone, turned by the water into curious shapes. I saw a child’s 
foot perfectly imitated, and many leg bones and shoulder blades 
were of monstrous si/e. 

All this work is going on far below the water level. A 
strong dyke of ashlar and earth has been run out from the right 
bank to the mid-stream of the Rio das Pedras, which here runs 
from south-east to north-west, bending north. Abpve the pit 
the waters are all collected into solid wooden launders, some 400 
feet in length. The trough bifurcates below the mine; one fork 
discharges its load of foaming yellow water into the lower 
channel ; the other turns a wheel which works the syphons and 
drawing pump, f—a " sack ” or wooden tube, with leather joints, 
which should be replaced by caoutchouc. | The mine, though 
somewhat wet, is thus kept in order. 


The nAme is' ‘ CaldeiroSs, ” not ‘ ‘ Caldrones, ’' 
as John Mawe writes; he justly, however, 
describes them as “ les creux, qni gtaient 
anparav&nt des remous”(ii. chap. 2). 

. f Not Amocafra as written by Castelnan. 

. -Tavernier mentions “ little iron rods bent 
at the end," and used to “ draw diamond 
sand and earth from the veins." 

f The usual pump is called Bomba, the 
one above mentioned is known as Buxa 
de Saco. 


$ In thiB part If the Brasil several 
trees are supposed to be capable of. 
supplying caoutchouc. In 1785 — 1787 
Ferreira noted the “India rubber" of the 
Hancornia speciosa. " Resina elastica 
e concrete succo lacteo arbor vulgo Man- 
gabeiras—in hac observantnr proprictatcs 
ususque gommi elastici.” The people 
seem to think highly' of this source of 
caoutchouo. I do not. 
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These works must be renewed every year. At the end of the 
dries the moveable plant is taken down for use during the next 
season. In November, when the rains set in, the dam is swept 
away; the height of the inundation here averages twenty-five to 
thirty feet, and has risen to forty. The uncertainty of the 
seasons renders diamond mining far more precarious than any 
other industry which depends upon the weather. Of course, the 
longer the dries last the better; and miners gratefully remember 
1833-4, whose prolonged drought followed closely the Anno do 
‘ Rato, or Rats’ year, when those rodents appeared in swarms. * 
Usually the wet season ends in April; in 1867, however, showers 
fell even in July. This incertitude, combined with .many other 
hazards, serves to explain the gambling nature of the pursuit. 
“ If I hit upon a pocket of diamonds,” said an Englishman to 
me, “ I will go home next year.” But the “ if” points to a con¬ 
tingency far less to be expected than breaking the bank at Baden- 
Baden. 

In former days, the diamond diggers, like the gold diggers, 
contented themselves with washing the rich superficial Cascallio ; 
after which they Removed to another place. It is but a short 
time since “ deeper winnings ” have been commenced, and the 
originators had to endure the usual amount of ridicule, in addition 
to the great expense. They have now silenced the laugh by 
winning the day: the “ old school ” revenges itself by predicting 
that the “luck” cannot last. This Canteiro mine was held to be 
exhausted, valueless, when Sr. Vidigal, who deserves to become a 
Podre de Rico,t took it in hand. A most energetic and pro¬ 
gressive man, he ventured £6000, here a fortune, before getting 
the mine into proper working order. Some 6400 pounds of 
gunpowder are annually expended in blasting. The outlay 
during the last year was 25:000 $000, and the income was 
80:000 $ 000; this year it may rise to 100:000 $ 000. 

My host employs during the digging season 300 slaves, worth 
£120 to £150 per head. T?he hire of each hand, food included, 
is about 1$200 per day, and the monthly expense is £750. As 
is general* amongst Brazilians engaged in any pursuit that 
requires head-work, Sr. Vidigal complained bitterly of the servile 

* In parts of the Brasil rats are sup- + '' Rotten with riches," an expressive 
posed to swarm every seventh year, when conversatjonalkim. ■ 
the bamboo flowers. 
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labour-market; he wishes to dig by night as well as by day, but 
the smallness of his gang compels him to begin at six a.m., and 
to end at six p.m. Another especial grievance is the prevalence 
of theft. Some mine owners go so far as to declare that almost 
all the finest stones disappear. A receiver of stolen goods settles 
near every new digging, as surely as a public-house follows the 
Hydropathic Establishment; and here, as elsewhere, the broker 
is generally richer than the diamond proprietor. President 
Jefferson, of Virginia, desired that a sea of fire might roll 
between Europe and the United States. Sr. Vidigal would 
prefer, and justly, to see a tunnel or a bridge. 

The desmonte which we have just seen carried up in platters 
is disposed of in the readiest and most suitable way. When the 
rich Cascalho, * or Cdnga, + is struck, the labourers transport it 
up the left bank, and dispose it in heaps (amontoadas) near the 
Lavadeiro, or washing place. In this shed I at once recog¬ 
nised the drawing familiar to my childhood, and copied from 
John Mawe into every popular book of travels. I remembered 
the long thatched roof of the Mandanga mine, with a stream 
of water passing through a succession of lengthy boxes; the 
four inspectors in straw hats perched upon the tallest of stools, 
and armed with the terriblest of whips; whilst the white-kilted 
sable washers, in a vanishing line, bent painfully to their tasks, 
and one of them, in an unpleasantly light toilette, was throwing up 
his arms, to signify “ Eureka.” It was written that “ when 
a diamond is found weighing seventeen and a half carats (my in¬ 
nocence did not remark that “ half”), the negro is entitled to his 
liberty—is crowned with flowers, and is entitled through life to 
look for diafhonds on his own account.” How I used to sympa¬ 
thise with that happy black person, little thinking in my 
simplicity, as does many a philanthropist, that he was likely to 
die an early death from a disease which may be described as con¬ 
sisting mainly of want, drink, and debauchery! 

* Generally called '* C&scalho corrido” ferruginous, shining, metallic coat which 
(water-washed), opposed to Caacalho gives to it a name. It is eminently diaman- 
viigem, the pudding atone. Its substance tiferous as well as auriferous. M. Sipolis 
is quarts of many varieties and colours, showed me a fine stone embedded in it, of 
dart as crystal, yellow-white, slightly course the result of water washing. This 
trattsfpaxent, opaque and dark. amygdaloid has always consistency or body 

*. t The G4nga of Diamantina is a con- (corpo). When broken up it becomes 

-glomerate of .-quarts, mica, and other com- “gtugulho de C&nga.” For other par- 

ponents pasted together jwith red-yellow ticulais, see YoL L chap. 21. 
iron day, and covered with the dark, "C&nga,'" in its agglutinated form, ia 
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The reality of the Lavadeiro is' an open thatched ranch, built 
“ convenient ” for the master’s eye, and one end, which is slightly 
depressed, is set off for the use of the panner. The total length 
may be 35 to 40 feet by one-third of that breadth; but the size 
is of course proportioned to the number of washers at the 
Canteiro. One of the long sides is occupied by a line of nine 
“ bacos,” * three-sided troughs of rough wood; the poorer owners 
make them of flat stones, clay slates, or slabs of the granular, 
quartzose and laminated Itacolumite. The troughs are each four 
foet long, three feet broad, and one deep; they open with a little 
slope towards the inside of the shed, where the water is, and 
there is a cross piece to arrest the heavier material. 

As the Brazil borrowed her gold mining through Portugal from 
the Romans, so she has tak;en her system of diamond washing 
from Hindostan.f There the season was in January when the 
. rains had ceased, and the rivers ran clear. The diamantine 
earth was carried into an enclosure, surrounded by a wall from two 
spans to two feet high, with little drains at the foot; this served 
as a “ baco ” or “ batedor.” Water was added, and the mixture 
was left for a day or two till it became mud. The mass was 
again watered, and loaded with soil to press down the mud, after 
which the drains were opened, and the earthy matter flowed off. 
The residuum of gravel was again covered with water if not clean ; 
when dry it was sifted in baskets like grain for the sand to drop 
through. a It was returned to the enclosure, spread out with a 
rake, and beaten with long staves or wooden pestles; pebbles had 
been used, but they flawed the stones. After this it was resifted, 
spread out again, and collected in one spot, when the diamonds 
were picked from it. I 

The washing here begins with the rains about November. The 
upper parts of the troughs are charged with Cascalho, and a hand 
standing before the open end .or at the side of each f< baco ” 
dashes water from a shovel, often a bit of wooden platter, upon 
the contents; he then stirS with the fingers the mass to relieve 
it of the worthless earth, dust and clay, till the water runs 

often applied, says Dr. Couto, to ochres of larger, often three yards long by two 
copper. , When Mr. Emmanuel writes broad. 

“ Takoa Cana,” I presame that he means f The stone there occurred in 
"TauA,” fefcmthin clay, and “Cdnga." gravel, and siliciouB grit (Itacolumite ?) 

* These in older books are called Cuy- Dr, John Francis Gemelli Gaiena 

aoas; they seem to have been then made Voyage found the World. 1688. 
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clear, and this washing may be repeated. Thus a pocket of 
diamonds is sometimes, hut very rarely, hit upon. The fortunate 
slave no longer claps his hands in the old style of signal. He 
may receive his freedom after finding a stone weighing more than 
an oitava and a half; not by law, however, but in order to 
encourage the other labourers. 

This preliminary ended, the Cascolho, now technically called 
“ areas ” or sands, is made over to the panner. His implements 
are two wooden basins like those used in gold-washing. The 
peneira or sieve-pan iA fitted at the bottom with a bit of tin 
pierced with holes, averaging six to the inch, and arresting stones 
of one vintem (half a carat); the sizes, however, vary as required. 
The other is the common batda with the central depression (piao) 
into which the diamond, like gold dust, sinks by its superior 
specific gravity. 

The washing (lavagem) begins in the batea. It is charged with 
the rich Cascalho, mixed with sand and water to form a pnste in 
which the gem will sink; the usual rotatory motion is given to 
the pan, the surface water is poured off and the upper useless 
matter is removed with tho hand, more water «is added, and the 
operation continues. The next process is sifting (peneirar), the 
pierced pan being held over the other batea. After this the finer 
sand which falls into the under pan is washed and becomes 
“ corte,” from “ cortar,” to cut or stop. When washed once 
more it is “reeorte.” The gravel may be thus treated a dozen 
times or more, and precious stones, of course very diminutive, 
will still be found in it. A good washer takes from half to three- 
quarters of an hour in order to exhaust a single pan-full. After 
sifting the sand is called no longer areas, but canjica grossa, and 
the pieces are smaller in the latter than in the former. 

Magnifying glasses are not yet in use, yet they would save 
much trouble and prevent loss. The present rude system *is very 
severe upon the sight, wliich soon fails; past twenty-five - few 
eyes can be trusted, and children are always the best washers.* 
It is during this treatment that robberies #re mostly effected. 
Feud's wallow the diamond, not because it is considered poisonous, 
afthy the Hindu, f but on account of the difficulty of doing so 

, *- Thus in Hindostan Tavernier tells ns the hoy purchasers and their boy principal 
that children were the best judges qf the + The Hindus, it is well known, con- 
water, weight, and clearness of the dia- rider powdered diamond to he a deadly 
mond; he gives a pleasant description of ^ poison, and nil old Indians remember the 
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unobserved. In India the miner jerked the stone into his mouth, 
or stuck it in the corner of his eye; twelve to fifteen overseers 
were required per gang of fifty light-fingered men. The civilized 
thief pretends to be short-sighted, and picks up the plunder with 
his tongue-tip. A favourite way is to start as if frightened by a 
snake, and thus to distract the attention of the superintendent, 
who, if “ clever,” is wide-awake to the trick. Most of the stones 
disappear by being tilted or thrown over the lip of the pan during 
the washing, and are picked up at leisure.* They are easily sold 
to the huckster, the pedlar, or the keeper of the nearest groggery. 
Thus may be explained the number of slaves who have purchased 
their liberty and taken to the bush. Even the wliite man has 
owned that his first impulse is always to secrete the diamond. 

In the eveiiing I met Mr. Thomas Piddington, a Cornishman, 
who, thirty-two years ago, canid out as a miner, and who during 
upwards of a generation lias not seen his wife or children. Yet, 
to do him justice, he always talks of returning “ home,” and 
perhaps he might do so, but for an unhappy habit of being 
generous to the extent of double his meaus. He has turned his 
hand to and from, everything between a pump and a bridge, and 
he is generally consulted in their difficulties by the mine-owners 
of all the country side. A fine-looking man, with straight features 
and jovial countenance, he is still the model of a Britisher, and 
lie would hardly be persuaded that I was not an American; in 
fact he probably still preserves his opinion. He urged me to 
visit one of his chums, a Mr. Aaron, who is diamond washing 
at Quebra Lenka near the Santa Cruz village, on the Jequitin- 
honha River, twenty-three leagues from Diamantina. Time, not 
inclination, was wanting to me. • 

The night was cold, the stream was dark and sullen, and heavy 
clouds gathered in the north, making my host look glum; a few 
showers at this season are sadly damaging to the owners of 
diamond mines. On the next morning we arose early, for we 
had hard work “ cut out ”'for us. After coffee we rode down the 
very rugged and troublesome left bonk of the Rio das Pedras; a 
shorter and better path runs along the right. Close to the Can- 

ca im of the great Commissariat Agent who abrading the surface which it touches, 
came into court with a small packet under t have known cases in which the latter has 
his waist-shawl, determined to swallow it been tried in the Brazil 
if cast in his suit. It can only act mo- # Many a wager has shown that the 
chanically like coarse powdered glass, for- black oan rob lufi master under the latter s 
marly given to dogs as an anthelmintic, by eyes. 
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teiro is a smaller “ Service,” also belonging to my friend Yidigal; 
at this season it employs about a score of slaves. Above it is a 
good site for a house, with the essentially useful capability of 
overlooking the work; but my host is a philosopher, satisfied 
with his hut as long as it brings money; he will never have a 
better building until it is built for him. The country here is 
pretty, and the contrast of blue sky, white sands, and a profusion 
of the purple Quarcsma, which grows about in clumps, makes it a 
Wady in the waste. The land, where not stony, is productive, as 
was proved by the fields around the Fub& Mill. My guide 
pointed out to me certain red cuts and spoil banks at the bottom 
of a small Gupiara on the further side of the stream. Here, some 
years ago, one Jose Joaquim da Souza saw the true diamond 
formation thrown to the surface outside the nest of the large 
plantation ant (Atta cephalotis, the Tao of the Tupys and the 
Formiga da Roga of the Brazil). Before purchasing the ground 
he cleared 150 oitavas (nearly four lbs.) of diamonds, and at his 
death he left £6000. 

After half an hour we forded the Rio das Pedras, a notoriously 
dangerous stream: but lately it had drowned two boys. I readily 
recognised from afar our destination. The house looked neat, 
and the orchard-garden, rich in oranges and- other fruits, was 
prettily laid out; in fact there was some flavour of the old country, 
pleasurable—when not too strong—in a new land. The most 
curious growth is the Cip<5 Jiboia,* the “boa,” or .“snake” 
creeper, so called from its form; the juice they say forms-excel¬ 
lent cement, and cracked china mended with it will, when thrown 
on the ground, fracture in another place. This would be a boon 
to many a notable house-wife. 

Dr. Dayrell, my countryman, of Barbadoes family, originally 
from Bucks,.can correct Rokeby in the matter of his ancestor 
“ Wild Darrell ” of Littlecot Hall, who burned the baby. After 
taking a London degree and marrying, he Came out in 1880 to 
the Cocoes Company, and he can tell many a curious tale touching 
the early mines. ' For the last thirty years l^.bas been settled at 
Diamantina, where a large family of sons and daughters has grown 
up around him, and where, much to the detriment of his professional 
prospects, everybody is now his “ gossip.” He has a house in 

• Or Gtiboja, the boa. constrictor, from 1 "ji" or “gi," an axe, and “boia” or 
“ b°ya,” * a«pto*, booavM it is supposed to atxhca like a batchet. 
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the city, and a fazenda of some 1200 acres; all his sons have 
found employment, and he looks with indifference even at the 
prospect of becoming lord of the old manor-house. 

Dr. Dayrell kindly consented to accompany us, threw his 
holsters across the mule saddle, and whistled his dog, a half-bred 
English mastiff of the Morro Velho breed, now unfortunately 
becoming extinct. He had learned to be cautious, having been 
twice shot at in the Serra de Grao Mogor, once by mistake and 
once with malice prepense. We rode down the right bank of the 
Rio das Pedras to a little Lavra where one of the doctor’s sons, 
Mr. Felisberto Dayrell, was working with a score of hands. The 
property is hired and has produced daily 2 $000 per head ; with 
industry and economy it may turn out well. The “ Corrida ” is 
a miniature of the Canteiro mine; there is the dam, but of trifling 
size, and the pit is .still very shallow. 

Beyond this point we found the road rough, and the river 
valley much turned up. After about a league we reached the 
Ponte de Santo Antonio, named after a rich Corrego, which has 
caused the growth of an Arraial. The troughs worked last year 
by Sr. Antonio Baptista still lay on the ground. The Corrego do 
Mel joins the Rio das Pedras above this Devil’B Bridge, and the 
joint channel is hideous with jagged cruel rocks extending almost 
across. The blocks are of the hardest crystalline Itacolumite, 
showing a distinct cleavage: one kind is the green (Cabo verde), 
a whilst the other has a ruddy, purplish blush, the effect of iron. 
Both glitter and sparkle with mica. 

Accompanied by Mr. Carlos Dayrell, another of the scions, we 
reached the Barra da Lomba Mine. This Servi<jo, worked by the 
concessionists, Jose Bento de Mello, Jos6 Juliao Dias Camargos 
and others, deservedly enjoys a high reputation. During the last 
year a single share yielded forty-one oitavas, or above five ounces, 
worth £4000. The system was that of the Canteiro, but the 
works are larger, the pit is deeper, and the labour is more dan¬ 
gerous. The dam extended half across the Rio das Pedras, here 
a much more important stream, and cut off the water from the 
excavation on the left. I descended about 180 feet along a 
slope of 45°—^-50°, and found the subterraneous part veiy narrow 
and dose, as the workmen were obliged to use lights, and those 
lights were torches. 

The Lomba was unwatered by a pump which John Mawe 
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sketched in 1801, and which (Jaldcleugh compared w r ith the ini- 
gators of China. This Caixao de Rosario, or Mac&cu,* borrowed 
from the Huude, or Hundsluuf of Freyberg, is on the principle 
of elevating-buckets : squares of wood disposed at intervals in 
endless string, passing up a long narrow trough, which they fit 
tightly, and working over the axle of a water-driven wheel, raise 
the drainage. As I have before remarked, the only labour-saving 
machine bequeathed by Portugal to the Brazil is the wretched 
old Monjolo-mill, rudest of Oriental' contrivances. The art of 
mechanics is at as low an ebb as on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, and we still recognise the appliances described by 
Piso and Maregraf in 1658. I found in the most civilized 
diamond-diggings of Minas Geraes no trace of kibble, crane and 
pulley, or rail, no knowledge of that simplest contrivance a 
tackle; the negro was the only implement, and he carried as 
much as a schoolboy would stuff into his pockets—a pair of 
buckets would have done the work of a hundred such men. 
Even the Hindus used great -wooden wheels turned by hand 
labour to work the steel plates upon which the diamond was 
cut. Important improvements, however, can come only from the 
example of a more constructive race. I was asked my opinion 
about the system, and suggested a few of the simplest modifica¬ 
tions ; they were found to be impractical, and did not meet with 
favour. In this point many Brazilians resemble the phreno¬ 
logical patient, who will swallow unmoved the largest draughts 
of “soft sawder,” but who makes wry faces when it is sug¬ 
gested that a single organ may be “somewhat deficient in 
development.” 

We breakfasted at the Loniba with new appetite. The meal 
is usually eaten at a late hour by mine-owners and diamond- 
diggers, who give the greater part of the forenoon to their work. 
The style is very patriarchal. The hjead man sits at the top of 
the table and drinks from a silver cup, whilst all his overseers are 
ranged along the sides, and disappear immediately after coffee. 
Despite the “ difference ” about machinery there was no want of 
cordiality on the part of my hosts. 

From this Servi$o we made for Diamantina by a vile line some 

iV r " 

f 

f * Former travellers describe the Ma- French Edition, haa given a sketch of the 
cAcu as a “aeries of wooden cogs passing machine, 
up a square trough," Have, vol. i. f 
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twenty miles long, leaving the highway' on the west. Happily 
for me I was mounted upon a mule as good for bad as it was bad 
for good, roads—not an unfrequent case. The only bridge was 
broken, and the muds were deep; the bridle-path was all up and 
down, and the banks were unpleasantly steep. The vegetation, 
Peroba and Copahyba, Monjolo and Brauna,* seemed to be as 
hard and stony as the soil, here justifying the popular belief in 
the concomitance—or perhaps I should say, the consequence. 
We passed to the left of the Maravillia, or Wonder-Mountain, 
which here appeared to be divided into two lumps. That to 
the north-west had a sheer fall of immense height, a grim, 
dark wall, up which only an insect could creep; from the 
south-east the ascent is probably easy. At the base *were 
white holes and heaps awaiting the rains, and the summit 
was feathered with vertical slabs of stone emerging from the 
thin scrub. 

Under a broiling sun we pursued our way over the barren hills 
’that bear the diamond. We passed sundry forlorn-looking 
thatched hovels, at this season all deserted. The first stood 
near the Itibeirao do Inferno, where certain wet-weatlier diggings 
called Mata-Mata,+ belong to Sr. Jose Juliano und Company. 
The next were the washings on the tributary Ribeir&o do Pal- 
inital ; they are the property of the Collector Sr. Venaneio 
Morao. Shortly afterwards we struck the southern highway by 
which we had left Diamantina, and between the gloaming and the 
mirk we found ourselves once more under the hospitable roof of 
Sr. Joao Ribeiro. 

After this experience of two days we may venture to set right 
Mr. Harry Emanuel, who, in his carefully written book, t almost 
ignores the Diamantine formations of Minas Geraes in favour of 
Bahia. Thus for the last three years the cotton of Sao Paulo 
has, much to the disgust of the Paulistas, appeared in the London 
market misnamed “ Rio Cotton.” § Minas began her labours 


* Often written Gtafina. The Utter is 
also the name of a bird with shining 
black plume, from Guira. (avis) and una 
contracted from pugina (nigra). 

f “ Lorsque l'on ddoouvrit des di a ro&nB 
dans cet endroit, le peuple s’y pr€cipita eu 
foule; des rues s'engagJirent, et de Id 
vient, dit-on, le nom de Matamata (Tue- 
tue).” St. Hil. (II. i 64), from Spix and 
Mail. Beise i. 462. 


% Diamonds and Precious Stones, by 
Harry Emmanuel, F.R.G.S. London : 
Hotten, 1865. 

§ * ‘ Provinces like SSo Paulo, where a 
foot of ground had never before been 
planted with cotton," says Prof. Agassiz 
(A Journey in Brazil, p. BV8). But the 
Province of SSo Paulo 1ms ever been cele¬ 
brated for her cotton cultivation. 
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with the seventeenth century, and in 1732 the Lisbon fleet car¬ 
ried to Europe 1146 ounces of precious stones. We read (p. 59) 
“In 1754 a slave who had been working at (?) the Minas Geraes 
was transferred to the district (?) of Bahia,” and that thus emi¬ 
gration set in and exploitation began. But the great Province 
of Bahia commenced to work her Chapada or diamantine plateau 
only in 1845—1846. In the same page we find “ the most 
productive district is at the present time the Province of Mato 
Grosso, in the vicinity of the town of Diamantina.” This must 
refer to the city which we have just visited in Minas Geraes ; 
the Mato Grosso diggings are called (Rio, Arraial or Sertao) 
“ Diamantino.” * 

i 

* Memoriaa Histoncas (Pizarro, ix. 19, 20, 21, &c.)- 
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THE DIAMOND MINE AT SAO JOiO. 

THE BRANT FAMILY— 111 DURO.”—RIDE OUT.— M LE SPORT.”—DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF DEER.—REACH THE ARRAIAL OF BAO JOiO DO DESCOBERTO.—RAPID 
FEEDING.—THE DURO MINE.—THE BARRO MINE.—ENGAGE “ 0 MEN1NO,” 
THE NEW PADDLE. 

u C’est dans ces lieux Bauvages que la Nature s’^tait plu & cacher la prtScieuse 
pierre qui eat devenue pour le Portugal la source de taut de richesses.”— St. Hil. 
II. i. 2. 

Me. Goedon had supplied me with “ recommendations ” to the 
brothers Lieutenant-Colonel Felisberto Ferreira Brant, and Major 
Jos6 Ferreira Brant. The family is descended from an ancient 
govemor-at-arms of Bahia, and, as may be seen in Southey and 
St. Hilaire,* has taken a prominent part in the exploitation of 
diamonds. The Major has a store at Difimantina, and the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, during the temporary absence of his son-in- 
law, superintends the important digging of Sao Joao. It lies 
north-north-west of the city. I was threatened with the worst of 
journeys, but the reply was, “ There is no good pasture or bad 
road in the dries; there is no bad pasture or good road in the 
rains." " 

About noon I set out, “convoyed” for a short distance by 
Major Brant; M. Sipolis had half agreed to join me, when the 
theft and flight of the negro slave-cook who fed the Episcopal 
Seminary required his presence at home. Passing through the 
Curral and by the Alt6 da Cruz, where th^ prospect was the 
more enjoyable because now I understood its details, we struck 
the high road to the west of the city. A party of young clias- 

t 

• Joaquim ami Felisberto Oaldeira Minas Geraes, and both were bound to 
Brant, says Southey (iii. 624), 'were rwh organise a “Servifo" of 200 negroes to 
minera of Foracatu. Under the Count de work the two Diamontinc Hirers of Goyas. 
Bobadella, the aecond became the Third Felisberto, accused of malvetaation, died 
Administrator of Diamonds in Tejuco of in prison at Bahia, 
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seurs, with guns thrown across their shoulders, was leisurely 
sloping along. An over-love for “sport” has done as much 
harm in the Brazil as the ridiculous “ sparrow clubs ” of a former 
day threatened to do to England. I have mentioned the preva¬ 
lence of the ant plague since the ant-eater has been killed out, 
and the destruction of birds has increased the host of Carrap&tos. 
The scenery, too, has lost in artistic beauty; the brilliant birds, 
as the Ar&ra (Macaw), have disappeared from the coast, and taken 
refuge in the Far West. It is to be desired that amateurs would 
give ear to the sensible auvice of Padre Correa, and attack vipers 
and jaguars, instead of slaughtering the Tanager and the Orplieus- 
thrush. 

The cantonnier is not abroad in this part of the Brazil. The 
ascents and descents over the normal waves of ground, subtended 
by streams in sandy or rocky beds, with pure water or current 
dyed slate-colour by the washer,* were of the worst. The land 
was by no means deserted; many little mining stations were 
scattered about, and frequent snowy heaps denoted “ Serviijos.” 
At 2.15 r.M. old Ferreira and I crossed the Corrego dos Morrin- 
hos, and halted for coffee at the nearest ranch. The mistress of 
the house sat coiled up on her bed like a Hindostani woman, but 
her extreme communicativeness, and an approach to what we call 
“ chaff,” made up for want of graceful posture. The semi-Oriental 
and old Portuguese reserve begins to vanish ns we enter the 
interior, and to a Northron the effect is decidedly pleusant. I 
did not ask the names of host or hostess, as they openly told me 
that I was the Chief of Police from Ouro Preto, and they were 
most anxious to know my business. They laughed to scorn the 
idea of my being an Englishman. “ If this be true,” they asked, 
“ how is it that you do not know * Nicholas,’ t your countryman, 


* The drainage is to the Rio Penheiro, 
-which folk into the Jcquitmhonha, six 
leagues below Diamantina On the left 
bank of the RibeuaO dos CaldeiroCs is the 
Servi 9 o known as the Retiro de JoSo Vieira. 
The next important streftm is the C6nego 
da Piainha; then comes the Gdrrego da Se- 
pultura, an ill-omened name, common here. 

f Amongst the Southern Latin races 
generally, and especially the Hispaman, 
the individual is known by his Christian 
name only; find as this must bo taken 
from some saint, and as saints are few, 
nicknames are common. The family name, 
which we use, is mostly neglected, espe¬ 


cially in the case of northern strangers, 
whose cognomens are bo often unpro¬ 
nounceable hy southern organs , and thus 
the foreigner is perpetually m a fix. 
Even neighbours who have known one 
another for years often ignore all but the 
prenomens. The proetice is of old date. 

“ Quinti,” puta,-aut “Publi," gaudent 
prEenomine molles 
Auriculae. 

The surname also was rarely used 
amongst us in the dayB of the Plantagenets, 
and until the last fifty years the Christian 
name was that of the people in certain of 
our rural districts. 
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who is living within musket shot of us ? ” He was, they in¬ 
sinuated to me, one of the “ perdidos,” the lost ones, a poor 
wretch who spent his life in squalor and in liquor, when obtained 
by some precarious job. However, they gave me a good brew of 
coffee, and sent us on our way rejoicing. 

We then crossed a long plain, a most likely place for game: 
only one Campeira, or prairie deer (Cervus campestris), showed 
at a considerable distance; giving good venison, it is much 
hunted. Castclnau mentions the Cainpeiro, and Prince Max. 
(iii. 109) suggests that it may be the Mataconi of Ilumboldt, the 
Cerf du Mexique (C. mexicanus) of naturalists, and the Guazati 
of Azara, who speaks of a white variety (albino?). It prefers 
plains to forests, and runs with frequent bounds. The size is 
. about that of the roebuck; the tail is short, and the coat is a 
reddish brown. -Here the people declare that it is the female of the 
Galheiro, whose large antlers proveut it from entering the bush, 
and whose flesh is fetid. It is the (.hujuapara* of the Tupys, 
and the Guazupucu of Azara; according to the older writers, it 
attacks man at certain seasons. This fleer haunts the prairie and 
the marsh. It is short tailed, and about the size of a yearling 
calf. Its flesh is eaten in January, February, and March, after 
which it is said to be offensive. The favourite form is “ Mo- 
quendo,” 1 roasted on the embers. The Mateiro, or forest deer, 
the Guazupita of Azara, called by the Tupys “ Cuaiju rete,” or 
f ‘true deer,” is of all the most common species; it is white 
tailed, and stands about the height of a sheep; the dry, hard, 
lean flesh much resembles that of the cow (Carne de Vaca), 
especially the old cow. The Catingueiro, literally the Stinker J 
(C. simplicicornis), the Guazubira of Azara, lives* like the pre¬ 
ceding, in woods and well-clothed valleys. It is supposed to shed 


* More correctly £ua$<i-apfi,rn, a word 
applied to both sexes. The Xupy Diet, 
declares that.rt has large horns, and feeds 
in the Campos. 

+ Amongst the Botocudos, “ hacan,” 
pronounced “Lacoun," meant 'flesh,, and 
tbe Tupys had “moca&n,” to toast in the 
flame. In Tupy also, according to Sr. J. 
de Alcncar, Bucau was the implement with 
which meat waa roasted, and the origin of 
the French boucaner The indigenes 
smoke-dried their meat-provision for 
journeys or campaigns by hanging it upon 
a little gallows ovei a wood fire, or by 
suspending it to the fuliginous thatches of 


their huts. Hence is derived the Brazilian 
“ moquemand the verb Moquiar (St. 
HiL III. i. 2(59), synonymous with the 
boucan of the buccaneers Moquom has 
become tho name of many country places 
in the Empire. 

f So the word was explained to me by 
Dr. Alexandre. The Tupy Dirt, writes 
f^ua^fl-caatinga, the deer of s the second 
growth (Mato rasteno). St. Hil. (I. i. 
337) makes the letor proceed from “uno 
mat iii re d’un vert noirdtrc qua rempht nne 
cavitfS profonde qne 1’on tiouve entre les 
deux sabots des pieds du derri&re." 
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its very short, straight, branchless horns ; it is dock-tailed, and 
the brown-coated body is apparently too heavy for the slight legs, 
which are disposed at an angle fitting the animal for long high 
buck-jumps. In shape it resembles the Pallah, or hog deer of 
Sindh, and even the Brazilian rodent “ Paea ” (Ccelogenys Paca). 
Besides this, I*heard of a marsh deer (C. paludosus), the Quagu- 
pucu), sometimes erroneously written Guagu pucu, and the rare 
Bira, a small red deer which is said, when pursued, to leap upon 
a tree, branch. But the fallow deer mentioned by Mawc have not 
yet been discovered, nor have the antelopes which Koster has 
placed in the New World.* 

Creeping up a bad hill, pitted with the deep gutters, and dotted 
with the loose stones of the normal Itacolumite, we saw, far to 
the left or west, amongst the peaks of the Cerro Frio group, the . 
curious formation known as the Tromba d’Anta, the Tapir’s 
trunk. \ From this point it much resembles the Itacolumi of 
Ouro Preto, a huge monolith raised at an angle of 50°. An¬ 
other hill, and below us on the left was the large mining esta¬ 
blishment known as the Chapada. *.Yet another long slope and 
we struck a high grassy plain, where nothing taller than a foot 
could face the fierce north wind, which caused the leaves to droop 
in the lower levels, whilst the fiery sun made the wild flowers 
shrink and wither. Here we sighted the Arraial of S&o Joao do 
Descoberto, considered to occupy the highest site in the Munici¬ 
pality. 

The village lies in a shallow hollow close to the mines which 
made it. To the west is the “ Morro Redondo,” a dwarf quoin 
crested with a tall cross ; eastward is the cemetery, also with its 
cross. The single street boasts of a humble wooden chapel in 
a dwarf square. The “ Almanak ” (1864) gives it 2000 souls and 
800 houses, a figure which I should divide by two. The tene- 

* I have seen a large red skin brought syphilis, 
from Rio Grande do Sul, the people had + The Portuguese, who ignored the 
no name for the beast hut Cerro. The Tapir, called it Anta, or buffalo (F. Denis, 
Tupy Diet, gives as the native names of the Anta or Danta “ baffle ") : thus their 
Cervidse: 1. (Jhiaqii-tinga (white), tho ancestors had named elephants Lucanian 
smallest. 2. Quaf & Cariocu, so called bullocks. On the other hand, the Tupys, 
from its Roping in the thickets, and never having seen black, called the bull 
allowing only its back. Ferreira explains Tapy’ra ofu (big Tapir), and the calf 
the word as “ Caa,” foliage, “ ri,” many Tapy’ra Curumim 0$u (Pappodse of the big 
or much, and “ aefi," that exposes itself. Tapir). We have corrupted the word 
3. Quacti Anhanga, the devil-deer, so Tapy’ra to Tapir; Brazilian purists prefer 
called because its flesh is held to be Tapyr. 
injurious to those suffering from fever or 
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ments are the usual taipa, mostly whitewashed, of the door and 
window order, very narrow aud somewhat deep, roofed with 
thatch or tile. Each has a large “ compound ” to defend the 
vegetation from the rudest Boreas; the material is puddle or 
dry stone, here and there eked out with stakes and other con¬ 
trivances. 

Turning to the right we made a crest our “ espigiio mestre," 
whose watershed is north to the Jequitinhonha, and south to the 
Ilio das Velhiis. On clear days it commands a view of about 
eighty miles in diameter. To the west is a bald Campo, eastward 
lie piles of jagged rock; in front, placed for shelter a little below 
the liill, stands a long, low, single-storied house, with a small 
chapel at one end, and looking upon a tall black cross, a pit 
full of muddy water, and a vegetable plot enclosed to keep off 
animals. 

According to custom my C'amarada had ridden forward with my 
letters. The mistress of the house met me at the door, and 
hospitably asked me to dismount. I found the host dining with 
sundry men and youths, relatives and employes. The work of 
refreshment soon over,* we repaired to the digging. It is known 
as the Duro Mine, because when the diamond was first “won” 
the sinker had met hard ground—presently to become soft and 
soppy as that of the neighbouring pit. 

AVe found a large hollow, which at first glance suggested the 
Esbarrancftdos, or water-breaches, so numerous in Minas Geraes. 
The shape was an elongated liorse-shoe, with the major axis 
disposed from soutli-west to north-cast, and the heel draining 
towards the Jequitinlionha liiver. The maximum depth may be 
ninety feet, the breadth 800 yards, and the length about double. 
The material is a hardened paste of clay, whose regular and level 
stratification argues it to have been deposited in shallow water. 
The eastern side of. the gap is the more ferruginous formation 


4 Brazilians eat nearly as fast* as the 
citizens of the United States. I have 
met only one who “took time over his 
meals ; ” and indeed this is the rule of the 
world. In the nearer East a man site 
down with a pidus ejaculation, swallows 
his quantum, ends with drinking water, 
rises with another pious ejaculation, 
washes his hands, and with frequent 
eructations, applies to his pipe. Those 
who amongst ub write “ Mauuals of 


health” never forget to dwell pointedly 
upon the necessity of food being thoroughly 
well insalivated before it is swallowed, 
and they allow at least half aq, hour to 
each meal. I presume that the necessity, 
if it exists, arises from the artificial habits 
engendered by civilization, and the prac¬ 
tice of eating frequently and at regular 
hours when tho stomach does not call 
aloud for another supply. 
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(terra vcrmellia); on tlie west it is mixed with beds of wliito 
sand. Below one foot of brown soil the argillaceous matter has 
the usual staining and marbling, glaring white like fullers’ earth 
with felspar and kaolin, chocolate-brown or rape-coloured with 
organic matter, blue-green with traces of copper, pink and rose- 
purple and dark yellow with various oxides of iron, especially 
hunnntite, and dark steel colour with oxide of manganese. Thus 
old travellers describe the diainnntiferous pits of the “ Mustapha 
nagar cirear ” as a peculiar fat white clay associated with iron¬ 
stone. 

We zigzagged down the easy slope of the eastern wall, which 
everywhere bore marks of the pick. Here the “ hydraulic-king ” 
of California, where a fall of water hollows out chasms 250 to 
BOO feet deep, might be applied with great advantage. The 
richest lode (eorpo) is No. 8, or the highest. The strike of tlic 
ribboned days is north and south, bending eastward. The lode 
inclines tow-ards the higher grounds, and thus the ov r ner lnqies to 
iind the gem-bearing strata spreading over the crest or watershed 
ridge which forms his property. Through the ferruginous sand¬ 
stone (borra) and the white felspathic matter run dykes and lines 
of fragmentary rock crystal, sometimes fibrous like arragonite, 
and often finely comminuted. Large pieces of imperfect specular 
iron and thin strata of quartz, yellow and brown at the junction, 
thread the argile, and I w r as shown a specimen of fine sandy 
conglomerate, blackened and scorified by the injection of melted 
matter. The characteristics of this upper lode are a drier clay, 
silica, a trace of copper, of iron-cement, and of Canga in small 
pieces; when the specular iron is in large pieces and abundant 
the rock is" rich in gems. Its “ agullias ” are iron-like bundles 
of needles welded together by intense heat: some arc double, the 
fibres coming at obtuse angles. The “Agulhas Cor de Ouro” 
have a burnished coppery surface, whence the name.* Through¬ 
out all these corpus the diamonds are small, averaging perhaps a 
little under one grain, or 64—72 per oitava; they are mostly 
crusted superficially with a light green tinge. 

Lower down we came to the middle or second bodv. Here the 

V 

“ taua ” (felspathic clay) was stiff and sandy, marbled with a fat, 
blue, muddy marl, which leaves upon the fingers a greasy steely 

** Tho owner informed luc that he hu<l sent specimen* of ail liis minerals to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, London. 
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streak. It also yields a dark olive-green argile harder than the 
rest; like all the others it has consistency in situ, but when 
removed it crumbles to pieces after drying. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brant gave me from this corpo a fragment of hard large-grained 
clay, reddish coloured with oxide, and showing a small brilliant 
imbedded in it. 

"We then descended to the lowest formation. Here^the clay 
contains very little sand, and much stained; the colours are 
white and blue, red and yellow, rosy, spotty, and in places dyed 
ns with blood. Here also are found the “Agulhas ” in streaky 
bundles of iron like asbestos. The sole of the pit is uneven with 
working, and in places “horses,” “old men,” and long walls of 
stiff clay have been left standing amongst the holes and gashes. 
From this point the several lodes were distinctly traceable in the 
walls of the basin. A deep draining trench divided the length, 
and at the north-eastern end was a washing place, a shallow, 
muddy pool, faced by two concentric circles of staked fascines, to 
prevent the slime from falling in. 

We then walked to the north-eastern end, and found traces of 
Messrs. Rose and Piddington. Rails, 600 fathoms long, had been 
laid down, and a white-washed towerlet denoted the engine-house, 
where a raising pump of three-horse power enables the mine to 
work throughout the year. The washing apparatus under the 
neighbouring slied consists of a “ batedor,” or stone-faced pit, 
eighteen feet long, nine broad, and eight deep; the clay tilted 
in it by the “ trolleys ” is here first puddled. Thence a stream of 
running water washes it down a succession of bolinetes or 
bulinetes,* coffin-shaped troughs like Canoas, but much larger* 
They are revetted with masonry, and each is provided at the 
lower end, where the slope is, with a batten or cross piece of 
wood to prevent the heavier substances from being carried down 
stream. Very few hands were at work. Formerly the Duro 
employed upwards of one,hundred negroes, a number now reduced 
to half, and looking very “ small ” amid the vast area. 

In the evening the host discussed the celebrated Rabiclio of 
the Jequitinhonha River, seventeen leagues from Diamantina City. 
The “ crupper ” takes its name from a saco or bend, across 
Which a cutting of one mile would expose five miles of highly 

* St. Hil. (I. i. 235) makes the diantond *' bolinctA, utl canal do hois bcAiiconp pliid 
court et pins Atroit quo ceux dans Jesquels on lave )e enseal ho.” 

K 2 
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adamantine bed. A plan of this place has been made by Mr. 
Charles Baines, C.E., and also a concession to exploit it has been 
granted to the Cominendador Paula Santos. Unhappily the law 
in its unwisdom requires that companies for working diamond- 
diggings must be composed of at least on equal proportion of 
Brazilians to strangers. This is verily a relic of the old narrow¬ 
minded colonial exclusiveness—it is not easy to see why the 
diamond-coin should require an especial regulation. 

Early on the next morning Lieutenant-Colonel Brant took me 
to visit the Mina do Bnrro, belonging to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rodrigo de Sousa Reis, a wealthy mine owner, who is part con- 
cessionist of the Caethe Mirim. AVe gained the Espigao mestre, 
the great “ Wasser-schied,” and found lying dos a dos with the 
Duro, another similar quarry, but somewhat larger and deeper. 
A narrow slip of land was preserved for a path between the two, 
but this will probably soon disappear, as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brant’s prospects are best in this direction. It was a strange 
view to one standing on the crest, with the two painted pits yawn¬ 
ing on either side, and stretching away into the distance. On the 
further bank of the artificial ravine lay the owner’s house; the 
large, pale clay square of buildings, with courts and outhouses 
enclosed, as if for defence, reminded me of a fortified village in 
Ugogo. We found nothing new in the “ Barrolike the Duro 
it w r as drained by a trench; the washing pit was prevented from 
caving in by stakes and fascines. A few negroes werfe removing, 
under an overseer, the clays, coloured and white (Jiz), which 
serve as guide to the diamond formation; and there was a 
steam pump of four-horse power, with a tall useless engine 
turret. 

This diamond digging w'as discovered at a time and place when 
and where no one dreamed of looking for the gem. An old 
woman, who was in the habit of panning Cascallio gravel in a 
little trickle of water from the gap, found that the precious stones 
extended into the blue argile (barro azul). About ^thirty-three 
years ago the digging was begun with a will, and presently it 
passed into the hands of the nctual owner, who has employed as 
jmitny as two hundred head of slaves. Other similar diggings 
g. came to light, and the wealth was such that sometimes an owner 
■ would exclaim, “ O my God, are you doing this to cause my loss ? ” 
The Durd is the legitimate offspring of the Barro, begotten, seven 
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to eight years ago, by Lieutenant-Colonel Brant, who judged, 
naturally enough, that if one side of a clay slope be productive, 
so might be the other. As has been seen, the progeniture has 
thriven. 

# * * * # 

I left the Diamantiiie region, including the Duro mine, with 
regret. Socially speaking, it is the most “ sympathetic ” spot in 
the Brazil, according to the light of my experience. With an 
“enemy in the fortress” traitorously urging delay, it was not easy 
to escape from its hospitalities. My plea was the absolute neces¬ 
sity of an Englishman being punctual; I had promised to be at 
Bom Successo before the eleventh day, and the promise must be 
kept. This requirement is universally recognized throughout the 
Empire. Lieutenant-Colonel Brant accorded to me a reluctant 
dismissal, and the amiable Senhora charged me to return, and 
loaded me with kind messages to an unknown, and what might 
have been a theoretical, or even a hypothetical wife. 

Old Francisco Ferreira was in no hurry to take the road once 
more, fie was paid by the day—1 $ 000—and thus interest com¬ 
bined with inclination to urge a little laziness. But neither 
cough nor groan, nor cupliuistic phrase of the old eloquent, nor 
muttered anticipations of “ Corrubiana in the bones,” was of the 
least avail. I struck the direct road via Guinda to Bandeirinha, 
and on Thursday, September 5, 1867, after a day’s ride of 
forty milesi upon jaded beasts, that now fell twice every twenty - 
four hours, I found myself within the pleasant walls of Bom 
Successo, * 

As my Jaguara pilots did not profess to know much of the 
stream below this point, I engaged, with the assistance of Dr, 
Alexandre, a third paddle. Ho answered to the name of Antonio 
Marques, but was better known as “ O Menino,” the “ Little ’un,” 
because he was peculiarly tall, broad, and raw-boned, “ a long, 
hard-weatlier, Tom Coffin-looking fellow;” moreover, he was 
grim and angry-looking’ as a Kurdish “ irregular cavalryman.” 
He had begun life in English employment at the Vao Mine, near 
Diamantina, and he had mastered more than one northern habit, 
such as drinking and brawling. He had learned the world, he 
had travelled half-way down the Sao Francisco, and had struck 
overland to Piauhy; he had run up north as far as Maranham, 
and he had even seen a steamer. His price was somewhat exorbi- 
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tant—2 $000 per diem, and he vainly attempted to instal himself 
as pilot by ousting the good old “ Chiko Diniz,” who was worth 
a dozen of him. He greatly preferred conversationizing to row¬ 
ing, and drink to both. My temper was sorely tried by him, but 
I kept it till we reached Varzea Redonda. 
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NOTES ON THE DIAMOND. 

DTAMANTINE LANDS IN THE BRAZIL, WHERE ' FOUND.—PROSPECTING FOR 
DIAMONDS,—CONCESSION TO WORK.—PERFECTION OF THE DIAMOND.-- 
DEBATED ORIGIN OF THE STONE.—REFIttOTION, TESTS, ETC.—WHERE 
FORMED.—DIAMOND GROUNDS.—DIAMOND “ FORMA g AO,” OR STONES THAT 
ACCOMPANY THE GEM.—NOTE FROM M. DAMOUR.—SHAPE OF DIAMOND.— 
ITS COLOUR.—ITS FLAWS.—THE WEIGHTS AND PRICK,— ABOUT “ HOART," 
—CELEBRATED BRAZILIAN STONES. 

11 Tho substance that possesses the greater vuluo, not only among the precious 
stones, but of all human possessions, is adamas, a mineral whioh for a long time 
was known to kings only, and to very few of them.”— Pltiiij, xxxvii., Chap. 15. 

Da. Couto (p. 127) described the diamond diggings of 
Bagagem which lie visited, and named Nova Loremi, after 
D. Bernardo Jose de Lorena, Count of Sarzedas, and eleventh 
Governor or Administrator of the Minas Geraes captaincy. These 
lands, he shows, are of greater antiquity than the countries near 
the coast, as is proved by their degraded and water-washed forms. 
They are also the easier to work, having more of plain ground 
and larger rivers. The crystallisations of the Cerro or Diamantina 
diggings have smoother facets and sharper angles, whilst the yield 
is more regular and constant. On the other hand, the stones are 
small; 1000 oitavas hardly produce a single gem of one oitava. 
From Bagagem many stones-, varying between three and six oitavas, 
have been taken, but by jumps, as it were. The water is fine 
and brilliant, but the shapes are more rounded and more deeply 
flawed, the effect of longer weathering and more water-rolling. 
Castelnau (ii. 231) describes, in 1844, the diamond diggings of 
Goyaz, on the Araguaya or Bio Grande. We lack, however, a 
modem description of the Diamantino diggings near Cuyab4, in 
Mato Grosso, and of the Bahian Chapada. The latter Province 
extends its wealth almost to the seaboard; gems have been found 
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within one or two leagues of Suo Salvador, at the Engenlio do 
Cabrito, and at other places near the railway. The Caldeirinos of 
Parahy, thirty leagues from the Suo Francisco River, and the 
lands between Crato and Ico, in Cearfi, require inspection. I 
shall presently allude to the formation on the lower waters of the 
great artery. In the Provinces of Sfto Paulo and Paran4, the 
rivers Parahyba do Sul, Verde, and Tibagy, have produced 
diamonds, whilst the best indications are found near the coast 
about Ubatuba. 

Evidently the Brazil has a vast extent of diamantine ground 
reserved for future generations to work with intelligence, and 
especially by means of machinery. 

Prospecting for diamonds is done as follows: The vegetable 
humuH, the underlying clay, and the desmonte, or inundation 
sand, are removed with the nlmocafre, till the labourers reach the 
gem-bearing “ cascnlho,” or “ gurgulho.” This first work is 
usually an open cut of a few feet square. The larger fragments 
of quartz are then removed by the hand, the gravel is washed in a 
“ baco,” “ canoa,” or “ euyaca,” and, finally, the batca is used. 

After the prospecting (provas) a concession to work diamantine 
ground is directed to, and is easily obtained in these days from 
Government. The applicant specifies the limits of the extent 
which he proposes to exploit. The land is put up at public 
auction, any one may bid, and it is knocked down to the highest 
offer. The owner of the soil has the right of pre-emption, and 
if only 0$200 per bra<ja (Brazilian fathom) be called, the pro¬ 
prietor can take it. After the death of the concessionee, the 
digging is inherited by his wife* his children, or, in default of 
other heirs, by his brother. For the use of the reach * in the 
Rio das Pedras, 18,000 bra 9 as long, Sr. Vidigal pays a tax of 
1 $000 per thousand, and Dr. Dayrell, within whose limits the 
Canteiro is, might for that sum have exploited it had he so 
pleased. 

The diamond, t say old writers, unites all perfections: spark¬ 
ling limpidity, lustrous brilliancy—the effect of its hardness— 

* 11 Tiro ■do rio.” only when the oxygen of the atmosphere 

+ M. Cairo (La Science des Pierres fc excluded from it, and when the heat is 

preoieuws, Paris, _ 1826,) observes that under 14° Wedgewood. He also notes 

the word is derived from otyiat (in that our modem word “diamond,” “dia- 

Arabic and Persian, almas), “ indomp- mant,” Ae., by rejecting the “ alpha 

table”—nulls vi domabilis, because not privative,” etymologically signifies the re- 

to be conquered by fire. This is true verse. 
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the accidental colours of the rainbow, reflections that come and go 
with the vivacity of lightning; and, finally, it has “as many fires 
as facets.” The structure is of thin shining plates closely joined, 
and thus it is easily split along the line of cleavage, which is 
parallel with the planes of the octahedron or dodecahedron.* 
The substance has been proved to be crystallised carbon, t but 
the origin is still debated. Some believe that the vapours of 
' ^carbon, so rich during the sandstone period, may have been con¬ 
densed and crystallized into the diamond. Newton, it is well 
known, % arj9fued from its great refractive power that it is “ p^- 
hably an ifbctuous substance coagulated.” For reasons which 
will presently appear, it is evidently younger at times than the 
formation of gold,\nd it is possibly still forming,’ and with 
capacity for growth. Others have conjectured that the Itacolu- 
mite matrix may have been saturated with petroleum which has 
gradually disappeared from oxidntion or otherwise, except where 
the carbon has collected into nodules, and has formed the gem by 
gradual crystallization.} 

As has been shown, the specific gravity of the diamond varies 
from 8‘442 to 8*556, quartz being 2*600, and water 1*000; hence 
it is easily washed, and a practised hand distinguishes it by the 
weight. The index of refraction or quotient, resulting from the 
division of the sine of the ungle of incidence in the vacuum by 
the sine of the angle of refraction in the vacuum, is equivalent to 
5*0,§ water and plate-glass being 1*50, sulphur 16*0, and bi-sul¬ 
phide of carbon, the most refractive liquid at present known, 
87*0.- According to Sir D. Brewster it slightly changes the light 
passing through it: older authorities remarked that it decom¬ 
poses light into its prismatic colours, and shows a distinct phos¬ 
phorescence after being exposed for some time to the sun, 
imbibing luminosity even through leather. Bough or polished 
it acquires by friction positive electricity, other precious stones 


* Thus the test of strikihg with a 
hammer, often applied by those who have 
heard that the diamond in of extreme 
hardness, has destroyed many valuable 
gems. They were split with the grain 
or ih the plhne of the crystals. That 
“ shocking the diamonds ” (with iron 
levers) “causes them to be flawed" was 
taught by the Hindfis to Tavernier. The 
file roughly applied to the girdle or edge 
is likely to chip it. 


f It was, and perhaps still is, believed 
that a dissolvent of carbon is aIone»wanted 
to make tho artificial diamond. 

} I havo seen it popularly stated that 
flexible Itacolumite is the matrix of the 
diamond, which is undoubtedly incorrect. 
Nor I believe do any of tbo ftacohunites 
contain petroleum. . 

§ It 1ms been stated to be as low as 
2 "439 (Brewster). 
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being negative in the rough, and positive only in the polished 
state.* Old authors remarked that the gem when placed in the 
magnetic line of the loadstone neutralizes the attraction to a 
considerable degree. Most precious stones will scratch glass; 
the diamond cuts it with a peculiar creaking sound, hence this is 
a favourite test. 1 Another is the peculiar shock of diamonds 
rubbed together, which is more or less sonorous according to the 
hardness of the stone: + this, however, requires long practical 
acquaintance. It give') to the hand a sensation of cold, a pro¬ 
perty shared with it by many other stones, and notably by rock 
crystal. Finally it is said that the diamond is the only stone 
which can scratch the sapphire. 

As regards the matrix of the diamond, many popular errors 
are still afloat. It has been washed mostly in the “ Caseallio ” 
gravel brought down by streams and deposited either on the 
banks or in the beds. Hence books have determined that “ the 
diamond is always found imbedded in gravel and transported 
materials whose history cannot be traced.” Others are of 
opinion that the diamond was formed in the alluvial and arena¬ 
ceous matters that accompany the Tertiary and Quaternary 
epochs. The accurate M. Humour, who wrote two conscientious 
papers § upon the diamantine sands of Bahia, tells us (p. 11) 
“ Ces roches crystallines, servant autrefois de gangue au diamant, 
ayant cte brisees et en partie detruites par 1 l’effet des commotions 
qui ont remue et sillonne la surface du globe, a certaines periodes 
g6ologiques, ne se montrent plus qiCt'i Vet at de debris et de matieres 
arenacees .” Professor Agassiz (A Journey in Brazil, 501), “ is 
prepared to find that the whole diamond-bearing formation is 
glacial drift.” This, however, is qualified by—“ I do not mean 


* Tho electro-magnetic cuuent strongly 
affects tlie diamond. I spoiled a fine rose- 
cut stone liy allowing tho ring to lemain 
upon my finger when using a Meinig’s 
chain. My attention was aroused by a 
peculiar rasping sound, and I found tho 
corners of the diamond chipped and 
ground off as if a rough file had been 
applied to a bit of glass. Perhaps this 
may prove a labour-saving method of 
treating stones which require to be much 
cut The “Odylic Sensitives" of Reichen- 
bach see when “magnetised ” a brilliant 
white light proceeding from the diamond ; 
and hence probably the idea that precious 
stones had specific virtues. 


+ Diamonds, especially those with acute 
angles, have been injured by violent 
rubbing upon hard substances. Pliny’s 
process of testing them by anvil and 
hammer may easily split them. 

t I have heard this asserted by some 
diamond merchants and denied by others. 

§ Bulletin de la Soci4t4 Fhilomatique, 
5 Ffivrier, 1853, and Bulletin de la 
Society G6ologique de Paris. 2* Serie. 
F&uice du 7 Avnl, 1856. It is regretable 
that sands from other parts of die Brazil, 
from the Ural, from Hindeston, and from 
the Borneo have not been sent to this 
savant. 
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the rocks in which the diamonds occur in their primary posi¬ 
tion, but the secondary agglomerations of loose materials from 
which they are washed.” 

Many authors have mistaken the secondary for the primary 
formation of the diamond. The gangue, about Diamantina at 
least, is the white and red, granular and quartzose Itacolumite, 
which has been weathered and worn down by geological commo¬ 
tions. * This was suspected by Dr. Gardner, who observed that 
the matrix of the stone is not the “ diluvial ” gravelly soil, but 
the metamorphic quartzo-scliist rock. It is not unknown to tfee 
people : the general idea is that the hard sandstone “ pissarra ” 
or psammitic grit bears diamonds when old, but not when new. 
The fact is easily proved. All the diggings which are not near 
or in rivers, lie at the base of some stony mass. 1 Diamonds 
have been found in the Itacolumite by several hands, and finally 
I have sent to Eugland a specimen embedded in Itacolumite. 
Perhaps the day will come when the rock will be spalled, stamped, 
and washed for diamond-dust as if for gold. 

According to miners in this part of the Brazil the best diamanta- 
tion (to borrow the native term) is found in the gurgulho, breccia, 
or loose pudding of angular stones. + Wonderful tales are told of 
its wealth, how the discovery of five or six gems was made by 
pulling up a handful of grass—the picturesque detail has, since the 
days of Potosi, become a favourite legend, and lias ever been 
carefully collected by the popular writer. The choicest specimen 
of a digging of this kind is said to be “ O Pagao,” at the head 
waters of the Caethc-Mirim near Sao Jofto. The next best 
supply (Mancha de diamantes) comes from the “ Cascalho,” 
which has been compared with boiled beans : of this the Bio das 
Pedras is an instance. The third habitat which we have visited 
at Sao Jouo is the “ barro ” formation, which seems to contain all 
the others, mixed and degraded. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that the diamond grounds greatly vary in a country so im¬ 
mense as the Brazil. § 


* In the crystalline Itacolumite I hare 
not seen the diamond, hut I can hardly 
doubt that it exists there* 
t So Tavernier, speaking o! the Ctani 
or Contour Mine, under the King of 
(Mcomla, where 60,000 nouls were em¬ 
ployed, remarks, “The place where the 
diamonds are found is a plain situated 


between the town and the mountains, and 
the nearer they approach the latter the 
larger stones they find.” 

t Oastelnau (li. 323) declares of the 
diamoad-diggipgp of Diamaatino (Maty 
Grosso), , *n"n’y a jamais de diamant 
dans le gotgnlho ” (gurgulho). 

§ Dr. Dayrell described it to me in the 
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As various are the indices of diamonds (pinta em diamontes), 
and almost every digging yields some novelty.* The chief signs 
of many are here given in order of importance, and their name 
united is the Forma^o Diamantina, Diamantine formation. 

Cattivo (the Slave), of old called “ escravo do diamante,” and 
supposed to accompany it, as the pilot-fish does the shark. This 
includes at Diamantina bits of transparent, semi-transparent, or 
rusty quartz, silex, rock crystal, and especially spinelle.t The 
latter is transparent or semi-transparent, octaliedrous (Cattivo 
oitavado), nnd with tolerably regular facets (facetal); it is dis¬ 
tinguished from the diamond by its want of fire and inferior 
hardness. The “ Cattivo Proto,” or black slave, is probably 
Titaniferous iron, and the miners believe that when occurring in 
quantities it betrays the presence of black diamonds. These 
Cattivos in places are found strewed over the ground; they show 
that the diamond may be there, not that it is there. The same 
has been said of quartz, the “flower of gold.” The word is 
applied to very different formations. Dr. Polil translates it 
“ thonseisenstein,” oxidised hydrate of iron or the limonite of 
Bendant (St. Hil. III. ii. 144). A practical miner assured me 
that at the Chapada of Bahia “Cattivo” includes zoned 

Serra do Grad Mogor of Minas Geraes, a are valueless. 

lode of soft sandstone, one foot broad, in * John Mawe (u. chap. 2) describes 
containing walls of hard Itacolumite. lie the diamond-accompanying substances as 

gave me a specimen of sand from BrocotG “ Un mineral de fer brilliant ct pisiforme 

or Brucutfi, near Cocoes, where spongy (ferragem), un mineral schistcux. silicieuv 

nuggets of Jacutinga gold abound; it resserahlant h, la picire indiquc *Kiesel- 

contams a small diamond, a ruby, a Schiffer ’ do Werner (?), de l’oxide de for 

sapphire, and iron pyritiferons as well as noir en grande quantity, des morceaux roulen 

specular. The curious formation called de quarto bleu, du crista! de roche jaun- 

"Boart," and of which I shall have more litre, et toutes sortes do matures entieie- 

to say, is also Iqpal. At Diamantina of ment difterontes de celles que l’on sait 

Minas it is unknown, and Bagagem pro- . fitre continues dans les moutagnes voi- 

duces small quantities. It iB found at sines.” Castelnau limits the "iorma- 

Hincord, the Diamantine Chain of Western $3o ” to three kinds—Cattivo do diamante, 

Bahia, and the largest supply is from the Fedra de Osso, and Pcdra Rosea, a 

Chapada of the latter Province. I hnvo violet-coloured gut. According to Taver- 

remarked that in many places gold nc- nicr the Hindfiu judged the land dia- 

compames the diamond. Plato believed mantine when they “sawamongst it Biuall 

that the diamond is the kernel of aurifei- stones which very much resemble what we 

ous matter, its purest and noblest pith, call "thunderstones.” 

condensed into a transparent mass. Thus + The Brasilian name of this crystal 
also we may explain Pliny’s statement that is, I believe, "Sarud.” Under this word, 

“adamaa ” is a "nodosity of gold.” Itoco- however, are probably included the hexa- 

lumite is also the matrix of the topaz and hedrous fluor spar, corundum, and perhaps 

the ruby. A specimen of the latter was also certain titanates. The chrysolite sug- 

shown to me : it was a small square stone gests Pliny’s description, " never larger 

of tolerable water, but too light in colour, than a cucumber-seed, or differing at all 

not the real "pigeon’s Hood” of Asia. from it in colour." 

Garnets are found in handfuls, but they 
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quartz, chrysolite, bits of magnetic iron ore, iron pyrites, and so 
forth. 

With Cattivo we must associate “ Siricoria,” elongated prisms of 
chrysolite (Clu*ysoberiI, Werner, and Cymophane, Hauy), of a faint 
yellow-green, sometimes almost white. Amongst the Cattivos on 
the Sao Francisco Itiver I found a large proportion of straw- 
coloured topazes,* with sharp angles, and readily leading to error. 

Pinga d’agua (St. Hil. I. ii. 6, “Pingo de agua”) “drop of 
water."’ It is applied to rounded and cylindrical pieces of every 
si/e from a $ea to a pigeon’s egg ; some are white, others rusty ; 
the drops are transparent, semi-transparent, opaque, or zoned. 
They include cornelian, white topaz, and more especially 
quartzum uobile. The small diamond-shaped stones are the 
most prized. With the Pinga d’Agua we must associate the balls 
of quartz, called from their shape Ovos de Pomba, or “ doves’ 
eggs,” and the pedras de leite, “milk stones,” rounded and water- 
washed bits of silex calcedonius and agates. Both are clear and 
diaphanous, dull and opaque, or zoned and prettily marked with 
concentric undulations. I 

Fava, a stone shaped somewhat like a broad bean, and varying 
in size from a pea to two inches in diameter. As a rule it is 
jasper, blood-stone, or one of the many varieties of w T hite, brown, 
and yellow quartz. Many “favas,” however, are clay revetted 
with iron, one-half to two lines deep. \ The fava branca and the 
fava roxa •are sometimes of pure silex or of crystallised quartz. 
Several appear likely to supply good blood-stone for seal rings. 

Feijao, a haricot-shaped stone, rounded and rolled. It is also 
of different sizes, and is mostly of tourmaline (Schorl) or liyalo- 
tourmaline, like that w'hicli accompanies the tin-mmes of Corn¬ 
wall. The colour ranges between dark green and black, and the 
people believe it to have been glazed by great lieat.§ 


* Tho CattivnH may 1>e compared with 
the Bristol or Irish diamond bo often 
associated with bog-oak. They have licon 
frequently taken to Europe, but with 
little profit. It is said that they bieak 
when being cut. 

t Mr. Emmanuel (p. 12b) says, “ These 
topazes (t. e , of Minas Geraes), found in 
lounded pebbles, are perfectly pure and 
colourless, and are termed ' pingns d’ngoa ’ 
or ‘ gouttes d’eau ; * they aro also termed 
Nova Minas Tho Portuguese call 

them * slave diamonds ’ ” Here there is 
evidently a confusion between the quart- 


zose “ pinga d’agua ” and the crystal 
“Cattivo," Tho term ‘ ‘ Minas Novas " is 
taken from John Mawe (ii. chap 3.) 

£ Afarumbd, or Pedra de Capote. 

§ 1 believe that the feijad is sometimes 
of jade, axe-stone, nephritis or nephrite, 
because used by Ilindds against “the 
pain of the kidneys." The aboiigines of 
the Brazil employed it as lahrets and other 
ornaments, and mado their hatchets of 
this fine apple-grccn mineral, which is 
known to be soft when first taken from 
tho quarry, and to become tough and 
compact by exposure to the at.niosphci c. 
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Caboclo, mentioned by l)r. Couto (p. 64) as Pedros Cabocolas, 
and explained to be Fenura Smiris and rubrum, red with dark 
stains (mesclas). This jasper or petrosilex takes its name from 
the dull yellow tinge caused by oxide of iron. It is compact, and 
feebly scratches glass. The surface is polished and lustrous, as 
if it had been in contact with excess of caloric; the usual colour is 
of dark or light yellow, opaque, and verging on brown; and there 
is no peculiarity of shape except that the fragments are mostly flat. 
There are many varieties of the Caboclo. The C. Oitavado is that 
which lias angles. The C. brouzendo, common in^he Barra da 
Lomba, is dark yellow. The C. Comprido is an elongated bit of 
jasper. The C. Roxo is a compact red sandstone, possibly altered 
by heat. The C. Yermellio, common in the Caetlie-Mirim, is 
apparently cinnabar. 

Esmeril,* in shape resembling the feijao, is mostly oxydulated 
iron. According to the miners, some stones contain eighty to 
ninety per cent, of metal. Of this stone, also, there are many 
varieties. The Esmeril Caboclo has a dull yellow tinge. The 
E. preto, in Gardner’s opinion, is a kind of tourmaline. The 
E. lustroso is almost pure iron, often welded by heat to a fine 
breccia; it sometimes resembles a black diamond, but it is amor¬ 
phous. The E. de agulha is a long, thin strip of iron-stone. 

Ferragem, or Pedra de Ferragem, is either flat, bean-sliaped, 
nodular, or rounded like a bullet. It is mostly of oligistic or 
specular iron, of dark purple or lustrous black. I have* seen some 
specimens which are iron pyrites, and others are bullets of silex, 
making good touchstones of velvet-black colour. 

Pedra de Santa Anna, squares and cubes of magnetic iron that 
affects the needle. The name is also applied to copper pyrites, 
and this is often found degraded to a mere sand. 

Orso de Cnvallo,-f “horse’s bone,” which it resembles in appear¬ 
ance and consistence. The shape is long or round like an 
osseous fragment, and it appears to be pure sandstone (granular 
Itacolumite ?) which has long been buried. 

. Pallia de arroz, “rice straw,” a fragment of light yellow sub- 
lustrous chlorite, slate or hardened clay-slate, resembling a 
uttatiurnber-seed. 

■ \ ^ 

* Not laminin, sm Castelhau uiiles (iii. f Fetlm do Ofiso (Caatclnau, ii. 323). 

“ L’oxide noir do fer, appcld ici This “ horsc-bono ” must not he con- . 

enuTi,” «ayu John Mawe (i. chap. 12).. founded -with the “ P6 do Cavallo” or 
Spix and Martina explain tho word by “homo-hoof,ft yellow jaaper, which merita 
" Eisenglane." its name. 
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Agulha, or Agullin de Cascalho, Titanic iron, in bundles or in 
single needles. 

Casco dc tellia, cinnabar or reddish clay, yellow inside, and 
showing mica and talc. 

Pissarro folhadn, schists of different colours/ varying from a 
dull yellow white to black. 

Pedro Pururucu, a liglit-coloured friable grit.* 


* Tlic following note is taken from 
the valuable paper of M. Damour (Soc. 
Ucnl. p 542, April 7, 1856), describing 
the diamantiforous sands sent to him from 
1 labia. The numbers show the formations 
which occur most frequently. 

1. Hyalin Quartz (the yellow is the 

occidental topaz, the blue is the 
occidental sapphire). 

Jasper and Silex. 

Itaeolumito 

Distlieno or Oyanitc. This ’uihstancc 
is easily distinguislicd , it is in¬ 
visible by the blow-pipe, ninsists 
of littlo needles or tlmi-bladcd 
ciVsbils, the edges aie lounded by 
nibbing, and the colouis aie peail- 
gicy, light blue and palc-gicen 

Ziicnii oi Hyacinth, also found in the 
auriferous soil of California. Tins 
silicate shows well-preserved <rys- 
tils more than a mi 11 noetic in 
diametci it occurs in. squares and 
prisms ending in tour-sided pj- 
lamids, with the angles and eicsls 
sometimes modified. Homo arc 
colourless, others are blown, yel¬ 
low, violet, or clear red. 

Felspai, in rare water-rolled fragments 
of leddish matter, clcavable in two 
directions, which meet at right 
angles It is not affected by acids, 
but is fusible before the blow-pipe. 
Melted with carbonate of soda it 
proves to be coinjiosed of silica, 
alumina, and a little oxide ot 
iron, with probably some alkafine 
eartli. 

2. lied Garnet (almandinc ov precious 

garnet). 

M mgancsian (Iarnet (spessartine or 
deep red garnet). Density, 4 T6. 
In dodecahedral rhomboids, very 
small bright crystals of a topaz yel¬ 
low’. The blow-pipe fuses it to 
a glass which becomes black and 
opaque in the oxidizing flame. 
The glass made with salt of phos¬ 
phorus (micvoeosmic salt), mid 
heated to redness with a littlo 


nitre, shows manganese by .ismuu- 
ing a daik violet tinge. 

Mica. 

Tourmaline (green and black.) 

3 Hyalo-tounnalmc (feijito). Density, 
8 682, scratches glass feebly. 
Under the microscope it looks like 
a liumhei of small needles crossing 
one another the tiactiuc is fibrous. 
The dust is of gieemsh gicv 
Heated m a glass tube it disen¬ 
gages a little water 1 melted with 
boiav, it gives a ieattion of iron, 
and bcfoio the blow-pipo it swells 
and fuses to a brownish bl.wk oi 
dark green senna, which, aftet 
being subjected to burning chaicnal, 
bccomos slightly magnetic. Tim 
scona can be decomposed by boiling 
in sulphuric acid , and burnt in 
alcohol it gives a gieen Hume, show - 
mg hoiacic acid An.dy-.is also 
yields silica, titanic acid, alumina, 
magnesia, a trace of lime, soda, 
wntci and volatile matter It diffcis 
from black tom malme only by the 
presence of water and titanic acid. 

Trill 

1. Hydrous phosphate of alumina, oi W.i- 
vcllito (Caboclo). Density, 3 14 in 
Diamautina and Almctfi, and eoloiu 
n coffee brown. ’Density, 3 ID in 
liahia, tint rosy or bin-k-ied, and 
. shape roumleil galcts. Composi¬ 
tion, phosphoric acnl, alumina, 
a little lime, barytes, oxide of 
iron, and 12 to 14 pci cent of watei. 
Phosphate of white yttiia, which M. 
Damour picviously called Hydro- 
phospliatc. lief ore the lilow-]upo it 
becomes white without fusing , the 
lustre is the fat adamantine, and 
the colour white or pale j cl low it 
scratches flunrino and is snatched 
by a steel point. The n tegular 
anil rounded fragments have a 
double cleavage leading to a i octan¬ 
gular or slightly oblique piisui. 
One indouiplete crystal showed a 
pyramid with four faces, two large 
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As regards shape the rule is that the smaller stones are the 
most regular. The larger specimens seem to have no constant 
form or crystallisation; they are round, flat, or elongated, and 
generally truncated abruptly at one end, as if a piece were want¬ 
ing. The facets, which when cut appear flat and even, are, in 
the natural stone, concave, convex, or rounded : lienee the Abbe 
Hauy observed that the component molecules may be regular 
tetrahedra. Wallerius (quoted by M. Caire) assigns to the diamond 
three shapes, the octahedron, the plane, and the cube.* The 
normal form of the diamond, here as elsewhere, is the regular 


and clean with an angle of inci¬ 
dence at the summit, amounting to 
96° 35', the two otheis, narrow 
tuid nun oi y (imroitanteH), had 
the angle of 08° 20', whilst that nt 
the neighlioiiiing facets was 121 s 
23' 30". 

Phosphate of titiimferous yttiu, 
previously termed silicate of yt- 
tna, silica having been confounded 
with zirconium Density, 4*39 it 
feebly scratches glass ; it is opaijue 
and of cinnamon in own. The 
rounded grams are pierced with 
surface holes ; it is also m 
square-based oetahcdions, with 
facets like those of 7.11 con. Boil¬ 
ing sulphuric ncul decomposes it, 
leaving a white residuum. This 
substance is found in the nuiiferous 
sands of Georgia and North Caio- 
lina. 

Diosporc, 01 hydiate of alumina 
Density, 3 "4(i 1, composed of hi ight 
crystalline blades of greyish white, 
lesemtiling certain felspars. The 
composition is alumina, feme acid, 
and water ^ when this is disengaged 
by the blow-pipe, it becomes opaque 
and milky white. . 

5. Rutile, in small rolled giains or 

quadrangular prisms, with strife 
along the major axis, ending in 
a four-sided pyramid with modifi¬ 
cations. 

Brookitc, differing from rutile in 
having the crystal tjpe. It is 
entirely composed of titanic iron. 
The only specimen examined wus 
a fiat piism striated along tlio 
major axis and ending in the 
dihedron, like the formations found 
in Wales. 

6. Anatase (titane). Density, 4 06 ; 

bright, octahodrous, transparent or. 
suui-transparent, and distinguished 


fioin the diamond by infernn haul- 
licsFt and reactions before the 
Mow-pipe It becomes opaque, 
blown and 1 eddish aftci an epi¬ 
gone, which converts it wholly 01 
partially to lutilc. These tians- 
foimcd crystals aic hollow, and 
composed of a multitude of needles 
which cross in all duections. 

Hydrated titanic acid ; of this sub¬ 
stance no quantitative analysis was 
made. The whitish yellow enn- 
cretional matter crepitates Btrongly, 
and disengages water m a glass 
tube ; and with salt of sulphur 
it gives reactions of titaniu acid. 

T.intalatc. Density, 7 '88 ; it is a 
black amorphous substance, which 
scratches glass. 

llaicrme, or Coliimhito (Niobate of 
non); in flat stuated and often 
lcgular crystals ; the Rust is reddish 
brown. 

7. Iron, titaniferous. Density, 4 82. 

Formula, 3, Fe 0+ 8 (Ti 0 s , Ta O 8 ). 
It scratches glass ; the fracture has 
a senu-metallic lustre, and the dust 
dark olive-green. The black grains 
aie almost all water-rolled, a few 
crystals show rhomhoidal oblique 
prisms of 123 s . 

8. lion, oxydulateil (Esmeni.) 

9. lion, oligist (rhombohcdral, six-faced 

prisms). 

10. Iron, hydroxydated. 

Iron, yellow with Bulphur. 

Tin, oxide of. 

Mercury, with sulphur; heated in a 
glass tube it gives a block subli¬ 
mate. 

11. Gold, fiee. 

* Mr. Emmanuel (p. 49) says, "The 
Indian diamond is generally found in 
octahedral, the Brasilian in dodecahedral 
crystals." 
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octahedron (Adamas octahedrus turbinatus of Wallerius), com¬ 
posed of two four-sided and equilateral pyramids, springing from a 
common base. This is called the Diamante de piao, and it loses 
much in cutting. With this primary are found the modified 
forms, the hexahedron or cube, the dodecahedron (twelve rhombic 
faces), the pyramidal hexagon (tetrakis-hexahedron of twenty-four 
faces), and others. When the table and the culet of the funda¬ 
mental system are worn down, the octahedron becomes a 
decahedron; the abrasion of two other points or angles (quinas) 
makes it a dodecahedron, a geometrically allied form, but 
approaching the spheroidal, and when two other edges at the 
girdle or base of the double pyramid disappear, it will number 
fourteen facets. These rounded stones (tcsselladas or boleadas, 
Adamas hexahedrus tabellatus of Wallerius) are locally known as 
the primeira formula, and they are preferred by the trade, as they 
lose least by lapidation. There are all manner of derivations 
from the normal octahedron and dodecahedron, as the fiat 
and triangular hemi-liedral, or half-sided diamans hemiodres 
mades, the effect of secondary cleavage, called diamantes em 
format de chapeo (hat-shaped); these find no favour. The 
tetrahedrons (four-sided) are pyramidal, little valued when the 
vertices are acute. There are also diamantes rolados (water- 
rolled stones, reboludos, M. Jay), which lose all their “ pointes 
naives ; ” tjiese are held, when round and oval, to be a good form. 
They may, when elongated, explain Pliny’s “two cones united at 
the base; ” they are often covered with opaque crust, and rugged 
like ground glass ; in this state they are not to be distinguished, 
.except by their power of scratching softer substances, from the 
Pinga d’agua. Some of the latter, on the other hafid, especially 
when of pure opaque quartzum nobile, so much resemble the 
gem in its “ brut ” or rough state, that many an inexperienced 
man has lost his time and his .money. 

The form of the diamond greatly influences the price, and thus 
it is that the merchant makes his profit. He pays for size, 
weight, and water; he gains by the shape. Purchasers on a large 
scale have boxes of metal plates pierced with holes, and acting 
as sieves (crivos). Those shown to me were in sets of nine¬ 
teen, and bore upon them the mark of Linderman and Co., 
Amsterdam. 

The diamond greatly varies in colour. Those mostly prized 
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.are nitid as silver plates, clear as dew-drops, lively and showing 
the true diamantine lustre. All that are deeply tinted with 
oxide are called “ fancy ” or coloured stones. A light yellow is 
very common, and detracts from the value; the decidedly yellow, 
the amber-colourcd, and the brown are worse. The rose-tinted 
are rare and much admired, the red are seldom seen. At 
Diamantina I was shown a fine green specimen, but the price 
was enormous.* The Black or rather steel-coloured diamond 
being very rare, and rather curious than beautiful, is valued by 
museums; as the shape is often a good donble pyramid, it should 
be mounted uncut, t The dead-white is not prized, and the same 
may be said of all “ false colours,” especially the milky and 
undetermined tints. The violet is still, I believe, unknown. I 
heard of blue diamonds, and many of those brought from Caethe- 
Mirim are coloured superficially with a greenish-blue coating. 
This and tlm various oxides of iron must be removed by burning 
at a loss of about one per cent.J The “ Duro ” stones are 
distinguished by a light green colour, crusting sometimes thickly 
outside, but they cut white. Tavernier learned in India that the 
colour of the diamond follow's that of the soil in which it it dug ; 
red if it be ruddy, dark when the ground is damp and marshy, 
and so forth. This has been copied into our popular books. 

To discover the flaws so frequent in diamonds, the purchaser 
has several simple contrivances, such as to breathe upon the 


* Mr, Emmanuel relates a ease of £300 
haring lately been paul for a diamond of 
vivid green colour, weighing 41 grains ; 
had it been of the normal colour the value 
would have been £22. " Until lately,” 

says Tavernier, l 1 the people of Golconda 
made no diihculty in buying diamonds, 
externally of green colour, because when 
cut they appeal white and of a very fine 
water.” 

t “One [diamond) was jet black, a 
colour that not unfrequently occurs.” 
Thus says Mr Gardner (chapt. 13), speak¬ 
ing of the “ Serro " formation. I have 
only seen one in the Brasil, and that was 
brought from Bio Verde of S&o Paulo by 
my ^pnd Pr. Augusto Tiexeira Coimbra. 
Hmmfe to n bad end : he dropped it from 
,,Aft. waistcoat pocket, and it was swallowed 
JjSyt'a fond. In rich and now district** the 
'■ .crops of all poultry when killed are carefully 
. examined, and are often found to contain 
diamonds-—another proof, if wanted, that 
the gnu is not poisonous. Possibly ibis 


may explain the fable believed by Marco 
Polo in the middle of the thirteenth 
century—‘'Such as search for diamonds 
watch the eagles’ nests, and when they 
leave them, pick up such little stones, and 
search likewise for diamonds among the 
eagles’ dung.” Hence too "El Hindi bod of 
the Sea ” (Sindbnd the Sailor), whoso ad¬ 
ventures are a curious mixture of fact 
distorted to fable. 

I At the Chapada of Babia the gems 
are placed with saltpetre in a crucible 
which is closed and kept over the fire, 
usually for about a quarter of an hour: 
this, however, » a " kittle ” point. When 
sufficiently roasted to have lost the oxide 
of iron or the earth colour, the stones are 
thrown into cold water, and of course they 
are found to have lost a little weight 
Heating the diamond and then throwing it 
into cold water was a Hindu test of sound¬ 
ness and freedom from flaws. These 
crusted stones, according to John Mawe, 
generally cut wdl. 
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stone, when defects and deficiencies of colour appear; or to 
place it in the palm of the hand, and to look through it towards 
the light, turning it in all directions.* The Jagn (in French 
Givre, or Gergure) is a shallow line or speck, often of a dark 
colour, such as is seen in crystallized quartz; it is also a semi¬ 
opaque imperfection, which we call, "milk,” or "salt.” The 
Natura (glace) is a want of continuity, or a void where the planes 
meet; the llacha is a fissure, or vein ; and the Falha is a serious 
fracture, where two flaws join as if cemented together. In cutting 
these flaws they open out, and the diamond is split (estalado). 
The “ ponto ” is a strange body which has entered into the 
crystallization. Grains of sand have been observed in the 
diamond by many writers. I heard of a stone which contained a 
spangle of gold, and the same peculiarity has before been noticed.! 
This formation shows the comparative date of the stone, whose 
crystallizations of carbon, or protoxide of carbon, must have 
arranged themselves round the metal; and favours their opinion 
who believe with Brewster, that the diamond, like coal, is origi¬ 
nally vegetable matter which has passed through Nature’s 
crucible. A stone was lately found at Bngagem, with a loose 
piece nailed (cravado) as it were into the body of the gem; a 
similar " implantation of crystal ” was suspected in that cele¬ 
brated stone the "Estrella do Sul.” The flawed diamond 
generally is called "fundo.” Possibly many of these defects 
may be removed, and tradition dimly records that the Comte de 
Saint Germain, and others who have displayed immense wealth, 
had mastered the art. 

The diamond-merchant in the Brazil still cleaves to the old 
system of money-weights, introduced by the Portuguese in the 

* The Hindus tried the goodness of the the daws caused by metallic molecules, 
diamond by cutting one with another, ami “ crapauds.” M. Dumour, speaking of 

, if the powder was grey or ash-coloured, it “ boart,” remarks, “ Des paillettes d’or 

was held sufficient test, “ for all other pre- sont quelquefois implantfos dans lea c&vitiss 
cious stones, except the diamond, afford a de certains morceaux de ces diamante.” 

white powder.”—(A Description of the Sir J. Herschel (Phys. (Jeog. 201) quotes 

Coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, by M. Halting, who in 1851 “describes a 

Philip B&ldteus, 1670.) They also exu- diamond, from Bahia, including in its sub- 

mmed them by night, and judged of the stance differently formed crystalline fila- 

water and dearness by holding them bo- meats of iron pyrites—a fact unique in its 

tween the fingeih and looking thiough them kind, and, taken in conjunction with the 

at a large-wicked lamp placed in a ''wall- affinities of iron and carbon at high tern- 

niche. peratnres, likely to throw some light 6n the 

f “ Nous y avons constatd des paillettes very obscure subject of the ultimate origin 
d’or,” says M. Charles Barbot (Traito of this gem.” 

Coraplet ,des Pierres Prldeuses). He calls 
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days of colonial ignorance. The Brazil has, like ourselves, an 
especial diamond weight; * but practically, and amongst miners, 
one hears of nothing but “grain” and “oitava.” Quilate, or 
carat, t is not popular. Thus, in selling “fancy” or coloured 
stones, such as the blue, green, rope, or yellow-coloured, the old 
French lapidaries said, for instance, “ eighty grains,” not “ twenty 
carats.” 

The following is a complete list of weights:— 

Dezreis = I grain (0 l 892 gr. Troy). ThiB is the lowest of all weights ■ 
below this all becomes “fazenda fina,” or diamond 
dust. 

Vintern = 2 grams (2 25 Portuguese) = 20 reis = 4 a caiat The 

Vintem (plural Yintens, not Vinteis as St. Hilaire 
writes) is the unity of measure. 

Meia-pataca =10 grains = 100 reis = 8 vintens. 

Meia oitava -- 32 grains — 320 rein = ] 0 vintens. 

Cruzado = 45 grains = 400 reis (an old weight). 

Sello = 480 reis (quite obsolete). 

Oitava = G4 grains t (72 grs Portuguese) = 640 reis = 17'44 carats 
= 32 vintens = 1G carats. 

Above four vintens, the diamond is considered large. Many 
miners have dug all their lives without finding a stone that 
exceeds twenty vintens. The most useful size is probably six 
vintens or three carats. The smaller stones are known in the 
trade as “ pedra de dedo,” stone of the finger, because they can 
be raised by pressing the tip upon them. The “cuberta” is 
when the lot consists of the larger gems; e.g., “ Partida (parcel) de 
diamantes que tern cuberta.” 

* The Brazilian measures (found in boohs) arc— 

Lisbon lb. Brazilian Custom-houBe lb. 

238‘81 grammes. = 458'92 grammes 

4 grains *=* 1 quilate (carat) = 0'203 = 0‘199 

6 quilates = 1 escrupulo (scruple) = 1*218 = 1195 

Our diamond scale is— 

16 parts = 1 grain = 0‘8 grains Troy. 

4 grains = 1 carat = 32 ,, 

151 ‘50 carats = 1 ounce Troy (8 oitavas, or 256 vintens). 

16 ounces = 1 pound. 

+ The word carat is derived fiom the from the Aiabie word 1 Kuaia,’ the name of 

*•**• (KM.), ^ 

KMpjfrlk*. It is the small, red, black- " Kuara” of Bruce grew upon a region ad- 
t »' tipped bean of the Ahrus precatorius, a joining the Bed Sea. The Hindu equiva- 

■* tree probably indigenous to Himlostan, but lent is the Bati (Buttee), which Tavernier 

shieh has migrated to Eastern Africa, makes = gths of the carat *= 3J grains, 

where it grows wild. Mr Emmanuel (p. 65) $ Some make the oitava = 60 grains 

says, ** * * *•**• The origin of the carat weight is Rn g lia h, - 
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Of late years, the price of diamonds all the world over has 
prodigiously increased. In 1750-4, when David Jeffries wrote, 
a perfectly white and spread brilliant of one carat was worth 
£8; it now fetches from £17 to £18.* The reason is easily 
found. The influx of gold has raised the price of stones. 
The market has greatly extended in the United States, for 
instance, these gems are eagerly sought by those who have made 
money. And lastly, in unsettled countries, as the Orient has 
long proved, and wherever political troubles threaten, the 
diamond is used “ en cas,” or “ en tout cas; ” its extreme porta¬ 
bility—the fact that its currency is nearly at par all the world 
over—and the difficulty of destroying it, raise it to the category 
of a coin of the higlfest value. J In the Brazil, as in the Atlantic 
cities of the United States, where every one that can afford 
them, even hotel waiters and nigger minstrels, wear diamonds in 
rings and shirt fronts, demand has produced the same result, 
which is, moreover, exaggerated by the want of slave hands, and 
by the exhaustion of the superficial deposits. Thirteen years 
ago the oitava sold for 320 $ 000; now it fetches from 800 $ 000 
to 1:000$000, nearly three times its former value. § In 1848, 
during the European convulsion, the price of brilliants at Bahia 
was reduced to fifty per cent.; but the market lost no time in 
recovering itself. || Castelnau (ii. 345) predicts that at tjie end of 
the present century the diamond will be worth only twenty per 


* A “specimen stone" will rise to £20 
or £21 * 

t “ Amid the tsumptuons articles which 
distinguish the Russian nobility, none, 
perhaps, is more calculated to strike a 
foreigner than the profusion of diamonds,” 
says Coxe, writing in 1802 California, 
after 1848, developed the demand for dia¬ 
monds in the United States. During the 
ten years following 1849 the various custom¬ 
houses registered a rise from on annual 
aveiago of $100,000 to about $1,000,000. 
The duty was kept as low as 4 per cent, to 
discourage smuggling; but f it was paid, 
they calculated, by something less than 
one-sixth of the importation. The stones 
are mostly Bmall, weighing under the half 
carat, and jewellers ask 25 per cent, more 
than in Paris. A good article on “ Diamonds 
and other Gems' (Harper’s New Monthly, 
February, 1866) declares “it is doubtful 
whether there is any diamond in the United 
States of over twelve carats in weight." It 
Btates that a marked advance in price took 
place between 1863 and 1864, when gold 


rose above 200 Good diamonds of three 
to four carats then Bold for $Jj00 to $4000. 
Finally, it assures us that “ ninety-nine out 
of every hundred diamonds sold in tho 
United States are what ajo colled bnlliauts,” 
os opposed to the ruse, the table, and the 
brilholette. 

X Thus only can wc explain tho fact that 
many noble but reduced families have sent 
their diamonds from Ilmdostan, tho very 
homo of the diamond, to Europe, and have 
brought them back because .they could find 
a better market in the older country. On 
the other hand, the general style of East 
Indian cutting, making the gom lustreless 
and glassy from want of depth, injures it in 
public esteem I have seen a fine stone 
placed like a bit of crystal over a portrait, 
and even thus it was valued at £1000 

§ Ijg 1867-8 the fall of the milreis has 
produced other complications in the dia¬ 
mond trade of the Brazil. At the present 
moment (July 28, 1868) the oitava may 
average 1:000 $000 at Rio de Janeiro. 

|| During the first French Revolution, 
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cent, of its value in 1800. I venture to say that, unless the 
stone can he manufactured, the reverse 'will approach nearer to 
the truth. 

In producing the diamond, Nature preserves her regular pro¬ 
portions ; the small are comparatively numerous, and the larger 
stones are progressively rarer. In rough diamonds, the ratio of 
value more thi&i doubles with the weight. Thus, supposing 
a stone of one vintem to be worth 18 $000 to 20 $ 000 ; and one 
of 16 vintens will fetch >100 $000 to 600 $000 when the oitava is 
at 1; 000 $ 000. At Bahia the price is thus ascertained. Assuming, 
for instance, the unworked stone to be worth £2 per carat, the 
worth of a heavier diamond is known by doubling the square of 
the weight (c. g., 2 carats x 2 = 4 x 2 =*£8.) For worked 
stones, double the weight, square it, and multiply by 2; for 
instance, 2 carats x2 = 4x4 = lGx2 = £32. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brant, gave me the following list of prices in 
brute stones, showing that the value at Diamantina differs little 
from that of England. Diamonds, I should remark, are divided 
for facility of pricing into first, second, and third waters. 



Grain diamonds* 

12 to IK per carat 

=•75 shillings. 



1 ’ 

6 — 0 

V> 

=77 shillings. 

1 st water. 

For Bingle Stones. 



Fans, 

1863. Paris, 

1866. 

1 to 5 grains 

= 83 shillings. 

90 francs. 

110 francs. 

6 - 7 „ 

= 107 

If 

125 

99 

140 

99 

8 — 9 „ 

= 120 

99 

145 

99 

1 G0 

99 

10-11 „ 

= 148 

>» 




a 

12-13 „ 

= 1G0 

«f 

150 

99 

180 

99 

14—15 „ 

= 185 

99 

175 

99 

200 

99 1 

16-17 „ 

= 195 

99 

190 

99 

220 

99 

18—19 ,, 

= 210 

99 

205 

ft 

235 

9f . 

20 grains. 

=220 

99 

250 

99 

290 

99 

24 grains 

=280 

99 

285 

99 

325 

99 

8 carats f 



2500 

99 

2760 

99 

10 „ 



4050 

99 

5100 

99 

12 „ 



5650 

99 

6200 

99 

16 „ 



7800 

99 

8000 

99 

20 „ 



12,500 

99 

n 

99 

and a want of demand sunk the value 

cover. In 1#48, 

“ portable property 
over Continental E« 

e gem 25 per cent. 

in the shortest 

in requisition all 


the assignats assisted it to re* 

I'Parisian table, March, 1853, gives—■- 1 

First water, 25 to 30 to die carat, per carat, 72 francs, 

Do. 18 „ „ 78 

First water (defective) and 2nd water „ 60 

43ii*d do. „ „ 45 

Eight Atones, per carat ,, #3, 

The M M616e" in Paris are stones that weigh less than half a oarat. 

• f Above five carats the price can hardly be fixed; it depends upon the demand, the 


VI 

y» 

M 

n 
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The curious substance called by the English u boart ”* and 
“ graphite,” t by the French “boort” and “diamant concre- 
tionnc,” that is to say having no cleavage, and by the Brazilians 
“ carbonato,” was formerly valueless. In 1849 it became worth 
from one to two francs per carat, and now it fetches 56$000 per 
oitava. It is supposed to be the connecting link between carbon 
and diamond; its hardness is that of the trdi gem, and its 
specific gravity ranges from 3 , 012 to 3*600. The granular amor¬ 
phous mass appears under the microscope distinctly crystalline, 
in fact an aggregate of granules . or lamellas of diamond 
analogous to a .grit of quartzose sand. In some specimens 
are cellular cavities like pumice, empty or full of sand, and geodes 
lined with small regular crystals of colourless diamond. It is 
black and lustreless, and when burnt it leaves a residue of clay 
and other substances. This “ diamond-carbon” accompanies the 
diamond in sandstone and in cascalho; it appears in angular and 
rounded galets; the irregular lumps being often as large as a 
walnut. Castelnait speaks of a piece weighing more than a pound. 
I have heard of 2:600$000 (£260) being paid for a single frag¬ 
ment. When “ boart ” is of large size it is generally broken to 
find if it be full or hollow. It is known by the great weight, by 
its diamond-like coldness in the hand, by the sharp peculiar 
sound when bits are scratched and rubbed together. The miners 
sometimes steep it in vinegar, as we do lard in water, to augment 
the weight, and it so resembles a piece of common magnetic or 
pyritic iron ore that without great care the best judges are 


circumstaneea of buyer and seller, and so foith. 'Die larger stones often remain on hand 
many years before they find a purchaser. I have heal'd of a Jhazilym gentleman who 
expended nearly all his property in buying a "groat bargain,” m the stupe of a diamond, 
of which he has never been able to dispone The larger stones ore always sold singly. 
Tavernier gives the following rulo for estimating their value — 

15 cants (perfect stone) 15 cants (imperfect stone) 

15 15 


225 

150 (value of a single carat) 

33,750 livres. 

* Wonderful to relate, the diamond mer¬ 
chants of Bahja could not agreL upon the 
meaning of "boart,” which books apply as 
iu the text. One of the oldest and most 
experienced insisted that it was the cheapest 
and worst kind of perfectly crystallised 
diamond, worn by attrition into spherical 
globules, like shot grains. This kind is 


225 

80 (value of the single cant) 
18,000 livres. 

mostly unfit to be cut, and when crushed 
the dust is used for polishing genu and for 
engnving on haul stones. 

+ Graphite is usually applied to the pure 
debitumenised corlJbn found it the Inuren- 
tian. and associated with anthracite in the 
Capibrian systems. Its vegetable origin is 
not thoroughly established. 
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deceived. * * * § It is pounded and used principally in diamond cutting. 
Drills pointed with this mineral have, I am told, been employed 
with great success in driving tunnels through hard rock. 

Of this little known substance three kinds are distinguished by 
the trade. The worst is the “ Carbonato; ” a finer kind with 
better formed crystals is the “Torre," which fetches 60 $000 per 
oitava; the beak occurs in small rounded balls of shining metallic 
appearance, and is therefore called “Balas," this may rise to 
80 $000 per oitava. t Some Chapadista miners have not yet 
learned to sort the varieties. 

The Brazilian diggings have produced some large and valuable 
gems, which have all been sent out of the country. 

The Braganza diamond was worn by D. Jofto VI., who had 
a passion for precious stones, and possessed about £3,000,000 
in value. Now amongst the crown jewels of Portugal, it was 
extracted in 1741 from the mine of Caethe Mirim. J Authors 
differ touching its weight, § and no drawing of it has, I believe, 
been published; it is supposed to he larger than a hen’s egg, and 
it has long laboured under the suspicion of being a fine white 
topaz, a stone which in the Brazil, as elsewhere, || often counter¬ 
feits the diamond. 


* Tlio Imart nr carbonato, however, has 
no attractive power. It is tried by striking 
it between two copper coins, and if it 
breaks or does not dint the metal, it is 
held valueless. 

+ Dr. Dnyidl gave me a specimen of 
“ boart ” from Sincora. It much resembled 
pyritiferous iron-sand. The substance is 
found in pieces varying from one grain to 
half an oitava. I have hoard it called 
“ bolo redondo,” i.nd was told that the 
colour is sometimes of an opaque white. 

I M. Barhot specifics the place as the 
little river “ Mnlho Voide,” in the vicinity 
of “ Cay-de-lterin.” 

§ John Mawe and the Abbe Reynal 
make the weight 1680 carats (12$ French 
ounces). RomG de l’lsle, who estimated its 
value at 7 milliards 500 million francs, 
given 11 ozs. 3 gros. and 24 grains of gold 
~ ‘it M. Ferry sayB 1730 carats, esti- 
the Brazilian carat at 0*006 less 
re European. Mr. Emmanuel gives 
)Q carats in p. 78, and 1680 in p. 128, 
(e former being probably a misprint. 

|| Mr. Si John (Forests of the Far East, 
fo). i 48) mentions a hoble in Brunei who 
for £1000 offered a diamond about the size 
of a pullet's egg, which proved to be a 


pinkish topaz. 

in reading these two pleasant and in¬ 
structive volumes I could not hut regret 
that the author had not given us an account 
of the celebrated duunantatiqju of Borneo. 
In old authors we find that the sands of the 
“ Succadan” River produced fine stones of 
white and lively water, but that the Queens 
of Borneo would not allow strangeis to 
export them. We remember, too, that m 
Borneo was found, in 1760, the largest 
diamond known The weight was 367 
carats = 1130 grains. It caused a war of 
nearly thirty years' duiation, and it re¬ 
mained with the original possessor, the 
Rajah of Mattam. The island, with its 
core of granite and syenite which protrude 
in the vast mountain moss known as Kina 
Balu, the “Chinese Widow,” through the 
secondary limestones and sandstones, much 
resembles the Brazil. We read also of the 
pot holes washed by sand-water, the gravels, 
and the rocky streams which characterise 
a diamautine country. There are curious 
reeegiblancos in minor points. For instance, 
the people of the Sul us Islands keep trair 
small Btores of seed-pearls in hollow bam¬ 
boos. These are tho “PequAa,” so well 
known to the Brasilian mine-owner. 
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The Abaet6 * * * § brilliant was found in 1791, and the circumstances 
of the discovery are related by John Mawe, M. F. Denis and 
others. Three men convicted of capital offences, Antonio da 
Sousa, Jose Felis Gomes, and Thomas da Sousa, when exiled to 
the far west of Minas, and forbidden under pain of death to enter 
a city, wandered about for some six- -years, braving cannibals and 
wild beasts, in search of treasure. Whilst washihg for gold in' 
the Abaete River, which was then exceptionally dry, they hit upon 
this diamond, weighing nearly an ounce (576 grains s= 144 
carats), t They trusted to a priest, who, despite the severe laws 
against diamond washers, led them to Villa Rica and submitted 
the stone to the Governor of Minas, whose doubts were dissipated 
by a special commission. The priest obtained several privileges 
and the malefactors their pardon, no other reward being men¬ 
tioned. A detachment was at once sent to the Abaete River, 
which proved itself rich, but did not offer a second similar prize, f 
D. Jouo VI. used to wear this stone on great occasions attached 
to a collar. 

The “Estrella do Sul” brilliant was found in July, 1853, at 
Bagagem of Minas Geraes by a ncgress.§ In the rough state it 
weighed 254} carats. The owner parted with it for 30 contos 
(£3,000); at the Bank of Rio de Janeiro it was presently 
deposited for 300 to 305 contos, when it was worth 
£2,000,000 to £3,000,000. After being cut by the proprietors, 
Messrs. Coster of Amsterdam, it was reduced to 125 carats, and 
now it belongs, I believe, to the Pacha of Egypt. Though not 
perfectly pure and white, its “fire” renders it one of the finest 
gems extant. || 

The Chapada of Bahia also produced a stone Weighing 76} 

* M. Buril (427) calls the Aba6te dia- shed ; even the finder was not murdered— 
mond “O llegente.” only ruined, and died broken-hearted. Of 

t In some books the weight is given at the score or two of persons who made for- 

138( carats ; in others it is made 213. tunes by the discovery, Cammiro (de Tal), 

| This stieam has alrondy ^een men* whose negroes (not a negro, as the writer in 
tioned. The diamond was described by “Harper's” says) brought it to him in 
John Mawe as octahedral in shape, weigh- order to obtain her freedom, was the only 
ing seven-eighths of an ounce Troy, and one disappointed, 
perhaps the largest in the world. It passed || M 9. Dulot (France et Brfisil, Faria, 
through the hands of tho Viceroy, and was 1857), p. 20, seems to confound the “Star 

sent in a frigate to the Prince Regent. of the South,” which was found in 1853, 

§ A story far too long to tell hero belongs with the “ Braganza,” dating from 1741. 

to the Estrella do Sul, which appeared at Mr. Emmanuel (p. 61) rightly makes the 
our QreatExhibition in 1851. Exception- Estrella do Sul the largest found in “the 
ally, for few diamonds with names can Brazils,” 

make such boast, it has cotued no blood-' . 
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carats, and when cut into a drop-shaped brilliant it proved to 
possess extraordinary play and lustre. It was bought by 
Mr. Arthur Lyon, of Bahia, for 30 contos, and it is now, I am 
told, in the possession of Mr. E. T. Dresden. 

Briefly to conclude. As yet the Diamantine formations of the 
Brazil have been barely scratched, and the works have been com¬ 
pared with those of beavers. The rivers have not been turned, 
the deep pools (P090S or pogoes) above and below the rapids, 
where the great deposits must collect, have not been explored, 
even with the diving helmet; the dry method of extraction, 
long ago known in llindostnn, is still here unknown. All is con¬ 
ducted in the venerable old style of the last century, and the 
fiend Routine is here more deadly than Red Tape in England. 
The next generation will work with thousands of arms directed 
by men whose experience in mechanics and hydraulics will enable 
them to economize labour; and it is to be hoped that the virgin 
gem-bearing waters will be washed up-stream. This was the 
sensible provision of the old Diamantine Regulation. Unfor¬ 
tunately it came too late, when the channels had been choked 
with rubbish which was hardly worth removing. 




CHAPTER XL 

PROM BOM SUCCE8SO TO THE COROA DO GALLO. 


THE SACO OR PORTO DOS BTJRRINHOB —INDEPENDENCE DAY.—TUB “CACHO- 
EIRA DO PICAO.”—TUB JLAPA DOS URUBlfc —TIIE DURLTY PALM —SILENT 
BIRDS. 

“ Cette partie si importante de l’dconomie publique, en un mot dcmeure encore 
livrec & un utat d’abandon que le gouvememont ne peut trop s’emprosser de i’oire 
ccssor ” — (AT. Claude JJesehavips, of the French Rivers in 1834 ) 

“ It iB presumed the Brazil will not attempt to dispute the now well-settled 
doctrine, that no nation holding the mouth of a river 1ms a right to bar the way 
to market of a nation holding (land l) higher up, or to prevent that nation’s trade 
and intercourse with whom she will, by a great highway common to both” 

{Lieut. Herndon , p, 30(i.) 

Saturday, September 7, 18G7.—My letters were soon written, 
the trooper Miguel and Ins mules were dismissed with good cha- 
racters, and at 9.80 a.m., after embracing our kind host, Dr. 
Alexandre, we pushed out of the creek “ Bom Successo.” 

“ 0 Meilino,” the new broom, swept, as happens for a short 
time, uncommonly clean, naming every little break of water or 
hole in the bank.* The rocks, sandstone abounding in iron and 
laminated blue limestone, were all in confusion. The strike was 
to the east, the north-east, the south-east, the west, the north¬ 
west and the north, and sometimes within ten yards the strata 
were anticlinal, nearly vertical, and almost horizontal. There 
were slabs of clay, with perpendicular fracture dipping towards 
the river, and here and»there “ Canga” and ° Cascallio.” 

After a few unimportant features, t we left to starboard the 


* E.g. the 0or6a do Nenne, so called 
after the nickname of a man with a crippled 
hand, and the Ooita do Saco, both with the 
main channel to the loft. Then the Cor&a 
do Ro;o do Gordiano and the Corda do 
€edro, with the Bibeir&o do Cedro falling 
into the left bank; these have the thalweg 
on the right. 


+ C6rrcgo do Bom Successo Fequeno on 
tho right bank, ono league by water and 
one mile by land fiom tlie Fazenda. Then 
the Carta do Saco do Cedro, grassy and tree- 
grown, with a break abovo and below it. 
On the right bank the Sitio of Antonio 
Alves, with traces of cultivation. 
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Larangeiras stream and estate, belonging to Colonel Domingos. 
Opposite it is the Barro do Maquine Grande, a little “ fishy ” 
creek of clear water, which has a water-way of five leagues for 
canoes, forming a Coroa (do Saco do Maquine Grande), with a 
clear way to the right.* In the Maquine Fazenda there is, they 
say, a cavern which gave fifteen days’ work to Dr. Lund, and the 
savant found there a “ pia ” or baptismal font of stalactite, which 
would have commanded 400L in Europe. Shortly after noon we 
descended this day’s first rapid, the Caehoeira da Capivara, which 
has two channels, with a sandbank in the centre. The left is the 
deep water-way, but rafts come to grief by dashing against the 
bank where the pole cannot touch bottom. We therefore floated 
down stern foremost, threw out a cord and hugged the Coroa. 
The air was dense with bush-burnings, here producing an 
“ Indian spring,” which corresponds with the “ Indian summer ” 
in the north : mostly Brazilians complain of the smoke, and 
declare that it gives them difficulty of breathing. Nothing could 
be more picturesque than the long lines of vapour like swathes or 
veils, whose undulations overlay the hill-tops, and gradually dis¬ 
persed in air.f 

At 4 p.m. we passed the Rio de Santo Antonio, a pleasant little 
stream which admits for two leagues tolerable-sized canoes, whilst 
the small dug-outs ascepd it about double that distance. It leads to 
(Santo Antonio de) Curvello, a town so called after an ecclesias¬ 
tical colonist; built upon the Campo, and the last in this region; 
it is supposed to demarcate the “ Sertilo,” I or Far West. But 
the inhabitants do not readily own to the soft impeachment; the 
traveller is always approaching the Sertao, and yet hears that it 
is still somfe days off. He remembers the lands of the tailed 
nyam-nyams, which ever fly before the explorer, or, humbler 
comparison, the fejis of certain English counties which, according 


* The next holm, Corfta do Palo, -which 
Bent us to the left, is not mentioned hy M. 
Liais. 

f + After the Palo are the Porteira, so 
nainqfg, 'from a creek, and the Corda daa 
pociraa, with the thalweg to the left; 
er of them is mentioned by M Liais. 
comes the C6rrego das Ganoas (Ribei- 
i&a daa Ganoas, Liaia), exposing on the 
right bank a mass of auriferous pudding- 
stone, and beyond it the boulders dip 10° 
to SO*. Here the Gotha das Canoes blocks 
np the right channel. On the left is a 


perpendicular bank of brown clay six feet 
deep, with red-leaved Copahyba trees grow¬ 
ing from it. There is little to notice in the 
Porto and Cfirrego da Anta or in the Porto 
do Munci, ao called from a small edible 
yellow berry 

t Southey writes the word after the old 
fashion, “Sertam," and declares (ii. 565) 
that he does not know its origin. It ia 
nothing bnt a contraction of Pesertfto, a 
large wild, and it ii much used in Africa 
as well as South. America. 
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to the pallid, ague-stricken, web-footed informant, are not honoured 
by being his dwelling-place. 

After passing broken water at the Corda de Santo Antonio and 
the Coroa and Corrida das Lages,, at 5 p.m. we fixed upon our 
“ dormida.” It was a sandbank in a bay called Saco or Porto 
dos Burrinhos, of the Little Donkeys, and opposite it, on the 
right, lay Boa Vista, still the property of Colonel Domingos. 
The moon, that traveller’s friend, a companion to the solitary 
man, like the blazing hearth of Northern climates, rose behind 
the filmy tree-tops and made us hail the gentle light. We have 
not the same feeling for the stars, or even the planets, though 
Jupiter and Venus give more light than does the Crescent in 
England; they are too distant, too far above us, whilst the Moon 
is of the earth, earthy, a member of our body physical, the com¬ 
plement of our atom. We did not forget a health to this, the 
Independence Day of the Brazil. Within the life of a middle- 
aged man she has risen from colonyhood to the puberty of a 
mighty Empire, and history records few instances of such rapid 
and regular progress. This “ uotanda dies " also opens to the 
ships of all nations, the Amazons and the llio de Sfio Francisco ; 
a measure taken by Liberal#, but, curious to say, one of the most 
liberal that any nation cim record. In spirit we join with the 
rejoicings which are talcing place on thj? lower waters of the 
liberated streams. 

September 8. ^-Pushing off at G - 30 a.m., we passed the Porto do 
Curvello with a ranch on the left, denoting the high road to Dia- 
mantina. The rapid and shallow, known as Saco da Pallia, sent 
us first to the left and then to the right. Again the rocks are 
quaquaversal, with dip varying from horizontal to vertical. The 
banks at the beginning of the day were low, but presently they 
became high and bold; forested hills on the right formed a hollow 
square. The first rapid was the Cachoeira do Landim,* with its 
“ crown” and shallow; a line of stone, fractured in the centre, 
stretches nearly across stream, and gives passage to the left. 
Beyond this point are sundry minor obstructions,t not named 

* Said to be the name of a fish and a left of a third, where two sandbanks nar- 
tree. M. Liais writes Landm row the bed to fifty yards, and descend the 

+ The Corfa do Jatahy, but little above Saco daVarginha or Varzinha Another little 
water, and with a break to the right, shows nameless break, the course turning from 
where Col. Domingos’ property ends. Then east to north, and backed by a hill-line 
by the right of the low hanks the Cortes wooded to its fiat top, and apparently crosa- 
do Carrots and do Pi u Dovuado; by the hag the stream 
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by M. Liais. He proposes, however, extensive “ ameliorations " 
of the stream, “ tunage,” draguage,” canalizing to suppress the 
useless “ chenal,” and “ attacking” the bank. 

After the Varginha, a low sandbank which gave us passage to 
the left, tlie Porte do Silverio (P. N.) sent us to the right. Here 
a reef, at this season very shallow, nearly crosses the stream, 
and “ Mammbes ” or iron-coated stone, began to glisten on the 
bank. Next came the Saco and Cachoeira do Jequitiba, with 
fields and houses on the left. We landed on the Corda and 
inspected this neat mill-dam, a broken ridge of ferruginous rock 
—possibly derived from the Serras—extending right across 
from north -north-west to south-south-east. Canoes can creep 
along the left side, but our ark gallantly plunged down the 
middle, which a little hammering would easily open. We noticed 
the magnificent sugar-cane, which exceeds in size that of Bom 
Successo. 

More small troubles * led us to the not very important Cacho¬ 
eira da Manga. The word denotes a narrow lane, and a square 
of rough rails leading to the w r ater edge. Cattle are driven in, 
and the pressure of those behind compels the foremost to set the 
example of swimming the stream. dealing ran up the neat 
hill-slope on the right bank, horses and cows basked on the sands, 
and men, squatting like Africans under shady trees, shouted 
■warnings of the dreaded Pic&o, and promised to pilot us if we 
would wait a day. We expressed our gratitude chaffipgly, modi¬ 
fying the puppy pie and the lady in mourning. 

Steering to the left of the Tronqueira break, and describing a 
little circle to the right, at 3 p.m. we entered the Saco do Picfto. 
Here the stream, swinging to the left bank, works round from west 
to north-east and east. At first a little break extending across 
nearly home, and well provided with snags, made us present rear 
and hug the right; the bank was hard and soft argile, quartz- 
veined, and supporting Cdnga, whose strike was east and dip 
80° to 35°. Then passing to the left of an “ inch ” we landed 
on the right side to lighten the craft and to inspect the for- 
xs&tion. 

m 

a * 

f i„ c 

■'* * Barra do Breginho, -with a turn to the Cachoeira and Corfla doe Tachoa (Taxos, M. 
north-eat>t; on right hank, huts and holds Liais), with bad break over rock wall to 
with snake fence opposite. The Cachoeira the right, passage on loft, but two rocks in 
do Saco, a dam of ironstone, with narrow the way, 
gap to left, and grassy hill in front. The 
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The Picao, or Pickaxe, deserves its ill-fame; it is perhaps the 
■worst obstruction on the Rio das Velhas.* A broad, broken band 
of jagged serrated tedth dams the stream, besides which rocks and 
sandbanks extend some two miles above and below it. The material 
is a very hard blue clay shale, whose laminations easily split 
apart: it has a metallic ring, it does jiot effervesce under acids, 
and it hardens in, without being otherwise affected by, fire ; evi¬ 
dently it will be valuable for building. The emerging rocks cause 
the waters to groan and splash, to dash and swirl by them in little 
rapids (Corradh^as), averaging some nine feet per second. We 
crept under the right bank, but now drawing sixteen inches, we 
were soon aground, and required lifting by levers. Passing to 
the right of a small sandbank below, we had a good back view; 
the water-fall was between three and four feet, and there would 
be no difficulty in opening the mid-channel. At 5 i*.m. we 
crossed to the left and nighted on a sandbank, still in the Picao 
Sack, opposite a hill, and a small cascade which resembled a 
toy. 

Here we enter the land best fitted for emigrants. We are 
beyond the reach of the great planters who wish to sell square 
leagues of ground, some good, much bad, and all, of course, at 
the longest possible price. There, are no terrenos devolutos, or 
Government grounds, but the small moradores ask little. Here¬ 
abouts a proprietor is ready to part with four square miles, 
including a fine large Corrego, for 300 $ 000 to 400$000, less 
than I paid for my raft. The Geraes, or lands beyond the river, 
are still cheaper, and generally where water runs in deep chan¬ 
nels, land may be purchased at almost a nominal price; the 
people have no appliances for irrigation, which the, Steam-engine 
would manage so efficiently. The views are beautiful, the climato 
is fine and dry, mild and genial, there is no need of the quinine 
bottle on the breakfast-table, as in parts of the Mississippi 
Valley. There are no noxious animals ; and, except at certain 
seasons, few nuisances of mosquitos and that unpleasant family. 
The river bottom is some four miles broad, and when the roots 
are grubbed up, it will be easy to use plough or plow, whilst the 
yield of “ edm ” and cereals is at least from 50 to 100 per cent. 

* M. laais remarks of this Ficfto (p. 10), la rive droite, et en touclunt souvont un 
“ une petite barque vide et & moitifi portie fond de pierres " 
par des hammes peut seule power tout contre 
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There is every facility for breeding stock and poultry; besides 
washing for gold and diamonds, limestone and saltpetre abound, 
whilst iron is everywhere to be dug. Water communication will 
soon extend from the Rio de Sao Francisco below, to the excel¬ 
lent market of Morro Velho in the upper waters. Lastly, the 
people are hospitable and friendly to strangers; my companion, 
who had a smattering of engineering, could have commanded 
employment at any fazenda. 

Sept. 9.—The end of the Picao was a shallow break, knowrn as 
the Portao; it is formed by a ledge projecting from the high right 
bank of red-stained limestone.* This was followed by a straight 
reach, with fine bottom lands, wooded hills bounding them to 
the left. After paddling for about two hours and a half, we 
descended by the stern “ as Porteiras,” the gates, and came to 
the rapids known as Cancella de Cima, and Cancella de Abaixo, 
the upper and lower barred gate.t These unpleasant gratings were 
not passed without abundant clamour and fierce addresses, begin¬ 
ning with “ Homem de Deus.” The river is shallower than 
ever, w r e can see the water line below which it has lately shrunk, 
and evidently the usual rains are wanting in the upper regions. 
The marvellous dryness of the air continues to curl up the 
book covers; at sunrise the breath of the morning deadens our 
fingers, and incapacitates them from writing, though it ranges* 
between 55° and 60° (F.). At noon the mercury rises to 75°, and 
at 1 p.m. to 85°. Presently a south wind will blow from the Serra 
Grande or do Espinhar;o. 

At II a.m. the reach bent from north-east to north, and we 
passed the mouth of the Parauna River J (Barra do Parafina), 
now an old' friend. The breadth of this, the most important 
of influents, is 90 to 105 feet, a mass of sand cumbers the left 


* Further down was limestone on the 
right bunk, striking to the north-west, and 
dipping 46". 

t The upper Canc&la is formed by scat¬ 
tered teeth of Btone projecting from the 
hanks. Mb hung upon a detached rock in 
the centre, and the poor canoe took in 
nuch water; levered her off and found 
sage close along right bank. Rest of 
occupied by a ledge stretching from 
.^orth-west to south-east; touched again 
and spent a total of twenty minutes before 
getting into deep water. Another dam 
from left hank gives free passage to the 


right; on opposite aide a Barreiro de Godo 
with huts, sugar-cane, and Jabotic&baa. The 
Cancella de Abaixo has on the left bank a 
grating composed of four long walla and 
detached rocks, the passage is along the 
nght Bide, where there are two separate 
stones and a pair of dam lines ; here also 
we struck, and lost twenty-five minutes. 

J M. Gerber places the Barra da Faradua 
in south lat, 18° 50 1 0". M. Liais in 18° 
30' 19" *9, at fifty-three direct miles from 
Casa Branca, in 19* 28' 46" ; and eighty- 
four from Babarfi (in south 1st. 19° 64'). 
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jaw, and elsewhere there are stiff banks of brown humus, and 
white and red clay. The position will make it a great central 
station when a railway from Bio de Janeiro shall connect with 
the steam navigation of the Siio Francisco. 

At the Barra do Parnunn began new scenery. Hitherto the 
mountains have been like crumpled paper; now they assume a 
kind of regularity, and often lie parallel with the axis of the 
stream. On the left there is a buttressed calcareous line through 
which the Bio das Velhas breaks at its confluence with the Pa- 
rauna : further south the same ridge is to the right, or east, and 
flanks the Cipo river on the west. The Bio das Velhas widens 
to 200 yards; the tortuous stream becomes comparatively 
straight, with a general direction of north, 11° west, 'and the 
slope is greatly diminished.* A “ fancy country ” showed itself, 
the blocks of hill drew off, and the banks wore gently sloping 
ledges, with brown drift wood at the water edge ; and yellow clay 
and sand with rocks here and there in higher levels. Large un¬ 
dulating ribbons of tender green, set in sun-burnt flanks, showed 
the torrent-beds green-lmed as those of Somali-laud in the rains, 
nud here and there the thicket contrasted witli tall scattered trees, 
the remnants of an old forest. Cattle lay and sunned themselves 
upon the damp Coroas, and we heard with pleasure the voices of 
villagers and the barking of dogs. 

At 1'30 p.m., we passed the Lapa d’Antn, a formation remind¬ 
ing us of Pau de Clierro. The river runs to the north-east, 
and its right bank is buttressed by a bold mass of limestone 
bluff to the west, rising sharply from the sands and clays on 
botli sides, and forming a small bay with a gmccfqj. sweep. It 
is the perpendicular face of a long range, extending from south¬ 
east to north-west, and hemming in the river on the east; the 
feature corresponds with that before noticed. The dip is 25°, 
exposing only the edges towards the stream: the lower part is 
a hollow of wavy, blue-tinged strata, whilst the upper half is an 
overhanging mass of solid matter, looking as if crystallised, 
stained red by the rusty clay, and curtained with blacOongues 
apparently dyed by the cinders of the burnt soil above. From 
the summit* sloped backwards a brick-coloured hill, with leafless 

* According to M. Liais, tlie slope be* the latter stream to the debouchure of the 
tween Tiahiras and Para&na is 0 ‘4355 Bio das V^uis, it diminishes to 0 2735. 
metre per mile. From the confluence of 
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trees, contrasting singularly with the metallic verdure of the 
banks. 

At 1*45 p.m. the river turned from north to west, and we passed 
a similar formation. Here a cave, the P 090 do Surubim or do 
Loango,* faces south, and shows an arch of blue limestone with 
soffit-like edges of brick, built as if by art, with their laminations 
of dark chocolate embedded in a limestone resembling marble. 
A little below, a sandbank, projecting from the left, contracts the 
stream to half-size and makes it very deep. The prospect is 
pleasant, hill piled on hill, and changing colour from brown-red 
to blue as the lines recede. I 

Presently we sighted the Lnpa dos Unibus, a limestone bluff 
like its neighbours ; but rising some eighty feet in height: it is 
crowned with green trees, and has grey vegetation above. It faces 
to the west, the river running north to south and the strata are 
horizontal, except where they had slipped down into the water. 
On the right bank, and in front, lay a tapering point projecting 
from a bushy hill, whilst the sand-ledge that banked the stream 
was tasselled with verdure. A single splendid Jequitiba, with a 
cauliflower-like head and a wealth of cool verdure, marked the 
spot. 

About 5 r.M. we landed and walked up to the Lapa. Beyond the 
bank, some fifteen feet high, was a dwarf clearing (Roga), with 
felled treep and a field of tomatos and Quidbos, or “ Quingombos,” 
(Hibiscus esculentus), mixed with the Cordao do Frade.J After 
a few paces we reached a cliff from whose crevices trees sprang 
and creepers hung down ; here also the arches had a brick-like 


* According to tlie people, the Loango 
in the male of the Surubim; others declare 
that the Molequc is the male of the Loango. 
The fish here supplies tho Amazonian cod¬ 
fish, the Pirurucu (Vastus gigas), and the 
people will learn to salt and export it. It 
is a kind of sturgeon, scalelesa, spotted and 
marbled, flat-muzzled and whiskered, like 
the “ cats^ (Silurus), which drown tho 
negro boys whing in the Mississippi waters, 
aUf ugly as any “devil fish." It is often 
five feet long, and attains a weight of 128 
lbs., yielding two kegs of oil. Several 
species are mentioned; for instance, tho 
Surubim de Courp. The people declare it 
to he a cannibal like the pike ; they net it, 
and the wild men shout it with arrows 
They split the body, sun-dry it,Sind sell it 


in the Sertfto. The meat is excellent, white, 
firm, and fat I have never tasted a finer 
fresh-water fiBh ; it has, however, the bod 
name of causing skin disease. 

t Here occurs the Ilha Grande which 
blocks up the right side Then the Corfta 
do Clemente with three sandbanks, one 
tree-grown, the others sandy. Beyond 
this is another large islet, which must be 
passed on the right. 

t Leonotis nepeteefolia. From TTkhote, 
in Eastern Intertropical Africa, I Bent home 
a specimen of this labiad, which grows 
wild all over the low damp region of the 
sealioard. The negroes use it to narcotise 
fish, and probably it has been introduced 
into the Biazil by the old Portuguese. 
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appearance, and the tall organ-pipe Cactus hedged the foot. The 
cave faced to the south, debris of rock encumbered the entrance, 
and higher up was a large shield-formed slab, masking a dark 
gallery some three feet high, and said to extend two miles. Here 
was a shallow pit whence the saltpetre earth had been taken, and 
we found nothing within but bats and “ horse-bone limestone.” 

Sept. 10.—The night was cold, a chilly eastern breeze coursed 
down from the Diamantino mountains, and the “ Corrubiaua” ap- 
peared«from afar in fleecy dark-lined clouds. After twenty minutes’ 
work we came to the Caclioeira das Illiotas, an ugly place/ but 
easy to be opened, as the crest of the ledge is narrow. Tlie sun 
waxed hot, the east wind was exceptionally cold and high, and 
my companions began to suffer. Jo do Pereira was treating a 
bruised arm with arnica, and was compelled to “lay up;” a 
serious matter with a small crew. The other men had for the last 
two days complained of a sensation of malaise, headache and 
want of sleep, without any apparent reason. I resolved to begin 
a new system, and to halt dining the greatest heats, binding 
the Eliza overweighted to starboard we pulled up a plank and dis¬ 
covered that, in addition to the leak, the carpenter had not taken 
the trouble to remove his chips. In the Bight of Benin none of 
us would have escaped fever, and a few would have remained on, 
or rather in, the banks. 

After the Illiotas we attacked the three -Tenipapos. No. 1 is a 
wooded islet defended by a dangerous snag; there are rocks in 
abundance and the current swings towards them. We ran down 
the left bank of the holm, aud crossed water breaking over sunken 
stones; here in June, 18G6, they wrecked a canoe aijd implements 
for sugar-making, eu route from Sabar& to Januaria. I Jenipapo 
No. 2, where the stream runs to the north-east, has few difficul¬ 
ties ; there is sufficient water in the mid-stream. After this, for 
some three miles, we made easting, and gained nothing. Then 
we crossed the Redemoinhp da Beija-mao, the “ Whirlpool of 


* Rocks extend across the stream from 
right to left, blocking it np in the latter 
direction. We went to starboard, ground¬ 
ing upon the dexter, hank of the Corda, 
above the rocks on the right, and louwlod 
its lower end by cordelling. Then wc shot 
through a had break formed by a rock pier 
running from north to south, and made tho 
left Bide to avoid two similar formations, a 
detached stone and a shallow. The second 


islet caused us to hug its eutem side to 
avoid a reef on tho right uank of tho 
stream, and we ran the rapid, carefully 
looking out for ledges below water This 
occupied half-an-hour. 

+ Below it l? another break, stones and 
an islet, crossing the stream from north to 
south; further down, the water dances and 
flows over a newly formed bank; whilst, 
lowest of all, there is a break of ironstone. 
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Hand-Kissing.” It is not even a Maelstrom, but it may be 
dangerous to small craft during the floods. The third Jenipapo 
was a Corda, which we skirted on the right, the rest of the water¬ 
way breaking heavily. Shortly afterwards we passed the Illia do 
1 Tippolito * with a saw of jagged rocks that barred the right 
side. 

At 2 p.m. we resumed work in the teeth of a strong north wind. 
The right bank showed # a bed of quartz-conglomerate four to five 
feet high, and below it was the dry Cdrrego do Brcjo with its 
limestone outcrop. At the Vao da Caraliybaf there is a ford in 
the dry season, and the Saco of the same name showed u rock to 
starboard, not dangerous, for the channel on the left is well 
marked. Here we followed three sides of a square, and a cut of 
1*5 mile would save six. At 5 r.M. we passed the Porto dc Areas, 
on whose rig]it people were encamped. It was marked by a quaint- 
looking Angico Mimosa, then leafless, and exposing a smooth 
rhubarb-yellow bole 4 Another hour placed us at the Saco da 
Manga, a sandbank 20 feet high, spangled with the Mangui 
Hibiscus, and supporting fine rich soil eight feet deep. Here the 
waters of the Rio das Vellias, probably affected by some influent, 
were particularly dark and foul, with the peculiar smell of the slimy 
African river where rain has not washed it. The pilots declared it 
crystal compared with the waters of the wet season, when the upper 
washings give it a blood-rod hue. At night, however, the evil was 
mitigated by a strong wind from the “ liange of the Spine.” 

Sept. 11.—The dawn when we set out was clear, but as the 
horizon waxed yellow, smoke columns began to rise from the 
water till disjJfrsed by the light breeze which became a strong east 
wind. At noon the sun was fiery, and the afternoon waxed wintry, 
but it was a winter in Egypt. It reminded my companion of a 
“fall day” in Tennessee, when men begin to pick “cutt’n.” 
About eventide clouds like smoke-puffs flitted across the sky and 
gathered in the north, whilst a purple haze in the west, and a 
misty moon betokened, said the pilot, not rain but wind. 

Sweeping round a corner we saw white sand-drift and tall trees, 
which showed the Porto da Manga of the Rio Pardo. It drains 

,* M. Liaia calls it “de San Hippolj’to. ” golden brown, Ibe other with a smaller 
, „+ Alu called Caraftba, Caroba (on error), blossom of pleasant lilac colour, 
j&i'alba, and Cuxahiba; we shall find it in J The guides named itT&u Breu—pitch 
fguantities upon the Bio de Silo Francisco, tree, 
where there are two species, one with pale 
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the western slopes north of Diamautina. The eounterslopes 
supply the Caethe-Mirim to the Jequitinhonha, Canoes, after 
two days, reach its Serra, distant only twelve leagues from the 
City of Diamonds. The mouth was 140 feet broad, the main 
stream being 650. The first, hour saw us bumping dow r n a shallow 
formed by a break, and passing a jagged line of limestone slabs 
with a western strike, and nearly perpendicular, like half-sub¬ 
merged grave-stones. A little below it were limestone blocks, 
with a south-eastern strike. Again the surface of the land dis¬ 
plays extreme irregularity, caused probably by the meeting of 
different systems of uplands which project their bands from both 
banks across the stream. It is one of the peculiarities of this 
Lower Rio das Velhas, and deserves attention. 

Presently we shot at the Cachoeira do Gon^alvez,* an ugly 
place with broken water. Shortly afterwards we struck heavily, 
and hung for a time upon a sunken rock in midstream, under 
surface all the j’ear round, and not noted in the plan. Twenty 
minutes led to a similar accident. On the latter occasion, how¬ 
ever, limestone lumps emerged from the water near the bank. 
These obstacles are dangerous to boats; the Cachoeira must be 
cut through, and the rocks should be removed. At 9'30 a.m. was 
crossed the mouth of the Curumataliy River, which heads north 
of and runs parallel with the Rio Pardo. Here the pretty stream 
is about 105 feet broad; its right bank is rich with tall trees, and 
it curves gracefully out of sight. 

The Rio das Yelhas again alters its aspect. For some time we 
had seen in front a long grey line, the Serra do Ricudo, so called 
from a little stream entering the left bank. Now we malic a long 
westerly bend, compelled by the Serra do Curumalahy, a chine 
rising some 1500 feet above the river-bed, and at this point 
approaching within 300 yards of the stream. It is prolonged to the 
north by the Serras do Cabral, do Paulista and da Picdade, whilst 
opposite them on the left bank are the Serras da Palma and da 
Tabua. There is a remarkable correspondence in the lines. The 
summits are grass-grown, and shrubbery appears in the damper 
hollows. Here, as elsewhere, more rain falls upon the higher 

* M. Liais, Cachoeira do Gonfalo. Two down on the right, shaving a slab, made 
separate lines of limestone on the right for the left side, and then crossed to the 
strike south-east, and dip 75 s ; all below east, 
is rugged, with scatters of rock. We went 
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than upon the lower levels, but the former readily drain into the 
latter. Between the southern chains, which appear to be the 
boundaries of the old bed, is an average interval of four miles. 
The ranges are composed of gently swelling hills, with a surface 
of brown bush from which the timber has been removed, and with 
scattered patches and gashed lines of green, denoting water. The 
slabs of blue stone, probably lime, are said to form caves and 
saltpetre. At the base are bayous and swamps (brejos) lying below 
liighstream level. The banks show a remarkable difference ; on 
the right is a fertile calcareous soil, based on a ferruginous argile * 
used for whetstones. On the left, where sandstones and lami¬ 
nated clays appear, the vegetation is poor and “ scraggy.” 

At noon we anchored for rest near a bed of conglomerate, six 
feet thick, shaded by a noble Jiitob& salaaming to the water. The 
place is called the Brejo do Burity, and it bears a thin forest of 
monocotyledons with a dicotjdedonous undergrowth. The word 
written byPizarro and St. Hilaire “Bority,” by Martins, Gardner 
and Kidder “ Buriti,” and by the System “ Bruti,” is a vulgar cor¬ 
ruption of the Tupy “ Murity.” t This Mauritia vinifera is at once 
elegant and useful, but I was disappointed with it when recalling 
to mind the magnificent Palmyras or Fan-palms of Yoruba. The 
people, how'ever, declare that near the river it is an inferior 
growth, attaining its full dimensions only in the high and dry 
Goraes lands. They could not tell me how far it extends. Most 
of them agreed that where the Carnaliuba clothes the margins of 
the middle Silo Francisco the “ Burity” grows inland. Here it 
flourishes isolated and in groups. I saw every size, from the 
little ground-fan to the tall column crowmed w ith sphere of leafage. 

According ’to Leblond and Codazzi, a tribe of Guaraunos or 
Waraons depended for life upon this palm, where they built their 
aerial houses, and whose larva) are still favourite food with the 
“ Indians” of the Orinoco. Here the leaves are woven into bas¬ 
kets, and the fronds are cut, rafted down, and sold for fences. 
The oily, reddish pulp between the fruit scales and the albumi¬ 
nous substance of the nut I is made with sugar into a massa 
or lump, and carried bound in leaves to market. The people 
relish this “ doce,” although it is believed that eating the fruit 

* At 9 ‘50 A. m. wo passed in. the river } St. Hil. (III. ii. 344) says, “ le tronc 
and on the banks, ironstone, apparently cat. rempli d’uno mobile, dont on fait uno 
nch. sorte de confiture " All assured me that 

t Some old travellers have “murichy." it was from the fruit. 
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stains the skin yellow. The brown-yellow fibre forms strong ham¬ 
mocks, which last longest when the material is greased. On the 
Itio de Sao Francisco they cost from 1$000 to 1 $ 500. The 
saccharine juice gives the most highly prized palm wine in the 
Brazil, where, curious to sav, -that of the Cocoa nut, of all the 
delicatest, is unknown. It is extracted, after the wasteful negro 
fashion, by felling the tree; holes are cut with the axe half a foot 
long by three inches deep, at intervals of five or six feet, and they 
arc soon filled with the reddish liquor. As time advances a more 
economical system will be tried. The “ Buritizal” suffers much 
from the large ant called I 9 & or Y 911 . 

At 2 r.M. wo left the Jatoba shore, which seemed to be enjoyed 
by flies and other pests as well as by ourselves. Wc made si 
straight line of five miles between the parallel range, after which 
the narrowness of the right-hand channel drove us to the left of a 
Oorao. At 3T5 r.M. w’e passed an island wooded on thu north. 
The west bank w'as strewn with very loose Cascalho, and cut by a 
limpid stream. Here the bed narrowed to 250 feet. A few “ der- 
rubadas,” or clearings, contained dead trees effeumbering the 
ground, and little onion plots spoke of population. Half an hour 
’ afterwards a sandbank squeezed the left channel, and drove us 
down the right. Here we saw for the first time groups of lime¬ 
stone rocks just above water, and overgrown with the woody 
Arinda. The Cachoeira do Biaclio das Pedras breaks in the 
centre and shows the same features, calcareous blocks bare of 
everything but shrub. Lastly we left on the right the Coron do 
Gallo, two bars of limestone almost a fleur d’eau; and at 5" 15 i\m. 
wc anchored on the port bank, a tract of sand thinly covered with 
scrub.* * 

This day we passed over immense wealth, of which, like philo¬ 
sophers, we took no heed. The Bio Pardo, like the Parauna, 
drains highlands rich in diamonds and gold, whilst the bed of the 
Iiio das Yelhas is a natural system of launders. In due time it 
will be thought, perhaps, advisable to turn and lay dry certain 
bends in this part of the stream, and there are several places 
where such an operation suggests itself. 

For the last two nights the '* Whip-poor-will ” and the “ Cury- 

* Opposite this place tho map shows a (originally a povteress,) here means a barred 
dwelling-house, “ As Porteiras,” hut from gate leading to a pasture, &c 
the stream we did not sight it. Portoira 
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angfi’* have been silent—they who so often had broken our sleep 
with their complaints and responses, delivered from the thickets 
along and across the stream. Men are certainly not numerous 
enough to destroy them. Perhaps their favourite foo*d abounds in 
some places, not in others, and thus they may not inhabit the 
banks continuously. Or again, the cold wind is, we may conjec¬ 
ture, uncomfortable enough to interrupt the concert. 



CHAPTER XII. 

* 

FROM THE COROA DO GALLO TO THE ILIIA GRANDE. 

■ 

“CACHOEIRA DA ESCARAMUQA ” (NO. 10, AND PINAL). —THE DELIGHTFUL 
TEMPERATURE.—VERMIN.—ECLIPSE OP TIIK MOON.—TIIE HOWLING MON¬ 
KEYS HOWL, AND OTHER SIGNS OP AN APPROACHING RAINY JBEASON,— 
THE JACARK, OR BRAZILIAN CROCODILE.—GULLS, AND NOISY BIRDS.— 
SERPENTS—LAST NIGHT ON THE RIO DAS VELHAS. 

■ o clima doce, o campo ameno 
E cntre arvorcdo immenso, a fertil ’herva 
Na vigosa extcnsixo do aureo terrcno. 

( Caranntru , vii. .'50 ) 

Thursday, Sept. 12, 1867.—AVe had l)cen idle yesterday. I 
lind given an inch, and very naturally my men had taken the usual 
ell. AVc began early with the best of resolutions, doomed, how¬ 
ever, to be disappointed. Presently slack water prepared us for a 
fall, called by M. Liais the “ Cachoeira dos Ovos.* Here a mass 
of green-clad blocks and a break sent us first to the left and then 
down midstream. Half an hour afterwards we reached 0 Desem- 
boque—the disemboguing, t A little further down an old Morador 
put off from the right bank to buy twist-tobacco, which the " Me- 
nino” had bought for seven and sold for twenty copiers per yard. 
Yet the whole country is admirably fitted for growing the weed. 
He gave us a terribler'account of a rapid some seven miles down 
stream, degttfilfg' the fall to be six feet high, and nothing would 
pejauatlehim to accompany us. Probably he had never seen it. 

^ Presently appeared on,the left the opening of the Rio Lavado, 
or AVashed River, so called from the diamond diggings in the 

• 

* The " Menfy) ” named it “ Rura das borque and “ Emb6rque ” (p. 22), thepopu- 
Pcdrafl,” and an old roan on the bank lar pronunciation; there is, however, no 
"Cachoeira do Bibeir&o," from a little such word. Here a shallow tide-np (ma- 
stream on the right which we passed at reta) crosses the bod, the effect of rocks 
9 '30 a m. extending from the right bank. We de- 

t In Minas Geraes there is a town called scended, stern foremost, in ten minutes, 
Desemboque. M. Liais writes Desem- and took the right of a small Corda. 
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upper bed. Tlie gap, 150 feet broad, appeared to be choked with 
green. We easily shot a small break garnished With three lumps 
of stone, and went to the left of a Coroa and its shallow. Now a 
reach and banks, regular and artificial dykes, backed by a fine 
mass of blue Serra, prepared us for the Caehoeira de Escaramuga, 
the tenth and last serious obstacle on the Itio das Velhas. 

This rapid is formed by a broken wall extending nearly across 
stream from north-west to south-east. The Jiiard clay is capped 
with iron, and the shapeless rocks are tilted up nearly vertically. 
In the centre is the main drop, about three feet high, and here 
the channel would easily be opened. *. We went half way down 
the shallow thalweg, close to the eastern bank, and after six 
minutes we made fast near a patch of bright green “ water grass,” 
hardly sweet enough to be good forage, whilst the pilot went 
ahead in the tender to prospect. Under the shady trees the rush 
and bubble of the cool waters made pleasant music, and it was 
interesting to see the old man balancing himself like a rope-dancer 
upon his hollow log, tossed by the tide-rip. 

Below the principal fall were three channels. That lying to the 
right of the Coroa proved too shallow. Above tlie sand-bar was a 
bad broken passage, rejected because of the rocks to leeward. Be¬ 
tween them and the gravel-islet lay the clear way. Tlie river was now 
at its lowest, and the drift timber showed that it had lately fallen 
two inches. The crew was obliged to clear away the rock-frag¬ 
ments, and the Eliza was led like a vicious mare down the hand¬ 
made channel. On the Coroa we found for tlie first time the 
bivalve shells of a “ river mussel,” t which extends all down the 
Rio de S&o Francisco, and which is valued for fish bait. 

After working nearly an hour we made for the left bank, and 
anchored near the mouth of a small marsh drain, (( S. Gon$alo d>as 
Tabocas” (of the wild bamboos). Here the men changed their 
dripping clothes, and guarded against the rheumatics with a dram. 
At 2'20 p.m. we resumed work, passed sundry Cordas,+ and ran 
under the Serra do Paulista. At 4'30 p.m. we attacked the Cacho- 

* M. Idais proposes to open tho uglit J The first was a small Cor6a with a 
channel, but this portion would, I venture break and snags; the right bank a little 
to think, soon be filled up. below it showed heaps of black stone, in 

+ It is (he No. 1 of my small collection. which sand, and frequently the hlue calca- 
According to the pilots this mussel, when rcous matter, reappeared, The nert Corda 
alive, keeps in deep water, and only shellB was close to the Serra, which in the map 
are found in the shallows. is placed on? mile too far eaBt. 
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eirft das Prisoes—of the prisons. It is formed by a Coroa of 
large pebbles between which spring tufts of grass. On the northern 
end grew a clump of the largest trees yet seen. The right channel 
being too narrow, we took the left, and bumped along the islet, 
leaving the break to port. H was not easy to escape a snag in 
the.middle, where there are also many rocks. The Mnndirn fish 
croaked like a frog and grunted like a pig under our bows. 

This day’s sun had been burning hot, and till 1 i\m. we had no 
breeze. As we descend the atmosphere undergoes a notable 
change, like the air of the Mediterranean after the English Chan¬ 
nel. Nothing can be more delightful than this sensation; one 
feels thawed; the “ snow gets out of the eves,” the “ ice leaves 
the bones,” and man is restored to the passive enjoyment'of life 
in the medium where he was first born to live. Hence our sea¬ 
men, it is well known, prefer the West African Station, despite its 
fevers and dysenteries. A “spell of cold” easily explains the 
preference. 

Nor can we complain of bent, remembering that we are in 
S. lat. 17°, about the parallel of Mocha in Southern Arabia. 
Here we have 85° (F.), there 105°. The climate is tempered by 
the large area of sea compared with land, by the abundance of 
water causing a regular ventilation, by the height above sea-level, 
by the hours of darkness being nearly equal to those of light, 
and generally by the shape of the edntinent. At times, however, 
especially under the tree-shade, the vermin bite viciously. Of tlic 
larger nuisances, I have not yet seen during my Brazilian sojourn 
the centipede, or any hut spirit specimens of the lacraia, or scorpion, 
although Koster was stung by one; and in Patagonia the latter is 
plentiful as in El Hejaz. Hence the term is sometimes applied to 
the Bicho Cabelludo, or hairy caterpillar, called by the indigenes 
Taturana. The Carrnpato tick and the jigger, except in huts, are 
rare. We did not suffer from the Berne or blow-fly, nor from the 
Marimbombo, the “Jack Spaniard” of trappers. The borrachudo 
(Culex penetrans) which greatly affects cool and wooded Serras, at 
times gives trouble. The bite draws a pqjnt of blood which must 
be pressed out, and the place rubbed with ammonia, otherwise the 
itching becomes intolerable. I never travel without a large supply 
of “ smelling salts,” which are equally valuable against a snake or 
a headache. In this arid atmosphere the mutuca or motuca 
(which Southey writes “ mutu 9 a”) gadfly is rare. The Mosquito, 
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generally called mosquito pemilongo,* but here muri<j6ca or nrnri- 
soca (Morisoca, Koster), at times pipes a small song, in “ la sharp,” 
say the musically eared. The “ bar,” however, is as little neces¬ 
sary as is the “ fever-guard.” The insect is not a large variety, 
like the Vincudo of the coast, especially of the Mangrove rivers, 
and its threat is worse than its bite. In February and March, 
when the waters recede, and the banks, like those of an African 
river, are dressed in mire, the infliction is said to be severe. The 
most troublesome is the diminutive dark sand-fly, known as Mu- 
cuim (Muquim, St. Ilil.) or polvora. The Maruim or Moniiin 
(Maroim, Koster; Miruim, St. Ilil.; Meroliy, Gardner), burns 
like a “blister” of fire; it produces swellings, especially around 
the eyes, even in those who do not suffer from the Mosquito, and 
where swarms are found it is as well to wear gloves and a gauze 
veil connecting head and body gear. The Carapana aud a smaller 
variety, the Puim, which delight in the Assaeu (Hura Brasiliensis), 
also bite by day. 

At 5*45 r.M., after much labour, short and sharp, we were not 
sorry to find on the left bank a clearing known as the Curralinlio. 
A little above was the Cdrrego do Negro, with a wliite-tasselled 
Ingazeira \ drooping over the water. A black morador sold us a 
gourd full of eggs at the rate of five per “ dump,” copper or 
penny. Here we saw fine sugar, castor plants 15 feet high, and 
magnificent cotton. It was a fine study of wild life. The screams 
of the wild fowl told us of a lakelet on the right hank, aud as 
the after glow deepened, flights of wild duck and the splendid rose- 
tinted Colheireira l winged their way across the stream. The 
moon, nearly at the full, and almost obscuring Jupiter, rose 
majestically‘above the misty wall, the Serra da Piedade, which 
bounded the view to the left. The shadow of the vegetation upon 
the far side, as the lunar disc tipped the tallest trees, was nearly 
as well painted upon the mirrory waters ns in the soft blue air. 
The river seemed to sleep, and over its depths brooded unbroken 
silence, except when a fish sprang to its prey. The stars and 


* Mosquito, both in Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese S. America, is properly speaking a 
"little fly,” namely a sand-fly, and the 
name which we have perverted is thoroughly 
appropriate. 

t Not Angaseiro as HalfeM has it. The 
name, Ing& or fing&, is applied to Mimosas 


of various species, some bearing an edible 
legumen. 

t Hie "spoonbill,’' so called from its 
chief peculiarity. The soological name, 
"Flatalea Ayaya” or "Ajaja,” is evidently 
derived from the Tupy Ay* hya. 
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planets rose with no glimmering indistinct beams, as they appear 
upon the horizon* in northern lands; the rays strike the eye at 
once in the full blaze of their beauty. At times a cold breath 
came from the highlands to the north-east, soon to be followed 
by a warm and violent gust from the north, which swept harm¬ 
lessly over our sheltered raft. Then recommenced the persistent 
clamour of the “ Curyangfi" and the complaint of “Whip-poor- 
will," whilst in the distance the wolves bayed their homage to the 
Queen of Night. What a contrast to the hum of civilisation and 
the glaring of the gas ! 

September 18.—The morning was warm—65° F.—and we were 
eu route with the rising of the “ fall-sun," whose smoke-stained 
disk was harmless as in England. Presently we passed the Pie- 
dade River, which heads far to the north-east.* Under its 
influence the Rio das Velhus spreads out into a bay widening to 
1500 feet and half a mile—my companion was reminded of the 
Yazoo River. The flat benches and ledges of the banks, fifteen 
to twenty-five feet high, show bv their regularity the action of 
water. Half a mile below the Piedadc we found the Cachoeira 
dos Dourados, 1 vv ith rocks on the left; the channel to the cast is\ 
shallow, and a bottom of heavy pebbles causes a break. Below 
the Corda we poled acr 6 ss to the western side, shaving two large 
trees in the stream. 

At 7'15 a.m. we passed the Corrego de Sao Gon^alo, t which 
takes its name from an old village and chapelry on the upper 
course. After making another channel by removing loose stones 
and safely cordelling down a difficult} 7 ,§ we came to another 
“ Cachoeira do Desemboque," which M. Liais calls the most 
dangerous point on the Lower Rio das Velhas. || It is a compli¬ 
cated feature; at the north is a gravel islet covered with trees; 


* The mouth ia 110 feet wide, and tho 
left ]»w ia garnished with a green patch 
and fine trees; the stream is said, to be 
fall of fish, and, though shallow, it gives 
passage to canoes as far as its Sena. 

i* The Dourado, or gilt fish, the Aurata 
of Dr. Levy, so called from its red yellow 
belly and fins which flash in the sun, is 
one of the Salraonidte, found in salt water 
and in streams where it cannot escape to 
the sea. It resembles a trout in shape of 
the body, not the head, and it grows to a 
length of two to four feet. It readily 
swallows bait and devours small fty. The 


poople consider it one of the best fish for 
the table, and the head and belly are the 
parts preferred. 

I M. Liais has called it C6rrogo de 
Maria Grande. 

§ Balow the Corrego was the " mcio 
brabo (half fierce) Cachoeira das Tabo- 
quinhas -of the little bamboos Tlien 
a long mass of black rock forms two distinct 
ledges, the northern stretching from south¬ 
east to north-west almost across the stream. 

|| Here M. Liais has placed on the right 
bank a tall block of hill, which does not 
exist. 
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a white find sandy holm also well clothed, and below it a common 
sand-bar. The brawling river-channel on the fight has not water 
enough for canoes. Here magnificent masses of green bulge out 
towards the stream, and are set off by large bunches of rusty- 
red yellow flowers, resembling from afar the autumnal and matu¬ 
ring leafage of the sugar maple (Acer saccharinus). This Pan 
Jaliu,* when seen singly, is by no means beautiful; the Sertanejos 
make tea of the blossoms, and the ashes are used for soap. We 
took the left of the islet down a thalweg with a small sand-bank 
and two breaks in the centre. The second was the more danger- 
ons; a rock below the surface threw back the flood in white foam. 
We then poled to the north of the Coroa and down the centre, 
inclining to the light. 

Followed a confusion of small sand bars, I while in front rose 
the “Sena do Brejo,” trending from east-nortli-east to west-north- 
west. The height is from 1300 to 1500 feet, and there are two 
distances, the nearer forested, whilst the farther is dyed blue with 
air. We halted for an hour at l - 30 p.m., when a high northerly 
wind set strong in our teeth; it lasted till 4 r.M., when it fell to 
the deadest calm. These breezes greatly retard progress, as the 
men seem to disdain the shelter of the bank. A charming reach 
then appeared, a long perspective of corresponding sides, some 
ninety feet high, into which ran large blocks of stratified and 
weathered stone. Below’ the small *• Coroa da Carioca,”! (of the 
white man’s house,) the Bio das Pedras opens on the left a mouth 
of ninety feet from jaw to jaw. It comes from a distance of ten 
leagues, but at this season it is dry; such indeed is the case with 
all but the very largest drains. 

The Corda-cum-Ilha do Cahir d’Aguia was the largest we had 
yet seen ; it took us fifteen minutes to run by it, and in England 
it would have been a pretty little estate. The narrow right hand 
channel is garnished with splendid forest-trees, faced on the left 


* The pilots called it Marmelo do Mato, 
or wild quince. The Jalifi is also the name 
of a large Silurua, not found in the Rio 
das Velhas, but abundant m the Rio do 
B&o Francisco, the Upper Paraguay, the 
Tidtl, and other streams. 

+ The firat was a shallow break, the 
“ Cachoeira da Cannellait is just below 
the “Gorfia do Curral,” a deep strong 
current with the passage on the left. The 
“Cachoeira do Cotov61a” (of the elbow) 


subtends a long island, and the “ Coroa do 
Cantmho ” (of the little corner) is a double 
islet, with dark rusty pebbles to the south 
and tall trees to tho north. 

J From Car^ha, a “ Canb," a white man, 
a Portuguese, and “ Oca," a house. " Car- 
i6ca" was often applied to a Bmall fort, 
and hence the name of the suburb of Rio 
de Janeiro. This CorAa has many snags 
on the right, the swiftness of the stream to 
the left sweeps them away. 
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by second-growth and scrub.* About 5 p.m. we anchored near the 
left bank, at the “ Porto da Pal hi a,” a peculiar formation. Pro¬ 
jecting into the stream, and flaked and caked with the mud of the 
last flood, was a natural pier 150 yards long by twenty deep, with 
a dip of 5° and a westerty strike. The substance is the “ Pedra 
do Amolar,” an argillaceous schist of greenish colour, sometimes 
bare, more often capped with ironstone; the cleavage is in all 
directions, the subaerial portion is very fragile, and the lamina¬ 
tions vary from wafer thickness to a foot deep. A little below 
on the right bank there is a sister formation. We picked up 
specimens of this elay shale; as whetstones they were too easily 
broken. 

The river plain on the left bank is baked to white mud and 
sprinkled with silt, showing that it is regularly inundated ; small 
drains bear scattered lines of trees, and the rest of the vegetation 
is mostly bitterish water-grass, which will not feed cattle without 
salt. To the south-west the land, as the forest shows, is beyond 
the reach of water ; here the soil must improve. The flot had 
lately been burnt, and the shrubby trees, well warmed, had put 
forth the tendcrest green leafage in lieu of the scorched brown 
tatters that hung loosely to the twig tops. 

This evening was the perfection of climate, fresh yet, balmy. 
The boys fished successfully; everjidiing bit voraciously, even at 
the bird-bait. Five douradinlios \ and eight mandins soon lay 
crimped upon the ground, and when the line, nearly the thickness 
of a little finger, w r as left in the water, it was cut, the pilot said, 
by a piranha. Again the noise of w r ater-fowl told us that a lakelet 
was not distant. Clouds high in air flitted over the, moon’s full 
disk, which threw across the water a pillar of tremulous fire, 
and crested with red the ripples that rose from the inky surface 
swirling under the further bonk. The mobile physiognomy of 
this river is not the least of its charms. Its expression is changeful 
as that of the human face. , Yesternight it was still and shallow 
as a mountain tarn, now it is swift and deep, covering the back¬ 
waters with flecks and curds of foam. 

Presently the, eclipse came on, and the dark shadow of our globe 
creeping slowly over the disk of the old “harvest moon,” was 

* The left bank showed tolerable soil in it wan not nearly so fertile as the other side, 
the beginning of this day’s work, but the + Considered to be a small species of the 
improTement was only temporary. As a rock dourodo. 
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shown by reflection in the new moon’s arms ; the gibbus of the 
crescent, however, faced to the south. There were none of the 
sinister appearances, rather appalling than imposing, which 
accompany solar obscuration, the lurid copper-coloured air, the 
slinking of beasts and the silence of birds, and in man the feel¬ 
ing that even the sun is not above or beyond change. Here the 
light slowly waned, the various voices of frogs and night birds 
came from swamp and forest, bats flitted about, fireflies lit up 
the copse, and the tisli splashed merrily to catch the gentle 
breeze. As might be expected, the human beings there present 
hardly noticed the phenomenon by looking upwards; a comet 
would not have roused their attention.* Then the glorious 
satellite climbing the zenith finally emerged from the shadow, and 
again shed silvery light and gladness over the nether world. By 
way of anti-climax we “ turned in.” 

tiejitember 14.—Wo set out at 6 a.m. in warm and perfectly still 
air; foam was floating in lines down stream, and curdling near 
the banks where the deep water lies. An hour’s work took us to 
the Ilha da Maravillia, where the Corrego do Lameiriio I enters 
the left bank. On the opposite side appeared a good “ improve¬ 
ment,” the soil was excellent, and a fence of stakes and poles had 
been run down to the waterside. Presently we heard, for the 
first time, from a tall Jatoba tree, whose fruits are its delight, the 
hoarse roar of the Guariba monkey (Mycetes ursinus, or S tenter). 
It is here known by the general words bugio, and barbado, the 
bearded; the French colonists call it alouate. John Mawe 
declares that it snores so loud when sleeping, that it astonishes 
travellers; the enlargement of the larynx into a square bony box 
which causes the disproportionate noise, is now familiar to natu¬ 
ralists. This brown monkey was eaten by the Indians, and in 
wilder parts Brazilians do not disdain it. The pilot mentioned a 
similar species with a long fine black coat, which may be the 
Mycetes Beelzebub. He declared that the roaring of the guariba was 

* Mr. Buckle, whoso fust volume hod appearances which in other countries would 
the good fortune to he designated by a stimulate his imagination. Who that has 
popular writer “a furrago of energetic ever inhabited an earthquake country would 
nonsense and error,” remarks (i- 345) think of dreading an eclipse, unless at 
“there probably never hoa been an ignor- least it be connected in the popular mind 
ant nation whose superstition lias not been with earthquakes * 
excited by eclipses." Possibly m the New + “Of the big mud;” the pilot gave 
World, where the operations of nature are this name to on opening in the right bank, 
on so grand a scale, man is Btcclcd against 
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a sign of the Rainy Season drawing near, and noted a variety of 
other small symptoms, such as the trooping of butterflies in moist 
places, the louder frog-concerts, the hum and chirp of the Cicada, 
the biting of the sand flies, and the song of the Sabia, that Prince 
of the Mcrubida?. During the last three days also, the soft and 
balmy atmosphere had boon disturbed by gusts of wind, vapours 
here lay upon the ground, there accumulated into clouds, and dis¬ 
tant sheet lightning flashed from the mists massing round the 
horizon. The smoke of the prairie-fires rose in columns, and 
they might have been mistaken for the fumes of a steamer; by 
night those that were near glowed like live coals, whilst the. more 
distant gleamed blue. Wc prepared for au Ember week o/ equi¬ 
noctial gales, but we hoped to bo far down the San Francisco 
ltivcr before the beginning of the wet summer* which usually 
dates from the middle of October. As will appear, we had de¬ 
ceived ourselves. 

About 10 a.m. we passed on the right hank the Ribeirafi do 
Cor rente; a small stream, which greatly swells during the inun¬ 
dations, was trickling down it: the line is not navigable, hut the 
waters abound in fish, and these places will act as piescrvos when 
life is driven from the main line by steamers. The embouchure 
is marked by a columnar conical mass, which suggests an enor¬ 
mous cypress formed by vines and creepers swarming up a broken 
tree-shaft. Here a dog swimming across tlu* stream showed little 
apprehension of the “Jacnre” (Crocodilus selerops), and the 
people declare that those of the lakes are dangerous, whilst the 
uver-cay mans * arc not. Lately, however, a woman was carried 
oft' in the Ribcira de Iguape by ibis congener of the dreaded 
African crocodile. It is said to prefer its meat “high,” as docs 
its big brother, and before deglutition to break the bones of its 
victims by bhnvs with its ponderous head. According to Foster, 
the wild people eat it, but the negroes will not touch the meat; 
even the Gabams (Negroes <of the Gaboon), who are believed to be 
cannibals. Roth on the Rio das Ycllias and the Suo Francisco w'c 
often saw the Jacaro protruding its snout from the w ater, basking 
in the mud, or lurking amongst the drift wood. No specimen 
exceeded five feet in length; in the Apure and the equinoctial 

* In old French, Caymand and Caymande willing to move It becomes unwieldy 
are equivalent to “ faineant; ” perhaps the with age, hat in youth it is very agile 
early travellers found the huge lizanl un- 
VOT„ n. 


X 
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rivers it grows to four or five times that size. The negroes, it is 
well known, use the crocodile gall in their philters and poisons; 
the molars of the Jacare are here hung round the neck as talis¬ 
mans against disease. The musky smell of the meat must deter 
any one but an “Indian” from using it, and the people ignore 
the alligator-skin hoots which Texas invented. 

A lumpy hill, grassy above and forested below, and stretching 
from north-cast to south-west, strikes the stream at this point, 
and bends it from a straight course to the south-west and the 
north-east; this “ sack ” is seven miles long instead of one. 
Presently we passed a large Fazenda on the right bank of perpen¬ 
dicular clay, some thirty-live feet high ; it belongs to Dr. Luis 
Francisco Otto of Ohiaicuhy, and we begin to acknowledge the 
odour of civilization. After a few obstructions,* * * § we rested at 
noon on the left bank, sheltered from the strong north wind; 
here was a mass of bluish stone, which appeared to be finely 
laminated ealoaire when it was only clay shale. 

Resuming our way, we passed to port the Cdrrego das Pedrns 
do Purity, 1 where the great bend terminates, and two nameless 
influents—T mention them, because they are “Corregos de 
Morada,” where men have settled, and which afford a good “ situa- 
?ao,” giving value to the lands adjacent. At 4 r.M. hove in sight 
a tall blue wall of mountains, denoting the line of the Rio de 
Sao Francisco; the crew disputed about the name, I and also 
about a collide of Cdrregos further down.§ 

At 5 r.M. we made fast to the right bank of the Ilha da Tabua, 
which the pilots called Ilha Grande. It has a large Corda to the * 
south, with e a mound of stiff clay, tree-grown and root-compacted, 
extending from south-east to north-west. The left arm of the 
river is here greenish in the centre, and beautifully clear* under 
the banks; on the other side we saw a farm with a line of 


* A sunken sand-bank (Areilo) which 
must be passed on the left, a Corda in the 
bend called Saco do Jequi, and a doublo 
tide-rip inclosing smooth water; this is 
formed by a beach (praia) on the right, 
Which narrows the stream to 120 feet, 

f “ Cdrrego grande doe Buritis.” Lists 

j One named- it Berra do Jcmipapo, and 
another the Serra da Tabu& ; it may havo 
been the Serra da Porteira (Liais) on the 
right or eastern bank of the junction 

§ In the map “C6rrego da Gtamelleira." 


and 11 C6rrego do Tamburil.” The wild 
fig here attains a great size, and sometimes 
six stems spring up together The Tam- 
buril, pronounced Tamburi (M. Liais "Tam- 
hury ”), also called Vinhatico do Campo, in 
a tall hardwood tree. The (< Memno” 
insisted that the ‘'Tamburil” influent 
should be callod the “ Gamellcira,” and 
that it is " de morada,” not navigable 
but coming from afar. The mouth is eighty 
feet wide from jaw to jaw. 
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nol)le trees, whilst the north is a tangle of wood, thicket, and 
grass. 

For the first time we found the Coroa well stocked with Wrds.^ 
The Uruhfi scavenger, regardless of the rifle, expanded his wings 
to the sim, and looked as if he wore a silver back. Small Ohn- 
radriadre hopped gleesomely about the sands, together with Ma- 
nuelsinho da Coroa—little Emanuel of the Sandbar—a Scolopax 
with red-stockinged stilts, much rescmblng our sandpiper. The 
South American plover (Vanneau d’Amevique, Yanellus cayen- 
neusis, Neuw.), also with red stockings and pretty variegated 
plume, followed the cattle tracks. Spanish America calls it after 
its cry, Tero-Tero, the Portuguese prefer Quero-Quero (1 want! 
I want!) and Espanta boiada, “Startle Cattle : ” t its manners 
are those of the peewit, it haunts marshes and pastures, it seems 
never to sleej>, and it is a great plague to the sportsman. - In 
remarkable contrast with its unpleasant vivacity, is the solemn 
Acara, or heron with the long thin legs supporting a body always 
delicately white and clean. A tern veiy like the Sterna liirundo, 
looking snow-white against the slatey blue sky, fluttered in the 
lower air with the rising and falling flight of the butterfly. r Tlie 
Gaivota, or gull, which the Tupys term Atyuty, or Cara-caraf, 
dark-backed and red-billed, reminded my companion of those 
which show communication between Memphis and the Mexican 
Gulf, one of the colonies which I saw upon the Tanganyika Lake. 
The whole flock rose and with circlings andswoopings followed and 
seemed determined to fight the dog Negra, occasionally varying the 
1 exercise by feinting to assault the men. They were enraged at our 
intruding upon their piivate property, and with proverbial stupidity 
they told by screams the secrets of their menage. We retaliated 
by taking their eggs, I which were about the size of a plover’s, with 
“ splotches ” of light and dark chocolate brown upon a dirty 
cream-coloured ground. They revenged themselves by a persis¬ 
tent “ corrobory ” round eur camp-fire, which effectually banished 

* The number, however, gradually in- 
cicaned below the Para tin A River. 

+ Thus Sr LadiBl&o doa Santos TitaiA 
Bings,— 

VHo quero quero pelo at soltando. 

i So on the lower PuxAa, in July the 
oggs of the Gaivota may be picked up by 
scores from the nests, round holes, four 
inches across and three deep, in the sand¬ 


banks, where an upper coating of mud 
prevents the dufting of the mud ; “the 
eggs, three or four in each nest, are of a 
dirty light green or brown, with patches as 
of dried blood ; when fresh they ore very 
good eating and much like puffins’ eggs. '* 
Ascent of the River Purfts, by W. Chund- 
lees. Journal Royal Geo Soc., vol. xxxvi. 
1866. 
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sleep, and they were viciously ready by early dawn to “ see the 
last ” of jis with taunts and execrations. 

ThS “Menino ” found upon the sands the parallel lines which 
might easily have been mistaken for cart-ruts; he declared it to 
be the sign of the dreaded Sucurid,* or Watersnake, whilst 
Cliieo Diniz declared that the straightness of the trail showed a 
small Jacarc. This hideous boa mostly haunts stagnant waters, 
occasionally visiting rivers ; it is amphibious, and when not dis¬ 
turbed by man and praiiie fires, it attains the enormous length of 
thirty feet. T heard of one that measured sixty, and swallowed a 
bullock; in old travellers we read of men sitting down upon a 
fallen tree-trunk, which presently began—like the whale with the 
fire on its back—to change location. The “ Indians ” eat the 
Sucuriu which, like most serpents, is savoury and wholesome, 
food; the civilized confine themselves to eels. The skin used to 
be tanned for boots and housings, now it is kept chiefly ns a 
curiosity. 

At Maquinc, a morador threw into the river, before I could 
seeure it, a fine specimen of the Surucucu, or (^urucucti, first 
mentioned by Marcgraf. It is the Lachesis inutus of Dandiu, 
the Crotalus niutus of Linnaeus, the Bothrops Surucucu of Spix 
and Mortius, the Xcnodon rliabdocephalus of my friend, Dr. Otho 
Wuclierer (Zool. Hoc. London, Nov. 12, 1861), and the “great 
viper ” of Cayenne and Surinam, which is supposed to cause death 
in six hours. The length of this trigonoceplial varies" from three 
to eight and even to nine feet; its skin is of a dirty tawny yellow, 
with dark brown lozenges on the back, and the broad head gives # 
it, to the oonnoisseur, a peculiarly vicious appearance. It is 
reported to be attracted by fire, but rarely to injure travellers. 
There are two species of this snake, the less common being the 
“ Sururucfi bico de jac£.” 

The other serpents of which the people spoke were the fol- 


* The Boa Anacondo of Dandin (the 
Boa Muriiia of Mart., Cunectes muiinua). 
“Sucurifi,*' properly “ Sucury," is derived 
from "Sun" beast, and "enry” oi "cum” 
a enorer, a snorter, alluding to its sibilant 
powers. According to Prince Max. (li. 
172) this boa is called "Sucuiili” m 
Minas, and “Suouriuba" on the Bio Bel¬ 
monte. Pizarro prefers “ Sncruyu ’’ Some 
write “Sucuruja” and even “Sucuriuli,” 


and pronounce “Sucurift.” It is also 
called "Cobia de Veado " because supposed 
to be fond of venison, and Spix and Mar- 
tius heard from M. Duarte Nogueira that 
it has attacked a man on horseback, and 
baa even swallowed an ox. A Brazilian 
gentleman assured me that in Maranham 
he had seen the terrible reptile swimming 
across the stream with a pair of horns pro¬ 
truding from its mouth. 
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lowing. The rattle-snake (Crotalus liorridus), is known as the 
Caseavel (not Cnscavella, as some write), a “hawksbell,” and 
the Tupys called it “Moraca,” a rattle, or boieinifiga, from 
“ boia,” or “ boy a,” a serpent, and “ cininga,” a chocallio, or 
bell. It is well proportioned, in length between four and eight 
feet, and brown grey with lozenges' of lighter and darker colour. 
It prefers stoiy and hilly ground, where it can easily sun itself, 
and has a kind of domestic habit of making a home. It is 
very lazy and harmless, except when troubled; hence, probably, 
ils fame for listening most willingly to the voice of the serpent- 
charmer. The rattles* soon give warning, and it may be killed 
vitlx a switch; cattle are often poisoned by it, but I have not 
heard in the Brazil of a man dying by its bite. Possibly the 
dampness of the climate may modify the venom. The fiercest 
of the lance-headed vipers, and emphatically declared to attack 
mankind, like the Cobra de Capello of the Guinea Coast, is 
the .Tararoca (Copliias or Viper atrox; Bothrops Neuwiedii of 
Spix and Martius, alias Crcspidocephalus atrox). It is of a 
dilty dark yellow, turning to brown-black about the tail, and 
although Koster gives it nine feet, it seldom exceeds five feet 
in length, and the Jararacussu is the same reptile when full 
grown and old. The Caninina often mentioned by old writers, 
is a Coluber not much dreaded, and the papo-ovo or egg-eater 
much resembles it. The Cobra Coral is so named by the people 
from its resemblance to a necklace of mixed corals; the term, 
however, is applied to four, five, or more animals of different 
species. The common Coral, Elaps eorallinus, ealled Coluber 
fulvus by Linnrcus, who saw it when the beautiful colours were 
tarnished by alcohol, has black, carmine-red, and greenish-white 
transversal lings upon a smooth thin hotly. All declare, both in 
books and viva voce, that it is as venomous as it is charming; 
but tile fangs, though formed for offence, are so placed as to 
be almost useless.* Another Coral (Coluber venustissimus), is 
also ringed with tricolor ornaments, but the head and gape are 
larger than that before-mentioned. A third ringed snake is the 
Coluber fonnosus, with an orange-coloured head, and not veno¬ 
mous. Lastly, there is the Cobra Cipo, or wliipsnako (Coluber 

* Hr. Renault of Barbacena declares that the rattle (sonnette), is perpendicular in the 
male and horizontal in the female. 
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bicarinatus, the Cypo of Koster), with a line of carinated scales 
on each side : it is often confounded with the Cobra Verde, a 
fine, grech, harmless Coluber. I have killed it in a tree despite 
the prayers of the bystanders, who declared that it can project 
itself like an arrow. The same tale is told of the Cananina, which 
is mentioned as a “ flying snake ” by Koster. 

When first visiting the Brazil, travellers come prepared to 
meet serpents on every path, their minds are brimful of beasts, 
every spider is deadly,, they suspect the intentions of the cock¬ 
roach, and a thorn-prick suggests a scorpion. Even the un¬ 
fortunate Macaco lly, the African L Millipede (piollio de Cobra), 
the Amphisbama or Slow-worm (“ Mai das Sambas ” ), the 
innocuous “ Dryophis,” and the Gitaranaboia * are capable of 
dealing sudden death. Presently they find out that the rep¬ 
tiles have retreated before man, either to the seclusion of the 
maritime regions, or into the Far West. As in Africa, so here, 
“ snake ” means something more or less fatal. I presume that 
man’s aversion to this harmless and maligned animal is partly 
traditional, derived from the old Hebrew myth, and, to a certain 
extent, instinctive; the brightness of the eye, upon which Mr. 
Luccock could not look, and the form of the head, a curious 
resemblance to humanity, being the most remarkable points. 1 
have heard, even amongst the educated, of an inherited horror of 
the snake, but this must rank with the tales of the Serpent Icings, 
and with the “ Indian” fancy that a man when bitten must not 
look at a woman. 

The Brazilians inherit from the old inhabitants + a sensible 
way of treating snake bites, but their system admits of improve¬ 
ment. The savages applied above the wound a ligature, which 


* This insect, of -which the traveller will 
often hear, us described as about two inches 
long, with an oblong body, a snake-shaped 
head one third of its total length, and 
wings like those of the tree cricket (Cigarra), 
but. much longer. Tho proboscis folds 
under the abdomen like the hlade of a pen¬ 
knife ; this stylet is supposed to lie thrust 
forth like a bayonet when the insect flics 
straight as an arrow, and as it iB always 
blind it victimises everything which comes 
in Rs way. 

+ And from the Africans. I conld not, 
owover, find any traces of the “Mandi- 
F gueiro " or serpent charmer, who, occoiding 


to Koster, is the West Indian Obeah But 
the word is evidently a corruption of Man- 
dingo, the old and incorrect form uE 
Mamlcoza, a Semi-Semitic Moslem race, 
well known at “S5 Leone." Wonderful 
taleB ' are told of theso “ Curadores de 
Cobra,” how they could handle the most 
venomous reptileB, cure the patient (curado 
de cobras) by wrapping a tamed snake 
round his head and shoulders, or by re¬ 
citing magical words, or by the use of 
‘‘contaa verdes,” literally “green beads/’ 
which were probably nothing but the bluo 
I’opo bead of which every West Afiican 
traveller has left an account. 
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prevents the blood reaching the heart for some time; the civi¬ 
lized bind it so tightly that mortification of the limb has followed. 
Both indulge in a butcher-like style of surgery, which*has been 
imitated by the scientific man.* They almost always admin¬ 
ister as sudoriiics spirituous drinks in large quantities, and this 
is the secret of the cure; the action of the heart is restored, 
the venom is expelled, and the brain returns to its normal 
functions. When the patient, who mostly complains of a 
“ sinking ” sensation, as in cholera, becomes intoxicated he is 
safe. On the other hand they mix with the alcohol what is 
either harmless, as lemon juice, or spirit in which a Cobra Coral 
has been macerated, or what is positively injurious, as mercurials. 
There are many simples iu general use, such as the Herva 
Cobreira, the Aristolochia, the leaves of the Plumieria obovata, 
and the grease of the Tcyu, tree-lizard, (• whilst Aves and 
Paternosters do the rest. f ‘ On dit que les sauvages giterissent 
ires bien les morsures des serpens, et l'on m’a mcmc assure 
que panni eux personne lie meurt de cet accident.” i Evidently 
the civilized man ought not to die unless he delay too long to 
apply ammonia, eau de luce, or the “ whisky-cure.” 

Our last night on tlic Bio das Velhas recalled to mind the 
words of an eloquent Brazilian writer. “ 1 cast my eyes now' on 
the stream spanned by a line of fire reflected from the planet 
Jupiter, then on the banks whose beautiful woods concealed 
the rich champaigns. The river, a natural line of navigation, 
despised by and despising art, rich in a thousand kinds of 
produce, fertilizing in its sinuous course millions of acres, w T as 
lull of all but liumrtn life; to its silent banks here and there a 
canoe was tied, and from its waters rose the log which the 
solitary fisherman makes his perch; while at rare intervals a 


* Thus M. Sullow records ticatment by 
scarification, repeated burning with gun¬ 
powder, and peppering with Cantliarides. 
Lahut, to mention no others, scarifies the 
wound Koster observes, "le rum est 
Missi odministrC juRqu’fi, produiro 1’ivresse. ” 
f The Teid or Teyu (Lacerta Teguixin, 
Linn ), is blaek'spotted with yellow, ami, 
including the tail, four feet long. Yves 
D’Evronx writes Tyvu, Maregraf Tougua^u, 
M Penis Tid (Tupinambis monitor), and 
declares with St. Hil.* that the white, 
savoury, and delicate meat is eaten by 
Brazilians in good circumstances This is 


ceitainlr not llie case iu the Scitao of these 
days Koster mentions the Tijaa?u, which 
he believes to be the Teguixin; tlic Calaugo, 
a smaller variety also edible; the vihra, 
and the lagartix.i, a house and* wall lizard, 
a vivacious little animal which destroys 
flies and other insects. Some travellers 
have confounded the Tent with the Jaearfi, 
as the old Greek who wrote the Peiiplua 
did at Zanzibar. The good misbioner (Yves) 
specifies the Tarouiie iu> a grand lizard, bat 
his editor corrects him, and declares the 
Taranyra to bo smaller than tlic Tifi. 
t Prince Max. li. 291 
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dwelling-place, and cleavings that ignore civilized agriculture, 
dotted the forest-shore. Such misery and so much want in the 
Old World!—here such neglected wealth, and so much that 
can make life happy! Lands that will fructify every manner 
of plant aud grain cast into their bosom, shoals of fish to feed 
the poor, a wealth of precious stones and ores, a channel easily 
connecting with the outer world! But the age shall come, and 
the day has dawned, when men shall flock to these unknown 
regions, when gardens, quays, and works of art, shall adorn the 
liver side, when town and village shall whiten the plain, and 
W’lion the voices of a happy people shall he heard where the 
profound solitude and silence are now broken only by the moan 
of the dove, by the scream of the night-bird, and by the baying of 
the wild dog.” 



CHAPTER XIII. 




TO AND at guaicuiiy. 

LAX DIN(r.—THE “JIGGERS."—THE GREAT “ MEETING OP THE WATERS ”— 
GCUCUHY DESCRIBED, TILE MAXUA AND TIIE VILLA.—THE* SEURTNHA 
AND ITS VIEW.—TJIE GOOD DELEGATE OP POLICE, SR. LEANDRO IIERMETO 
DA SILVA. 


“ A (lcsuripv'io (las sccnas do naturcza delcita, a dos costumes instruc ” 

“ Aquellc quo so delcita toma sc superficial, o que so instrue, aborrecivd. 
caseinos pois estas duas qualidadeH."— A. G. Tcuviru r Souza. 

A house on tlio left lunik kept up during the night a red 
fil e, which shone through the dark trees, another evidence that 
we were approaching a centre of settlement. After a few days of 
traveller’s life and liberty, of existence in the open air, of sleep 
under the soft blue skies, of days without neck-ties, the sen¬ 
sation of returning to “ Society ” is by no means pleasant ,* all 
have felt, although, perhaps, all will not own the umuniable 
effort wiiicli it has cost them. The idea of entering a town 
after a spell op the Prairie or on the River, is distasteful to 
me as to any Bedouin of the purer breed, who must stuff his 
nostrils with cotton to exclude the noxious atfliosphefe. I 
looked forward with little pleasure to breaking up my crew', 
and to entering Guaicuiiy. 

The first of Ember Week (Sunday, September 15) showed 
n warm cloudy morning with a north wind, contradictory signs. 
We passed on the left the Currego da Tabua, it comes from 
the Serra of that name, a continuation of the Palma range; 
about two miles from the mouth is an Arraialsinho, or little 
village. Presently rose before us the peaky Serra do Jenipapo. 
The uniform river-banks would in Europe be called a forest; 
here they seemed utterly civilized, with their Coqueiro palms, 
their huts and vegetable-plots, and their scatters of old and new 
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clearings. The river widened out and became somewhat shallow; 
the sole obstacle was a sunken rock known as the Pau Jaln'i. 

We “ cleaned ourselves ”—literally not funnily—and prepared 
for delivering letters of introduction, which, being directed to 
absentees, all proved useless. About 10 a.m. we made fast at 
the Porto da Villa do Guaiculiy, the port being a rough claj r 
bank, covered with thicket, through which a path is cut to the 
upper settlement. Presently we received a visit from the Dele¬ 
gate of Police, Sr. Leandro flermeto da Silva, and sundry 
friends; he kindly detached a sergeant to find us a lodging at 
the Porto da Manga, a few hundred yards down stream, and 
close to the junction of the two great rivers, das Velhas and 
de Siio Francisco. We were soon established in the house of 
Major Cvpriano Medeiro Lima, who had offered us its hospi¬ 
tality at Diamantina. It was in the usual style, mud and wattle 
walls, containing a well-ventilated room which boasted of a 
table, a dark closet with a pair of “ catres,” or cots, one with 
a bottom of cow-hidc, the other with leathern thongs. A pas- 
sage nearly blocked up by the big-water-pot led to a kitchen 
distinguished by thin stones upon the ground, and to a little 
railed compound well calculated for the accommodation of beggars, 
pigs, and dogs. 

• Here a mature old age ends the stream which we have accom¬ 
panied from its babyhood for the last three months : this, how¬ 
ever, is not a Thanatos, it is a Mokshi, an absorptiop. It was 
impossible to contemplate without enthusiasm the meeting of 
the two mighty waters which here lay mapped. - The "ltiver 
of the Old Squaws ” sw r eeps gracefully round from north-east to 
nearly due west, and flowing down a straight reach about 550 
feet broad,* merges into the Sito Francisco, which flows from 

* M. Liais gives 167 metres. The figures long. (Rio) 1° 43' 35", may he considered 
of tho junction are us follows ■ the Rio almost m a straight line of prolongation of 
das Velhas discharges 209 metres per Rio do Janeiro, Barbacena, and Sabar& 
second, and lies above sea-level, 2,365 Tho distance from the arc of the great 
palms (Halfield), or 567 metres (Gerber), cirfile uniting those points is only five gco- 
or 432 (Luus at tho confluence). I made graphical leagues to the west, although 
the Manga 1774 feet high (I». P. 209°’40, tho old maps placed it far to the east. The 
temp. 45°). Before the confluence the deviation from the direct line prolonged from 
Sfio Francisco is 359 metros broad, more Rio de Jandfro to the Barra do Rio das 
than doubling the Rio daB Velhas, and the Velhas, is only 3800 metreB, about half a 
debit is 446 cubic metres. The limited Brazilian league, or ^nd of the total dis- 
discharge is 655 cubic metres per minute. tance, 656 kilometres, or 6° 55' 31 " - 4 
The Barra or mouth of the Rio das (355 geographical miles). 

Yellias, south lat. 17° 11'54', and west *’ 
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the oust to receive it. The right hunk of the Bio das Velhas 
is of stiff clay standing almost upright. On the other side is 
a little Chacara with the plots of Castor-shrub which stretch in 
blue-green tufts towards the water, backed by a clump of 
oranges and bananas. Beyond it, at the point projecting into 
the united rivers, is a matted forest of wild figs, Pau Jaliu, and 
other wild growth. 

E remained at the Manga from the 15th to the 18th of Sep¬ 
tember ; the house, which had been long unoccupied, was well 
tenanted by the Bicho do pc, and two of them chose to lodge with 
me. It is a beast of many names, Pulcx penetrans, P. subintrans, 
or P. minimus. The old French Missionary Yves IVEvreux 
(1618—14), calls it le Thou, and the modem Gauls speak of 
“des biches”*—thus the neo-Latin tongues borrow from one 
another, only changing the terminal vowels. I have also seen 
Brulot and “ Pou de Pharaon,” although Pharaoh was never in 
America. The Tupys knew it as “ Tumbyra.” The Spaniards 
chose Nigua and Chigiui,t from which again the French took 
CJhiquc, and the term has descended to us in various forms: 
Chigro, Cheger, Chegre, Chegoe, Chigo, Chigoe, Chigger, l and 
finally the Jigger, thus immortalised by the Negro minstrel: 

ltoso, Rose, lubly Rose, 

I wish I may be jiggered if I don't lub Rose. 

This nuisance especially affects coffee-stores and deserted 
abodes: § the old travellers bitterly complained of it, and carried 
camphor in their boots, being careful never to go barefoot. “ All 
persons of whatever rank,” says Southey, speaking of Santa 
Catharinn, the island (iii. 861), " carefully wash their feet every 
night, as the best preservative against the Cliiguiis,”—which it is 
not. A traditional naturalist, wishing to carry home a live speci- 


* “Biclio" in Portuguese it a very 
rompiehonsive word, as Sir Charles Napier 
said of Hindostam; it applies to everything, 
from a flea to an elephant, and even to a 
steam-engine (bicho do fogo, bieho feioh 
K os ter pleasantly relates howjbemg a Pro¬ 
testant, he was called in the*out-stations 
“Bicho." 

+ “Chica” is also used, and M. F. Denis, 
the editor of Yves D’Evreux (Notes, p. 416) 
writes “Niga." 

t The “Chigger" or “red bug ’ of tho 


Southern States of the Union, ih, I believe, 
a hind of tick which, like the Canap.ito, 
affects the woods It does not hatch its 
young in tho body, but the result is a 
painful pimple. 

§ According to Koster (ii. xix.), it is not 
found in the plains of the Northern Sertafl, 
and some people in parts badly infested 
have been so much preferred by the insect, 
that they wero compelled to leave tho 
country. 
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men, would not be operated upon, induced mortification, and 
became a “ martyr to science.” I have often seen boys with their 
toes dotted over, as if pepper had been sprinkled upon them, but 
no death has been recorded, and I have heard that careless 
negroes have lost their feet by amputation. 

The Jigger, seen under a microscope, has the appearance of a 
small flea with well developed body, and of somewhat lighter 
colour. It crawls more quickly, but does not jump sq well as the 
ordinary pulex; the popular belief is that the male is never 
found. It burrows under the nails of the hands and feet, espe¬ 
cially the latter ; I have extracted as many as six in one day, but 
never from the fingers. The sole is also a favourite place ; in 
fact the Biclio colonizes wherever the skin is thick—lienee its 
preference for negroes. Its proper habitat is between the cuticle 
and the flesh, into which it does not penetrate, and where there 
is not lodging room it falls off after drawing blood. Having en¬ 
sconced itself bodily, the jigger proceeds to increase and multiply; 
the small dark point develops to the size of a pea, and can move 
no more. The light-coloured bag is enormously distended with 
eggs of a slightly yellow tint, and after producing her fine family 
the parent departs this life. 

The small livid point which appeal's about the nails is generally 
accompanied by a certain amount of titillation which old stagers 
enjoy; they describe it as sui generis, and make it almost deserve 
the name of a new pleasure. Men with tender skins, easily feel 
the bite, and remove the biter before it can penetrate. They 
then send for a negro, always the best practitioner, and he pro¬ 
ceeds to extract the intruder with a pin in preference to a needle. 
Should the Sack be burst, and the fragments not be all extracted, 
the place festers, and a bad sore is the result; some sufferers 
have had to wear slippers, and have walked lame for weeks. The 
wouud is finallj r cicatrized with some light alkali, even snuff and 
cigar ashes are used, fud a little arnica completes the cure. 

If any place bear the stamp of greatness affixed by Nature’s 
hand, it is this Junction. It is the half-way house on the mighty 
riverine valley^ f|t has, or rather it can have, water-traffic with 
Sabard, Dimnantina, Curvello, Pitangui,^ Paid (or Patafugio), 
Dores de Indaid, Campo Grande, Paracatu, Sao Bomao, and the 
other settlements oil the Sno Francisco Biver. It links together 
the Provinces of Goyaz, Pernambuco, Bahia, and Minas, and 
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before many years the steamer anti the railway will connect it 
with the Capital of the Empire. I shall ink more paper than 
enough for the present settlements; thus, when my forecast of 
their future greatness shall have been justified, the traveller may 
compare his Present with my Past, and therein find another 
standard for measuring the march of Progress as it advances, and 
must advance with giant strides, in the Land of the Southern 
Cross* 

In early colonial times the Junction of the livers and the 
settlement near it were called Barra de Guaicuhy, and formed an 
old Jnlgado, or Chef-lieu de Justice, extinct about fifty years ago. 
The later generations translated the Tupy name into Barra do 
Bio das Yelhas. The district and the municipality were-created 
in 1861 (Provincial Law, No. 1,112 of Oct. 16) by taking in part 
of Montes Clnrox, Siio Romad, Paracat.fi, Curvello, and Dinnmn- 
tina, and the principal town took the name of Villa de Guaicuhy. 
Afterwards were annexed to it Mumbuca and the new districts of 
Estroma, Pirapora, and Siio Gonralo das Tabocas, and now it is 
divided into four, namely, Guaicuhy, Siio Goncalo, Pirapora, and 
Estremn. The population is stated to exceed 15,000 souls, with 
1200 voters and seventeen electors; the latter seldom exercise 
their functions, as the College sits at Montes Claros, distant 120 
to 200 miles of vile road from their several homes. 

The settlement is divided into two Bairros, or Quarters. Near 
the confluence is the (Arraial da) Manga, or the Cattle-ford, 
popularly called the Port. The upper village is the Villa, for¬ 
merly the Arraial da Porteira, so called from a neighbouring 
range, also an old name. The municipality has a single parish, 
the “ Frcguezia de N J S a de Bom Suecesso o Almas da Villa de 
Guaicuhy.” 

The Manga is a wretched decaying village, apparently doomed 
to destruction. It is perched- upon an almost upright bank of 
white-yellow clay, twenty-nine feet six inches high, and the walls 
of the tenements show a' water-mark of more than six feet; thus 
the total of the rise is between thirty-five and thirty-six feet, with 
a weight which nothing can withstand. The river, as usual with 
large streams, flows upon a ridge, and swings towards the north 
side, which readily melts away; its course will be arrested only 
by the. Serrinha da Manga, or Muritibd, a long low lump of hill 
to the north. The southern bank projects into the Sao Francisco 
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a long tongue of sand, with hardly five inches of water at this 
season. 

The Manga hank is painful climbing, as that of Angolan Kui- 
sambi, and its rude attempts at steps, when greased by rain arc 
safe only to the semi-prehensile feet of the natives. The 'only 
conspicuous building, upon whose tali, gaunt, sloping roof of tiles 
the traveller’s eye first lights, is the Bom Jesus de Matosinhos ,* 
it fronts the meeting of the "waters, or south, with a little westing, 
and it now stands almost at the edge of the precipice. Built of 
ashlar and lime, it shows that in Colonial times the place knew 
better days; as usual it is half-finished, a “work of Santa 
Engracia.” The southern entrance lias never been roofed, the 
sacristy to the east is bare scantling, and the belfry is the normal 
gallows of three timbers. Pilasters and pulpits of cut stone art' 
destined to remain in embryo, and a neat arch of masonry 
intended to mark the high altar to the north, now the body of 
the temple, is foul with weeds. Beyond the Bom Jesus is a small 
rum-distillery, and further down stream the “ bush.” 

Formerly the Manga had two thoroughfares, but in 1865 the 
inundation swept away the most convenient portion, and only 
port of “ Water Street ” shows a double line of blocks and huts, 
numbering twenty-four. They arc built upon flags of hard blue 
sandstone, resembling lime, sometimes capped with iron, or 
showing junction with reddish gneiss. The new thoroughfare to 
the south, and running parallel with the former, has thirty-three 
tenements which look upon a road ankle-deep in sand. These 
lodgings contrast badly in point of comfort with Daliome, or 
Abeokuta, in Egba-htnd: they are unwliitewaslied cages of wattle 
and dab, roofed with half-baked tiles. All have ground-floors of 
tamped earth, except the Sobradinho,* belonging to Sr. Joao 
Pereira do Carmo, merchant, and Juiz de Paz. In the Brazil 
this official has conciliating powers, intended to spare appeal to 
the Juiz Municipal. But in country places the servants of old 
Father Antic, the Law', not unfrequently recall to mind the Scotch 
Bajdng about a far cry to Loch Awe. 

Most of the houses have back-yards, green with bananas, 
Cuietes or Calabash trees (Crescentia Cujete or Cuyete) and 

* The Meio Sobrado is a single-storied a single room above it, and tbe Sobrado is 
bouse upon a raised platform of masonry. a two-storied dwelling—a casa nobre when 
The Sobradinho is a onc-storiod house with well made. 
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oranges, which are exported down stream. The Settlement 
abounds in manioc, and as wheat was not to be found, we laid in 
a store of polvilho or Tipioca cakes (roseas de Tipioca)* and 
fubd-meal, which is very expensive on the Upper Sao Francisco. 
As in Africa, the housewives would not sell their eggs. Turkeys 
thrive here, and cost 2$000 a head. About half that sum is paid 
for fowls and for Guinea-fowls, which are exceptionally held to be 
good food. The people do not readily part with their provisions, 
and they are perniciously frugal. A month’s work at mhnioc 
gives them bread for a year. Moreover, much more is to be liad 
by barter than for money. All determined that wc were mer¬ 
chants, and offered cent, per cent, for tobacco. Had we known 
this I should have invested heavily in the article, and thus made 
myself a something intelligible. A fatted bullock costs 30000, 
a cow 15$000, a pig from 10$000 to 16$000, and fine goats 
and sheep, mostly four-homed, 2 $000. Fish is, of course, cheap. 
A fresh Curumnta, weighing 4 lbs., is worth a linhpenn}', and 
a salted Surubim of 32 lbs., from 3 $000 to C$000. The high 
value of the latter is owing to the price of salt, which must be 
imported from the lower river, and the plate of 4 lbs. or 5 lbs. 
fluctuates between 0$ 800 and 1$320. Washerwomen and sewing 
women gave their services at the cheapest possible rate. 

At this season the Manga is tolerably healthy, but between 
January and June, agues, typhus, and malignant marsh-fevers 
(carneiradas) decimate the inhabitants. Many arc clu-onic inva¬ 
lids, paralytic, or suffering from ophthalmia and goitre, which 
below Guaiculiy will cease to offend the eye. The climate has 
w’on for itself an, enduring bad name;! but the blame attaches 


* Our “tipioca” in a meic corruption 
I bought,— 

Half a quarta qf Man ion flour 1 $ 000 
4 lbs. of touemho lanl . . 1$280* 

32 Jl«. of came seca (nun- 

dried beef) .... 3 $840 

Total 6$ 120 

t “Lc long dn Rio San Fiancisco, iv 
l’epoque oh la fleuve baisse, le pays cot 
affligl d'epid&me's qui enlevent beaucoup 
de monde et deviennent surtout tifcs 
dangereuses pour les Strangers, ainsi quo 
pour les voyageuis qui no sont pas ac- 
chmatfe ” (Prince Max. iii. 188). This is 
fepeated by many a writer, and iB sensibly 


mollified by Licul Ilormlon <p. 820). 
“The mere tiavtller pauses these places 
without danger It is the enthusiast in 
science, who spends weeks and months in 
collecting curious objects of natural history, 
or the trader, careless of consequences in 
the pursuit of dollars, who Buffers from the 
Sezoens " As a rule on the Silo Francisco 
the fevers, though at times of malignant 
type, ai*o mostly “chills,” and the people, 
where unable to procure the much valued 
Qumine, treat them with simples , such as 
Siil Amargo, the antifebrile Quma, the pur¬ 
gative Fidegoso, tho bitter loot Cip6 do 
mil-hninens or dc Jamnlia (a diaphoretic 
and diuretic Aristoloclna). 
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more to the dirty and dissolute habits of the people than to the 
maligned river.* Drainage is absolutely unknown, and the worst 
sites are preferred, because they are the most handy. The houses 
are impure to the last degree. The pig lives in the parlour, and 
“intramural sepulture” here survives. The diet,—fish and manioc, 
manioc and fish,—assists the work of dirt; hence the sallow un¬ 
wholesome look and the listless languor of the people. They 
drink to excess new rum, the “ Kill-John” of the Mediterranean. 
On Sunday evening hardly a soul was sober, and two of my men, 
the “ Menino” and Agostinlio, could hardly stand. Having little 
else to do, their libertinism is extreme. They sit up half the 
night chatting and smoking, playing and singing. Of course they 
are unfit for work till nearly noon on the next day. Hence too 
often poverty, misery, anti churlishness. 

The inhabitants are all more or less coloured, and ns the yellow 
skin denotes the Brahman, so here a light-tinted face is invariably 
a token of rank. The genus Yadio abounds, and as these idlers 
are not above a little stealing, we removed, by advice, the iron 
grating of our raft’s galley. On common days many of the men 
arc absent at their rot;as or are fishing with seines (Pu 5 as),t and 
with long hand-lines. The street and a half shows here and there 
a vagrant stretched upon a bench or on a mat to protect him from 
the sand. Rarely a great man passes, with wooden box-stirrups 
and ambling nag. The animals ate like those of Pernambuco, 
small for want of breeding, but showing original good blood in the 
shape and carriage of the head. At times a Caipera, mostly a 
vagueiro or cattle driver, rides in leather-dressed cap-a-pie, 
showing that he is a denizen of a thorny land. \ The slave boys 


* Dirty not in person but in lodging 
St, IIil. (Ill ii. 37) lCTu.uks “Eng&i&ral, 
e'est Hi une dca quality qui dintinguent 
lea Br&ilicns; qnelquc pauvics qu’ils 
soiont leurs chaunnferos no sont preaque 
] Amnia Bales, et s’ Us no possbdent que deux 
chemises, cello qu'ils portent est tonjours 
blanche " He doubtless spoke as he found 
matters, but he wrote much from memory. 
My experience amongst the poor showed 
me that theyreverso the practice of the 
Netherlander^, amongst whom I have seen 
a woman whose arms required a lwth-hnck, 
diligently scouring a door-step white as 
jsnow. 

' ' + The Puya Is a bag-net of reeds winch 
two men drag along the bottom. 

X These leathers are best ipade at J.inu- 


ana, on the Rio dc Silo Francisco A 
whole suit costs from 5 $000 to 25 $000, 
and ii. is far superior, softer and more 
durable, than what a London tailor 
supplies for £6. The preference is given 
to the skins ct deer, Yeado, Snssuapara, 
Catmgeiro and Mateiro; au infenor kind 
is made of the Capivara, here called. 
Caititd. Bullocks’ brains ore principally 
used to soften the leather, which becomes 
liko casiimr; this is a trick doubtless 
inherited from the savages of the land. 
The full suit consists of the Chapfio, a 
billy-cock hat, sometimes flapped behind 
like a sou’wester, the GibSo or jerkin, a 
short jacket opening in front and with 
pockets outside, the (iuanlapeito, an ob¬ 
long piece of skin extending from throat 
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sit upon the cruppers of their lean garrons as the youth of Egypt 
bestride their donkeys. On ass-back the seat is correct, not on 
horseback. Nothing else is to be seen but birds, beasts, and 
naked lads. The dogs and pigs are apparently in a state of 
chronic civil war, and the only gymnastic of the citizen and the 
eitoyenue consists of “sticking” them. 

Amongst these half-breeds respectable men arc invariably civil 
and obliging. Churlishness increases with the deepening tint of 
the skin, and at times, when very dark, it indulges in the peculiar 
negro swagger which speaks of a not unintentional rudeness. 
When, however, the men are sober, they show nothing of the 
ruffianism so common amongst the European uneducated. A 
stranger would often look upon their manners as offensive, whereas 
the offence proceeds not from intentional ill-will, but from a total 
want of tact, incapability of discerning the decorous, and absence 
of perception that the}” are giving offence. Men conic to the 
door, lean against the post, stare like the Ophidine, stare like the 
gods of Greece and Home, with eyes which never wink. They care 
not whether the man in the den is eating, shaving, or bathing; they 
intrude conversation, and they make viva voai personal comments 
and remarks, as the Central Africans would do. Jn fact the 

Realm of Boechus by the Blackland Se.i 

is the best of patience-teachers. You there learn, and must 
learn, to endure wliat the Englishman hates, perhaps, most. The 
women enter uninvited, cigarette in mouth, and sit down for the 
first time like old fiiends. We have a pretty neighbour, much 
resembling the “Yaller Gal of New Gideons.” Thy S 1 ' 1 Miner- 
vina of Salgado loved, said the tongue of medisance, a soldier, 
not wisely and not too well. Like the rest of her sex in tliis 
region she carried one shoulder always bare, and she asked for 
everything, valuable. or valueless, which met her sight. The 

to stomach, witli a hole through which the however, is not very thorny, the suit may 
head is passed, and acting waistcoat, and he limited tu the breeches or even to leg- 
the Perneiras or tights, which reach the gings; some backwoodsmen here economise 
ancles. Over these boots are drawn on the the 44 seat. ” A modem author justly 
feet, and protected by closely fitted sole- praises the material for long lasting, hut 
lesB shoes, tike the under slippers of « he pmhably never tried what he describes 
Egypt. as “ frais et 16gcr.” It is, os most of 

I soon adopted leather. Brazilian travel, Master Hhoetic's brethren know, heavy and 
especially ,in the interior, wears out a pair cumbrous, hot ,n hot weather, cold in cold 
of overalls per month. Where the land, wet in wet. 

vor,. ir. 


e 
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smallest trifle was thanklessly received, because better than 
nothing. The women are here tolerably independent of the men. 
I often saw them paddling themselves and their children across 
the streams. 

We toolc an curly opportunity of visiting the Serrinha, behind 
or north of the Manga. Beyond the fifty yards of river-ridge 
lies a bayou-bed, mud-flaked and in parts still green; this partly 
explains the fevers. On the damp margin grew a circle of 
Crioulina trees, regular and domed like enormous oranges, with 
thick trunks two feet high, and leafage like the myrtle of tendcrest 
pistachio-green; the perfume of the flower resembles vanilla, 
and the small rod berry is eaten by children. They contrast 
strongly with the " Carrascos ” and Cerrados of the broken 
waterless ground further from the stream. This vegetation is 
European rather than tropical in want of variety, and it pre¬ 
sented anything but a gay prospect, this depth of winter in the 
heat of the dog days. Many were leafless, like hazels in our 
winter; some were dead, killed, according to the people, by the 
heat of the sun; others said that frost was the cause. The 
ground was rich in the black " formiga douda,” or mad ant, 
which loves the orange tree; it is so called because it moons 
about as if mad or drank. Wens of termite nests* throttled 
the branches, mid we were once pursued by a swarm of furious 
Marimbondos or tree-wnsps. This nuisance must be abated by 
breeding birds; we found few of the feathered race, and orna¬ 
mental rather than useful, with brilliant tints they lighted up 
the dull and arid view. Passing a few outlying hovels, each of 
which sent forth its barking cur, we began the ascent. Here 
the land shows, where denuded, red and yellow sandstone, new, 
shaly, and regularly stratified; perhaps it is the "Old Red,” 
discovered in the Serra da Porteira by Dr. Virgil von Helmreichen, 
the same who detected granite in the limestone near Gongo 
Soco. t The dry grass was still burning ill parts, for the future 
benefit of the few cows, and the surface was cut by wet-weather 
rivulets. On the higher levels, well swept by the cool breeze, 
houses might be built beyond the range of malaria, but there 


* The nest of the tcmic-j arborum is 
called “ panella,” a pot. 

+ Similarly on the Amasons River, older 
observers believed the slaty rock an«l hard 


sandstone seen on the banks at Manaos to 
be Trias or Old Red: Trof. Agassis (p. 199) 
determined both to form part of the "great 
drift formation,” 
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is no surface water, and none but n madman would now dream 
of laying down pipes. 

The view from the summit delighted us. To the ncfrtli the 
riverine valley of the joint streams was broader than the eye 
could estimate, and the least width was nine miles. To the east 
is the eresceut-shaped Serra da Porteira, * a long tongue of raised 
land, convex towards the stream. Southwards the horizon was 
broken by the high blue lines of the Serras do Bompe-dia and 
do Saco Redondo. A little north of west stood the Serra do 
Itacolumi, t forming with the Jenipapo and the Varginha to the 
south-west another half-moon, whose bulge faced the river. The 
Jenipapo is said to bear a plateau on its head, and to 
abound in gold. These western mountains hare gaunt, forms, 
as if broken by volcanos, and there are two pyramids connected 
by natural curtains, which make magnificent land marks. Below 
the peaks there are gradings of horizontal lines, evidently formed 
under water. The surface bore the growth of the great and 
arid plains called Campos Geraes, and resembling the upheaved 
“ levels ” of England and the “ parses ” of Scotland. Here it 
was dull and grey, there the trees were donning their spring 
dresses of liveliest green, t 

Between these limits of the stream in days of yore, the Rio 
do Silo Francisco winds up through its verdant avenue from the 
south-east, spreading out into bays 1800 feet broad. Above 
the thin confluence-point of trees and sand, its noble tributary, 
the Rio daa Vellias, serpentines from the south-south-east, and 
shows a silvery lake on the left bank. Grand are the curves 
described upon the lacustrine lowlands, the “ straths ” and 
“ dales ” of our country, whose vast extent smokes like a battle¬ 
field with- prairie fires. During the rains the flats must become 
a broken line of lakes. Below us lies' the shallow line of village, 


* M. Halfeld calls the northern part of 
this Sena “da barra da Manga," ami con¬ 
nects it to the south with the Serra do 
Bompe-dia. South of the eonfluenoo he 
places the Serras da Tabua and do 
Ti'uioheto. ' 

T Down stream, near tho town of 
Remanso, there is on the left bank a “Serra 
dos Golumis,” and a hill called “ Itn- 
coliuaita” is at the junction of tho Bio 
Freto with the Bio Grande. 


t The extreme bread tli^if tho riverine 
valley as determined by its tit butanes, 
lies between the Serra Grande or do 
Bipinhofo on the right (oast) and the 
hlghlumU that divide Minos Geraes from 
Goynz, under tho names Serra dos PiloSs, 
da Tiririca, dos Ardras and do Farand 
(called by St. Hil. Serra do S. Francisco o 
do Tocantins). Thus its extreme breadth 
would be 240 geographical miles from Bio 
de Janeiro to W. long. 4° (Rio). 
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and scattered near the junction are plots of bright and luxuriant 
sugar-cane. 

I did not neglect to inspect the Villa de Guaicuhy, distant 
from church to church about three-quarters of a mile. The patli 
wound along the right bank of the Bio das Velhns, which is 
only partially subject to inundations; their limit is denoted by 
green grass and thickly foliaged Almacegueiros (gum trees); 
the prettiest feature is the P&u de Arco de Flor Boxa—the 
red-flowered Bowdarque. This Bignoniu, rich with mauve-coloured 
trumpets, is used as an anti-syphilitic, and the cerne or heart 
is made to do the duty of lignum guaiacum. In places there is 
good ground for cotton grown annually, and “ topping ” would 
turn its fibre to lint; here the comparative aridity of the soil 
would save the trouble of cutting the tap root. The people 
sav that there is too much sand and too little water for coffee ; 
the “ Cafezal ” is an exception, and the best are in the Fazendas 
of Bompe-dia, Bejaflor, Canabruva, Mmnbuca. We crossed-a 
dwarf ridge of the usual slialy sandstone, and a fiuman now 
dry; beyond it lay Campo ground, dotted with a few cattle.* 
Two bulls eyed us curiously, but the novelist’s pet animal is here 
unknown. 

Presently we crossed by stepping over stones the normal 
bridge, the small Corrego da Porteirn, which drains the crescent¬ 
shaped Serra of the same name; other streams can be added 
to it, and thus there will be a sufficient water supply for the 
future city. Passing the Quartel or barracks, a more substantial 
house than usual, we issued into the square, where the superi¬ 
ority of the site at once became apparent. The floods reach 
only to the*' lower portion; the upper part slopes gradually up 
to the skirts of the stony hill, and affords a beautiful view of 
the double distances which buttress the riverine plain. At 
present the settlement consists only of the square, and the square 
has a tota^of forty-five tenements, not including the church. 
At present ■ it supports itself by exporting provisions, and it 

* In the true cattle-breeding countries, the surface of the ground is favourable, 
such fiB Texas and the Argentine Repub- while forage, possibly not of the best de- 
Hcs, a* few head turned out to graze and scription, abounds. On the other hand 
completely neglected multiply exceedingly the animals cannot live without salt, and 
in the shortest possible space Here, as in want of communication, by adding 400 to 
the southern part of the SSo Paulo Pro- 500 per cent, to the price, greatly limits 
vincc, they do not, and the cause is hardly the supply, 
apparent. The climate is excellent, and 
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imports from Joazeiro salt and dry goods, and from Januaiia 
saltpetre, hides, and sole leather. The post reaches it twice a 
month, on the 7th and the 27th. 

The vicar, Rev. P e Francisco da Mottn, was confessing at 
Desembrigo; I was sorry not to meet him, as all spoke liighly 
of his local information. The excellent Delegate insisted upon 
giving us coffee and sponge cake (pao dc 16); my companion 
bought at liis store a bit of cotton marked J. Bromley Moore; 
full of starch; leucom, and dextrin, it contrasted badly with the 
substantial home-made produce of Minas. Our friend led ns 
to the village school, which could easily be traced by the sound. 
The Brazilians have facetiously described the ru'd voce system, 
borrowed from the Arabs.* It should not, however,'be con¬ 
demned precipitately; it assists in forming pronunciation, it 
fixes the subject upon the memory, and it teaches abstraction of 
thought. My system of learning foreign tongues has long been 
to “read out loud,” and mentally to repeat whatever is said 
to me. The process is tedious, but it masters the language in 
three mouths. 

The fault of every old settlement in the Brazil, beginning with 
Rio de Janeiro, is the narrowness of the streets, and after a time 
it can hardly be corrected. We advised the Delegate to lay out 
the wide open space in regular parallelograms, with thoroughfares 
at least 100 yards broad, and thus to make ready for the days 
.when, pace the manes of Sir John Shelley, tramways will become 
universal. We visited the church in charge of a Sacristan, born 
about 1790. Fpunded some 150 years ago, bj r the piety of an old 
philanthropist, the Rev. P e Nicohui Pereira de Ba^’os, it faces 
the fair view to the setting sun. The stone front is jnerced with 
three windows, a door, and what by courtesy may be called a rose 
light, and the material is taipa, armed with mail of broken 
pottery wherever the rain strikes it. The bells depend from the 
normal gallows outside, and of the two Sacristies one is in ruins. 
Tnside there is an organ-loft, and the two plain wooden pulpits 
resemble magnified claret chests. The High Altar bears the 
Patroness , supported by Sao Miguel and by N* S‘ Mae dos 


* " Ouve se um concerto infernal o mflatre, grita o dincipulo, gritfto o» moni- 

monotono, wind, espede de canto des- tons, todos gntSo, c finalmen to ninguem 

compaasado e confnso, componto de gritos aprende " 
do lima modular ;To caper ini (frita o 
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Homens ; it lias been gilt, but I detected a bird’s nest in a cosy 
corner. On the left are two side chapels, one of S 10 Antonio, 
unfinished still, the other of Santa Anna, somewhat in the pier 
style of Baliin, and gilt by a devotee in the olden day, Joao da 
Rocha Guerreiro. Opposite Santa Anna is N a S* do Carmo in 
newer fashion, with pillars and capitals, the gift of Joaquim Joso 
Gaetano Brandao. The fourth is completely modern, columns 
resting on consoles, thf liberality of a Genoese, Antonio da Costa. 
The worst part of the Matrix was its floor; the nave was paved 
with loose boards, and the sanctuary with coffins and brass tacks, 
forming dates and initials. The sacristy had the huge boxes de 
rigueur, the waterless fountain, a spout projecting from a human 
face, and the stool and sieve confessional. 

Sr. Leandro lent me the last papers from Ouro Preto, and the 
Presidential annual reports, together with the original description 
of the SiTo Francisco by M. Halfeld. He had travelled little, 
and ignored even llio de Janeiro, yet he had collected a 
variety of information; his thirst for knowledge was unlimited, 
and he often spent half the night in study. He Was great upon 
the education question, and as a moderate politician he deplored . 
the excesses to which zeal and interest led, appropriately quoting 
the fable of the old man, his son awl the ass, to show how difficult 
it was to please even his own party. He wTote for me a variety 
of introductory letters to his friends on the Great River; in the 
Brazil generally the handwriting would have charmed Lord 
Palmerston, but the Delegate’s caligrapliy was positively copper¬ 
plate. We had every reason for being grateful to Sr. Leandro, 
and I embrace the first opportunity of expressing to him my best 
acknowledgments. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


TO THE RAPIDS OF THE PIRAPORA. 

WHAT “PIRAPORA” MEANS.—THE NAME “fllo FRANCISCO” EXPLAINED.—A 
NEW CREW.—THE PIRAPORA EXAMINED.—DIAMONDS.—ME STORM AND 
THE “DULL’S EYE.”—THE BARCA, OR YAWL.—THE “ HORSE-BOAT” WANTED. 
—THE BARQUEIRO, OR WATERMAN OF THE RIO DE SAO FRANCISCO.— HIS 
POETRY, HIS IMPROVISATION, AND HIS SUPERSTITIONS. 

. . . And streams as if created for his ubp, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand 
Sinuous or straight, now rapid and now Blow, 

Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades, 

Cmjier. 

"VVe were strongly advised to visit the Rapids of the Pirap6ra, 
which are said to he, after the Casca d’Anta at the beginning, and 
the Paulo Affonso at the end, the important feature upon the 
Rio de Sao Francisco. The word means a “fish leap,’” 1, and is 
applied to places on more than one Brazilian river; it has, how¬ 
ever, many significations. On the Tiete, in Sao Paulo, the 
people translate it “ Sign of fish,” making “ Pora ” a corruption 
of “ Bora.” t With a flush of joy I found myself upon the bosom 
of this glorious stream of the future, whose dimensions here¬ 
abouts average 700 feet. I had seen nothing that could he com¬ 
pared with it since my visit to the African Congo. In due time 
the banks will be levied, tire floods will be controlled, the bayous 
will be filled up, and the great artery will deserve to be styled a 
“ coelo gratissimus annus.” 

The author of the> Noticias do Brazil (1589) informs us that 

* Pin, or fly is, a fish, and pora, salto, in the open sea—that is to say, a whale." 
a leap. Thus Colonel Accioli explains it, "Bora," contracted from “Bor v£&,” is a 
“ lugar ondo o peixe salta." The word must verbal desinence corresponding with the 
not be written with St. Hil. (IIL ii. 213), Hindostani -wain in such expressions as 
” Pirapori.” - ” Cauheu bora," which a Hindfi would 

f The dictionaries explain pyra-pora by render “Fujne-wala ” 

“ fish-inhabitant, a great fish which lives 
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the once numerous imd now extinct tribes living near this river, 
the Cantos, the Tupinnmbas, the Tapuyas, the Tupides, the 
Amoi’piras, the Ubirnjaras, mid the Amazonas—of course there 
were Amazons—knew it as “ O Para,” the sea. The old Portu¬ 
guese explorers went down the coast with the Romish Calendar 
in hand, and thus the Rio de Siio Francisco (de Borja) derived its 
name front the Jesuit saint presiding over the 10th of October.* 
So Varnhagen assigns the honour to the little squadron of five 
caravels which, commanded by Joiio da Nova, and bearing on 
board as pilot the cosmographcr Vespucci, I sailed from Lisbon 
about the middle of Mav, 1501. It must not be confounded with 
the little Rio de Siio Francisco in the Province of Santa Catherine, 
a port also described bv the author of the Noticias (chap. 66); 
and it is ns well not to suggest California, by giving to it the 
Spanish form San Francisco, instead of the Portuguese Siio or 
San Francisco. J The river soon attracted the attention of those 
dwelling on the seaboard; like the Nile and the Congo, it floods 
during the dry season, and rice versa —sufficient to excite, in 
those days, the marvel-faculty.§ Adventurers who determined to 


* Thus we find the Piomontoiy of SSo 
lloquc first visited August 16 , Cape St 
Augustan, Aug. 28 , llio de RSo Miguel, 
Sept 29 ; Rio dc Silo Jcionymn, Sept 30, 
llio de Silo Francisco, Oct 10 ; llio das 
Virgens, Oct. 21 , Rio de Santa Lusia (tlic 
Rio Doee?), Dec. IS , Cape St Thom6, Dec 
21; Silo Salvador (la Bahia, Dec. 2n » Rio 
de Janeiro, .Tan. 1, 1502 ; Angra don Reis 
(Epiphany), Jan. 6 ; Island of S Sebastian, 
Jao. 20 , Rio oi Porto da S3o Vicente (Silo 
Paulo), Jan. 21. 

Frci Gfaspar Madre de Deus would attri¬ 
bute the naming of Silo Vicente to the 
tlect of Martim Affoneo de Souza, who 
touchod there on hie leturn from the Rio 
da Prata, Jan. 22, 1532. But the port is 
mentioned under the name of its saint in 
tho Diary of M. Afonso's brother, Pedro 
Ixipes de Souza, beforo the squadron in 
which he commanded a ship reached it. It 
is, moreover, found in the innp of Huytich, 
1508 (Varnhagen, i. 425). 

t Sr. Varnhagen (i. 27) ably rehabili¬ 
tates the nqme of Amerigo Vespucci, th'e 
god-father against whom for many years 
America, and even Europe, have been so 
furiously raging. He quotes tho Phisices 
: Compendium : Solamantice, 1520 (eight 
yeaxs"after Vespucci's death), “Priina est 
Asia, secuuda Africa, et tertia Europa . . 
.... addenda tamen reteribus incognita 


America a Vcsputio iuvente quie occidentum 
versus,” &c. Columbus did not complain 
of lnm, and the fortunate Genoese died 
(onvinced that he had discovered the 
Eastern portion of the “Indies," to which 
Oastolla added the term “Western " The 
lustoiian sensibly remarks (i. 27), “And 
the designation of ‘West Indies’ would 
best perpetuate for us tho work of Colum¬ 
bus and his genius in perseveringly working 
out a great idea. It will ever remind 
human nature of the l aspect due to genius, 
even where it greatly errs, inasmuch as 
these errors often lead to the discovery of 
truth, which in the exact sciences is reached 
by setting out at times from gratuitous 
hypotheses ” 

J This inadvertently has been made by 
stranger authors from Southey to Agassiz. 

I know only one who has avoided it, Lieut. 
Netscher, “Lea Hollandais au Brdsil,” 
1853. 

If The same is the case with the Para¬ 
guay <i of the Bahian Mediterranean; in 
fact, with all the streams which in these 
latitudes rise west of the sea-fringing up¬ 
lands ; they flood during the dry season, 
and they shrink when the coast rains set 
in- The reason is simply that the dry 
season of the coast to the rainy season of 
the interior. 
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solve this great mysteiy, anti who probably had heard of the then 
abundant “ Brazil wood,” and mines of gold and silver, ascended 
as far as the Great Rapids in early days. The “protomartyr” 
was one Sebastiao Alvares, of Porto Seguro, whcj was sent to 
explore by the second governor of the captaincy of Pernambuco, 
Luiz de Brito de Almeida, who succeeded Duarte Coelho de 
Albuquerque.* After four years of travel he and his twenty men, 
an insufficient force, were massacred—there lias been many a 
“Bloody Rim” in these regions. Presently Joao Coelho de 
Souza ascended more than one hundred leagues above the Rapids, 
and published a Roteiro, now curious. 

Two new men were hired to guide us in the “ tender ” canoe, 
which they described as very “violenta e banzeira,” crank and 
kittle. We eyed curiously the contrasts of the new stream with 
that which we had lately left. Here the water was of a transparent 
green, like the mighty Zaire; it is said to be “ heavier,” when 
drunk, than that of the Rio das Vellias; the influents, often so 
deeply embedded as to be now useless, were clear, especially when 
they drained little bayous on the sides. The water seemed to 
break even from the stiff clay, which was in places caving in. 
The Corona were either mere sandbanks, lines of gravel or lumps 
of boulder, or clothed with the Arinda, which in places grows 
twenty feet high. Cattle, here the chief produce, made them 
their favourite haunts. The barreiro, or salt lick, cribbled the 
sides, but we lost the aluminous white rash which distinguished 
the Rio das Vellias. The banks were cut and graded into steps 
by the receding floods, and where not broken by “ riachos,” they 
were above high-water mark. In places there were heaps of 
decayed leaves crushed and pressed together; they formed layers 
often 3 —& feet deep. At noon we passed on the left bank ledges 
caked over with hard “ C£ngawater trickled from it upon the 
loose Cascalho and the - felspatliic clay of the Silo Joao Mine. 
Tliis is a true diamantine formation. A natural pier projected 
from the right side, hard clay deeply tinged with iron; and the 
violence of the floods was shown by a tree root, w r eigliing at least 

i 

* Here the Nuticias para a Histoiia e about the cud of 1573 governed the Cop- 
a Geographia daa NagoOs ultramarinaa taincy of Bahia. I). Coelho de Albuquerque 
(March 1, 1869), which has a chapter, (the Becond Donatory, not to be confounded 
(No. 20), 11 On the Greatness of the Rio with Duarte Coelho the First) beeame in 
de SSo Francisco and its Sources,” seems to 1500, thud governor of Pernambuco, 
he incorrect. Luiz de Brito do Almeida 
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a ton, and lodged in the fork of a fig, whose gigantic limbs were 
distorted by the burden. 

All this region is of the greatest beauty and fertility ; when the 
Bio das Velhas shall have been opened it will become the garden 
of the land. On the banks were many clearings and small sugar 
plots, with which the owners are ready to part. Beds of melons 
show that the fruit has now grown to be a favourite, and will, 
presently, become the doily bread; * the Mangui Hibiscus and the 
Castor shrub here stind thirty feet, and everywhere we saw 
the broad-leaved Brazilian tobacco growing half wild; the people 
prefer to pay heavily for the gifts of Baependy and Pomba. In 
the patches of cultivation the women had stuck, as in Harar-land, 
a cow’s horn on an upright stick, to keep off the evil eye—por 
ollio da gente. Fishermen and boys appeared at times, and the 
negroes and negresscs washed by the waterside; here there is no 
cause to fear the crocodilo or the slaver. Before the banks were 
sloped cuttings of sugar-cane, ready for planting in October if the 
rains be early, if not in November. A fish hung lifeless, hooked 
to the stern of a small canoe, whose beak was the wedge-formed 
projection used in Africa as a handle ; and the turkey buzzards 
were hard at work upon a dead terrapin (Kagado), which infatuated 
humanity in these regions will not eat. 

During the ascent we hugged the left bank as closely as possible ; 
the descent was, till struck by the storm, via the “ fio de agua,” 
or mid-stream, crossing to the headlands and points round which 
the current swings. The distance was said to be five leagues, 
and if so each league must represent six and a half geographical 
miles. 1 Af^er nearly nine hours of hard work, we doubled a 
wooded projection from the left bank, and sighted the Cachoeira 
of the Pirapora. The break is now at its worst; like most others, 
it is easier to pass during the rains, and the more water upon it 
the better. 

The Pirapora differs from anything that we have yet viewed; it 
is a superior article in quality as well as in quantity. This is, in 
fact, partly a true fall, divided into two sections; but we have 

The fruit is of two kinds, the melancia, , and the same is the belief in the Southern 
Vr water melon, and the rnelfio, musk ' United Staten: few will touch the frujt 
melon. The former ia a great favourite when working in the son, 
with the barquemen, who, seem to have its + It is about six leagues west of the Rio 
name ever in their mouths. Yet they de- das Velhas. 
dare that it gives them "dumb chills,” 
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come a long way to see a small sight, and we tremble to think 
what Paulo Alfonso may really be. On the western bank rises a 
lumpy hill, the Curral da Pirapora—some day it will be 'built 
over—at whose foot is a narrow stony beach. The course of the 
Rio de Sfto Francisco is here from south to north, and the rocky 
mass crosses it in ledges and scattered blocks, mostly disposed 
diagonally. There are evidently several breaks, and southwards 
the dark blue of the swift gliding river, backed by the light azure 
of the Saco Redondo range, contrast with the boiling raging flood 
that forms the “ foreground.” 

Glad to stretch our cramped limbs we landed at the Porto da 
Pirapora, on th§ right or eastern bank, and proceeded'to inspect 
the Caehoeira from above. The path led through “ Barandao,” n 
caricature of the Arraial da Manga; its principal features were 
huge seines and large fish, split, hung on gallows to sun dry. 
The people do not export this produce, but sell it only to passing 
mule troops. Finding that we did not trade, and suspecting us 
of being agents of Government, they were scantily civil, but they 
offered for purchase their refuse “desmonte”—sand without 
diamonds. The dogs were even more churlish than their masters. 
Had we had tobacco and other small matters for barter we might 
have been received in another way. 

At first we walked over loose sand; the rest of the right bank 
is a flooring of rock, which probably extends far under the 
eastern bank. The natural course of the water is to this side, 
and canoes prefer it during the floods. M. Liais opines that 
canalization would here be easy; it is hard however to predicate 
tliis until careful piercings shall have been made. • M. Halfeld 
proposes sluice gates, moreover, which the French authority does 
not consider necessaiy.* There is no danger of the Brazil under¬ 
taking any such work in the present generation, t 

The stone platform is composed of slabs, some forty feet long, 
and mostly narrow; the cleavage is perpendicular with the stream 

* M. Liais makes the length of the This would give a velocity of only 3 to 4 
Pirapora obstacle a total of one kilomotre, metres or yards per Bccomt. 
and the difference of level 8 55 metres, 
t The estimates for opening forty leagues are as follows ■— 

Canalizing up the Pirapora . 1,400-OOOJOOO 

To the Caehoeira Ghmnde .... 4 , 100 : 000$000 

To the Porto das Melancias .... 3,200-0001000 


Total 


8,700:000$000 say £370,000, 
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and the water-turned pot-holes and channels, cut a yard and more 
in depth, show the effect of floods. The substance is generally a 
hard compact gneiss (grauwacker sandstein, gris traumatico) of 
light purple tinge, dotted with specks of mica glistening white. 
We found also sandstones and impure calcaire which effervesced 
but little under acids. From this point we could easily dis¬ 
tinguish the two main steps separated by about 700 yards, a 
length which makes the slope of the rock planes appear very 
gentle. The upper rt.pid, six feet high, seemed more formid¬ 
able than the lower of about seven feet. Near the right 
bank these form eatadupas, or true falls; they arc also garnished 
with escadinhas (little ladders), miniature cascades in gerbs and 
jets, rushing furiously down small narrow tortuous channels, 
between the teeth of jagged stone-saws, and tumbling over dwarf 
buttresses. Thus the total height between the upper and the 
lower “smooths” is thirteen feet; above the break the stream 
narrows to 1800 feet, whilst below, at the Porto da Piraporn, 
where the serpentine arms, after crossing and dividing between 
the boulders, unite, the bed broadens to 3500. During the dries 
the fair waj-, if it may so be called, is a tliin sheet of water near 
the western bank; no ajojo, however, can pass, canoes must be 
unladen and towed up, and without a good pilot there is immi¬ 
nent risk. At the present season it is broken by outcrops of 
rock, and during the floods it has dangerous whirlpools. 

The Pirapdra is a serious obstacle. It is not insurmountable, 
but it would cost more money, and take a longer time to remove, 
than all the most serious obstructions upon the Bio das Velhas. 
No work coijld be carried on in the rainy season, and the inunda¬ 
tions would damage the labour done during the dries. Hands 
would have to be sent here at a great expense, and even on this 
most wealthy soil imported provisions would be required. Above 
it also the Bio de Sao Francisco becomes a mass of rapids, and - 
when you clear one you are within hearing of another. Canoes 
ascend with difficulty to the mouth of the Abaete.* M. Liais accu¬ 
rately surveyed as high as the embouchure of the Paraopeba, and 
he found that no expense would clear more than a hundred 
leagues of its course. 

Betuming to the Porto, we visited the diamond diggings, which 

• Etymologically, the true man (fiM, the stream which produced the celebrated 
man, and did, rentable), or hero. Tlun is diamond in 1792. 
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are of some antiqufy; formerly gold was washed* but this 
industry has now ended. The gem, which comes, perhaps, from 
afar, is found in the Cascalho arrested by the rocks. Most 
probably the Caixiio or hollow nt the foot of each fall would yield 
a better supply. About a dozen men raising “ desmonte ” from 
a pot-hole (panella) between two boulders deeply channelled out 
by the joint action of sand, gravel, and water. For small and 
valueless stones they asked per vintem (two grains) from 12 $000 
to 14 $ 000, something above the London prices. 

This part of the Sao Francisco should be eminently diaman- 
• tiferous. On the east it drains the Gerro, which we have already 
visited. To the west it receives the washings of the Rio 
Bambuliy (of old Bamboi), which falls in south of the city Dores 
do Indaia. Beyond it is the Rio Indaia, or Andaia, where in 
May, 1800, Hr. C'outo’s party took from one hole forty-two 
stones. Further north is the Ribciruo do Borracliudo, which also 
gave one gem; and its neighbour is the Abaete, draining the old 
Sertfto Diainantino. These four streams, to mention no others, 
issue from the eastern flanks of the great chain, whose western 
counterlopes supply the diamonds of Bagngom. Further north 
is the Sen'a da Gamelleira and the valley of the Somno, an 
eastern branch of the well-known Paracatu. 1 will allude to these 
rich diamantine deposits as we pass them. 

During the last night a raw south wind had set in from the 
mountains*, and told us that rain had fallen there. It was the 
beginning of the wet season, but the people called the showers 
Chuvas da Queimada—of the bush-burning. Prairie fires are popu¬ 
larly said everywhere to bring down water; they sublimate a vast 
mass of humidity, the heat and steam rise, a cool draught supplies 
their place, and thus the atmosphere cannot support the conden¬ 
sation. In the temperate parts of North America, during the fall 
of the leaf, the tree-trunks restore to the ground the juices which 
spring injected into the wood-pores, and hence the phenomenon of 
streams swelling without a drop of rain. Here, however, though 
the diy seasoq was just ended, the vegetation is assuming its 
vernal green. 

As we began the descent lightning flashed from the east, 
the south, and presently from all the horizon, followed by low 
grumblings of thunder. To the right hand appeared the Olha 
de Boi, or bull’s eye; it is not, however, the white patch under 
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the blftck.arch of the African tornado. Here the sign is a little 
section of distant rainbow glistening in all its colours against the 
slaty grey background of the discharging cloud, and showing that 
a gale will blow up from the falling shower. Mostly we shall see 
it in the east, meaning therefore in the afternoon, and when it is 
accompanied by wind that sinks the thermometer 8° (F.), we shall 
expect a patter of rain, and a storm like a charge of cavalry. 
The people call it either simply or “ com rabo de gallo ”—accom¬ 
panied by cirrus. Presently our cranky canoe was struck by 
the gale (rajada de vento), one of the especial dangers of the Sao 
Francisco. The east wind was heard roaring from afar; and, as, 
it came down upon the stream, white waves rose after a few 
minutes, subsiding as easily when the gale had blown itself out. 
In July, 1867, a white squall of the shortest possible duration 
carried off the tiles from the roofs of Gnnicuhy. 

Our men preferred the leeward bank upon which the blast 
broke, leaving the water below comparatively dead, and thus they 
escaped the risk of falling trees. The surface of the central 
channel being now blocked by the fierce wind, the side current, a 
backwater during our ascent, bore us swiftly down. It was very 
dark at 7'30 r.M., when we climbed the steep and slippery bank 
of the Manga. Shortly the thunder growled angrily overhead, 
and heavy rkm fell, fortunately upon a tight roof. This was the 
first wet weather which we had experienced since July 21, and it 
began a season desolate as a fete-day in England. 

At the Manga we saw for the first time the “ Barca,”* which 
reminded my companion of the Mississippi “ yaD£” It has been 
introduced only during the last forty years; before that time all 
the work was done by ajojos and canoes. The shape is probably 
taken from the Douro, but here the form is more in Dutch style, 
round and spoon-shaped to suit the stream; it wants also the 
immense Portuguese caudal fin, though by no means without a 
large and powerful rudder. The planks are of the best woods in 
the country, Cedro and Yinhatico, the keel is of Aroeira, and the 
huge ribs (costellas or cavemas), together with the heavy cross¬ 
pieces and gangways, are of the stout, tough Bosca. The average 
length may be 46 feet by 14 broad, drawing 8, 4 to 6 feet when 

* Barco is the general tern for large lige ; for instance, “trivella,” the ang- 
ciaft, whilst Barca is larger. In thus point mentative form of “ tri vello," Somo 
Portuguese agrees with the Italian, which authorities, however, make Barca the 1 ■ 
makes the feminine major' than the mascu- smaller'. 
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loaded, and carrying some 400 urrobas, reckoned by rapaduras or 
sugar cakes, each about 4 lbs. At Salgado w&s built the N* S“ 
da Coi^eigao da Praia, How broken up; she was 81 feet 
long and 6 feet in the water. These large craft are always flat- 
bottomed (de prato) to work off shoals. Keels are dangerous, 
as they cause upsets when the current carries them to the shal¬ 
lows. The b6ws and stern are raised, as in the old caravel, and 
the cargo is matted over or covered with hides in the centre, 
leaving a narrow trampway of plank at each side. Above the 
Paulo Affonso the toldo or standing awning is unwisely placed in 
the stern so as to catch every puff of wind. The lower riverines 
2>refer the cabin in the bows, and diminish its dimensions. It is 
made in tunnel shape, resembling the surf-boats of the Guinea 
coast, and it is worthy of imitation by the dwellers on the upper 
stream. The stern-cabin, which from 8 feet long sometimes 
takes up a quarter of the length, is of solid planking, in the poorer 
sort arched and matted with fronds of the Indaia or the Camalniba 
palm, or even with common grass; the ends hang over both sides 
so as to carry off the rain. A rich trader assumes some fine 
name, as the “ Barone za de Minas,” displays a flag with a “ Santa 
Maria,” and lias doors and glass windows. His cabin, which is 
also liis shop, is fitted up with shelves for goods; lie comfortably 
swings a hammock, and he disdains to sit at tab® without a 
table-cloth. 

The crew of a moderate-sized craft may be ten men, the 
extremes being six and fourteen. The pilot stands or sits at his 
rudder on the ^®teed stern. His men, dressed in white kilts, 
and at times in tattered shirts, with hats of leather or straw, have 
hard work. Their poles, 21 to 23 feet long, are much heavier 
than those of the ajdjo, and like the Bedouin lance, require a 
practised hand. They also work huge oars like sweeps, one man 
pulling whilst another pushes. ‘ During the floods they must creep 
up at the rate of two leagues per diem, wearing, as they say, holes 
in their chests, and exposed to all the insects of the shore; lienee 
as a rule they igake only one trip per annum, and at the beginning 
of the rains tjiey return home to cultivate for themselves or for 
others * 

tr 

I was surprised at the absence of sails; they were seen at only 
two places, Pilao Arcado, and ** Joazeiro and even there they 
were limited to femes crossing the stream. The people declared 
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that the channel, besides being studded with snags, was too 
tortuous. This, however, is very far from being the case. They 
also feared sudden gusts (Pcs de Vento or Bedemoinhos), which 
would cause accidents. The chief reason is, doubtless, ignorance. 
On the Low’d* Sao Francisco, where the sea-breeze from the south¬ 
east sets in regularly at 9 a.m., every barca goes up under sail and 
at steamer pace. 

The Upper Sao Francisco has its regular trade winds, which 
vary with night and day, and still more with the seasons. The 
east, sometimes veering towards the north, is called the Vento 
Geral,* and it often acts as a “ soldier’s w'ind,” useful both ways. 
By night in the low’d* parts of the stream it is followed by a 
Terral or land-breeze from the west. Of this “vent traversier ” 
also the barca-men declare that with canvas their boats would be 
driven out of the channel. 1 During the four rainy months, 
which of course are different in the different sections of the river, 
and which as a rule follow’ the southing and the northing sun, the 
trade shifts to south with westing, and thus blow’s down stream. 
The regularity of the meteor suits admirably not only for sailing 
but for all maimer of simple and economical machinery. 

In this portion of the Brazil, where the simplest labour-saving 
contrivance^ arc unknown, they have never heard of the “ horse- 
boat,” now so common upon the streams of Continental Europe, 
and still used in the United States. The machinery might easily 
be adapted to the rafts and boats. A platform some seven feet 
long, and raised at an angle of 20° to 31°, faces Om stern, and the 
animal is taught to w r alk up it. It is composed'Wsome forty-two 
slabs, each four inches square, and the hard, unelastic woods of the 
country would supply the best material. Connected by vertical 
joints of iron, which work loosely upon one another, forming an 
endless band or chain, the platform is fastened to an “idler” 
axle in the fore flooring and aft to the tranverse tree which works 
the paddles. This portion is made fast to strong uprights, 
and the diameter of the working wheel is about 3 :1 of the axle. 


* The regular east wiml of tho Amazons 
is also known as “Vento Geral" (Mr. 
Bates, i. 218). 

t “The fault of the vessels navigating 
the Amazon is the breadth of beam and tho 
want of soil. I am confident that a clipper- 
built vessel, sloop, or rather ketch-riggcd, 


with a large mainsail, topsail, topgallant- 
sail, apd studding-sails—the last three 
fitted to set going up before the wind, and 
to strike, masts and all, ao as to beat down 
with the current under mainsail, jib and 
jigger—would make good passages between 
Par& and Ego&s " (Lieut. Herndon, 262). 
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Thus it would be easy to get over thirty miles per diem with a 
tithe of the present toil. 

At the Manga I dismissed 1 with the highest recommendations 
to future travellers my good old pilot, Chico Diniz and his stout¬ 
hearted companion, Joao Pereira. The expense was 190$000, 
but on the Rio dasVelhas wages are How ut a fancy price ; on the 
Sao Francisco there is a regular demand and supply. Joaquim 
volunteered to accompany me, but he was sliort-siglited and soft- 
bodied. The “ Mcnino ” agreed to remain with me on condition 
of being supplied with a return passage from Joazeiro. On the 
great stream barquemen do not leave their beat; it is the custom 
to engage them per travessia or trip, of which, as will be seen, 
there are eleven. I hired the cousins Manuel Casimiro de Oli¬ 
veira and Justino Francisco da Concei^fto ; both were very dark, 
and the latter, 6 l’eet 3 inches long, reminded me of Long Gulcd 
the Somal. They were well acquainted with the water, civil and 
obliging, but they lacked the pluck and bottom of the Highlander 
crew. 

As a rule the worst hands offer themselves to the stranger, and 
thus he may find himself in great trouble. All men are here 
more or less amphibious; the canoe, as they say, is their horse. 
The real barqueiro is a type as peculiar as the bargee of olden 
days in England; he is also a free-born man; few traders like to 
employ slaves. More handy than a sailor with us, like the Afri¬ 
can, he is perfectly acquainted with all the small industries neces¬ 
sary to his comfort; he can build his house or his dug-out, and 
make his tiles his clothes—arts which among the civilised 
demand division of labour. Thus he is mostly inferior to those 
of his own class in more advanced lands where society has split up 
into thin strata. Here, as elsewhere, it is wonderful how little 
foul language is used. The same has been remarked of the North 
American backwoodsmen, and'the aborigines of both countries 
know, we are told, neither swearing nor abuse, “bad man” being 
the worst reproach. The good specimen is quiet, intelligent, 
tolerably hardy^ and perfectly respectful to his Patrfto, the pro¬ 
prietor or hirer of the boat. He usually eschew^ drink altogether, 
fearing the drunken quarrels to which it leads. The worst lot is 
rough as its own barque, and desperately addicted to strong 
waters and women, to the nightly Samba and Pagodi, the local 
“ orgie.” My last gang will be a good specimen of the bad. *. 

vol. n. , p 
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All are headstrong, a race of “ autonomoi,” who will have their 
own way, and who do not like to be directed or contradicted. 1 
was advised to carry plenty of spirits and tobacco to prevent them 
jumping ashore at eveiy house. They have enormous appetites, 
which come, they say, from the shaking of the barca. This is 
probably an “ Indian ” derivation; the savages, we are told, 
would sacrifice everything for food, and ate with the voracity of 
jaguars. Although they know that it is injurious, the barqueiros 
delight, like the Peruvians, in rapadura or Cliancaca sugar; I 
have seen a man eat 2 lbs. of it at a sitting. They have the usual 
Portuguese and tropical horror of fresh milk ; on the other hand, 
the soured form, here called Coalliada, and in Hindostan <f Dalii,” 
has a high reputation; it certainly is antibilious. The rest of 
the diet is Jacubn, which has been before mentioned, sun-dried 
meat, water melons, and beans * with lard. Almost all smoke, a 
few take snuff, and very few chew. 

A characteristic of the barqueiro is his aptitude for mild slang¬ 
ing and chaffing, the latter being a practice abhorrent to the 
Brazilian mind in general. “ O fcJenhor e muito cacuador ”—a 
great joker—means that you are not pleasant. He has also the 
habit of the Hindu palanquin-bearer carrying a “ griffin,” and 
will, if impudent, extemporise songs about his patron. The lan¬ 
guage renders the rhyme easy, but the stranger is astonished by 
the facility with which men and women squatting on their heelst 
answer one another in Amabtean verse, made without,a moment’s 
thought. Although we have had an Ettrick Shepherd, many 
deride the pastorals wherein the swains prefer^oetry to prose. 
They should hear the barqueiro of the Sao Francisco Biver 
capping verses with his “ young woman,” and making songs about 
everything in general. Similarly the opera is held to be fictitious 
and unreal because emotions and passions are expressed in music ; 
but the negroes of Central Africa show b} r chaunting when their 
sorrow is deepest, and the South American Botocudos evince 
excitement by singing instead of speaking. "Ils ne par lent plus ; 
ils chantent,” says the traveller. 

* This is on excellent food, not only for garia). There are many-others, 
cattle (70 per cent, of nourishment to 60 *t This position is usual in the wild parte 
of oats). The principal species of these of the Brazif. The eye familiar with it ha 
Papilionacee are FeijSo Pjeto (Phaseolus Eastern lands is struck by it when the 
deraaua), FeijSo Carrapat© (P. tumidus and squatter wears the garb of the West, 
splimricus), and Peijfto Mulatinlio (P. vul- 
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Naturally the subject matter is mostly amorous. The 
barqueiro delights in.screaming “a largas guelas,” at the top of 
his voice, some such verse as 

Hontem vi uma dama 
For meu rispeito ohorar. 

He eternally praises the C6r de Canella or brunette of these 
regions, and he is severe upon those of the sex who dare to 
.deceive the poor mule-trooper or boatman. - 

Mulher <jue engona tropciro 
- Mcreee couro dobrado 

Coitadinho tropeiro coitodo ! (chorus). . 

lie thus directs Mariquinha to put the kettle on:— 

Bota o frango na panolla 
Quanda vejo cousa boa 
N3o posso deixar pcrdcr. 

0 Pilota (chorus). 

Some of the songs still haunt my ears, especially one wliich much 
resembled “ Sam ’All.” The more and the louder they sing the 
better for the journey; it seems to revive them as the bell does 
the mule. 

The superstitions of the barqueiro are as numerous as his 
chaunts. He believes firmly in the Duende or Goayaj£ra, wizard 
and witch, the Lobishomem or loup-garou of Portugal, the Angai, 
the Anhanga,* the Alma or ghost, the Esqueleto or skeleton 
apparition, the Gallo Preto, or bad priest turned into a black cock, 
and the Gapetinha or imp. They have curious tales about the 
Cavallo de Agua and other fabulous animals. This l»cast is the 
size of a small colt, round-lioofed, red-haired, and fond of brows¬ 
ing on the banks. The “ Menino ” declares that he saw it in a 
pogao or kieve below the Cachoeira dos Geraes in the Bio das 


* Angai in the “Tesoro de la lingua 
guarani” is translated “the evil spirit," 
also called Giropary, Juvupari, and Jeru- 
pari. 1 presume that it was really applied 
to that injured man or to some -ghost that 
had made itself notoriously unpopular. 
Anhanga is Anglicised “phantom" (phan¬ 
tasma) from “anho.” alive, and “anga,” 
ghost, soul, spirit: thus it means soul 
only — soul without body. Of course, 
“soul’’ and “spirit” are civilised terms 


applied to a barbarous idea. They denote 
subjectivities which may be reduced to the 
totality of central and nervous action The 
Alma is like Dr. Johnson’s, or rather Mr, 
Cave’s “ghost”—“something of a sha¬ 
dowy being." Nobrega and Anchieta wrote 
Anhanga, Yves D'Evreux, Aignan, Bar- 
n&re, Anaanh; and other forms used upon 
the Continent and the Islands are Unican 
(iran-hune *), Hyorocan, Amignao, and 
Amignaqg(P Denis). 
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Velhas, anil that a youth fired at it. Perhaps it may be the 
Lamantin, so well known in the Amazonas waters, but I am not 
aware that the Peixe boi (Manatus Amazonicus) has been found 
here. The Cachorrinlia d’Agua or water-pup has a white coat 
and a golden star upon the forehead; whoever sees it will com¬ 
mand all the gifts of fortune. The Minhocao or large worm, the 
Midgard, the Great Sea Serpent, the Dabbat-el-Arz of the Arabs, 
plays a part as important as the Dragon in China. It is 120 feet 
long by 2 in diameter, barrel shaped, scaleless, bronze-coloured,, 
and provided with a very small niustaclied mouth. The Minhocao 
is a perfect “Worm of Wantlcy” in point of anthropophagy. 
St. Hilaire (III. ii. 130) heard of it in the Lagda Feia of Goyaz. 
At first he believed it to be the Gymnotus Cara])a, then a gigantic 
Lepidosiren. Col. Aceioli (p. 8) holds it to be an extinct monster. 
Castclnau (ii. 53 ) speaks of it in the Araguaya. It was 30 to 40 
metres in length, and the terrible voice resounded for many 
leagues. Halfeld (Helatorio, 119) mentions that his men mistook 
for it a tree trunk, and thinks it fabulous. Farther down we shall 
pass a part of the bank which has been injured by the Big Worm, 
and many educated men have not made up their minds upon the 
subject. The superstition is evidently of “ Indian ” origin.* 

All these legends have a taint of the Tupy, grotesque savage 
who best adorned his person by spreading upon a coat of gum the 
hashed plumery of gaudy birds, in fact who invented tarring and 
feathering by applying it to himself; experimentum in corpore vili. 
Classical, and worthy to rank with the Sea Fairy Tales, however, 
is the Mae d’Agua, a spirit, a naiad, a mermaid who aspires to 
be a mer-jpatron, and who inhabits the depths of Brazilian 
rivers. Of perfect form, utterly disdaining the fish-tail, and 
clothed only in hair glittering like threads of gold, she is also a 
siren. Her eyes exercise irresistible fascination, and none can 
withstand the attraction of her voice. She is fond of boys, like 
most of her sex, when arrived at a certain age, and she seduces 
beautiful boatmen. Unlike the churlish Undines and Melusines 

* Thus Lieut. Herndon (Chapter 8), called in the Lengua Inga (Inca), ‘Yacu 
speaking of the Lake Country of the Upper Mama,’ or mother of the waters ; and the 
Amazons, remarks, “Many of these lakes Indians never entei a lake with which they 
are, according to the traditions of the are not familiar that they do not set up on 
Indians, guarded by an immense serpent, obstreperous clamour with their horns, 
which is able to raise such a tempest in the which the snake'is sajd to answer, thus 
lake as to swamp their canoes, when it giving them warning of its presence." 
immediately swallows the peoplp. It is 
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of Europe, when she proposes a change, she dismisses her lovers 
with great wealth. Goiifjalves Dias, the poet, has made of her a 
malevolent pixy, a Lurelei, whose object is to drown youth; but 
he takes away none of her charms. 

Olha a bella creator a 
Quc d"ntro d’ngua se vO! 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE BIO DE SAO FRANCISCO. 

THE SYSTEM OP THE STREAM.—ITS SOURCE.—DIRECTION.—LENGTH.—MAGNI¬ 
TUDE.—GEOLOGY. — GLAZED ROCKS—IRON DEPOSITS—WEALTH OP VALLEY. 
—THE RIVER CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH COLONISATION, AND AS 
A LINE OP COMMUNICATION.—THE XUVERS OP THE BRAZIL GENERALLY. 
—DEPLORABLE NEGLECT OP WATER COMMUNICATION. —RIVERS VERSUS 
RAILWAYS.—THE RIO DAS VELHAS ^PREFERABLE TO THE UPPER Slo 
FRANCISCO.—ESTIMATES FOR CLEARING THE BIO DAS VELHAS, BY M. 
LIAIS— ESTIMATES FOR CLEARING THE RIO DE SAO FRANCISCO BY M. 
HALPELD.—ESTIMATES OP M. DE LA MARTINIQUE. —THE AUTHOR’S OWN 
ESTIMATES.—STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE RIO DAS VELHAS BEGUN BY M. 
H. DUMONT.—STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE RIO DE S&0 FRANCISCO BY THE 
COUNCILLOR MANOEL PINTO DE SOUZA DAN TAS.—CREATION OP NEW 
PROVINCE ON THE SXO FRANCISCO RIVER.—GENERAL VIEW OP THE GREAT 
LINE OP COMMUNICATION.—ITS BENEFITS TO THE EMPIRE. 

11 One of the best gifts of nature, in so grand a channel of communication, 
Bcems here wilfully thrown away.”— Darnin, Naturalist .’« Voyage, Chap. vii. 

Lieutenant Mauhy is undoubtedly correct when he remarks 
that the valleys of the Amazons and the Mississippi are commer¬ 
cial complements of each other, one supplying what the other 
lacks in the great commercial round. The geographical homo¬ 
logy of the riverine formations in the Northern and Southern 
divisions has also heen remarked by many writers. The Amazons 
represents the comparatively diminutive Laurentian system.* 
The Bio de la Plata is the Mississippi, the Paraguay is the 
Missouri, and the Parana is the Ohio, whilst the Pilcomayo, the 
Bermejo, and the Salado are the Plata, the Arkansas, and the 
Bed Biver. 

The Bio de Sao Francisco has been trivially compared with 
the Mississippi and with the Nile. It presents an analogy with 


* Hu. valleys' of the' Amazons and the Paraguay Hirers con easily he connected like 
v tho8e of the St. Lawrenoeeftnd the Mississippi. 
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the African Niger, but none with those of North America. One 
of many, it rises in the South, flows to the North with easting, 
and near the end of its course it bends eastwards and disem¬ 
bogues into the Atlantic. It is the external segment of sundry 
similar sections of circles, bounded by basins draining north 
to the Amazons, and west and south-west to the Parana-Plata: 
the included arcs are the great Jequitinhonha and the Doce rivers. 
Further South is the Parahyba do Sul, and South again the 
Ribeira de Iguape.* Except the latter all these streams burst 
through the barriers which more or less developed subtend this 
part of the South American, as they do the corresponding portion 
of the African, seaboard. 

The oldest traditions (Noticias do Brazil, 1580) derived from 
the savages, make the Sao Francisco rise in a “ groat and famous 
lake which it would be very desirable to discover.” Luccock 
(p. 530) remarks, “in the St. Francisco and the Parana we beheld 
the drains of an immense internal lake, bounded on the cast by 
the Serros Frio and Mantiqueira, on the south by that of Mara- 
cana, and on the west by those which separate the Parana from 
the Paraguay, or lie beyond those streams. The waters of this 
ancieut elevated Rea have burst their barriers in S. lat. 15° and 
20°, and are still wearing their channels deeper at the Falls of 
Pirapora in the north, and Setcquedas in the south; just as the 
Lakes Eric and Ontario, in North America, will, in all proba¬ 
bility, be drained by wearing away the impediments which now 
form the Falls of Niagara.” M. llalfeld (Relatorio, p. 108) 
is inclined to think that the Serras of “Ibyajmba,” t and the 
Itacuti&ra, Brejo and Itacaratu, with the minor features near 
the Monte Escuro were of old the walls of an extensive “ salt¬ 
water sea.” He drains it off through the Rapids of Itaparica 
(317 leagues t) which burst and formed the great future Paulo 
Affonso. Salinas abound upon its line, the grits and calcareous 

* This stream rise s to the east or sea- celebrated Pytignam tribe was originally 
ward side of the great Serra do Mar, Iby-tiva-cua-jara, the lords of the land- 
which in the southern province of SSo valley. According to M Unmet, of 
Paulo bonds away from the shore. The Bahia, the height of the range does not 
etymology is “yg," water, “cua,” belt, exceed 2200 metres. Mr. Keith John- 
and “ip<5," a<place where. I reserve the stone has adopted Ibiapaba, and Gardner 
ltihcira for a future volume. informs ns that tlio Portuguese name is 

+ Sr. J de Alencar prefers to write Serra Vermelha. M. Halfeld writes Hip- 
“ Ibyapaba." Vieira translates it "Terra piapaba 

aporada,” and Martins explains it by $ M. Halfeld’s first league was at the 
"Iby,”land, and "pabe,” all. “Iby" Pirapora, and he places the junction of 
is often corrupted • thus the name of the the Bio du Velfeas. 
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marls contain an abundance of salt (chloride of sodium), and 
Chilian saltpetre (nitrate of soda), * and as in the Valley of thg 
Indus the Sal da terra effloresces during the dry season. I may 
add that the presence of iodine would explain the absence of 
goitre, and the fact that the cocoa-nut palm flourishes at such 
abnormal distances from the ocean. 

The main source of the Rio de Sao Francisco is in the eastern 
versant. of the Serra da Canastra, the great central platform of 
Minns Geraes, between S. lat. 20° and 20° 30' and TV. long. 3° 
(Rio de Janeiro). “ From the gap of a perpendicular rock more 
than 1000 feet high,” says the Baron von Eschwege, “ bursts the 
principal nascent of the Sao Francisco.” The spot was visited 
by St. Hilaire (III. i. 184), and “ tore from him a cry of admira¬ 
tion.” He gives to the Casca d’Anta Cascade 667 feet of 
altitude, and he remarks " qu’ou se tache de se representer la 
reunion de tout ce qui charmc dans la Nature ; le plus beau 
ciel, des roches eleves, une cascade mnjestueuse, les eaux les 
plus limpides, la verdure la plus fraiche, enfin des bois vierges 
qui presentent toutes les formes de la vegetation des tro- 
piques.” 

The waters of the young river sweep from west to east for a 
distance of about fifty-five and a half lengues, and are mere 
mountain torrents. Before receiving the Paraopeba the breadth 
of the united stream is 140 metres, and the maximum depth 3‘25 
metres, with a discharge of 130 cubic metres per second. The 
direction is then from south to north with the Serra Grande or 
Espinhago on the east, and the Mata da Corda forming the 
western wall. From the Paraopeba to the Pirapora Rapids the 
line has been surveyed, it inclines at first to the west and then 
to the east, the distance being forty and four-fifths geographical 
leagues (226,845 metres). From the Pirapora to the Cachoeira do 
Sobradinho, a distance of 239—240 leagues, the whole line is 
ready for a steamer, and including the Rio das Velhas, a total of 
508 leagues can be made transitable with little difficulty. Below 
the Sobradinho there are twenty-nine clear leagues, followed fijT* 
forty-four which, though dangerous, are transitable to rafts and 
canoes. From Varzea Redonda, twenty-five to twenty-six leagues 
are unnavigable, and in this section occur the Great Rapids .of 


•‘See Chap. where the nitrate of potassa will be mentioned. 
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Paulo Affonso. Finally, below the line of rapids, forty-two 
leagues, upon which steamers now ply, connect the Lower Rio de 
Siio Francisco with the ocean. It is here unnecessary to enter 
into details of direction * * * § or distance, as we shall float down the 
whole way. 

.The Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes de France assigns to 
the Siio Francisco the fourth rank amongst the streams of South 
America. It follows the Amazons (5400 kilometres +), until lately 
held to be by far the largest river in the world; I the Paran&- 
Plata (3440 ks.) and the Tocantins (2300). But M. Liais has 
shown that the Siio Francisco has been wrongly assumed to 
represent 2100 kilometres: from its source to the mouth of the 
Rio das Velhas is 800 kilometres, and 2100 from that point to 
the sea: the total, therefore, will be 2900. § Thus the cosmic 
rank of our stream will be seventeen or eighteen. II In Europe 
it is surpassed only by the Volga; in Asia by the Yenissei, the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,, the Hoang-ho, the Oby, the Lena, the Amour, 
and the Mei-Kong; in Africa by the Nile, the Niger, the Zam- 


* Wo may briefly remark that it runs 
north, with a little westing as far as 
the Crnciua R. (30th league from the 
mouth of the Rio ilas Velhas), noith-north- 
cast to tho Bom Jesus da Lapa (106th 
league); north, with a little westing to 
the Villa da Barra (162nd league). This 
meridional course is pleasant to the travel¬ 
ler, who alwaya regrets when he must east 
or west, and thus catch the sun. Then 
begins the long north-eastern bend, whose 
apex is Cabrobfi or Quebob6 (278th 
league). Thence the stream curves to 
the south-south-east, and finally to the 
south-east. 

t Lieutenant Herndon assigns to the 
Ucayali-Amazon an uninterrupted navi¬ 
gation of 3360 miles. He estimates in 
round numbers the fluvial lines of. the 
valley for large vessels at about 6000 miles, 
and he supposes that, including the 
numerous small streams, the length would 
swell to 10,000 (p. 280). _ 

t The Nile is rapidly rising in point of 
length. My friend Mr. A. G. Findlay, 
the geographer, says (June 3, 1867)—“If 
the Bource be 1 near the Muxinga Range 
. . . . tile total course will be 3500 
geographic or 4050 British miles, almost 
unparalleled by any other river. ” 

§ ProfessorD.T. Ansted(p. 34, Elementary 
Course of Geology, Mineralogy and Physical 
Geography) gives the Sflo Francisco a total 


direct length of 1000 British statute miles; 
and of 1600, including windings, whilst ho 
sets down the aiea of drainage at 250,000 
square miles. Sir John Heischel (Physical 
Geography, p. 188) says—“The basin of 
the San Francisco includes the district (?) 
of Minas Gcraes, tho groat source of the 
mineral wealth of Brazil It includes an 
area of 187,200 square geographical miles 
m length to its source in the Sierra da 
Matta da Corda (?).” It is regrettable 
when any but professed geographers write 
geography. Mr. Gerber makes the total 
of the two hydrographic basins in the 
Province of Minos to contain 20,000 square 
leagues (180,000 square geographical 
miles), and amongst these he places first 
tho S&o Francisco, to which he Assigns 
8800 square leagues, or 79,200 square 
geographical miles. 

II M. Liais assigns to it the 16th place. 
But at present it is very difficult to calcu¬ 
late the area of the Zambesi and the Congo 
Rivers. Assuming the former to rise in 
B. long. 16 s and to debouch in E. long. 36 J 
(and to extend between lat. 8 s and 18 s ), 
with the mean length of a degree of 58 ‘472, - 
we have a greater direct course than the 
S3o Francisco. The Congo is not to be 
estimated in the present state of geogra¬ 
phical knowledge' it will probably prove 
itself eqnal to the Niger. 
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besi (?)*and the Congo (?); in. America by the Amazons, the 
Mississippi, the Parand-Plata, the St. Louis, St. Lawrence, and 
the Mackenzie. 

A late expedition has decided that the basins of the Piauhy 
and the Amazons are identical, and that both are like the Missis- 
sippi, cretaceous formations. Neither Professor Agassiz npr 
Mr. Orestes St. John found marine deposits, but these may 
have escaped tho notice of a flying survey. They judged that 
both were of fresh-watar origin. During the cosmic winter the 
glaciers had moved down to the valleys, without, however, plough¬ 
ing their soles, or leaving those “ glacial inscriptions,” furrows, 
strice, and burnisliings which characterise ice-action. When the 
frozen masses were raised by thaws, the triturations were depo¬ 
sited at the bottom, and now form the underlying distinctly 
stratified sandstones and the loose sands. Upon these rest the 
clay formations, laminated, stratified, cross-stratified, and un¬ 
stratified, with lines and waves of coarse gravel and pebbles, 
whose material is quartz, often highly ferruginous. Capping the 
whole is the sandy and once pasty clay, red with ochre, and 
common to the Brazil and intertropieal Africa. It overspreads 
the undulating surface of denuded sandstone, following all its 
inequalities, and filling up its furrows and depressions. The 
breaking up of the geological winter, and the final disappearance 
of the ice, formed a vast fresh-water lake. This, after a somewhat 
complicated history, finally burst its seaward dyke, effected de¬ 
nudation on a gigantic scale, and wore the land down to its 
rock-core, except where the strata w T ere hard enough to resist. 
Professor Agassiz found distinct moraines, and shows that in¬ 
stead of forming a Delta, the mouth of the Amazons has suffered 
extensively from the encroachments of the ocean. In the case of 
the Sao Francisco the river builds up faster than the sea can 
destroy; and the denudation of the coast is not to be compared 
with that further north. Its Delta does not equal in size those 
of the Nile, the Niger, and the Zambesi, but it is distinctly 
traceable, 

M. Halfeld (Relatorio, p. 172) opines that the gres, or sandstone 
grit, is the characteristic formation of the Bio de Sao Francisco. 
The stream rises, as has been seen, from the great central plat¬ 
form of Minas : its material is the Itacolumite or granular 
laminated sandstone, which seems to compose the central and 
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the newer portions of the continent.* Some would compare 
these deposits with the vast Silurian beds of North America. At 
present characteristic proofs are wanting. M. Chusin (Bulletin 
de l’Academie de Bruxelles, viii. 5) found the print of a 
univalve in the modern red grits of Minas Geraes. Travellers 
and miners, however, are both agreed that hitherto the Brazil, 
and even Southern America generally, resembles Africa in 
the difficulty of finding organised fossil bodies, and thus it is 
difficult to decide the geologic age of the immense grit deposits 
in the Eastern and Northern plateau. This Itaeolumite reap¬ 
pears at Bom Jardim (188th league) and runs down stream 
alternating with coast granite. 

Below the gneiss and schist of the Pirapora, we find sand and 
sandstones here brown, there of a deep ochre, often highly ferru¬ 
ginous, riirely stratified, and more or less nodulous and porous. 
This formation resembles the coast “ drift,” and once covered 
continuously all the river valley; it is still superficial except 
where the flood-mud has accumulated upon it, and in parts it 
show's intervening layers of clay. It is also broken by outcrops 
of hard, blue mountain-limestone, and by argilliferous or hy¬ 
draulic limestones, compact or stratiform, and abounding iji 
silex. 

Further down stream are close sandstones resembling ferru¬ 
ginous quartzite and covered with a polished crust, either 
chemical or mechanical. The rocks are blackened to the colour 
of dark coke in places where the floods have less polishing 
power and the presence of the mirrory glaze upon the brown, 
yellow or red rock, sandstone, granite and syenite, yeadily gave 
the high-water mark. In many parts it resembled magnetic 
iron, and I tided it upon the needle without any effect. The 
coating did not exceed wafer-thickness, and in places where the 
softer material had yielded, glazed sheets, and surfaces partially 
glazed, stood up detached. The people term these tinted rocks 
Pedras de Marumb6, evidently believing them to be ironstones. 
The glaze, however, is of three kinds; the darkest purple, which 

* The same grit was found by Castelnau believes that as a rule the low-lyiog and 
on the Tocantins River, and on his route hot portions of the South American conti- 
from Goyaz to CuyabA, in Mato Grosso. neat are of muoh older dale than tho 
Near Santa Cruz of Minos Geraes he also Highlands offsetting from the Cordilleras, 
mentions erratic blocks of a granite which and whose formations are placed regularly 
does not exist in the neighbourhood. That as those of Europe, 
traveller records tho absence of fossils, and 
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appears* black in tlio shade, another is plumbago-black (pedra 
negra), while the third is a warm red-yellow, probably pure fer¬ 
ruginous matter deposited upon boulders whose inner colour is 
the same (pedra cabocla).* On the Silo Francisco the further 
we went down the deeper became the tint, and the denser the 
glaze, till in places above and below and about the Great Rapids, 
the monstrous masses looked like castings of solid metal. This 
would suggest that it is the work of the stream, but it is difficult 
to decide whether the waters carried it in solution, or whether 

their friction had drawn it from the interior to the surface. 

* 

Analyses by Berzelius and Charles Konig made it to consist of 
oxides of manganese and iron. 1 The specimens from the Atures 
proved to contain, besides oxide of manganese, carbon and super- 
carburetted iron, but they blackened the paper in which they 
were wrapped. Such is not the case here, nor do the people 
attribute to them any noxious influence upon the atmosphere. 

The subject was, I believe, first discussed by Humboldt. I He 
found that “whenever the Orinoco, between the missions of 
Carichana and of Santa Barbara, periodically washes the granitic 
rocks, they become smooth black, and as if coated with plum¬ 
bago.” On the Congo River I observed the thin shining black 
crust, strikingly resembling the coatings of meteoric stones, to 
begin at Boma, just below the narrows of the Zaire, and to 
extend up to the Yellalah or Great Rapids, in fact where the 
stream is most turbulent. Here it was first observed by the 
expedition of 1816 under Captain Tuckey, and the specimens 
were described by M. Konig. § In 1882 Mr. Darwin found near 
Bahia, where a rivulet entered the sea, and where the surf and 
tidal waves supply the polishing power of cataracts, coatings of a 
rich brown like those of the Sfto Francisco, and he justly remarks 
that “hand specimens fail to give a just idea of these burnished 
stones which glitter in the sun’s rays.” He could assign no 

* I never heard the people say, aa on the £ Personal Narrative, vol. ii. chap. 20 : 
Orinoco, that "tho rocks are burnt" (or Bohn's Scientific Library, London, 1852. 
carbonised) “ by the rayB of the sun,” $ That geologist (Appendix to Captain 
or that “the rocks are black where the Tuckeyb Expedition, No. 6) argued from 
waters are white. ” the primitive rock-formationB of the lower 

t I have sent to Europe specimens of Zaire the probability that the “ mountains 
these curious rock-incrustations from the of Pernambuco, Rio, 1 and other adjacent 
SSo Francisco River. During the few ports of South America, were primevally 
months since they were removed, the glare connected with the opposite chains that 
has become comparatively dull, and looks traverse the plains of Congo and Loan go.” 
aa though it required renewal. 
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reason why these coatings of metallic oxides always remained of 
nearly the same thickness. During his second expedition Dr. 
Livingstone (chap, ii; Zambesi and its Tributaries) remarks of 
the rocks of the Kibrabasa Rapids, that “they were covered with 
a thin black glaze, as if highly polished and coated with lamp¬ 
black varnish.” This was apparently deposited while the river 
was in flood, for it covers only those rocks which lie between the 
highest water-mark and a line about four feet above the lowest. 
This appearance has also been remarked upon the Cataracts of 
the Nile. * 

In the liver valley, running parallel with the glared rocks, are 
detached hills rising abruptly from the level surface, and divided 
from one another by low spaces, t Some ol these piers, which 
appear to be pinned down, as if they were segments of dykes to 
control the stream, and to keep it from wandering, are composed 
of almost pure magnetic iron; + we ascended several of them, and 


* M Rozierc pointed out to Humboldt 
that the primitive rocks of the little cata- 
lacts of Sycno display, like those of the 
Orinoco, a glossy surface of a blackish 
giey or almost 1 codon colour. 

t For the first few leagues below tlio 
mouth of the Rio das Velhas, the Silo 
Fiancisco runs between containing walls. 
Thence to Umbfi in the 127th league, it is 
bounded by the scarps of mlges which 
divide the secondnty river-valleys. The 
detached hills backed by “ denudation 
mountains ” appear below TJrubfi. 

X This vast iron formation is not noticed 
by M. J. A. Monlevadc, who in 1854 ad¬ 
dressed Sr. Diogo de Vasconcellos, then. 
President of Minas Gciaes. Ho declares 
the Province to be peculiarly adapted for 
the industry, having a healthy temperate 
climate, a vast expanse of virgin forest to 
supply charcoal, and waterfalls which will 
everywhere facilitate the application of 
machinery. The united deposits contain 
more iron than the whole of Europe, con¬ 
sidering the richness of the gangue, which 
gives 76 per cent, of pure metal. It is 
principally martito, or magnetic ore almost 
always accompanied by Jacutinga, oxydu- 
lated iron, or protoxide of iron,^ witl 
layers of manganese and titanium in the 
sandy state. The analysis by Dr. Percy of 
the micacoous Itaberite gives 68'08 per 
cent, of metal thus distributed—Sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 97-25 ; peroxide of manga¬ 
nese, 0-14; lime, 0-34; residue, Bilica, &o., 
*1 '88 ; a trace of magnesium and no phos¬ 
phoric acid : total, 99 61. Overlying the 


rich ores is often CAnga, or hydrate of iron, 
worked in Kuropo by air furnaces it is 
here neglected, because its yield is only 
from 25 to 35 per < out. There aie besides 
huge scatters of mineral, five principal 
langea lying at a mean distance of eighteen 
leagues east and west of one another on a lino 
pcipcndicular to their trend. The richest 
diggings aie associated with gold, which 
occurs for the most part in the lower hills, 
slopes, and valleys. Tho metalliferous 
strata striko from north-noith-east to 
south-south-west, inclining to the east ■ 
the breadth i.s one-eighth to one quarter of 
a league, and tho depth is uukuown. 

No 1. Cordillera, beginning from the 
east, extends fiom near iiicramento, Muni¬ 
cipality of Santa llaibara, Parish of Prata, 
crosses the Piiacicava River vid S. 
Domingos and JequitiliA, covers a vast sur¬ 
face near the Ribcirilo de Ooeaes-Urandc, 
and after twelve leagues, is lost in tho 
forests. The land is everywhere wooded 
on both Yorsants, tho soil is fertile, and 
water abounds. 

No 2 is ten leagues long. It rises in 
the farm of Professor Abrtu, 34 leagues 
above the village of S. Miguel, and it 
forma the left-hand wall of the Pirucicavn 
River. ‘ 4 Mono Aguado" (Agudo?), its 
culmination, fronts the foundry of M. 
Monlevadc, and crosses his grounds for a 
whole league. 

No. 8, twelve leagues long, appears in 
the “ Cap&o,” south of Ouro Preto, is rich 
to the west of that city, prolongs itself 
rid Santa Anna sad Antonio Pereira, forms 
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I reserve a further notice. The low lands are finely laminated 
sands and clays with regular cleavage, where sun-burnt and air- 
baked, and patched with a variety of colours, white and black, 
blue nnd grey, pink and yellow, crimson and orange. The iron- 
dotted levels are backed by ranges of denudation mountains, 
which, from the stream, appear to be concave. Their smooth 
table tops and terraces show that they were once continuous 
walls, now isolated by weathering on a vast scale, and being 
still degraded by tropical rains and suns. The superior hard¬ 
ness of tlieir ferruginous sandstone saved them from being worn 
down to the low alluvial levels, and the laminated formations at 
their base. 

The great 'granitic formation of the coast reappeared about the 
238tli league, and continued with interruptions to the Rapids of 
Paulo Alfonso, where it passed into syenite. Approaching this 
feature, and due south of the Araripe plateau, where Dr. Gardner 
found, on argillaceous ground, the stone-cased fishes of the 
cretaceous system, the end of the secondary epoch, appeared 
signs of a remarkable correspondence with the Amazons. On 
both sides of the river were arenaceous buttresses suggesting 
gault. The coarser materials had invariably settled in the lowest 
levels, and above were the fine grits known to the people as 
“Pedras de Amolar,” or whetstones. In this part he found 
agates and an abundance of flint, with the coticular sandstone 
re-occurring about Paulo Alfonso and the Porto das Piranhas. 
On the lower S. Francisco, after passing the rapids, about 
Talhado (832nd league) in Alag6as, I saw the same sandstone 
overlying granite and underlying limestone. Near the town of 
Propi6 (867th league) there is an outcrop of finite, and extensive 
deposits of modern calcaire are met with on the lower courses of 
the short broad streams which cut the coast line. 


the Morro d'Agua Quente and the cross 
chain of the Car&ga, and is lost opposite 
the mine of the Guarda M 6 r Innocencio. 

No. 4, twenty leagues long, begins at the 
south of the Car&fa half a league from Ca- 
pan 6 ma, and extending north rid Cachoeira 
Morro Vermelho, R 09 A (llossa) Grande, 
Gongo Soco, Cooaes, BrncutO, and the 
Berra da Conceij&o, forms the peak of the 
Northern Jtabira. 

No. 5, eighteen leagues long, begins 
south of Itablro do Carapo, which is com¬ 
posed of pure oxide of iron, accompanies 


the great Cordillera to Corral d'El-Bei, 
crosses the Rio das Velhas at Sabar&, forms 
the Picdade Range, and probably reappears 
far north at Gaspar Rodrigues, Candonga, 
in the Sen-a Negra and in the Grfto Mogor 
—all places very rich in iron. 

Evidently, says M Monlevade, it wonts 
nothing but roads, which will save 7 $ 000 
out of 8 $000, And an import duty on 
foreign iron of 25 per cent. A few model 
establishments would soon give on impetus, 
to the trade. 
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St. Hilaire (I. ii., 14), when describing the course of the Sao 
Francisco, had remarked, “ La rive gauche, plus elevee que la 
droite, est generalement moins exposee aux debordemens.” Col. 
Accioli (p. 14) seems to confirm this observation, which was 
probably only local. The great river, however, flows on -a 
meridian, and the result of the compound motion produced by its 
northern course and the earth’s revolution from west to east, 
tends theoretically to withdraw the weight of water from the left 
or western side, and to throw it against the right or eastern. 
Thus it has been remarked, that on long lines of railways running 
north and south, the wear is on ’the eastern rail. Practically I 
did not find that this theory, which has been extensively discussed 
in Russia, affected the Sao Francisco. * 

This stream is not a “holy river,” caret quia vate sacro, but 
its future will be more honorable than the past of the Ganges or 
the Indus. The valley and the high dry Geraes which limit it 
on both sides contain all the elements of prosperity required by 
an empire. The population is now calculated at 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000, probably nearer the latter than the former, and it can 
support 20,000,000 of souls. As was said of the Upper Amazon, 
“ here the sugar-cane and the pine-apple may be seen growing by 
a spectator, standing in the barley-field and the potato patch.” 
The uplands can breed in any quantities black cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep, pigs and goats, while there will be no difficulty in 
acclimatising the camel. Of mineral wealth, besides diamonds 
and opals (?), agates, gold and iron, we find mentioned by M. E. 
de la Martiniere* and others, platina, argentiferous galena, 
mercury, copper (near the Sete Lagoas), antimony, arsenic, man¬ 
ganese, cobalt and various pj-rites. Salt and saltpetre, sulphur 
and alum have been found in large deposits. Of building materials 
we notice marble, freestone and slate, lime generally dispersed 
and hydraulic cement; silex, grindstones and potter’s-clay are 
also abundant. The land is admirably fitted for the silk-worm, 
and for the cultivation of cotton, which will some day rival its 
immense fisheries, t The basin of the Sao Francisco is terres- 

* Official Letter. Annexe N. to Presiden- 2. Camurim, mirim, anil asafi (large anti 

tial Relation of 1867. , email), white with dark strides on both 

f The names of the $sh not occurring Bides, 
in the following pages, but mentioned by 3. Tubarana, dourada (yellow), and 
M. Halfeld, and referred to by the people, branca, a large fish, lean up-stream, but 
are .—The scaly : much admired below the rapids. 

1. Cjuuurupiin (*), short and thickset. 4, llvgre de Ouro.(‘) 
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trial not aquatic, and it is completely isolated by cataracts near 
the source and above tlie mouth. The fishes, therefore, which 
have Amazonian names will probably be found to be difetinct. 
The localisation of species lately found, even to a greater extent 
than he expected, by Professor Agassiz, who remarked that the 
main artery of the great northern basin was broken up into 
distinct families, will be the case here. The riverines, who have 
never attempted classification, or distribution, or limitation, can 
generally tell whether a fish is or is not caught below certain 
grounds. The naturalist who shall attempt the ichthyology of 
the Sao Francisco will have before him the task of years. The 
stupendous results obtained by Professor Agassiz, the revolution 
of ichthyology of which he speaks, were effected by an immense 
collaboration, public and private, as far as collection extends. 
That savant may be said to have been assisted by the forces of the 
empire. 

The hop, and to a certain extent the vine, will flourish. 
Amongst the cereals it produces a wealth of maize and rice, 
whilst barley, rye, and probably wheat, will succeed in the Geraes. 
Most of the fruits and vegetables that belong to the sub-tropical 
and the temperate regions may be introduced. A sugar planta¬ 
tion lasts ten years, although tlie cane is most inefficiently treated. 
Coffee grows admirably; tea, congonlias (or mate), and the 
favourite of North-Western Brazil, the guarana (Paullinia sorbites) 
will succeed in low, hot, humid spots. The tobacco, is some of' 
the best in the Empire: salsaparilla and cochineal-cactus, aloes 


5. Rolialo, fekind of pike common in the 
streams of the Brazil. 

6 . Pacamon and Pacamon de Couro, 
'which, says M. Half eld, it a soft fish that 
Iivch in mnd. Gardner describes the 
Pocomd os an ugly block fish, about two 
feet long and covered with hard scales ; it 
keeps near the bottom, is easily netted, 
and makes good bait, but -is rarely eaten. 
The Pacamum of the Amazons u> described 
ns of a bright canary colour, and weighing 
10 lbs. 

7. Sardinlia. 

8 . Saiapd. 

, 9. Sibeirfi or Aragfi. 

% 10. Carfi. 

11 . Pirampeba, white and black, a 
small flat fish with teeth like needles. 

12. Lombia, about one foot long. 

19. Sudii. 


The smooth-skinned arc— 

1 . Niquim. # 

2. CurnM. 

3. Piepetinga. 

I heard also of the Tambuifi, about one 
foot long and held to be good eating, anil 
the Figuri and Lunibau, small fishes from 
which oil is extracted, on the Upper Para¬ 
guay River. The Shark (Tubarfio, Squnlus 
tubero, Linn.) has earned off people near 
the mouth, and they speak of another large 
fish, the “Meru," probably a Squalus, 
which some say is anthropophagous, and 
^others not: it is also found at the mouths 
of the short disconnected tidal rivers which 
dram into the egst coast Of course the 
Manatu or Sea-Cow, that representative of 
the Dinotherium, and the Porpoise of the 
Amazons, are wanting in the upper'waters 
of the SSo Francisco. 
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and vanilla grow wild. The lumber trade is susceptible of a vast 
development; the Aroeira, the Brauna, the Canden, the Peroba, 
the Canella, and the fine hard-woods of the Brazil generally, 
await exploitation. Oil-plants and tanning barks, basts and fibres, 
drugs and gums, ns the Jetaliv-copal, the Balm of Peru, the 
Copaliyba and the Asafotidn, are yielded in abundance, and the 
same may be said of beeswax and of the Carnafiba wax, which is 
converted into candles at llio de Janeiro. The dves are 
abundant, from indigo to the Pan Amarello, and of cabinet woods 
a long list is headed by the -1 acarandd and the Brazilian cedar. 
In the presence of such vast and unexploited wealth awaiting 
the distressed classes of Europe we may exclaim with -Goethe, 
‘ £ AYlio says there is nothing for the poor and vile save poverty and 
crime ? ” 

AVc will now consider the. ltio de Sao Francisco in another 
most important light, as a line of communication linking the 
maritime and sub-maritime regions with the Far West, the 1101 th 
with the south, facilitating commerce and colonization, obviating 
scarcity by giving an issue to the surplus of the central regions, 
especially when the irregular seasons of the coast injure agri¬ 
culture, or when the seaboard may be blockaded. And thus will 
be completed the strategic circle which the Empire, if it would 
preserve its integrity, now greatly needs, f may here premise 
that the streams of the Brazil between the Amazons and the Plata 
are, like those of the great African peninsula, to be distributed 
under two heads. The man}' are short and direct, rather 
estuaries than rivers, surface-draining the ranges which subtend the 
coast. The few' are the long and indirect, like the Stu» Francisco 
and the included arcs before specified. The former ore of limited 
value, the latter may be extensively utilized. 

The Brazil is emphatically .the land of great, but as yet “un¬ 
improved,” rivers. They have, however, gained for themselves a 
had name; * and water* communication lias been deplorably 
neglected as in British Lidia. Capital for railways being pro- 

* I came to £he Brazil prepared tc* into the Atlantic along the whole Brazilian 
believe and to regret with Mr. Kidder coast, which is navigable any considerable 
that, ‘'notwithstanding the number and way from its mouth inland.’ 1 But actual 
vnatness of the rivers fldWing through the inspection soon showed that the lower beds 
northern and western portions of the of many streams can be joined by short 
Umpire, and finally mingling thoir waters railways with tlio upper lines, which are 
w ith the Amason and tho La Plata, thoro naturally adapted foi communication, and 
i%> not one, besides the Amazon, emptying which have been completely passed over. 

l OL. II. 
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curable at heavy interest from England, the various modes of 
communication have been performed in the reverse order of their 
merit. Water communication, a vast and economic power, which 
should have been first undertaken, will be the last; roads have 
been limited to the use of the mule or the pack-bullock; and the 
Empire is threatened with a railway system of marvellous inepti¬ 
tude. In Europe, Italy is perhaps the only country which pro¬ 
spected before breaking its ground. Here the want of a Topo¬ 
graphical Commission on a large scale has made the Pernambuco 
threaten to run into the Bahian Railway at Joazeiro, and the 
D. Pedro Segundo cut across the Maud line, and prepare a 
campaign against the Cantagallo and the Santos and Jundiahy. 
I shall reserve this important subject for future consideration. 

Communication bv the Valley of the Silo Francisco is still in 
embryo. Dr. Mello Franco, Imperial Deputy, drew attention 
about 1851 to the importance of the Rio das Velhas. As has 
been seen, this stream drains the northern versant of the Minas 
riatcau, whose culminating point is the Itacolumi. Its eastern 
valley wall is the Surra Grande or do Espinhayo; and westward 
it is divided hy a long spine of many names from the Valley of 
the Sao Francisco. More tortuous than the latter, its declivity, 
as far as the juuction, is less, being an average slope of 0 m, 3941 
per kilometre, to 0‘1890. During the months of high water the 
whole m or is naturally navigable, and exceptional rises would be 
dangerous for only a few days. In March, 1852, a* respectable 
Portuguese trader, Manuel Jonquim Goncalcz, whom 1 met at 
•fannai'in, floated down the Uiu das Velhas with three ajojos, of 
which one was lost. In 1862, when the Councillor Jose Bento 
da Cunlia Figueirado was President of Minas, the Imperial 
Government ordered a survey under M. Liais and two assistants, 
Lt. Eduardo Jose de Moraes and Sr. Ladislao de Souza Mello 
Netto; and their admirable plans of the Rio das VelliRS uud the 
Upper Sao Francisco are now well known to Europe. 

This Commission preferred the Rio das Velhas as the line of 
communication with the Empire, and apparently for the best 
reasons.* The opening of the Upper Rio de Sao Francisco 

* Thus the rivoiincs truly observe “ 0 But these proportions do not last long. 
Bio de Silo Francisco faz Km a (falls into) At tho Porto das Andarinhas, sixty-two 
o Bio das Velhas. ’ The discharge of the leagues above the junction, the debit of 
former at the confluence is 446 cubic tho 83o Francisco is but flfty-nine cubic 
metres per second, of the lattev only 2U9. meties, and the Bio das Velbaa has the pame 
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would be a gigantic work for which the country is not yet prepared; 
the Pirapdra Rapids alone would cost more to remove than till the 
most importnnt obstacles on the Rio das Velhas. In the thirty- 
four leagues above this point, the Silo Francisco 1ms as many 
“ Cachoeiras ” as the whole of its rival between Sabard and its 
mouth. The ridges traversing the latter are mostly friable and 
shaly; the bars rarely exceed six to seven yards at the summit, 
whilst many obstacles are merely detached rooks or sand-bars. 
In the former the material is of the hardest gneiss and sandstone, 
and spread out horizontally sometimes forty to fifty metres. For 
a description of other obstacles, such as the nine terrible leagues, 
so fatal to human life, about the Porto dos Passnrinhos, the reader 
will refer to M. Liais. Trade, moreover, has 2 )referred the former 
between tlic mouth of the Paraopebu River; from above the 
confluence hardly a dozen njdjos descend per annum, whilst many 
boatmen, fearing for their lives, refuse to liiie themselves. The 
small towns are sparsely scattered; and during the rains, when 
Cameiradas drive the inhabitants into the interior, the banks aie 
almost deserted. L 

On the other hand, it has been shown that a. meridian, with a 
small deviation, connects tlie metropolis of the Empiio with the 
line of the Rio das Velhas. Sahara is only sixty-four direct 
leagues from Rio do Janeiro; the analogous point on the S. 
Francisco would be liin^y leagues—a weighty consideration 
when looking to a Railway. This proximity, combined with 
superiority of climate, will recommend it to colonists. Finally, 
it is connected with more importnnt places, such as Diamnntinn 
and Curvello. • 

M. Liais also decides, I believe rightly, in preferring water to 
land communications. Here again, as in Rritish India, village 
intercommunication has found no place in the system of public 
works. “ Nature’s roads,” the vilest paths made by tlie foot, and 
never bearing the impression of the cart-wheel, run down both 
banks of tlie Rio das Velhas and the Sao Francisco. Roth are 
bad, but usually one is. worse than the other. Even in the dry 
season tlic canoe is preferred, and during the rains these lines 
are inevitably jplosed. There would, be great difficulties in 

volume at 111 leagues from its ciubouchuic. * All uijicc upon llio subject of these 

The reason is that the forntei receives fevers, yet the plane <>f the Uppei huo 
mere affluents in the lower,'the latter in Francisco jh liiylm than that of the Bio das 
tho upper course. Velhas. 
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making, and even greater in preserving, a rolling road; and tlie 
expense from Sahara to Jonzeiro (244 leagues) would not be less 
than 12,200:000 $ 000 (say XI,220,000), whilst the high tolls 
would do away with all the benefit. A similar objection would 
apply to tow-paths for tracking boats. 

M. Liais divides the obstacles of the Itio das Vellias into five 
varieties—stone-piers or detached rocks; whirlpools, with vertical 
axes; sand-bars and shallow sharp curves, snags and timber 
encumbering the bed. While greatly admiring his plans, 1 cannot 
agree with his system intended “ pour assainir la riviere : ” he 
wants to make of this wild stream a Seine or a Ulione; and my 
experience of India and the United States suggests far more 
attention to economy. lie is too fond of mines and blasting 
applied to soft stone, of “ suppressing ” boulder-piers, or marking 
every rock, *md even shoal, where an accident can happen. Here 
“*un petit travail de canalization” is no joke, yet he would sup¬ 
press channels; to prevent “ eeliouage,” alter the stream-bed; 
change its direction, rectify every abrupt detour, and canalize 
even the shallows: doubtless the first flood w r ould restore the 
“ status quo ante.” Often, too, he would obstruct one half of 
the channel and canalize the other, a precarious work. I have 
alluded to his plans of draguage and tunage, either simple or 
“ avec enrochements; ” the removal of the Rapids will render 
these costly works useless by incre|jjing the current, and by 
narrowing the bed where it spreads out in the dry s’eason. He 
wishes to “ nettoyer ” the stream of floating wood, which of 
course will stick where it has stood. To obviate the deposit of 
sands from 1 the gold washings of and about Sahara, he would 
compel proprietors to dig tanks, through winch the muddy 
streams would pass and deposit their burdens before entering the 
river. But in the present condition of the Brazil such pre¬ 
cautions would be impossible; nor would the profits derived from 
gold-digging enable, as he supposes, mine-owners to make the 
necessary disbursements. He would establish a w r ater-police to 
prevent trees being thrown into the stream ; the policemen would 
probably be the first to throw them. Finally, the key-note of his 
estimates is that the channel should be made* independent of 
pilots, and offer no risk even to a mismanaged steamer. I need 
hardly characterize these as works of supererogation.* 

* The Brazil is already hut too well “Les onviicrs. Minciros," says St. Hil. 

inoliited towards “monumental works." (I. i. 31)1) “s’iIh mettent de la lentcui 
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A considerable portion of the labour could be carried on only at 
dead low water—that is to say, for three or four months in the 
year. Half water wonld suffice for another part. During the 
floods (enclientes) from November to March nothing could be 
done. About April there is often a small inundation called 
Enehcnte do Pnselioa, which would limit the season to six 
months. Thus the swelling of the 8. Francisco system is almost 
synchronous with that of the Amazons, which begins in No¬ 
vember, and lasts till May or June, the greater extent of time 
being the result of its superior dimensions. Both streams have 
the preliminary freshets, which will presently be described; and 
in both the oscillations are known by the name of “ ltpiqucte.” 
During the retiring of the waters (vnsantes) sickness must bo 
expected amongst unacclimatized workmen seduced from distant 
pails by a rise of wages. 

The following is the estimate proposed by M. Liais: — 


200 000 $000 


1,730.000 $000 

195.000 (000 

480:000 ( 000 

■ 


Ilctvyen Sahara and. Macalifibas, to admit in the 
dry season a vessel drawing 0 m 'i;0 (deeper 
draughts would require a great increase of 
outlay). Canalization of tour places and 
“suppression” of rock 

Between Macah&bas and .Tequitiba, draught l m 25. 
Draguage, suppression of a ford, rectification 
of Pogo Feio, and removing rooks 

Between Jequitiba and Paraiina. This is one of 
the worst sections. For same draught. 

Between Paraiina and embouchure of the Rio das 
Velhas, the finest port of the course, draught 


Total 2,005-000( 000 (say £260,000) between Sabarfi and the mouth, 120 

leagues. * 

The following arc the figures for opening the Tipper Ilio de 
Sao Francisco:— 

1,400 ■ 000$ 000 opening the Pirapora Rapids. 

4,100:000(000 froih Pirappra to Caohoeira Grande included, 

3,200:000(000 from Cachoeixa Grande to Porto das Melancfas. 

Total 8,700:000(000 (say £870,000) between Firapdra and the Paraopuba 
* River, 41 leagues. 


dans leur travail, an moins ils donnent 
beaucoup d'attention & leurs ouvrages, et 
je crois rafime qu’ils los flnissent phis que 
ns feraient let onvners enropiens.” 


* I need hardly oleervo that such a 
draught is wholly uncalled for. In 1849, 
according to M. Claudel, on the high 
Seine, empty boats drew on an average 
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Wo will now proceed to tlio Rio de Sao Francisco. 

M. Hnlfeld has made a detailed plan rather than a map ,* it 
wants meridians, parallels, and the astronomical determination of 
eight or ten points before it can be considered correct. The 
letterpress describes every league of the stream; but as the dis¬ 
tances are not checked by instruments, it is evident that one 
league must often run into the other. And as any amount of 
paper has been expended, it is much to be regretted that a place 
was not given to enlarged plans of the Rapids and the obstructed 
parts. This is one of the chief merits of M. Liais* publication. 
The German engineer, with true Teutonic industry, probably 
chained down the whole distance, and thus also he must have 
ascertained the breadth ; when t.lie stream is very wide, no figures 
arc given. Moreover, he was engaged in this gigantic labour for 
the space of only two years, which would be insufficient accurately 
to fay down the topography of the complicated thirty-one leagues 
between Boa Vista (2G9 leagues), and Surubabe (800 leagues). 

From the details of a ” desobs true tioili,” which would convert 
this enormous bed into a clear channel—a kind of canal—like 
the Rhine or the Rhone, M. Hnlfeld proposes a total of 
1,089:000 $000 (say .£108,900). A considerable })ortion of this 
expense is mere waste; removing rocks, building dams, applying 
fascines (which suggest the proverbial tide and pitch-fork), clear¬ 
ing of snags and timber, sloping banks, erecting quays and other 
improvements—all these may be reserved for the days when 
steam navigation shall have begun. I may observe that a total 
of 12:900 $000 (say £1290) has been devoted to the stream 
between Porto das Piranhas and the Villa de Piassabussu, a line 
upon which' steamers have plied since August 1867, without 
expending a farthing. Strong objection must also be raised to 
any attempt at a canal fifty palms broad at bottom, and extending 
seventy-two leagues (206 geographical miles) between Boa Vista 
and the Porto das Piranhas, the present terminus of steam navi¬ 
gation. This can hardly succeed; the land is alternately sandy 
and stony, deeply flooded during the rains, and subject to enor- 

0-27 j on the Loire and Momcilo 0 m, 22. mum of l m ‘23 (Bretagne, Boose Loire). 
Steamers on the various streams of France In the United States we find flat-bottomed 
and Germany drew, say. MM Mathias .steamers drawing 22 inches, and a metye 
and Gallon, between a minimum of 0" -3(1 Miflices for soa-going craft, 
f Vilto d'Orleans, on the Loire) to a maxi- 
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mous evaporation in the dry season. Evidently a line of light 
rails will be the true system of communication. 

Compared with the two preceding estimates, 3VL. de la 
Martiniere is economical. Their united sum for tho Rio das 
Yelhas and the Rio de Sao Francisco is £308,900. He reduces 
it to 2,000:000$000 (say £200,000); and for this amount, besides 
clearing the channel, he builds bridges and workshops, boats, 
slips, and five tug-steamers. But lie runs only between Sabar& 
and Joazeiro. Other writers adopt the estimates of M. Liais for 
the desobstruction of the Rio das Yelhas, adding 2,400:000 $000 
(£240,000) for clearing the channel between the Sobradiulio and 
Yarzea Redonda; and 12,000:000 $000 (£1,120,000) for a road 
round the difficulty of Paulo Affonso. This estimate, represents 
a total expenditure of 17,000:000 $000 (1,700,000) for a naviga¬ 
tion of 470 leagues (1428 miles). 

I will now propose my own estimates, simply premising that 
the plan is not professional, and that I do not intend applying to 
the Brazilian Government for the privilege of carrying tl^em 
out :— 

£.'5,000 for the Rio das Vclhaw. 

40,000 to remove the Sobrailinho Rapid and the obstructions 
above Joazeiro. 

108,000 Railways and locomotives past the Great Rapids between. 

Varzea Redonda and the Porto das Piranhas, thirty-six 
miles (at £8000 per mile, gauge 2 feet to 2 feet 

-— (J inches). 

£208,000 

With respect to the first charge, £4000 for twenty tons of 
blasting powder, which, however, might possibly be lftade cheaper 
upon the spot. The machinery would amount, transport in¬ 
cluded, to £15,500—viz., two big sledge hammers, and two 
smaller ditto; and two picks working in slot or cradle, with a 
slot-joint adjustable to the piston, £1000; drags for the 
Rapids, £2000; and * five-horse-power engine mounted on a 
raft, £2500 ; first-class steam-tug, with donkey-engines to follow 
and assist in working, £10,000. The wages and support 
of the working hands may be set down at £30,000; and the 
remainder for ~ u contingencies,” which in these lands demand a 
large margin. 

The second item I take from M. Halfeld, who proposes to 
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expend upon the correction of the Sao Francisco channel (‘240th 
league) to Moazeiro (247th) the sum of 410:320$ 000 (say 
£41,032). This is the highest possible estimate; the work is 
the only absolute necessity between the Rapids of Pirapura 
(league 1), and the Villa da Boa Vista (269tli); and as will be 
seen when we reach the place, Nature is doing there her own 
engineering. 

From the Villa da Boa Vista to the Porto das Piranhas, seventy 
to seventy-two leagues (216 miles), the Sao Francisco con hardly 
be called navigable. Bafts like my own, and canoes traverse even 
in the dry season the first thirty-four leagues between Boa Vista 
and Varzea Rodonda, but with a thousand perils. The remaining 
thirty-eight leagues (114 miles) between Varzea Redonda and 
Porto das Piranhas are absolutely unmanageable. The minimum 
of railway required will be £342,000; the maximum, £648,000. 
If a marginal tramway be preferred, the expense will be reduced 
to one-half; a cart road would cost about one-third. I rejoice to 
hear that the Government of His Imperial Majesty has sent a 
well-known German engineer, M. Karl Krauss, to ascertain the 
levels which can connect the Lower with the Upper Sao Francisco. 

As the gi’eat riverine valley becomes settled, the rapid drainage 
will tend to increase the Hoods and corresponding droughts. It 
will then be necessary to build dams on the main artery and the 
tributaries, solid piers projecting from either shore throwing a 
strong current into the centre, and creating sufficient depth of 
water for navigation. Thus, combined with the removal of the 
Cachoeiras, the lower valleys will be secured from inundations. 
Again, the droughts of winter can be avoided by deriving supplies 
from artificial lakes and reservoirs constructed on the secondary 
streams. This plan has been proposed for the Mississippi, w'hose 
area of drainage is a million and a quarter of square miles, and 
whose navigable lines are ten thousand miles. Such bold and - 
magnificent schemes have been proposed and portly carried out 
in the New World,* whilst the engineers of Europe have had a 
chronic fear of “ meddling ” with great rivers, and have pro¬ 
pounded the theory that these were made to make canals. It is 
only a question of tune when the Brazil will follow the example 
of the United States. % 


* Bllet " On the Ohio and Minsi«sippi River*,” Philadelphia, 1853. 
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• Steam exploitation of the llio das YeUias is upon the point of 
commencing. On J une 25,1867, the President of Minas Geraes, 
Councillor Joaquim Saldanha Marinho, entered into a contract 
with Sr. Henrique Dumont, C.E. The Provincial Government 
bound itself to pay before June 30, 1867, the sum of 4:000$000 
(£400); before July 15, 33:000$000 (£3300); 19:000$000 
^(£1900), when a tug-steamer of not less than twenty-five horse 
power should reach llio de Janeiro, and make up a total of 
75:500 $ 000 (£7550) after the vessel’s first satisfactory trial-trip. 
Counting from June 25, I860, the engineer was to have for ten 
years the use of the steamer, after which it is* to be handed in 
good condition to the Provincial Government. The latter also 
undertakes to solicit admission free from duty of all „imported 
articles, such as steamer, boats, tools, and machinery required 
for clearing the channel; or should the application fail, to take 
upon itself the expenditure. The desobstructions of the bed were 
to be carried out according to the estimates of M. Liais; and the 
report v as that £160,000 would at once be devoted to the work. 

M. Dumont, on the other baud, bound himself, under 
penalty, to place within two years after date of signing, a steam- 
tug at Sahara. The vessel to make per mensem two passages, 
going and coming (viageus redondas) over the portion of the 
channel which would permit, and at the rate of ten leagues per 
day. The passage money to be 1$000 per league; and for 
goods, 0 $ 100, *■ while Government employes were to pay only for 
rations. The contractor to keep the steamer in good order, and 
to be responsible for its injury or loss (except by act of God, or 
unavoidable accident), till it should belong to thq Provincial 
Government. The stream between Sahara and Jaguara to be 
reformed, according to the plans of M. Liais ; and to be rendered 
navigable, as the public purse shall permit, to its confluence with 
the llio de Silo Francisco. [ 


* The public at mice began to complain 
of these conditions. From Sahara to 
Jogu&ra the passenger will pay 20 $ 000 ; 
and each arroha (32 lbs.) of merchandize 
2 $ 000. But the name distance may be 
done for 4 $ 000 by a mule carrying bix to 
seven arrobas. < Time of coursers never 
taken into consideration. 

+ M. Liais calculates that a poling-boat 
drawing throe palms (2 feet 1'8 inches), 
with a crew of 10 men working 8 hours per 
diem, and spending 15 days between 


Sabarfi. and the mouth of the Bio das 
Velhas, would carry 4000 arrobas (50 to 
60 tons). At present this would bo done 
by 310 mules and 42 men in 30 days. 
The ascent of the boat would demand treble 
the time and double the crew,'yet it would 
have a great advantage over transport by 
animals. 

On the other hand, a small steamer of 
20-liorse power, burning wood, which is 
everywhere plentiful, would tug the same 
load, working twelve hours a day, in five days 
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Sr. Dumont lost no time. In March, 1868, he brought from 
Bordeaux to Itio de Janeiro the sections of the “ Conselheiro 
Saldanha ” and “ Monsenlior Augusto.” The steamers are of 
forty and twenty-horse power, and their speed will be about eight 
miles an hour, upon a draught of ten inches. About the begin¬ 
ning .of the next year they will begin operations upon the Rio das 
Yelhas. I have already alluded to the horse boat, with inclined 
planes working paddle-wheels, and it is to be hoped that this 
improvement will soon follow the appearance of steamers. 

As early as 1865 His Excellency the Councillor Manoel Pinto 
de Souza Danta$, then President of the Baliian Province, pro¬ 
posed to place a steamer upon the Rio de Sao Francisco. The 
little “ Bantus,” ninety feet by fourteen, and of about ninety-four 
tons, was built by Mr. Hayden at the Ponta d’Area Works, oppo¬ 
site Rio de Janeiro. The plates and machinery had been taken 
to pieces, and were sent numbered, with a model and detailed 
drawings, by land to Joazeiro. The road, however, was found 
unfit for wheel vehicles; of 346 bullocks sixty had died in the 
shortest time, and there had been -an equal loss of horses. It is 
regrettable that the fine timber, of the Rio de S&o Francisco had 
not been preferred to iron plates, and that local jealousies, of 

which I shall have more to sav, had delayed the execution of a 

» * ■ 

great project. 

Of late years there lias been a revival of an idea first suggested, 
I believe, in 1825 by a certain Colonel Joaquim de Almeida, and 
which, since 1832, had fallen into oblivion. This is to erect the 
valley of the Sao Francisco into the twenty-first province of tlio 
Empire.* The main object is to remedy the social, commercial, 
and political evils which arise from the isolation of the settle¬ 
ments ; these are often 150 leagues distant from their provincial 
capitals. The only objection of which I tun aware is the trifling 
increase of expenditure; it would, however, soon reimburse itself. 


down, and in eight days up stream, with 
five handft for the tug and two or three for the 
boat. His expense of descending, including 
commander and engineer, would he 
XOOfOOO; of ascending, 160$ 000. Doubling 
' this sum for time lost in taking in and dis¬ 
charging cargo, and adding per tiipl00$000 
for wear and tear of machinery, we have a 
total outlay of 600 $000 for each descent, 
and 900 $ 000 for the return. Thus the 
aiToha should pay a maximum of 0$150 


from Sabarfi to Guaicuhy, and 0$22C from 
Guaicuhy to Sahara. 

* " I find that most of the gentlemen of 
the lower Province are disposed to sneer at 
the action of the Government in erecting 
the Gomarca of the Rio Negro into a pro¬ 
vince ; but I t hink the step was a wise 
one. . . . If the country is to be improved • 
at all, it is to he done in this way" {Lieut. 
Herndon, 329). 
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Fbreigners, who aye accustomed to view the Brazil with the most 
superficial glance, have represented to me the evils of increasing 
an official staff already far too large. They seem not to be qware 
that the highly constitutional government, which has been well 
described as a republic under the disguise of an empire, requires 
to be strengthened as much ns it legally can be, and that good 
“ appointments ” (as they are called: in India) form the readiest 
and most practical mode of strengthening it. And if the Brazil 
cleave to number twenty, she may borrow from her northern sister, 
the United States, an admirable system “ of territories ” which 
are there States, and would he here Provinces, in statu pupillari, 
educating for self-rule. 

On the Bio de Sdo Francisco, where the subject of No. 21 is 
perpetually ventilated, every city, town, and village is prepared 
and resolved to be the capital. The great rivals are Januaria in 
the south, and to the north Joazeiro; both would, I believe, 
remain as they are than accept a subordinate position. The? 
desiderata for a chief settlement are many: a central site, facility 
of communication with the seaboard and the interior, a healthy 
climate, and, if possible, rich and fertile lands. As will be seen, 

I would award the palm to Bom Jar dim, or to Xique Xique. 

The new province or territory might embrace the whole valley 
of the Siio Francisco River. The south would borrow largely from 
Minas, the Serra dc Grao Mogor, Minas Novas, Montes Claros 
and Formigas, on the east; to the west the valleys of the streams 
Paracutu, das Egods, Urucuia, Rio Pardo, and Carunhanha. From 
Bahia it would take the western watersheds of the Serra das 
Almas and the Chapada Diamantina, and from Pernambuco the 
western river valley north of Carunhanha. It would extend to 
the Rapids of Paulo' Aftbnso, and communicate with the sea by,a 
railway or a tramway, and the steam navigation now upon the 
lower river. And when population and wealth shall increase, it 
may admit of further subdivision into a southern territory, with 
Januaria for capital, and a northern, in which J oazeiro would com¬ 
mand. Eacli of these yould own about 500 miles of river, and 
both are more worthy of provincial honours than the unimportant 
Provinces of Alagoas and Sergipc, which are crushed like dwarfs 
between the two giants Pernambuco and Bahia. 

The direct distance between Rio de Janeiro and SabarA is 
3° 12' 39" or 192 geographical miles, and the usual calculation for 
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the length of railway lines is 276 miles. Of, this, however, a 
portion has been covered by the 1). Pedro Segundo. For steamer 
navigation we have down the Rio das Velhas 366 miles, and down 
the Rio de Sao Francisco, from the mouth of the Rio das Velhas 
to the Villa da Boa Vista, 792 miles, perfectly clear, save at one 
point. From Boa Vista to the Porto das Piranhas, the railway 
or tramway will run for 216 miles, and from the Porto das 
Piranhas to the mouth of the ttiio Francisco, in south latitude 
10° 27' 4", and west longitude (G.) 36° 21' 41", there are 129 miles 
of good navigation. 

Thus we have the segment of an immense circle, whose arc 
numbers 1779 geographical miles, exceeding the average breadth 
of Russia. Of these by railroad are only 492, the rest (1287) 
being water communication, which is usually considered to be 
ten times cheaper. 

Communication even by steamer will not create population, 
except by attracting colonists; on the other hand, it will, like the 
railway, benefit the country by collecting and centralising the now 
scattered homesteads. This route of nearly 1800 miles, connect¬ 
ing the heart of the Brazil with its head, the metropolis, and 
placing its richest Provinces in direct communication with the 
outer world, will be the most important step yet taken. The 
opening of the Rio de Sao Francisco will not only benefit directly 
the Provinces of Minas Geraes, Bahia, Pernambuco, Alagoas, and 
Sergipe, and indirectly those of Goyaz, of Mato .Grosso, of 
Piauhy, and of Ceard—it will contribute potently to maintain the 
integrity of the Empire*. 



CHAPTER XVJ. 

FROM GUAICUHY TO SAG ROM AO.* 

First Thavbssia, 24 Leagues * 

ASPECTS OP THE RIVER.—ESTREMA VILLAGE.—GAME.—THE OTTER.—THE 
CASHEW SHOWERS.—REACH ftlO llOMAO.—ITS H13TORV.—GIANT FIG-TREES — 
ACTUAL STATE OP THE TOWN.—A GOOD TIME COMING 


Mon tan Inis virnox, campos mil palenles, 

E hum tcrreno nas margens too extcnsu, 

Que podcrd clle so neste hemisferio 
Forniar com Innto povo hum vosto iinpeno. 

Cam., 0, 27. 

The Pirapora had been on tlio Sao Francisco my terminus ad 
quern, and now it was a quo —the rest of the voyage lying down 
stream. The weather was still surly from the effects of the last 
night’s scold, hut the air was transparent, cleaned of atoms, 
spores, and molecules, whilst increased humidity, ns in England, 
rendered it still clearer. The books no longer curled with 
drought, as in the Rio das Vellum, and an increased reference to 
the quinine bottle was judged advisable. The Vento (feral, or 
Eastern Trade, set in, hut we were evidently at the break of the 
rainy season. 

Wednesday, September 18,18G7.—Ember 1 >ay. (>f course delaj s 
were numerous; the new crew had to shake hands with the 
villagers. It was noon before the Eliza amis poled off from the 
bank of Guaiculiy, and turned-“ head downwards ’’ into the Great 
Stream. I We left on the right the Illia do Engenlio, upon which 
people were congregate^; canoes were made fast to the alluvial 


* The word, Travetwia is written l»y 
Kofeter (i iv.) Traversia, and translated by 
M. Jay “TraYersde." It is'probably a 
local form of Trav&m, a “passage.” In 
Spanish South America “Travelsin” is 
applied to a land stage. This Travcssia, oi 
tup, begins normally at Pirapora, and thus 


numbers thirty leagues I have heard the 
boatman, when we classed the stream under 
difficulties, call it a “Travcssa brabn.” 

*t “ Kiircgar < abo^a alwixo,” in the dia¬ 
lect of the inci, is opposed to “Oabcfa 
mim. 1 ,” going llp-sticani. 
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banks, rising in regular steps or grades; this side of the island is 
sandy, and fir-trees rise from the banks. The Ilha do Boi led to 
the $arra do Jatoba, a stream coming from the west, and this we 
shall find to be the rule of almost all the great affluents. Its 
waters, called “seizoentes,” “ sesonarias,” “pestiferas,” breed, 
they say, chills. A little below it were detached rocks, Pedras do 
Agato; * these the pilots did not expect to pass, as the head 
wind, especially during the afternoon, ‘bften waxes fierce there—it 
did not offer let or hindrance. Passing “A Barreira,” + where 
there was a clearing and a few huts on the right bank, we saw 
large deposits of the iron-revetted amygdaloid “ Canga.” Beyond 
it was the mouth of the JequitahyJ stream, breaking the right 
bank with a gup of some 150 feet, and gracefully curving through 
the low trees. On the opposite side is a remarkable point, the 
Pedras de Burn do Jequitahv, horizontal strata of stone from 
which blocks and boulders have been washed into the stream. 

As soon as the air became dusk we looked # about for a nighting 
place ; here the working hours are from sunrise to sunset. Boat¬ 
men will not travel in this part by night; even with the full moon, 
they cannot see the ‘‘ Maretta,” or ripple caused by snags below 
surface. (>ur men preferred the exposed left bank, which supplies 
wood; the right affords more shelter from the east wind, and from 
the storms which sweep up from that direction. In the river 
tongue, the latter is known as Bauda da Bahia, the Bahian side, 
the western being the Banda de Pernambuco. These are old 
names, dating from the days when the captaincy of Pernambuco 
covered part of the present Minas Province. 

This portion of the Sao Francisco, and, indeed, we may say 

the whole course, is more civilised, tamer, and less picturesque 

than the Lower Bio das Vellias; we passed hardly a league of 

land without sighting huts or improvements. Making fast at 

6‘80 p.m. to a, sandy “ praia,” and climbing up the steep clay 

bank, we found a small tenement, surrounded by a dwarf field, of 

manioc, poor bananas, aud first-rate cotton, which seems to 

flourish everywhere. The maisonnette turned its back upon the 

« 

* Or Agutiio, probably u 1'. N. ( eouutci slope of the chain that discharge.* 

t M. Halfeld calls it “ ILrroira dew ca&twuida into the Jeqnitiuhouha. It is 
IndioH,” a name given to a place further navigable foi canoes, vhich ascend it throe 
down strfealrl. leagues in th$ <trioa, and twenty-eight 

J Or ‘‘GequitaJiy,’’a considemIilc straini, diu-ing tlic rains. 

120 direct inilea long, heading in the western 
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west, the rnijiv quarter, and some trouble hud been taken to build" 
it. There was a kiln constructed in the river bank, a circle four 
feet in diameter by two deep, a day floor pierced with holes, 
separating the fire below from the material to be fired : the latter 
i iperation appears very insufficiently effected both in pots and tiles. 
The Western*Valley is bounded at a distance of about five miles 
by the Serra do Ttacolumi ; the mists, however, robbed us of the 
view. On the opposite side was the Povoado do Ollio d’Agua, a 
few thatched sheds, buried in orange trees and Jaboticabciras. 

To-day the stream has averaged some 1200 feet in breadth, and 
iu places has widened to 1000 yards. The banks to which the 
Hood swings ore eaten below, and rise .perpendicularly, whilst the 
opposite side assumes the natural angle. The height varies from 
25 to 30 feet; the material is a base of white or reddish sand, 
supporting hard “ tana,” and the 'surface is lich humus, mixed 
with silt. The supply of wood will last foi years, but the vegeta¬ 
tion is uninteresting after the magnifiient avenues of the II io das 
Velhas. The surface is composed of swells and waves of ground, 
in whose hollows are AJagadiyos, or stagnant waters. Now*, also, 
begins the Ypoeira, which partly corresponds with the Igarape/ 
or canoe path of the Amazons and the Lower Silo Francisco. 
When the bayou is considerable, it retains its water through the ■ 
year, and is drained to the level of the dries by a Sangradonrn. 
These little creeks cany a quantity of sand; they are mostly 
disposed perpendicularly to the stream, and they assist in tuiwater¬ 
ing the waves of ground which are not reached by the inunda¬ 
tions. tn many places there are lumpy hills, forested or cleared, 
and on both sides the divides of the riverine valley are w’ell 
marked with heights which will disappear a few leagues down 
stream. 

September 19.—We effected an unusually early start, but otu* 
men are paid “ by the job.” The right bank showed a mass of 
building material, argillaceous schistose sandstone iu horizontal 


* Igaiujic in dei i red from ?&, Water— 
jilra, lorn {!.<. a lanoe), aud lpG, wlur.e 
lit goon). Ot the Ypociia featnro I shall 
have more tn wiv fnvthcr down stream. 
When it becomes important. It is what 
Lieut. Hdrndon calls Ca.fio ou the Upper 
Amazon, a natural arm of#ie main riycr, 
opposed to lli« “ Kuro ” (small mouth) and 
the “ fuiado,” an artificial (but sometime.-* 


a Nature-made) cutting. Ifli.it tia\feller 
also leinarks, “ Igampd is the Indian namo 
for a crock or ditch, wlin’h is filled with 
' I lack water’ from tho liver, and the 
tcim Phi annumi (hi) —literally, little liver 
—is applied to a nairow unu of the mam 
liter lunning hetweaa the main Link nud 
an island iicir to it.” 
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•slabs; on the other sirle was “As Lages,” a clearing with 
bananas ancl oranges. Presently rose before us the Morro da 
Estrema, a terrapin-shaped buttress, disposed perpendicular to 
the stream, high above the floods, well wooded, and with good 
improvements below. The little village of the same name was at 
the bottom of a sack, formed by the river sweeping to a projec¬ 
tion of the opposite left bank. It is built upon an inner ledge of 
rising ground, and a few' poor tiled huts clustered about the little 
church, N a S a do Can to. 

At noon w T e halted for rest on the Pernnin side, below' the 
hamlet know'n as Serra da Povoa^ao. 7 The hills of that name 
form a meridional line of scattered lumps running parallel with, 
and rarely three miles distant from, the stream. At the Serra or 
Senote do Pe de Morro, they infringe upon the banks; the little 
crescent is called by the people Serra dp Salitre, as it contains a 
HRltjietre cave, and they declure it to be a north-eastern branch of 
the great Mata da Corda! range. Opposite it the Barra do 
PaculiyJ forms the usual Corda; a little below, on the left, wo 
were shown a sand-bar, where a pleasure party of seven had coiue 
to grief some eight years ago. They were returning from a 
festival at Estrema, a little place of great debauchery; the “ dug- 
• out” struck a snag, and all were drowned. 

Passing the liiaelio da Foine, an ill-omened name now not 
uncommon, we anchored before sundown at the mouth of a San* 
gradouro, called the Cachoeirinha, from nil adjoining village.§ 
The clay wall of the river is here some thirty-two feet high, and 
the streamlet draining a bayou is about a mile in length. The 
Mnndim fish had awaked, and grunted like a gurnard, and his 
hunger in the afternoon suggested to the pilots that lie foresaw 
rain. Presently a cold east w ind arose, the clouds gathered in 
heaps, and the horizon gleamed lurid with the reflection of field 
fires, easily to be mistaken for electrical “weather lights.” 
During the early night there were raw and violent gs^its, and 
they presently induced a downfall wdiose steadiness promised per¬ 
sistency. 

» 


* Semite da Povoa^Oo (M Half eld), 
f Forest of the Com, so called from Us 
long, Taxtpw line. 

t Thin stream, runs almost parallel with 
the Jeqnitahy, afld^ drains the Montes 
Claros do Foimigas. ’It.has no mineB, hut 
the lands are good for pasture and agri¬ 
culture.. 


The Pacti, according to Oastelnau, is the 
genus Charadnus of Artedi, and sub-genus 
Curimata of Cuvier. ■ The carp-like body 
averages two to three palms in length, and 
is consulted npod eating; the Pat-6 ver- 
1110 U 10 being hffil to bo the host. 

§ Thera is a CacboqJjra hamlet on tho 
i iglit or np]K#itc lsujk. * 
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This ihiy fallowed us a more than usual quantity of animal life. 
A Jacare (cayman) stared at us from the bank, with the short 
round muzzle protruded in curiosity, and ^mother lay dead upon 
the stones. .Tunis (Penelopes) chattered on the tree-tops, and 
afforded fine practice, but the busli was too thick for bagging, 
although we worked like men for the pot. A large otter plunged 
close to ns, and at times we heard- tlieir whistling cries, which the ' 
pilots compared with the quarrelling and scolding of old fishwives, 
and the frequent ejaculation of#“ diabo.” There are two kinds, 
the Ldntra, or common species (Lutra brasiliensis), and the 
Ldntra grande, also known by its Tupy name, Ariranha. This 
animal is said to attain a length of six feet; the colour is a lighter 
brown than in the smaller variety, and a white ring encircles the 
neck. This species may have given rise to the Mae 'd’Agua, or 
water fairy; it bites terribly, and dogs fear to attack it when it is 
making its escape over the rocks. The otter has an extensive 
range in the Brazil, it is frequent upon the streams of the sea¬ 
board, and if the “main d\i?uvre ” were cheaper, its skins should 
reach the markets of Europe. The people of the Sao Francisco 
destroy it because it is so injurious to fish. It lives in families, 
tunnels into the river bank, and drives a breathing shaft (suspiro) 
to the surface. The hunter stops both holes for a time, and then 
opens the entrance, the inmates rush out to take the air, and then 
they are killed ad libitum. Often, also, they are shot in the 
rivulets, and their bodies are found floating after some hours. 
The skins are of a comparatively high price, I bought none under 
2 $ 000 . 


September 20.—Ember Day again. In the morning the men 
looked like turkey buzzards during a heavy shower : they were so 
benumbed that we had some. difficulty in avoiding the snags and 
a dangerous sunken rock, said to be of silex.* After two hours’ 
work we passed on the left bank the Pnracatu de Seis dedos, 
which M. Gerber has located on the right. The pilots praised 
it for ^ood water (rio ^ bonito), but none could explain how it 
came to 1 have six fingers. Near its mouth was a hamlet and 
clearing on the finely-wooded banks, and the creaking of thd 
water-wheel spoke of molasses and rum. 

One league below that point we halted for breakfast on the left 




VOT. 


■t 

The pilots called it Pedra de fogo (of fire), or de Eapingarda (of the pin). 

n. a 
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bank of the great Paracatu River.* Its dexter jaw showed a point 
or shoal which drove it to the other side, the centre was garnished 
with dangerous chevaux de frise of embedded timber, and the 
course, bending like a Turkish scimitar, was painted with the 
red PAu Jaliu. The sides, despite their height, are flooded in the 
wet season, and the sandy ground, mixed with humus and clay, 
sjppes to bottoms where the trees show a water-mark of eight feet. 
There was little undergrowth, and the surface was strewed with 
dead leaves : it was cut in all directions by tracks and paths ; the 
cattle fled from us, and the ticks soon caused us to beat a retreat. 

Yesterday wc had seer but a single bark creeping up the right 
bank. To-day we find two aj6jos anchored at the mouth of the 
Paracatu. The owner, a stout, healthy man, whose appearance 
spoke well for the climate, was taking provisions to Capiio 
Redondo, a “ Garimpo,” or small diamond-digging up-stream. 
In former dnj s hundreds of arrobas of gold were sent from this 
valley; he declared the bank-diggings to be now exhausted, but 
the bed to be still rich. M. Halfeld tells us that in his day the 
active and energetic riverines supplied flesh and cereals to the Lower 
Sao Francisco, even as far as Joazeiro, distant nearly 700 miles. 
Our informant stated that the staple industry of the land was 
stock-breeding, although agriculture still thrives, and the fine 
Ma^ape soil will produce any quantity of fruits, especially 
mangos. He ended by predicting that we should not reach 
Sao llomao that night, as he himself would probably not have 
done. Of course we resolved to give him a practical dementi, 
and we now thought little of discouraging reports which had 
begun at I^o de Janeiro, and which will end there. 

After receiving this “ formidable tributary,”- the Sao Francisco 
widens and shallows. At 11 a.m. we passed on the left hand side 
a remarkable bluff, the Ribeira da Martinha, I which chives the 
course nearly due east. Before reaching it the land was low and 

’ * Dr. Couto and other old wiiters prefer normal breadth of the stream is GOO feet; 
Piraeatu (pyra-catfil, or good fish liver, twenty-eight falls and rapids encumber the 
• opposed to Paruhyba (Pira-aybal, the bad lied, and it is navigable, after a fashion, 
fish river. This important stream drains noarly 260 miles, to the Porto do Buritt 
2° 30' of latitude by 8” of longitude. Its f Or Bibanceira (bluff) da Martinha 
northern branch, the Bio Preto, bieaks (P. N. of a Moradora, the proprietnx). 
like most of the great western iuiluents, The up-stream end is the Baneira da 
through the frontier chain of Qoyaz, the Martinha proper; the centre, Bibanceira 
Serra de Tauatinga, which sets off the great de Amancio Josd ; and the eastern, or 
jmorthern versaftt, the Sena dos Pyrendos. down-stream, Bibanceira da Martmha. 
iThe mouth is about 1500 palms wide, the 
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thickly-woodetl like an old river bed, possibly that of the Para- 
catu.* The Barreira is the butt-end* of a ridge cut off by the 
stream: the material is compact argile of many colours, white 
and brown, pink and yellow, surfaced with thin hun^us ; it stands 
up stiffly to a height of some eighty feet, and at the base it has 
fallen into the usual slope. After a total length of some 440 yards 
it thins out into “ Cri.nga,” and terminates in woodland. Below 
it the bank became sandy, and showed the usual huts and improve¬ 
ments which argue the approach to a place of some importance. 

Beyond this Barreira the river is a mass of shoals, sand-banks, 
and sand-bars, whilst the stream juries from 0'87 to 1'28 miles 
per hour. The “remanso,” or sluggish current, is dreaded by 
burquemcn, and usually the General Trade forms a troublesome 
headwind.’ For some hours the low dark clouds, dissolved by 
the cold breath of the north, which in this section promises a 
continuance of wet weather, I had indulged us with a slow, steady 
rainfall: it began at 10 a.m., and lasted, with rare intervals, till 
4 r.M. An njdjo is certainly not a pleasant place during the 
“Cashew Showers:” on the other hand the heavy discharge from 
above silenced the gale. 

At 1*15 p.m. we grounded in the narrow channel of hard gravel 
between the left bank and the Ilha do Jatoba.: the men were 
obliged to take foot,! i.r., to tumble in, and to shove us off. 
Here the total width of the river, including the island, is some 
1600 fathoms, and wonderful to relate, M. Hnlfcld proposes to 
block up the western channel with “ stakes and fascines.” The 
Jatobcl is the normal type, an elongated lozenge with the side 
angles shaved off, and outlines of sand in nil directions, except 
where the bank is highest. At this season it is double: up¬ 
stream there is a small, well-wooded clay formation, which a long 
flat sand-bank connects with a similar and larger feature to the 
north-east, and the latter boasts of a few inhabitants. Further 
clown there is a “Pedra Prcta,”.black blocks and green Arind£ 
shrubs, as on the Lower Bio das Vellias, which drives the stream 
almost at a right angle to* the west. The next turn is to the 

* The pilots denied tliie, but their reason the Cashew nut), a term evidently derived 
was that thoy had never seen tho stream from the Indians. They declare that the 
here. , wet season does not begin till November ; 

t The cause is the cold wind setting in but this year they are manifestly out of 
after a few days of hot sun and still, damp their reckoning 

air. The people call these showers, which t Tomar p<5, to find deep water by 
are normal in August, Chuvas do Cajfi (of wading. 
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north, and presently after thirty-six miles we reached our desti¬ 
nation for the night. 

Silo Romao, or to give it the name in full, “ Villa Risonha do 
Santo Antonjp da Manga e de Sao Romao,” (the riant (?) town of 
St. Anthony of the Cattle-ford, and of Saint Romanus)—takes its 
nom de bapteme from the holy martyr, St. Romanus, who pre¬ 
sides over the 9tli of August, and who is, I believe, generally 
ignored by the English faithful. Two Pauftsta explorers, the 
cousins Mathias Cardoso and Manoel Francisco de Toledo, 
having killed an Ouvidor-judge, fled with their families and 
slaves to the Sertao do Sfio Francisco. The date of their 
journey is not positively known, but it is supposed to have boon 
between 1G98 and 1707. They were driven upon the islet oppo¬ 
site the town, and having beaten off the Indians they settled hero 
for a time, and then resumed their voyage, finally establishing 
themselves at Morrinhos and Saiga do. Between 1712-13 the 
Bishop of Pernambuco, hearing that the Indians were of peculiar 
savagery, sent the Padre Antonio Mendes to catechize them. 
Before 1720 S. Romao was a Julgado belonging to the Comarcn 
of Sahara. The district was presently subjected to the arron- 
dissement of Paracatu, a city then newly settled, and distant 200 
miles—only. On August 16, 1804, the Bishop D. Jose Joaquim 
da Cunha sent its first parish-priest (paroclio), the Rev. Feli- 
cianno Jose de Oliveira. A chapel was dedicated to Santa Anna 
and Sao Luis at a place above the confluence of the .Japore with 
the Sao Francisco ; this was removed to S. Romao on his own 
day and the invocation became Santo Antonio. The settlers 
throve; S(ao Romao, in 1804 a freguezia, rose in 1831 to the 
honours of township. 

I shall describe at some length this God-forgotten place, not 
for what it is, but for what it will be. Many travellers have men¬ 
tioned it,* and most of those who, have visited it left with the 
worst impressions. The last was a naturalist sent down the 
river by Professor Agassiz; he got into trouble by carrying 
weapons. There is absolutely no reason why the settlement 
should be so miserable, the people so barbarous. A good build¬ 
ing-site is close at hand, the surrounding country is admirably 

* fit. Hil. (I. ii. 428) regretted “de aa “le poteau surmontd d’nne sphere.” 
n’iivoirpu visiter la Justice de S llumilo The Monsonhor Piearro had previously 
and he defines the symbol of a “ justice ” given a detailed account of it. 
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fitted for agriculture, and the town is well placed for the carrying 
trade. The day I hope is not distant when some wayfarer shall 
pass through Sao Itomito and find my description of the Sfio 
.Ronianenses utterly obsolete. 

Near the town the stream, nearly 1300 yards broad, runs to 
the north, and hugs the left bank; it is broken by the island of 
Sao Itomao, about four miles long by 400 paces broad, densely 
wooded, uninhabited, and still private property. At the “ port ” 
one canoe was drawn up, and about half a dozen werq in the 
water ; the only “ ship-yard ” is on the top of the bank. Staked 
to the side was a fine barea flying the Imperial flag. The crew, 
including the pilot, numbered seven, and the tonnage was 4000 to 
5000 “ ltapadurus,”—20,000 to 25,000 pounds. 

We swarmed up the steep bank, some thirty feet high and but¬ 
tery with rain ; the lower part was yellow clay much mixed with 
silt and sand above. On the summit appeared a remarkable 
feature, a line of six enormous Chnnelleira figs/ like those de¬ 
scribed upon the Tocantins Iliver. At the point where the 
stream deflects a little to the east, a decayed stump shows that 
there was a seventh, and two of the giants are likely soon to be 
washed away. The pair to the south raise their majestic crowns 
of stiff and burnished ovoid leaves, and overhang the stream with 
an admirable umbrella of verdure. The trunks, instead of being 
as usual, low, thick columns, are bundles of compacted trees, 
five or six feet high, and of the horizontally projected branches, 
one, not the smallest, measured 100 feet. The birds had settled 
in colonies amongst the * boughs, and but few epipli)tes hud 
sprung from the bark. In one of the two wliicl* front the 
landing-place time had dug a chamber used as a dwelling-place; 
the idea must have originated in Central Africa, where the 
bulbous Calabash acts alternately home and water-cistern. 

Immediately beyond this ridge with its colossal ’growth, the 
land droops towards a bottom flooded during the rains, and 
thinly covered with bush; it must be a hot-bed of miasma during 

the retreat of the waters, and the sun must raise it well to the 

♦ 

* The Brazilians 4 form the Cfamelieira diseases. According to the System, the 
either Prcta or Branca, chiefly from the acrid milk of the white fig (Figueira branca, 
colour of the bark. Koster (ii. 11) makes or Ficus dolioria) is au anthelmintic, but it' 
the latter useless, and the former distil, adds that many other figs have the same 
after incision, a gummy juice, which is properties, 
token internally for dropsy and cutvaoous 
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level of the local face. The swamp is subtended by a rise cor¬ 
responding with the lay of the ridge running parallel with the 
stream, and facing the east. Here is the Eua do Alecrim, con¬ 
sisting of a dismantled hut on one side, faced by seven poor 
tenements, of which one, by affecting a square box as an upper 
story, ambitionizes the title of “ Sobrndinho.” Beyond this 
thoroughfare of flowery name, and lying side by side with it, was 
the Eua do Fogo, a higher and drier site. Here we counted 
fifty-four tenements, mostly with roofs of coarse tiles and mud 
and wicker-work walls,* slightly -washed with Tauntinga; the 
large compounds are cither railed or enclosed with pise, coped 
with tliatcli. The most pretentious show attempts at orna¬ 
mentation, white scrolls of plaster on azure ground, doors striped 
with blue, nnd window s witli small lattices instead of the shutter 
or the cotton cloth. Amongst them were three Vendas, the 
main of whose occupation is to sell spirits; and the blacksmith 
in his leathern apron, suggested the village Vulcan of Negroland. 
The wealthier houses had wooden steps leading to the raised 
floors, the poorer logs of w'ood above the level of the puddly 
thoroughfare, by courtesy called a street. To the south some of 
the tenements were propped up with stays and others vrerc in 
ruins; not a few had a closed room attached to the unwalled 
tife-roof which the Tupys called Copiar or Gupidra, and some¬ 
times Agua furtada. In this place the traveller is allowed to 
swing his hammock and to cook his meals. 

Going northwards W'o passed the Quartel, or barracks, hung 
- inside with carbines, and tenanted by eight soldiers, who on paper 
appear as a battalion. These black-brown men in Kepis and hol- 
land blouses looked somewhat more surly, as in duty bound, than 
the rest of the citizens; they eyed our patent leather waist belts 
curiously, but they did not interfere with us. Beyond the Quartel 
was the Lago da Cadea, a tiled roof and an open scantling, 
suggestively representing the future prison. Joao de Barro had 
derisively built liis domicile upon the cross beams, and upon not 
a few of the wooden crosses profusely scattered about the settle¬ 
ment. 

Beyond the northern end of the Eua do Fogo, and surrounded 
by bush, was the old Kosario Church, definitively broken down. 


' The uti/cDB <lt‘d.u-e that they have no atone, when thfc river bed is a qujury. 
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Turning to tlie left we ascended the Run Direita, an embryo 
thoroughfare which numbers twelve houses, including a farrier’s. 
It rises gently from the river to a cemetery, denoted by a cross, 
from which half the instruments of the Passion had been 
abstracted. This village of the dead was fronted by a support of 
rough stones, while the rest was wholly unwalled; the surface 
was cumbered with timber, and littered with graves which lacked 
monuments. In the centre of High Street was the square of the 
new Rosario, a white-washed temple with three shutters, a very 
model of meanness. 

To the west ot this Rosario is the Rua da Boa Yista, the 
aristocratic quarter, numbering thirty houses; it commands a 
pretty view of the stream, the islet, the reaches above and below, 
and the low blue hills on the Bahian or Eastern side. I sent in a 
card to the Delegate, Sr. Joao Carlos Oliveira e Sa. He had 
probably never seen that civilised instrument, for he left us in the 
rain till a friend beckoned to us from the window to come in, and 
after eyeing the pasteboard much as a crow inspects a dubious 
marrow-bone, he returned it to me with a little weary sigh. 
Unwilling to accept defeat, I produced my Portnria or Imperial 
passport: he glanced over it and restored it in dead silence. My 
desire for information was likely to catch cold, when fortunately 
a decently dressed man walked in, and did not prove so chillingly 
uncommunicative. I told my tale all down the river, where men 
agreed in giving a good name to the Delegate; it is therefore only 
fair to suppose that he was exceptionally suffering under the 
influences of Sao lionnio. 

Resuming our walk after this episode, to the south of the Boa 
Vista we found a second church, the N' 1 S“ da Abbadia; it 
boasted of the usual wliite-washed and two-windowed face, w earing 
a mutilated, noseless look. To the west or inland of this line 
are a few straggling huts, whose enclosures ore hedged with the 
organ cactus. Here is the highest and healthiest ground, where 
the villa should be built; unfortunately it is too far from the 
business quarter, the river side. Therefore, as in our West 
African “convict stations,” men will not move; they would 
rather see the floods walk into their windows. At times ex¬ 
ceptional inundations put them all to flight. In 1838 the water 
rose in places five feet above the floors, and in 1848 the lowest 
street was nine feet under water. 
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Tlie trees scattered about the town show the excellence of the 
soil. The Almccega or Mnsticli grows to the largest size. No¬ 
where in the Brazil have I seen liner tamarinds, the natural 
corrective of liver complaints. The Imbuzeiro (Spondias 
tuberosa) is a magnificent rounded growth; the juice of this 
myrobulan, tempered with milk and sugar, makes the favourite 
“uubusada” of Pernambuco and Bahia. There is an abundance 
ol fruit, limes and oranges, papaws and bananas. In the higher 
levels, where the thorny miupisu and acacia flourish, cotton grows 
taller than the houses, and iifcitlie lower parts sugar-cane flourishes. 
Behind and above the town the vegetation is that of the campo, 
excellent for cattle-breeding. In the streets we saw a few small 
horses, the goats and poultry were tolerable, the pigs and sheep 
much uanted breeding. An idea of the popular apathy may be 
formed from the fact that whilst the river flowing before their 


doors produces the best of fish, and while salt may be brought 
from a few leagues, if indeed it cannot be w ashed from the ground, 
the townspeople eat the hard, dry, and graveolent “ bacalliao,” or 
codfish, brought in driblets from Newfoundland. 

In 1822 Pizarro gave to S. llonnio 200 houses and 1800 souls. 
Gardner, in 1840, reduced the number to “ not above 1000 
inhabitants.” M. Ilalfeld (Belatorio, pp. 27—28) numbers 220 
houses and 800 souls. The Almanak (1864) assigns to the 
municipality 807G inhabitants, 728 voters, and 17 electors. 
According to my informants, in 1867 the houses,. or rather 
hovels; amounted to 200, and the tenants to 450. When Saint 
Hilaire wrote,* the “ village of S. Itumao ” monopolised the 
carrying trade of salt between the river and Santa Lusia of 
Goyaz: it also exported a considerable number of hides. In 
those days it had its “ricliards,” Major Theophilo de Salles 
Peixoto, the late Lieutenant-Colonel Ernesto Natalista Amaral de 
Castro, the Capituo Jose Jacob da Silva Silveira, and others. 
A relic of the good times is the vicar, Padre Antonio Ferreira dc 
Caires : hearing that he was a “ curioso,” 1 rich in local informa¬ 
tion, I called upon him; unfortunately he was at his Fazenda, 
and the Sacristan assured me that there was no such thing as 
a Livro do Tombo, or parish register. 


* III i. 216 and 359. liinitfi.” In the Brazil, 14 afficcionado ” is 

t St. Hil. (HI. i. 104) remarks, "le an amateur, and curioso also includes the 
mot curioso r€pond dans notre langue, it non-professional expert, 
celui d’amateur ; mais il a un sous mnma 
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About ten years ago the diamond-diggings at Santafe * and on 
the Paracatu River have caused a small exodus, hence partly the 
falling off of the census, and the exceptional number of old men, 
women and children. The fevers have greatly increased; we 
could read ague legibly written in the yellow skins, emaciated 
frames, and listless countenances of the people who suffer terribly 
during the retreat of the waters between May and July. The 
fomentors are, as usual, poor diet, excess in drink and debauchery, 
late hours and extreme filth, not of person, but of habitation. Til 
this point they seem to have borrowdfl from the indigenes of the 
land, who bathed several times during the day, but allowed them¬ 
selves to be littered out of their “ earbets ” (wigwams) by moun¬ 
tainous collections of offal. 

The Sao Roinanenses did' not affect me pleasantly. I did not 
see a single white skin amongst them; they were a “regular 
ranch” of bodes t and cabins,£ eaboclos and negros. The lower 
orders—if there be any in this land of perfect equality, practical 
as well as theoretical—a ere in rags ; the wealthier were dressed 
in European style, “boiled” shirts and velvet waistcoats, but 
their lank hair and fiat faces recalled the original “Indian.” 
They are devout, as the wooden crosses of squared scantling 
affixed to the walls show: scant of civility, they have barely 
energy enough to gather in groups at the doors and windows, the 
men to prospect, the women to giggle at the passing stranger. 
Some of the older blacks plied the primitive spinning wheel, but 
the hammock, despite the raw chilly weather, was in more general 
requisition. 

Sao Iiom&o, I have said, is well situated for trad?. A good 
road, some sixty leagues long, runs up the valley of the Rio Preto, 
the northern branch of the Paraeatu. A little beyond the settle- 


* This place was described to me a? a 
httle village, with the rudiments of a 
church in the municipality of S. RomXo. 

t In the Brazil, “ bode," or he-gont, is a 
slang term for a mulatto. 

t St. Hil. (HI iL 272) makes the 
Cabra (she-goat) a mixed breed between 
the Red Man and the Mulatto, and synony¬ 
mous with tile Peruvian “Chino." Here 
it is applied as a general term to those who 
are neither black nor white; addressed to 
a man, it is grossly insulting, but I have 
heard a boatman facetiously apply it to 
himself. 


The wild men, I have said, gave the 
name mac&co da terra (“country monkeys”) 
to tho African. Yet travellers have stated 
that they were fond of such monkey's 
meat, and all agree that their women had 
“ un goht troa-vif pour les negrea.” Some 
have advised, by way of saving the “ Red 
Man," to mix his blood with the black. 
This is indeed unanthropological. There 
is no need to preserve a savage and inferior 
race, when its lands are wanted by a higher 
development; and, in this case, the artifi¬ 
cial would bo worse than either of the 
natural races. 
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ment, called Os Arrepcndidos, it crosses the Serin of Goya/, 
■which here offers no difficulties. Thence it bends north to the 
old Villa dos Couros, now Villa Formosa da Iraperatriz. Here 
there is communication with the great Tocantins tributary of the 
Amazons, via the Bio das Almas, the Corumbd.,* and the Iiio 
Paianan, which bears canoes. 

At niglit-fall we returned to the Brig Eliza, lighted the fire, 
drew down the awning, and kept out as much of the drifting rain 
and cold' shifting v ind as possible. It was not easy to sleep for 
the Babel of sounds : lierfe the dark hours are apparently the 
time 

When man must drink and woman must scold. 

The Samba and Pagode seemed to rage in concert with the 
elements, the twanging of instruments and the harsh voices 
screaming a truly African eliaunt, suggested an orgic at Unyan- 
guruwwc. Evident!}' much reform is here wanted, and it will 
conic in the form of a steamer. 


* Men of information at Jiinimi in, ok 
veil as Silo Romilo, mentioned tlie Uoiuin- 
b& stream and village. I hope that they 
have not confounded it with .mother Co- 
iurab&, the gicat northern influent of the 
Sdhthem Pornnhyhn, 01 r.uurwihjlia 
Usually, traders embark at the Villa dus 
Floics, or theParanan, 01 Parana (St. lid., 
Paronnan), the eastern head water of the 
Tocantins. Custclnnu (u. 190) dcilaies, 


' 1 Le Paiana peut 6tre desccndu cn canot 
jusrpi’an Por&. ” My infoimants described 
the rivci as very “bravo” above S. JoHo 
da P.dma, at. the junction of the Aiaguaya, 
oi great western fork, and some have spent 
six months in ascending it. Henco they 
say goods voith 0$700 at Para on the sea- 
board, sell at tlio Villa das Flores for 
5 $000, and a bottle of wine bought fin 
0$300 fetches 4 $000 
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— ouu’o sc engrossa 
De fcS&o Francisco, com que o mar se adogu. 

(hnnnurfi. 

Saturday, September 21, 1867.—The ceaseless drenching rain 
reduced the men to a manner of torpid hybernating state. After 
a start under difficulties we threaded the long line of shoals and 
islets. In some places as many as six sand-bars were in sight; 
all were of finely sifted material without the gravel of the Coroas 
in the Rio das Velhas. Passing the Roca do Porto Alegre and 
other clearings * we came to the first of many features which will 
last till we reach Remanso. It is a long, narrow bank of stiff 
sand, sharp fore and aft, and shaped like a river steamer in the 
United States; in places bushes formed the paddle-boxes, and 
strata the lines of caulking. We called them Steamboat Islands. 
The vegetation was gjilerally of yellow-green, showing want of 
fat humus. 

A head wind, driving misty blue clouds, drove us to the right 


* M. Halfeld calls this pretty spot 
“ Povaodo,” or Village do Porto Alegre 
His villages are mostly termed by the pilots 
“fazendas” hero, meaning tracts culti¬ 
vated by a number of settlers. The next 


was the Barra do BrandAo, a long, low 
clearing on the right The bona also shows 
improvement, but it must ho extensively 
inundated. 
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bank. The mercury showed 71° F., but we trembled with cold; 
such is the effect of air in motion, which seems to despise a sun 
nearly overhead. Furling the awning we made a good “‘lick” to 
the entrance of the great Urucuia stream.* The right bank was 
wooded with a truly magnificent vegetation; it showed for the 
first time the (Jnrnhyba dc flor roxa, a tall tree with lilac-coloured 
blossoms, which will presently become common, and here we 
observed that every great western influent brings down with its 
waters a new growth. The mouth of the Uracuiu is about 315 
feet broad, and behind the woodland the low' bank of yellow day 
bears only thicket. 

A white-washed house, now a novelty, appeared on the Bahian 
side, and presently w r e took the left of the “llha do Afunda,” 
which is interpreted to mean that the water is deep ; its material 
is a pure yellow' and easily melted sand. The upper part of the 
islet is w'ell dad with various growths. We then ran in mid 
stream past the second' Afundd, \ and, after eleven hours of hard 
and comfortless, dull and eventless w'ork, we came to anchor at a 
praia on the left bank. 

September 22.—The north wind which had raged all night 
blew itself out about dawn, and w'e set out with alacrity. The 
batiks were dead flats, in places splendid with tall sugar-cane and 
tree-cotton, but generally showing second growth where magni¬ 
ficent forests had been. Passing on the left the little Acary 
tributary, t we found another high white bluff about a- mile long, 


* Also written Aiauuu, wlncli menus, 
say the people, " faitum," or plenty, 
alluding to the fertility of its uppci banks. 
It drains the southern slopes of the Chapa- 
dao (Lug plateau) du Oiaciua, and is 
divided from the Paraeutli Valley by the 
Scrra do ltio Prcto. Its area of drainage 
is latitudmally 2°, and longitudinally, 
I s 30'. The stieum, though bioken by 
many rapids, is navigable for lafts and 
canoes as far as Cainpo Grande, 102 miles 
from the mouth. 

f M. Halfcld calls thiB llha das Cora- 
hibas, and elsewhere spells the word 
Caruibas. 

$ According to the pilots, the true Acary 
is further down-stream. 

The name of this fish (a loricai ia of many 
species) is also written Acari and Acarchy. 
Thu Tupy name was Acar&, with the ter¬ 
minations, -apuS, -aasft, -tings, and 
-peixuna. In this river we find the A. 
dc Pedra, A. dc Caeca (or Cagcudo), A. de 


Lima, and A. de Espmho. It is the 
Juacani which Marcgref saw at Pernam¬ 
buco and the Cachimbo, or Cachunb&o, of 
Ilheos A species is probably the Acaifi. 
Landeiru (Mesonantji insignia, Gunther) of 
which Mr. Bates (u. 140) gives an illus¬ 
tration. It grunts like the Mandim, and 
the pilots say that when eating the mud 
and weeds horn the canoc-bottoin it rubs 
its bluff head against the w r ood, and pro¬ 
duces the peculiar suund. They declare 
that it lives in holes along the bonks; 
many deem it poisonous, and it is generally 
thrown away on account of the trouble of 
cooking it. Both the black and the white 
kinds havo hard, spiny skins, with longi¬ 
tudinal lines of points, highly dangerous 
dorsal fins, and hooks above the caudal 
fins. Another well-known loricated and 
“ grunting " fish is the ** Cascudo,” which 
abounds in the rivers of the interior. The 
people praura it, but I found the white 
meat soft, tasteless, and full of thorns. 
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and divided into two sections, the Barreira do Indio (do Houorio, 
M. Halfeld), and the Barreira Alta. Here we remarked the 
abundance of the Angico Preto acacia, on this part of the stream 
an ugly tufted tree; its timber is too dry for use, but the gum is 
given to consumptive patients; the bark abounds in tannin, and 
the ashes in potash. 

About noon, entering S. Lat. 16°, we came to a new feature, 
"as Pedras” (dos Angicos), and we landed on the right bank to 
inspect it. Here a wall some forty-two feet projects from a 
shallow sag, fronts to west and drives the river to the north-west; 
it runs nearly a mile down-stream, and is found in a hollow, to 
the north-east of the little village. The outcrop is evidently the 
base of a bulge of ground observed on the east. The floor near 
the water was a hard bluish limestone, effervescing kindly under 
muriatic acid ; above it was a stratum of laminated, friable clay- 
shale, capped by a bluer calcaire, with dislocations, broken blocks 
and horizontal bands, varying in thickness from three inches 
to three and a half feet. Water drops appeared upon the 
exposed slabs on the summit, which is always six feet above 
water, and it was revetted in parts with iron clay, whilst to one 
block is attached a small portion of quartz conglomerate. This 
is one of the man}' places which will supply admirable hydraulic 
cement. " 

The bank and the village showed a scatter of noble Quixabeirn 
trees, huge bouquets of verdure, whose aromatic flowers and 
perfumed shade attracted hosts of bees.* The little chapel of 
Sao Jose, the brago of the place, is about nine feet above the 
floods, and yet boasts of a stone foundation. Waiting up the 
sandy street, perpendicular to the stream and showing trapes of 
pavement and bottom, we found the usual hollow parallel with 
the ridge and periodically under water. In the loose free soil, 
cotton, essentially a sim-planfr, grows neglected, fifteen feet high, 
and the castor shrub twenty. In "Water-Street, 1 ' whose houses 
and ranches were superior to those of Sao Romfto, appeared three 
Vendas, with men sitting outside the counters, or using them as 
card-tables. Two shoe-makers and a dry-goods store seemed 

i 

* Also written Quichabcira, one of the affords a fine shelter for cattle. Tho 
Sapotaceee, a tree which covers largo tracts System mentions the Quijaha ami the 
on the Rio de Slo Francisco, above and Catinga branea (here called Catinga do 
below the Great Rapids. It resembles the Forco), as legummwuj abundant in stryph* 
Zizypltus, produces an' edible berry, and nnm. 
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to be doing a thriving business. South of the village were three 
canoes selling line water-melons. Under an old angico hung with 
dark moss stood the frame-work of a barca, very solidly built of 
cedar. * On the northern waterside washerwomen were plying 
their trade, whilst their bantlings swam about, or played on carts 
with wheels of one piece some eighteen inches high. Horses and 
mules were resting after being ferried across the river, and a 
little caravan appeared upon the opposite bank. This at once 
explained the prosperity and the civility of the place. The Dele- 
gado had at once sent to procure lodgings for us. It com¬ 
municates with the Acary River, where, at the distance of ton 
leagues from the mouth, are diamond diggings. Sfio Jose das 
Pedras dos Angicos now numbers ninety-five houses and a popu¬ 
lation of 500 souls; we left it convinced that it has good things 
in store for it. 

Resuming our way in an exceedingly hot sun, we presently 
passed on the left the Barra do Acary, I which breaks its way 
through a sandy Corda. Below the mouth are three “ steamboat 
islets” of the same name, and the lllia do Barro Alto, a wooded 
holm. Then come the mouth of the Rio Pardo t about 140 feet 
broad; here began the magnificent bosquets (capoes) of cedar, 
viuhatieo and balsamo (a myrospermum) found in every river and 
rill. Opposite this point we nighted. The air had become 
“muggy,” damp and tropical, like "Western Indio, and, for the 
first time after leaving Rio de Janeiro, we began to. disuse the 
blanket. I need hardly say that we recalled to mind with regret 
the charming accidents of the Old Squaws’ Stream; the clear 
limpid air t ricli in oxygen, the Bplendid forest scenery of the 
wild banks, the music of birds and beasts, even the song of the 
rapid and the fall, and the cheerfulness of nature in general. 

September 28.—After an hour’s paddling appeared the Barro 
Alto, a high bank of white clay on the right side where the bed 
is embayed. We landed a little below it, at the mouth of a 
Corrego known as the Brauna; it puts forth an under water ridge, 
extending from south-west to north-east, and ending in what the 

* The small 'r barcas hero cost 200 $000; with grass and low trees, and on the oppo- 
thofp 6t moderate sue, 500 $000 ; and the site side the vegetation rolls almost to the 
logfet0t‘(45 x 14 feet), 1:600$000. water’s edge. 

vlf This Acary stream is not mentioned by J The Bio Pardo drains the Southern 
BE Halfeld, nor is it in M. Gerber’s map. slopes of the ChapadSo de Santa Maria. 
The month is about 150 feet broad ; the Its length is 1* 8O', but it is navigable for 
high left bank of yellow clay is garnished canoes only twelve leagues. 
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crew called a “batida,” a low sand-bank flaked with mud. Here 
we found the true diamantine “formatjao,” the Cattivo, tlie Siri- 
coria, in fact all the symptoms, but not the gem. These evidences 
appear at scattered intervals; the people declare them to be 
apparently arbitrary, that is to say, the source from which they 
come has not been investigated. 

Beyond this point the stream showed on the left heaps of stone; 
on the right, thrown out in a relief of bare or blurred line against 
the blue sky, rose the Serra do Brejo, * which from this point 
appeared a slope, a broken saddle-back and a lump swelling 
above the trees 'and sands. To starboard we passed the Biacho 
do Peixe, near whose mouth is the small Fazenda of a German 
settler, Doctor Otto Karl Wilhelm Wagcman; further down is the 
Biacho dos Pandeiros, f whose winding course admits canoes for 
some five leagues ; nearly opposite it the Biacho do Mangahy. 
The northern limit of the S. Bonnio municipality showed at the 
mouth a clump of magnificent trees, and, a little below, a large 
bed of Cascnlho. In front rose the remarkable table-mountain 
known as the Itabirassaba, corrupted to Piassaba; J tlie word is 
translated “Monte de Fogo.” We are evidently approaching an 
important place; tlie primitive vegetation disappears, nature 
begins to look drilled and disciplined, there are kilns, the huts 
arc whitewashed and tiled, and the people offer fish for sale. 

After a few features of no great importance,§ we reached a 
place which we had long seen in the shape of a lumpy line on the 
right bank, and we ascended a flight of steps cut out by the 
retiring waters. Here there is a bed of tlie finest white limestone 
some 10 feet thick. The place is known as N a dij Concei^ao 
das Pedras de Maria da Cruz, and the first edition of the little 
chapel was built about 1725 by the Paulista Miguel Domingos, 
after the defeat at the Bio das Mortes in 1708. The mound that 


* Brejo do Salgado, which uc idiall 
presently visit. 

+ The Pandeiro is a gipsy kind of instru¬ 
ment—a bow and calabash, derived from 
Africa. The wild men, as might be ex¬ 
pected, greatly enjoyed its" music ; hence 
the name has been given to many places in 
the backwoods. Near this Pandeiros a 
man lately died said to be 107 yean old. 

t The head man declared, and with 
truth, that this saddle-bock was the Serra 
do Brejo to the north-east of the former. 


§ At noon we passed three islets near 
the Peraam bank, and an hour afterwards 
wc saw tho Ilha <las Pedras, a sandy and 
shrubby formation, with small clearings 
and barking dogs. On the bank opposite 
to it were ledges of C&nga; beyond it 
appeared, upon a liaso of light-coloured 
stiff clay, a wall of ferruginous orgile, 
black and red, puddmg’d with pebbles, 
varying in thickness from one to nine feet, 
and thinning off from north to*south. 
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supports it Juul nu old and remarkably good “ladiilho,” or tile 
pavement, which commands n magnificent view. Tlie river, 
broken by sand-bar and island, sweeps nobly from south-west 
to west, and at this point trends nearly due north. The wavy 
bank in front is clothed with immense trees, and about eight 
miles distant the western horizon is closed by the quaint-shaped 
Itabirassdba, towering high above its chain. 

The population of the little liamlet was scattered about in low 
huts of wattle and dab, thatched or tiled. Some of the women 
working the old pillow-lace were hardly clad with decency, and on 
the bank was a yellow girl with unveiled bosom, as if she had 
been in the Bight of Biafra. All, however, are more or less 
tinged, and hero, as elsewhere, the brown buff simulates dress. 
Goats wandered about the bush, and seemed to enjoy the shiny, 
succulent leaves of the gigantic croton shrub, which grows to an 
abnormal size. This Jatroplia Curcas* of many names supplied 
the physic nut for the Lisbon lamps, and thus for a time pre¬ 
served certain of the Cape Verde Islands from starvation. It has 
an extensive range. I have seen it at altitudes between the sea¬ 
board and 3000 feet. The Guinea negroes administer with 
excellent effect the green seeds together with the pul]); the dose 
is, I believe, a quarter of the nut boiled in water, which is drunk.f 
Half-dram doses used to be given in the Brazil, but the “pliysic- 
nut” is now neglected, as it is a dangerous, and has proved a 
fatal, drastic. As the rains begin, everywhere sprouts a pretty 
pink flower somewhat like a primrose, solitary, and capping a 
thin and fragile stalk about one foot high; the people call it 
“ Cebolla brava,” or the poison-onion, and declare that cattle will 
not touch it. J On the liigher banks, where the floods do not 
extend, grows the Solanaceous Jua, still bearing the last year’s 
blackened berries ; the organ cactus; the Pitombeira (Sapindus 
edulis), a large tree with an edible fruit; the Pingui, here called 
Imb&ru, and the shady Aroeira de Minas, also known as Capicuru. 
The latter resembles the Melia Azadirachta of Hindostan, but 
tlie leaves are not bitter. 

* Hero it is popularly known as vcllcra—namely, not to eat unknown fruits 
'* pinheiro do purga,” or '* pinhfo do which lards refuse 

Paraguay. ” The Tupy dictionaries give + In Africa the unripe pulp, duly pre- 
“ Afandubi-guagu ” (the great ground-nut, pared, is, I believe, also taken as a strong 
or Arachis), a mixture of African and medicine. 

American tonus. Labat has " Merlicmier” J In other parts cattle are, they say, 
or “ pignon dTnde,” and when describing poisoned by it. 
its effects, he offers sensible advice to tra- 
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As we advanced, the long reach, running nearly due north, bent to 
the north-east and showed in the far distance a whitewashed chapel 
and three large double-storied houses. On the left was the Ilha 
do Barro Alto, a long “ steamboat island.” We were obliged to 
round the large, flat sand-bars before we could make the Porto do 
Brejo do Salgado, the channel above the town not admitting even 
our raft. This is the most important place on the Upper Kio de 
Sao Francisco, its only rival is Joazeiro, distant 190 leagues 
down-stream. The site is a dead flat on the left bank, distant 
four to live miles from the Serra do Brejo, a broken line to the 
north-west and north. A certain Maciel, of whom more pre¬ 
sently, here built a chapel of brick and lime, the people assembled 
round it, and the Bishop of Pernambuco sent a curate, the Padre 
Custodio Vieira Leito. The principal settlement however was 
inland, at the base of the hills, and this povoa<;;io or hamlet on the 
river side took the name of Port of the Salt Swamp, abbreviated 
to “ () Salgado,” “the Salted,” and this the people insist upon 
retaining. Of course the two settlements were rivals and enemies. 
In 1833 the Port became the “Villa da Jauuarin,” christened 
after the sister of the reigning Emperor; in 1837 the honour was 
transferred to the Brejo inland ; in 1846 it was re-transferred to 
the Port; in 1819 it again moved to the Brejo; and finally, in 
1853, it settled upon the Stream.* The water side objects to the 
hill side that it is too far from the seat of trade ;* the hill side 
retorts that at least it is in no danger of seeing even its saints 
swept into the river. The municipality, which is large, and con¬ 
tains a considerable extent of uncultivated land, numbers five 
districts, namely, the City, the Brejo, Mocambo, I Moyrinhos, Silo 
Joao da Missao, and Japore, the latter distant about 20 leagues. 

We had to flglit hard against the strong current, which now 
shows signs of incipient flooding. We passed the tall sobrado of 
the Capitao Jose Eleutherio da Souza, fronted by a dozen stunted 
and wind-wrung palms, and a slope of Caj)im ussu (the big 
grass) stretching down' to the stream. The herbage is of a 
metallic green % like young Paddy. It is not destroyed by the 

* According to the Almanak, the parish suggests colonisation. Here tho best laud 
was created by itoyal resolution of January is worth at most 500$000 pci leaguo, not, 
2, 1811, and the Port was made the Chef- however, a square league, which wonld lio 
lien by Provincial Law No. 288 of March nine geographical nule.s, but half a leaguo 
12, 1846. ■ * each way. In the*o matters there is no 

+ Much of the land in the Mocambo has regulation, and cadi man adopts his own 
no proprietor, and its atlmii able fertility system. 
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inundations, and cattle will eat it. The Port is formed at this 
season by two sand-bars fronting the left bank. It has been pro¬ 
posed to remove them, but the best authorities are agreed that 
they defend the side, to which a strong flood swings during the 
rains. The river is now upwards of 3000 feet in breadth, and 
the weight of water does far more damage than the superficial 
washing. It will not be easy to save the place; about twenty 
years ago half of the Itua do Commercio, iSfe “ water street,” 
became the stream-bed A few stakes have been planted to act 
as grains, and a stockade of tree trunks defends the sloping bank 
of sandy clay, perilously near whose edge runs a line of low, 
whitewashed, and red-tiled tenements. The principal danger is 
above the city, where a small channel admits a vast influx of 
flood water. Here it would be easy to throw up one of those 
levees with which we dyked the Indus near Hyderabad.* 

We found in port a number of canoes and eight barcas made 
fast to the usual poles. The praia, as the bank is here called, 
at once recalled to mind the African market, and the monotonous 
chaunt of the negroes measuring beans did not diminish the 
resemblance to the scenes of distant Zanzibar. Women, now 
far more numerous than men, washed at the water-side, or carried 
their pots to and fro; the boys, more than half-nude, squatted 
on the sand-bars on tree trunks, or in their dug-outs, bobbing for 
daily bread.* The dark boatmen, clad in the sleeveless waistcoat 
(Jalc or Camisola), and the colton-kilt (Sayote) of the Guinea 
Coast, stroll about or lie stretched upon the slopes playing with 
the splendid and majestic Arams, t which they have brought 
from down-stream, and whose plumes glittered in the sunshine. 
On the more level ground were planted seven shed huts of poles, 
mats, and hides. Here the merchant who disdains to hire a 
house exchanges his salt and cloth for provisions and supplies. 


* In making theso levees, it is well to 
dig a trench, and carefully to remove tree 
roots, and everything that can assist per¬ 
colation. The dyko should have a base 
of 3 : 1. 

+ Ar&, I have remarked, is a parroquet, 
or parrot; the augmentation ara-ari con¬ 
tracted to ar&ra in the large puttacus. It 
is regrettable that we have not adopted 
this pretty onomatopoeia, instead of the 
grotesque half-bred Spanish macaw, and 
vulgarized the scientific " Arainoc.” 

The common wild varieties here are the 


Araruna (Ararauna) and the Arary, also 
termed Caninde, or Aran* Azul. The 
former (Psittacus hyacinthmus), as its name 
denotes, a black, or rather a dark-purple 
bird, of smaller sizelfaan usual; it flies in 
pairs high, with loud screams, like the 
parroquet. The Arary (Psittacus Ararauna) 
is the well-known and magnificent bird, 
with a coat of the brightest blue, and a 
golden waistcoat. St. Hil, (I. ii. 376) 
notices the error of Marcgraf, who gave the 
name Ararauna, which means black or ■* 
doik macaw, to the wrong bird. 
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When we had slipped into place I sent up my cord and intro¬ 
ductions to Lieutenant-Colonel Manoel Caetano de Souza Silva. 
Januaria showed her civilisation by crowding to inspect us with 
extreme avidity. A very drunken youth, with teeth chipped 
into feline shape—here fashionable—addressed Agostinho as 
“ nioleque ”—small slave boy—very offensive to a big slave boy, 
and a “ row ” of the mildest nature ensued. Another stole an 
“ Engineer’s Pocket-book,” and offered it for sale to a Portuguese, 
who at once returned it to us. The police authorities took no 
notice of the theft, perhaps because the robber was half silly with 
liquor, and consoled us with the intelligence that we might expect 
to be extensively plundered down-stream. This, however, was 
not the case; Januaria was the only place where anything of the 
kind was attempted. 

We were soon rescued from the situation by Sr. Manoel 
Caetano, who, accompanied by some friends, invited us to inspect 
the city. I greatly enjoyed the view from the bank summit. To 
the west the purpling hills were faint as clouds floating upon a sea 
of ruddy haze, the last effort of day. In front lay the River’ 
Valley, at least twelve miles broad,and suggesting avast expanse 
of water during tlic floods. About two leagues distant rose the 
Morro do Chapeo, curiously shaped like a Phrygian cap ; it is an 
outlier of a long broken wall extending from north-east to south¬ 
west as far as we can see. This Serra dos Geraes do Sao Felipe 
is exceptionally rich, and supplies the river with lard, tobacco, and 
maize-flour. Its remarkable points are the Urubu peak, from 
this point a regular pyramid, the Serra das Figuras, the table¬ 
shaped Morro da Boa Vista, and the three round heads known as 
the Tres Irmtlos. 

The N a S a das Dores is rather a chapel than a church, and at 
times, they say, fish have been caught in it; the building is 
fronted by a tall cross, enclosed in a dwarf square of short wall. 
At the other "end of the settlement is a N* S“ do Rosario blown 
down by the wind, and still unrepaired. The streets are floored 
with sand, and in places tjiere are strips of trottoir, slabs of the 
fine blue limestone from the Pedros dos Angicos. Trees require 
a soil less lean; each house has its “ compound,” walled or 
staked round, but the largest growth is the papaw, and a palm 
here called the “ Gariroba; ” * it is a tall, dull-brown stick bear- 

, * Or Guariroba (Cocoa olcracea, Mart.), a palm commonly found in the stunted 

growths of the Sert&o. 
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ing small ragged fronds and a raceme of edible fruit about the 
size of an egg. The thoroughfares are straight, but as usual too 
narrow; their names are carefully inscribed upon the comers, 
showing that the Camara does its duty, and the tenements are 
numbered. The Pra^a das Dores contains the jail, with barred 
windows, where guards and sentinels loll and loaf, and near it 
the humble Guildhall. A hospital is much wanted; we met in 
the streets many cripples. 

The total of houses mav be upwards of 700, of which at least a 
fifth are Yendas. In 1860, the famine-year of Bahia, the popu¬ 
lation numbered 6000 souls; five years ago it declined to 4000, 
and now it may be 5000, slaves included. For some time past 
the serviles have been traded off to Ilio de Janeiro, and, only 
lately, thirty head were sent down country. The city is sup¬ 
ported bj r brokerage and the carrying trade. The Quattro-Maos + 
of the backwoods bring in a very little cotton, a quantity of sugar 
and rum, excellent tobacco and provisions, especially hill-rice 
and manioc, which flourish on the table-land beyond the riverine 
* valley. Fine canoes of the best Vinbatico and Tamhoril, I forty 
feet long here, cost 100 , 5000 , and are sent down-stream, where 
large trunks are rare. The imports are chiefly via Joazeiro, 
which the people place at a distance of 220 to 210, instead of 190 
leagues; they are chiefly dry goods and salt. Those who have 
not visited the inner Brazil will hardly imagine how necessary to 
prosperity is this condiment. It must he given to all domestic 
animals, cattle, mules, and pigs; they convert into “ licks ” every 
■place likely to supply the want, and even cruneli bones to find it. 
Without it tjiey languish and die; in fact, here the desert may 
be defined as a place where salt is not. A popular succedaneuni 
is oil aud gunpowder, and even this is found better than nothing. 
In 1852 the mule load of eight anobas from Ilio de Janeiro (200 
leagues) t via Dinmnntinn, paid 45 $000; it has now risen to 
15 $000 or 16 $000 per arroba, nearly three times the price. 
Consequently the capital sends only “ notions ” and “ objects of 
luxury.’* Bahia (186 leagues) adds, hides and salt, pottery, 
ammunition, and iron-ware; the price of conveyance varies from 

$ 000 to 14 $000 per thirty-two pounds. Goyaz, like the 

* Quodranuinn : hero the word in used Scrtanejos. 
in the Bouse of Caipfra, country bumpkin. $ The distances are those given to me 

t A largo leguminous tree. St. Hil. by my fhends at Januoria. They made 
(I. ii. 331) writes tho woid “tarnbun," Ihamnntiua 70 leagues distant, and Lcn^oes 
according to the pronunciation of the 70 to 80. 
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Geraes * lands on both sides of the river, supplies stock and 
provisions, “ doces,” cheese, and a little coffee and cotton; some 
of them produce a small quantity of wheat. “Colossal fortunes,” 
says the Almannk, “ are rare,” but there are men worth upwards 
of £4000, and money here breeds safely 24—36 per cent, per 
annum. 

Our host was a distinguished “ Liberal,” who prefers politics to 
trade or farming; he is made well known throughout the country 
by a greater generosity than is usual. He offered us the novel¬ 
ties of absinthe and cognac, ho compelled us to sup with him, 
and he placed his house at our disposal. For liberty’s sake I 
preferred the raft, also to escape from the screams of the cliildren, 
which, throughout the Brazil, form the terribly persistent music 
of the home. The mothers, I presume, physically enjoy being 
noisy by proxy, the fathers do not object, mid thus the musicians 
arc never punished. Indeed you are considered a “ brute ” if 
you object to losing a night’s rest by a performance, which could 
be settled in a second. The only place where the shriek of 
woman and the scream of babe are silent is, I believe, the Island 
of Madeira. 

Sr. Manocl Gaetano gave an invitation to visit him at his 
fazenda, where he intended to .sleep, and promised to send animals 
at daybreak on the morrow, but apparently the light at Jauuaria 
dawns after 9 a.m. We, therefore, set out on foot under guid¬ 
ance of Sr. Candido Jose de Senna, cx-Profossor of First 
Letters. The path led to the north across an inundated flat, 
which appears likely to disappear, and a line of mist showed the 
Corrego Secco, that requires the levee. During the rains it is a 
flood, now it retains water-pits (po(oCs) frequented by washer¬ 
women. Ahead, and a little to the left, lay the table mountain, 
up which men have ridden; at its foot is the fazenda of the 
Capitao Bertoldo Jose Pimenta, and near the summit, they say, 
is a natural well. 

After walking a mile we made rising ground, and exchanged 
white sand for ruddy soil rich with humus. Here even tiro floods 
of 1792-93, which rose thirty-eight and a half feet above the mean 
level of the stream, did not extend. In 1843 there was another 
inundation, when a Surubim was caught in the church, followed 

* In these parts the Geraes are generally named alter their streams; e.g., Geraes • 
daa Palmeiras, do Borachudo, &c. 
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by a third in 1855. In 1857 the citizens took refuge here, and 
spent Beveral days in picnics and jollity. It is called the Piqui- 
zeiro,* from the abundance in former times of the wild Caryocar 
tree, and it will probably become the left bank of the Ilio de Sao 
Francisco. Evidently tills is, even now, the fittest place for the 
settlement, which a line of wooden rails would easily connect 
with the Port; the air is cooler and healthier, water abounds, 
there is plenty of building-ground, and the soil behind it is loose 
and red, excellently adapted for cotton and sugar. 

A scatter of huts is springing up around the Piquizeiro, where 
a new cemetery has been laid out. Our host dug a leat to 
supply the builders with water, and the place is strewed with 
adobes and fine slabs of blue limestone. A tall cross of cedar 
bears a little cross and the legend “ Sains. P. It. G. 0. 18(17.” 
This was lately set up by Fr. Iteginaldo Goncalvez da Costa, a 
vicar detached on a missionary campaign from his cure near 
Montes Claros by the Bishop of Diamantina. lie collected a 
copper from the poor and a testoon from the rich. Some 0000 
souls, mostly feminine, strewed the plain as he doled out the 
Bread of Life, and the fireworks which ended the day are de¬ 
scribed as having the effect of a volcano in full blow. Januaria 
had lately been visited by a convert, pervert or divert Spaniard, 
in the pay of a certain Bible Distribution Society. When I was 
there he had' left to raise more grist for the mill at Bio de 
Janeiro; and lie had bequeathed to a Portuguese clerk the work 
of conversion, perversion, or diversion. The priests down-stream 
were much scandalized by the distribution of “ false Bibles,” and 
I could not but sympathize with them, knowing how easily in 

these countries the local mind is unsettled bv a small matter. 

*> 

Surely it will be time to Protestantize the world when it shall 
have been Christianized. Similarly the missioner t and the mis- 

* According to Arruda, the “Acanta- “ Missioner " The Reviewer did not re- 
carix pingnia, ” the tree prefers the sandy member that of late years “ Missioner ” has 
soils of the Toboleiros and Chapadas, where been adopted by the (Roman) Catholic, in 
the growth deserves all encouragement. Its contradistinction to tho Protestant “ Mis- 
height is fifty feet, with proportional girth; sionary. ” Perhaps it would be more an- 
tho timber is good for boat-making ; and thropological to call the former tho phase of 
the fruit, os large as an orange, supplies on faith at present adopted by Southern Europe, 
oily, farinaceous, and very nourishing pulp, opposod to the young Cliurcli which belongs 
much enjoyed by the people of Coar& and to Northern Europe, and to the Greek 
Piauhy (Roster, ii. pp. 486—7). Church, as old os the oldest which prevails 

t Tho Saturday Review, when noticing in semi-Orientol Eastern Europe. Shnihuly 
a book which I wrote after my return from we observe in El Islam thftt certain un- 
Dahome, remarked the use of the word important articles of belief — unimpor- 
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sionory, Jesuit and Church of England, have been let loose upon 
Abyssinia, whose church dates from the third century, and 
doubtless resembles the primitive form far more than those of 
Rome and London. A few massacres have been the direct, and 
an Abyssinian campaign the indirect, result of the merciful inter¬ 
ference. Meonwjiile, until quite of late years, the Galla accolents 
have been left in full enjoyment of their savage fetishism. 

■Revenons ! After a walk of four miles we reached an admir¬ 
able grove of mangos, perhaps the finest that I have beheld in 
the Brazil, lining the approach to our host’s property, the Fa¬ 
zenda de Santo Antonio do Brejo do Salgado. It is on the right 
bank of the Salgado, or Salt Rivulet, which rises in a pretty plain, 
the Fazenda da Caraliyba, and which feeds the Sao Francisco a 
little below the settlement, to which it gave a name. . Here it 
breaks through the Boqueiv.lo, a gap in the Scrra do Brejo, 
where it acquires a cooling and salt-bitter flavour, which argues 
saltpetre. When floods in the main artery block up the mouth, 
it can be ascended by canoes, showing that the channel could be 
converted into a canal. The people avoid drinking the water, as 
it is highly laxative ; and after using it strangers must check the 
effects with an orangeade made of the sweet, fade and medicinal 
“laranja da terra.’’ T In two years it has deposited on the 
wooden watercourse which turns the turbine, a coat of calcareous 
matter about three inches in thickness. Its lime and salts give 
a wondrous fertility to its little valley, the richest spot that we 
have yet Seen on the Rio de Silo Francisco; and during the whole 
journey we shall see few that equal it. 

Amongst the Mangos I detected by its circular crown of fronds 
an old friend in the other liemisidiere, the Cocoa-nut, here called 
Coco da Praia. It was a fine toll and lusty specimen of the 
Cocos nucifera, hung with sixteen nuts. The tree is plentiful 
along the coast from liio de Janeiro to Para; t except, however, 

tant because neither the Koran nor Tradi- St. Hil. (III. ii 400) says of Salgado, 
tion has pronounced upon them — are “Cette bourgade doit son nom ii 1’uu do 
adopted by one school of dmnity because see premiers habitans, et non, commo on 
the rival school has preferred another view. pourrait le croire, h la quality, un peu 
“Bagban l’il Tasannun”—in hate against saum&tro, dc ses eaux." This is, I believe, 
the Sunnis—is the Shiah reason for adopt- a mistake. Fizarro has expl-iinod the 
ing some of its minor usages. origin of the term correctly, he remarks 

* The perfumed flower of this country that the waters are stomachic, deobstruent, 
orange is much admired by the humming- digestive, and capable of healing or dimi- 
bird. I was here told that the fruit be- nishing goitres. 

oftwiea bitter or tasteless, unless periodically f R must be remembered that the Cocos 
refreshed by grafting, and they showed me nucifera was not touud in tho Brasil by the 
orange-trees six years old, but stiU barren. earliest explorers. 
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upon the river sides, it wanders but a short way inland, justifying 
the popular belief that it requires sea air. Here a bee-line to 
the Atlantic measures 350 miles, and we shall find it extending 
in patches all the way down-stream. The largest plantation is 
at the Lugar da Aklea do Salitre, seven leagues south-west from 
Joazeiro ; the fruit is exported by Dr. Joaquim, Jose Kibeiro de 
Magalhaes, who preferred farming and road-making to being a 
Desembargador in the Relar;ao of Maranham. Both those places 
have saline or saltpotrous waters. The Coco da Bahia, as it is 
also called, is found, however, in many spots whore the ground, 
possibly an old sca-bed, supplies the want of sea air. 

The host led us into his garden, and showed us, embedded in 
the soil at an angle of 45°, a semicircular fragment of “ Cavitaria," 
the true white and black granite of llio Bay, two feet broad, two 
and a half long, and three deep. The sides had been chipped, 
and the face had been used as a grindstone. An old Quail ro- 
mao declared that the (leraes had wdiole hills of such rock, but 
no one believed him. It had probably been brought from down¬ 
stream, and about Joazeiro w'e found the formation common. 
The energetic Nctherlaiiders, it will be remembered, built a Fort 
Maurice at the mouth of the Sao Francisco, and plundered 
Penedo ; it is more than probable that during their Thirty Years’ 
"War in the Brazil, they visited the upper stream. So M. Hal- 
feld remarks that the Hoods of 1792 laid bare in the river bank 
several tiles more than afoot long each way, and five inches thick. 
He believes them to date from the age of the “ Hollandczes.” 

The plague of the garden is the “ Cupim,” and nothing but 
the plough will remove it from the rich fat soil. The coffee 
planted under the shade of the mangos or luxuriant jack-fruit 
trees, appeared to be subject to the caterpillar; not so the leaves 
exposed to the sun. We saw a single tree dating from 1828, and 
were told that during its best d« 3 r s it had borne fifteen pounds per 
annum. The sugar-cane was remarkably fine, and once planted 
it lasts almost through a man’s life. The arrowroot (a Marantu) 
grew well; the Guandu pea was common, and there was a largo 
grass whose dried root much resembled patchouli. The flowers 
w^re'.'the perfumed “Boiigarim,” suggesting a white rose, lilies, 
gigantic snowy jasmines, and the “bonina,” a kind of * ‘ pretty- 
by-night.” 

To the north-east we saw the solitary steeple of N a S a do 
Rosario gleaming against a green hill. South of it were the tiled. 
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roofs of the Barro Alto, a fine plantation, and behind them lay 
the “ Boqueirao ” estate, as well as gap, where the Church of 
Santo Antonio, built by Maeiel, the Adelantado, lies in' ruins. 
To the west-north-west peeped the summits of the Matrix do 
Amparo, the mother of Janunria city. And the background was 
the Scrra do Brcjo, pillared with caotus, capped with thin bush, 
and Availed with banded grey dills of a stratification so regular as 
to resemble art, and stained here and there with a bright ferru¬ 
ginous red. 

We then visited the sugar-house,'* which had poor machinery, 
but an excellent article to work upon. Instead of troughs there 
were Jacas, cones of bamboo, each containing four bushels, and 
purging into pits below. Good mules were straying about the 
grounds; the natives cost 30 $000, and those driven from the 
Province of Rio Grande do Sul, via, fiorocaba and 8. Paulo, a two 
years’ journey, fetch 50 $000 to GO $000. A “ Jack ” showed that 
breeding is here in vogue; further down the river asses become 
common. Flesh is not plentiful, and a cow of the small ltar;a 
curaleira, which gives good meat, commands 8$000 to 10 $000. 
The “ Curios ” shown to us were broad-brimmed lints of the Imbo 
Vermelho, an Aroid used like the African “ tie-tieits fibre takes 
a good colour; the leather clothing was soft as cloth; there were 
stout cottons, and woollen stripes and checks, worked by the 
women of Tamanduu, and stained with indigo, and a powerfully 
drastic cucurbitaceous plant known ns the Buolia dos Paulistas.t 
We breakfasted at the usual bucolic hour, 9 a.m., preferred to 
Lisbon wine the “ Minas wine,” i.c., Restillo, and the-peculiar 
cheese Requejao,J which here always accompanies calico. We 
ended with Januaria-made cigars; the tobacco came from the 
hilly Geraes three leagues to the north-west of the city, and the 


* The whitest sugar in Januoria camo 
from Pitangiu (120 leagues). It would 
easily have been crystallised, and moulded 
into loaves I suggested tho use 6i animal 
charcoal; but who will take the trouble to 
mako it when clay is found ready made ? 

f Literally, the gun-wadding of the 
Pauhstas. The specimen showed to us wa« 
a fibre containing daik oleaginous seeds. 
About one square inch of it is steeped in . 
water over night, and di unk in the morning 
as an emetic, &c., by those who suffer from 
paralysis (“ ar,” or “stupor”) induced 
by river fever. The System asserts that in 


S Paulo it is known as tho Purga do JoSo 
PaSs (Momordica opereulata), and alludes 
to its various uses We also heard of a 
smaller vaucty, said to bo even more vio¬ 
lent in its action, and tho plant was 
described as resembling the Passion-llower. 
It is probably tho Bucbmlia, or Lufl.t 
purgans, whoso cvtioct is used as tho 
culoquintidri 

t In making Reqnejflo, the milk is 
curded, as if tor choose, and bvttor and 
cream are afterwards added. It lasts for 
two years, and is still soft. 

K 
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leaf costs 3$000 per bushel; the cigars are retailed at a half¬ 
penny each, and they arc better than many “ Havannahp.” 

Finally, we mounted neat nags, and taking the western road, 
which goes to Mato Grosso, visited the venerable Arraial do Brejo 
do Salgado. It lies at the eastern foot of the Serra, which give# 
the air some similarity to the. breath of a hothouse, and the curious 
limestone blocks were reeking with heat. The hamlet now con¬ 
sists of a sprinkling of houses round a'square, whose centre is the 
Church of N a S a do Ampai’o, remarkable for nothing but red 
doors of solid timber, with tall bosses. Adjoining is a stone box 
with barred windows representing the jail, and a tall tiled roof, 
wanting the finish of walls, showed that it did not need enlarge¬ 
ment. The people were yellow from eating fish and manioc/ 
Amongst them was a Polish Jew, Moses Mamlofsky, who did not 
speak in flattering terms of his new home; he had been in part¬ 
nership with a German eo-religionist, Samuel'Warner, who called 
upon us at Januaria. The latter called himself a New Yorker; 
unfortunately lie could not speak English; twenty years ago he 
settled in these parts, made money, and spent it. 

The glory of the Brejo was the Conego Marinho, before men¬ 
tioned as the historian of the movement of ’42. He was equally dis¬ 
tinguished fts-a liberal, an orator, and a statesman. Wc culled upon 
several of the notables, who exhorted us strongly to visit the Lapa 
de Santa Anna, distant two leagues. Here the old conquerors 
found, or by vivid fancy thought that they found, stone crosses 
cut by the “ Indians,” statues of Saint Anthony, and so fortli.t 
We heal’d, also, of another cave, in which a rocket could he fired 
without striking the ceiling; perhaps some more leisurely tra¬ 
veller may find it worth his while to inspect these places. At the* 
Brejo we were told the romantic tale of its origin. When Manoel 
Pires Maciel, the Portuguese explorer, was descending the river, 
he attacked, on the randciros influent, a powerful kinglet, who 
governed 120 nfiles of country between the mouths of the Urucuia 
and the Carunhauha streams. The redskins fled hurriedly, and 
the chiefs wife hid her babe under a heap of leaves, as the 

* They are not, however, a short-lived lica, long before the age of Saint Columbus, 
race. Our host’s father, aged 81, rides was doubtless reached by Europeans and 
like a man of 40, and the vicar, Padre Africans, possibly by Christians, even as the 
Joaquim Martins Percirn, is still vigorous western shores had Asiatics occasionally 
at the ripe age of 77. driven to them. I shall reserve the grounds 

f 1 will not positively assert tliatnall was of my conclusion for a future volume, 
fancy. The Eastern Coast of South Ame- 
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cayman is said to conceal its young. The Conquistadores’ dogs 
, found the pappoose, who was christened Catherina, brought up as 
a Christian, and finally married by her capturer. She bore to 
him two daughters, Anna, who settled with her husband Joao 
Ferreira Braga, upon the Acary Biver, and Theodora, who became 
the wife of Antonio Pereira Soares. The name of Maeicl has 
been merged into that of many Portuguese houses, Bitancourt, 
Gomes, Morenas, Proenqas, and Carneiros. Catherina’s issue 
now forms a clan of 4000 souls, whose coal-black hair, brown 
skins, and sub-oblique eyes, sometimes “ brides,” still bear traces 
of this Brazilian Pocahontas. 

We returned to Janimria delighted with our visit, but justly 
anticipating some trouble in collecting a crew. The GUaiculiy 
men positively refused, despite liberal offers, to proceed; they 
were, doubtless, anxious to look after their wit es. Sr. Maiioel 
Caetano and his brother-in-law walked with me all about the city, 
and found that six of the barcas desired to start, but wanted 
hands. Many of the barqueiros had been carried off to the war, 
others had fled tlieir homes, and some declined to leave the city, 
lest they might be enlisted in a strange land. Moreover, this is 
the season, as we were warned by the fiercely howling wind, which 
swept up the water from the Bahian shore, when the fields must 
be made ready. Finally, there is no actual poverty in this part 
of the world; the pauper has at least a cow, and a mare to ride, 
with unlimited power of begging or borrowing food from his 
neighbour; consequently, he will not work till compelled by 
approaching want. Those who did consent coquetted, demand¬ 
ing, at least, three daj's’ delay, and one fellow, free, but black as 
my boot, could not start without his boiled shirt. 

From Jarinaria to Joazeiro the hire of a barea is 1 $ 000 per 
diem, and the barquemen are usually paid 14 $000 a head, a poor 
sum, but the diet is some consideration. It was vain to offer 
20 $000, of course including tobacco, spirits, and rations. At 
lost I closed with a pilbt and a paddle-man, who demanded 
85 $000 and 30 $000. My excellent friends had sent on board 
everything necessary for the long journey,* and we determined to 


* The provisions bought at Januaria 
were ■— 

32 lbs. roll tobacco . . . 6$000 

20 Sapaduras . 2$400 

Demijohn of Restillo . 1$800 

Lard . . . . 3( 600 


Farinha.1 $ 280 

6 medidas of rice t . 1$920 

5 lbs. meat .... 0$600 

Quorta of beans . . . 2 $000 


Total . . 19$500 
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set out at once. There was an ugly frown upon the forehead of 
the western sky, thunder growled, and lightning flashed in all 
directions. The new crew shook their heads, and I began to feai; 
the loss of, at least, half the next day. However, they took heart 
of grace, and we pushed off, to make fast a few minutes afterwards 
near the ruins of the Kosario. 

We shall miss the frank and ready hospitality of Januoria as we 
advance, and going farther we shall fare worse in the little matter 
of reception. The change will make us think more often of the 
kind-hearted and obliging Lieutenant-Colonel Manoel Caetano dc 
Souza Silva; of his brother-in-law, Capitao Antonio Francisco 
Teixeira Scrrao; of the Promotor Publico, Luis de Souza Ma¬ 
chado; of Goncalo Jose dc Pinho Leiio, and others who took so 
much interest in the passing strangers. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PROM JANUARIA TO C’ARUNHANHA. 

Third Travessia, 304 Leagues. 

THE VILE WEATHER.—REMAINS OE THE RED-SKINS.—THE HAMLET AND LARGE 
CHURCH OP N 4 S v DA CONCElgXO DOS MORRINHOS.—DECAY AND. DESOLA¬ 
TION —THE MANGA DO AMADOR SETTLEMENT.—THE SONG OP THE BIRDS. 
—THE RIO VERDE, A SALT STREAM.—THE CARUNHAXHA RIVER.—THE 
MALI!ADA SETTLEMENT AND I i'S RECEIVERSHIP.—LIEUT. LOUREIRA.—VISIT 
THE VILLA OP CARUNHAXHA — DON RODUIO UES.—VILE NIGIIT. 

Ergue-se sobrc o mar alto penctlo. 

Quo huma ongia a nuas tem dos naos amparo, 

Oiule das ramas no mtrcchodo cnredo, 

Causa o vcrde pvo&pucto hum gesto raro. 

Caramirft, (>, IS. 

It was an abominable nii*lit. Tlie storm, as often happens in 
the Brazil, assumed the type of a Cyclone, passing round from 
north via east to south, and about the small hours I thought 
that the “Eliza’s ” awning would have been beaten down by wind 
and rain. The new men, both now and afterwards, proved them¬ 
selves real watermen; they talked much, but they worked more, 

and better still, neither of them drank, nor had “sarnas.” f The 

. • 

pilot, Jose Joaquim do Santa Anna, officiates in a black coat; he 
is silent and dignified, rarely consorting with the barquemcn. Of 
very different temper is Manuel Felipe Barboza, who rejoices in 
the cognomen “das Mofas,” oi\“ Barba do Yeneno;” he sings, he 
roars, he improvises Ainabaeim verse; he chaffs like a bargee, 
and the fluency and virulence of his satire have made this 
“ repentista ” t celebrated as “ the Poison beard.” Yet he has 


* The u Indians,” from time lmmemo- 
iial, used to treat their “ e&rnaa ” by ex¬ 
tracting, with a pointed thorn, the Aearus 
(an Arachnid) which produced it Tho 
psoriasis is very common amongst the boat¬ 
men of the SSo Francisco, but they have 
never adopted the wild system of healing it 


Some are loathsome objects, with blotched 
and mottled skins, even alter tho sores 
have become scars. As on tho Lower Congo, 
the disease is highly infectious, anil very 
difficult to cure; in fact, many declare it 
to be incurable. 

+ An improvisatorc. I need hardly say 
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not ignored the main chance, and he expects to make money by 
investing capital in watcr-gugglets, straw-hats, and bricks 
(tijolos) of orange and other sweetmeats, which he will sell 
down-stream. 

Thursday, Sept. 26, 1867.—The evil weather produced a start 
at 5 a.m. After passing some uninteresting spots * we were on the 
parallel of the Mocambo, which has been mentioned as one of 
the districts of Januaria Beyond it,f on the left bank, rose the 
Morro do Angii, and its long sandy and partially cultivated 
island; the heights are apparently an offset from the Serra do 
Brejo, a scrubby lump with scarped Avails of grey and red- 
stained limestone. Presently the rain and thunder, coining from 
the north, drove us for refuge into a narrow channel formed by a 
“ steamboat island,” near the right bank. The hurricane proved 
a mere “ peta ” or feint, and after losing half-an-hour, wo re¬ 
sumed the way and presently anchored on the Praia do Jacare, 
opposite a small Arraial of the same name. We arc now careful 
to take the windward or Bahian bank, and to avoid the vicinity 
of tall trees. To its north rose the Pico do Itacaramby,! a term 
which none could explain ; early in the day it had appeared to us 
like a tall blue pyramid. Here we found it to be the southern 
buttress of a line of scattered hills that trend to the north with 
easting. The low cone presented a curious appearance, the 
colour was somewhat darker than the slaty back-ground of low¬ 
ering sky, and it seemed to vomit grey puffs of ■ heavy mist, 
which formed conducting lines of electrical vapours girding the 
nimbus cloud. 

Sept. 27.—The new moon brought with it for a time heavier 


that tho practice cpracs from Portugal, 
where the “ juBta,” or trial of strength, is 
still popular amongst the peasantry. Hero 
it met the “Indian” blood, which had 
also tho habit of making impromptu 
chnunts. 

* The Ilha da Boa Vista on the right; 
the Ilha do Rodeador, fronted by houses, 
and the Vendinha islet, on the left. 

f The Ban a do Pau Prcto, a small yel¬ 
low stream from the right; the Fazenda and 
large island of Amargoso; and the Var- 
ginha, which showed a tiled house After 
noon we passed the Ilha do Jatob&, a but¬ 
tress lying to the left of tho stream ; at 
the bottom of the sack, the Arraial do 


Jatobd, fronted by canoes, and composed of 
mud and tiled lints, faced the river, which 
here must flood tho banks. 

$ St. Hil (I. li. 24) mentions a Fazenda 
de Itacorambi, and derives it from “ ita,” 
a stone, and “ and oanunbui,” small and 
pietty; certainly not applicable here A 
better explanation is that given to him by 
a Spaniard of Paraguay, well versed in 
Guarani: “ itaac&bi,” a mountain divided 
into two branches. Pizarro believes that 
this place was discovered in 1698 by the 
Paulibt Captain Miguel Domingos St. 
Hil. (I. ii. 303) attributes it to Fernando 
Dias Paes. 
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weather, and the air was wet and soppy. Presently the west 
bank showed a broad sandy ramp, the road to Sat) Jo&o das 
MissOes (or dos Indios), distant from the river three leagues, and 
the object of a great Patron (Romaria) on its Saint’s-day. Here, 
removed eighteen leagues from their old home—the beautiful Brejo 
do Salgado, a savage paradise—are villaged the remains of three 
great tribes, the Chavantes, still powerful on the head waters of 
the Tocantins; the Clxacridbns (Xicriabas), and the Botucudos or 
“ bung-lipped ” races, an indefinite general name. Of old the 
Geraes hereabouts were held by the Acroas, vulgarly known as the 
Coroados or tonsured people, the Cherentes, and the Aricobis, 
who were dangerous till 1715. Now tlie nearest of the wild 
“ Red-skins ” arc about Moqucm/in Guyaz, distant some 125 
leagues. 

After a succession of the usual features,! at 1*30 p.m. we saw 
Gascallio on the light bank, and washerwomen, the usual 
approach to a town. We ascended a natural ramp, and fell into 
a kind of street much broken up by the waters ; thence turning 
to the right w r c made the large square with its tall central cross, the 
beginnings of a second. Here the inundations have never ex¬ 
tended. On the north there is a Casa da Camara, whose shutters 
are shut, and a jail whose grating is open. Tlio twenty-one houses, 
ineluding two ruins, are of the humblest, and down-stream arc 
two parallel lines of thirteen to»fourteen lmts. The eastern side 
of the square is occupied by N‘‘ S a da Concei^ao dos Morrinlios, 
■which gives a name to the place. It is a “ delubrum mine magni¬ 
tudes,” which enjoys a wide reputation, and which makes the 
stranger inquire how it came here. It owes its origin fo the piety 
of a certain Mathias Cardozo, before mentioned, who, with his 
sister Catherina do Prado, married in Sao Paulo to a Portuguese, 
settled in tlie wild, and for his services against the “ Indians ” 
obtained the rank of Mesfere de Campo, a dignity to extend 
thr ough three generations. He, and after him his son Jonunrio, 
built, of course by tlie sweat of “Indian” brows, the fane, 
and the latter sent to Bahia for masons and carpenters. 

* I hare explained this word (and its slightly exposed to the flame, 
verb moquear), which the author of the + The Ilha do Capdo, where M. Ilalfeld 
Caramurfi defines as follows . places a village; opposite it, on the left 

ChamSo Moquem, as carnes quo se cobrem, > bank, the Fazenda da llarreira (II., As 
E & fogo lento sepultadns ass3o. Ilarreivas). Then the sandy islet and Fa- 

Tbis is our “grushen.” The term, how- zenda da llesaca (11., Resacca) made us take 
ever, is also applied to meat smoked or the left side. 
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The temple, facing a little north of west, rises from a platform 
of fine bricks, 1 span 4 fingers long, and 2 inches thick; these and 
mortar compose the building.* It might easily have been made of 
stone, as massive calcareous blocks appeal' bald-headed above 
the ground. The facade has the usual pediment, protected by * 
eaves with three rows of tiles, an attempt at a rose-light, and 
shuttered and railed windows above and below. Between the 
two latter is the gate, with massive doors, strengthened by large 
round-licaded nails ; it is apparently never opened, and signs of 
fire appear near tlie floor,—bits of crosses, strings of beads, and 
decayed scapulars hang about it. The towers are massive, and 
capped with whitewashed pyramids like those of Sao Bento 
in llio de Janeiro. The biickwork, however, is falling from 
above the windows, and poles planted against the front show that 
repairs are in prospect. On the northern and southern sides are 
fragments of cloisters, arches supported by six large squure 
piers; both end towards the east in rooms intended as sacris¬ 
ties. Outside the mortar is green with damp below, and stained 
red by the ochreous earth above. Inside, the northern cloisjpL' 
is heaped with sand and goat-dung; opposite it the bulges of 
red clay dotting the floor betoken graves, a bier also lies under 
the arches, and a broken coffin is propped against the wall. 

We had some trouble to procure the keys; at last appeared 
the sacristan with the normal “.tail.” The interior ivus worse 
than the exterior; the coiling w T a^ partly stripped <of its cedar 
boardings, the choir was ruinous — here decay generally com¬ 
mences, and the pulpits were likely to fall. The four side- 
chapels ill the body of the church resembled portable oratories. 

A bold and well-built arch, revetted with fine wood and railings 
of turned Jacarandd, led to the high altar, which did not sliow r 
any signs of gilding or whitewash. Below it a broken slab of 
slate from Malliada, bore inscribed :— 

AQVI IAS 
JANVARIO G 
ARDOZO DE 
ALMEIDA. 

The date had been forgotten, and the sacristan could only tell $ 


Not “tcnijilo ile pc<ira," as M. Halfeld has it. 
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us that at Morrinhos had lately died, aged 113 year's, a man who 
said that the tomb was there when lie was born. 

We ascended the little hill at whose western foot the fane lies. 
The substance is blue limestone, in places banded with hard 
quartz, and capped with agglomerated sandstone; the soil 
stained with oxide of iron produces the red blots which marble 
these lumps. Formerly the Morrinlio supplied saltpetre; it is 
now either exhausted or neglected. From the thorny sum¬ 
mit we ascertain that the left bank is of similar formation, 
and even more snbject to floods. Here we count four 
knobs of ground, the Moitos da Lavagem, do Salitre, and so 
forth. 

The smoky mists rising above a floating tree that, left foam 
in its wake, formed a plumtom-ship, which startled us by its 
resemblance to an expected steamer.* Descending on the right 
of a long island, the Manga do Amador, we saw tile village of 
that name, advantageously situated upon the “ remain side.” 
It is the first unflooded settlement which no have seen on the 
lngli Sufi Francisco, and the superiority of site will tell in 
imurc years. Two barrancos or bluffs rise at least 100 feet 
above the brown tree-dotted bank, and are divided by a deep 
gullev, draining a bayou behind the village. The colour is a 
deep red earth—the finest of soils—extending down to the white 
clay of the water-side. I counted seventeen doors on the 
northern summit, and the settlement though young wns not 
without ruins. 

After a last hour’s work we found anchorage ground near the 
Ilha do Cai’culo. Towards night we viewed the stars : 4 ml planets 
like the faces of long-absent friends. The “ wander-lights ” t 
flashed through the darkness of the trees, the gull screamed at 
our intrusion, the hull-frog (Sapo hoi), and the Cururu (Rana 
ventricosa), croaked like the wheel of a sugar-mill being set in 
■ motion ; and again we heard the complaint of Whip-poor-Will, and 
of the Euryangii, which brought to mind the delightful wilds of 
the Rio das Yellias. The raw damp became mild and balmy, tlio 
lightning sank to the very horizon, and the north cleared to 

* Chapter 25 will tell how wo were dis- Those specimens will show that the Foi tu- 
appointed. gucse language has some of the prettiest 

t VagR-luuie, the firefly, also known its and the ugliest of descriptive expressions, 
perikmpo, and Oacafogo (Klatcr noetil uciis). 


VOL. n. 
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a dull blue. In fact, Hope visited us once more, and very 
deceitfully. 

Sept. 28.—We set out at the normal hour, 5 a.m., despite the 
heavy shower, and, after threeT hours’ work, we landed on the 
right bank to inspect the mouth of the Rio Verde Grande. 
This stream flows from the northern slopes of Montes Claros; 
coming from the south it receives the Verde Pequeno, which 
drains the western Herra das Almas, a branch of the Grao Mogor 
range, and a counter versant of the great Rio Pardo that inoscu¬ 
lates with the Jequitinhonha, the two uniting and bending to the 
north-west from the frontier of the Minns and Bahia Provinces. 
The stream is ascended by canoes, some thirty leagues from the 
embouchure. 

At the mouth of the Rio Verde Grande is a broad “praia” 
which causes the stream to flow along the right bank of the Sdo 
Francisco. Upon the water-side, which is caked with mud, we 
found, as might be expected, a flner diamautine “ forma^ao.” 
The higher parts of the beach were occupied by a negro family, 
whose hut was in a little garden of beans and water-melons. Hem 
the latter thrive upon sand, almost pure of humus, and wli ™ 
“ corn ” is short and wilted. They sold to us for three coppers 
live melancias, very cheap compared with what the fruit will be 
further down. Bees were busy amoug the flowers, the* pink 
Crista de gallo, like our “ cockscomb,” and the thorny-leaved, 
yellow-blossomed dog-rose-like Sarrao (Argemone mexicann) 
called “ Cardo Santo,” or holy thistle, from its real or supposed 
medicinal properties.* From this point we shall see its grey- 
green glaucous leafage all down the river. Another plant with 
white flower, pink stigma, long stamens, delicate leaves which 
curl up in the sun, and viscous stalk, will show its dull verduro 
in damp places near the settlements, The people call it Mus- 
tambe, and Mr, Davidson, after trial of the taint, declared it to be 
the “ stink-plant” of the Mississippi valley. The Tiririca rush, so 
common on the streams of the Brazil, resembles papyrus, and towers 
overdue Capira Amargoso (bitter grass), a large broad flag much 
loV«Pby cattle. We saw but few animals on the banks, as the 
owners had begun to drive them inland. A few years ago one of 

* Azara^i. 132) mentions its tine in gents the ‘Curduhs fienedictus of the old 
fevers ; Prince Max. (i, 391) refers to it as world, concerning which we Inay ask, “Be- 
a remedy for snake kite*.. The word mg- ncdutus ! why llcnedictvis ?" 
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the breeders lost 800 head by the sudden flooding of the Green 
River. 

The Rio Verde discharges through a bending avenue of fine 
timber a considerable stream about 150 feet broad. The water 
was of a dirty muddy green, “heavy,” as the crew remarked, and 
sensibly salt, without, however, the taste of saltpetre. These 
saline influents on the Upper Siio Francisco were remarked by Dr. 
Couto; they attract swarms of fish, who enjoy them as beasts do 
the “ salt-licks.” From this part of the valley downwards we 
heard of many similar formations : the Riaclio do Ramallio, ten 
leagues below Carunhanha; the Riaclio dos Cocos, falling into the 
northern, Rio das Egoas, and others. They are worth explora¬ 
tion ; salinas or deep deposits of sea-salt would be better than 
gold-mines, and open a fount of wealth to some enterprising man. 
The water might be treated like saltpetre, made into l t ye, and left 
to sun in pans or troughs. At present suit must be here im¬ 
ported from the Villa ila Barra do Rio Grande, and even from 
Joazeiro; consequently it costs per quarta * 8 $000 to 12 $000. 

(ft On the low right bank beyond the Green River there is yet more 
cultivation. We were charmed with the soft and amene scenery 
about the Fazenda das Melancias, backed by the Serra da Mal- 
liadn, a north-eastern offset from the Montes Altos, the further 
wall of the Rio Verde Pequeno. Presently we passed the nioutli 
of the Japord, a considerable stream draining the Geraes massed 
together in our maps as the Clmpadao de Santa Maria ; the 
confluence is known as the Barra do Prepece, which the pijots 
could not explain. I believe it to be the name of some Indian 
chief. The next influent, also from the left, was tlid Riacho do 
Ypoeira. Mr. Halfeld translates this Indian term “ lago&,” or 
“tanque d’agiui,” but it is temporary, whereas tlie “lagda” 
is perennial. It is becoming a constant feature, found where the 
banks are flat, and have not, as above Januaria, waves of high ground 
perpendicular to the main artery, and dividing the tributaries from 
the east and from the west. We here miss these heights, which often 
extended to the water, rising above all inundations, and forming 
a natural dyke to contain the channel. The low lands subtending 
the river-ridge are periodically filled by the floods, which are thus 

* Tho old “llroaoa " of 21 prates (each das to 32 (at .Tu.uciio), or frohv 80 to 12S 
4 lbs.) is no longer mentioned. The smaller lh*., make! lie “ ijiurti," »-lnch everywhere 
income is the niedida nf J Ilia, . 2f> niedi- vanes.. 

r 'J 
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prevented from extending far, as on the upper stream. The 
swamps afterwards dry up or become “ nateiros,” i.e., slimes. 
Wonderful draughts of fish, especially the Surubim and the Tra- 
liira, are taken from the Ypoeiras, and some parts of the valley are 
literally manured with fin. A boat-load is caught by dragging 
branches along the waters as they dry up, and the denizens may 
bo caught with the hand. 

We ran quickly past the Pontal da Barra do ltio Carunhanha,* 
a large western influent which drains the Serra da Tauatinga/and 
is a counter versant of the Paranfi. or Paranan, the eastern head¬ 
water of the Tocantins. It is navigable for some twenty leagues 
up to the Serra or dividing ridge, through which it breads ; then 
it becomes a succession of rocks and rapids. Lar^rtimber, 
especially cedar, is here felled; made into balsas or rafts, and 
floated down for sale. Seen from the south the low sole ajipears 
overgrown w itli trees, a view from the west discloses a river about 
300 feet, curving through grand vegetation, and it has probably 
shifted south-westwards or up-stream. The left jaw is a mass of 
sand, disposed in waving lines; a little further down, and formica 
a dark line, is a deposit of fine purple slate in slabs or layers. It 
is not wholly neglected. I saw T several pieces two inches thick 
and twenty feet long, nnd smaller sizes were cut into round and 
oblong tables; they were without stains or signs of pyrites.! 
The Carunhanha is the western frontier between the Provinces 
of Minas Gcraes nnd Bahia, and at the Pontal or.Ponto do 
Escuro a guard w T ns stationed, and duties upon goods were 
levied. It was deserted on account of the malignant typhoid 
fevers, called u Cnrneiradns,” which butcher men like sheep 
(carniiros). Since 1852 the receivership has been transferred to 
the right bank. 

We made for the “ Malhada,” or to give it the full name, 
N“ do llosario da “ Malhada/’ i.e., a shady place where cattle 
gather during the hot hours. Here the Sao Francisco broadens 
to 2650 feet, and turns to the north-east; the Carunhanha pour¬ 
ing down the left channel strews the main stream with snags and 
branchy trunks, and forms a sand-bar, and a shoal-which extends 
some way down. We were obliged to round the northern end of 

* It is thus generally written ; other Aiinhanha, the large otter, , 
forma are Carynhanha, Caimhenha, Carun- + M. Halfeld notices this quarry, and 
henha, and Garonhanha (preferred by Dr. calls it Fhyilado or argillaceous schist 
Couto); it is supposed to be a corruption of 
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the latter, ami to bring the “ Brig Eliza’s ” head up to the Houth- 
east. The shore being exposed to the south-west wind, which 
came on heavily, yeastiug the stream, I sent the craft to em¬ 
bay herself (ensaccor-se) leeward of the Cor6a da Malhada, 
above the settlement. The single barca which was at anchor 
followed her example, but the canoes remained staked to the 
shore. 

The Porto is a bank of sand and clay cut in steps by the ebb 
of the floods, grown with a few weeds, but bare of trees. A few 
horses and mules lingered over a scanty meal, and boys were 
fishing and bathing near a sandspit, where the water is too shal¬ 
low for dreaded Piranha. The settlement faces a little to the 
north o^west, the houses on the bank are of mud and' tile, one 
only being whitewashed ; the long ends, of which the greater part 
is occupied by the door, fronts the stream, and the rails of the 
compounds are used as “ horses ” for drying clothes. The 
settlement consists of a water-street and two parallel thorough¬ 
fares, with a central square. Here is the Rosario Church, a 
^pound-floor fronted by a d^ep sheltering porch; before it stands 
a rude black cross, bearing amongst the instruments of the 
Passion a very rude cock, and planted round with the Barba de 
Barata, or “ cockroach’s beard.”* 

The houses show a water-mark three feet high. Above tlie 
Malhada is the Sangradouro de Santa Cruz, which every year 
for about a week in January or February, permits the floods 
nearly to surround the settlement. After that the flow is sur¬ 
rounded by stagnant water, in ]>laces so deep that a boat- 
pole does not touch bottom. Of course this bvil might 
easily be remedied, but who will undertake the cure which is 
“ everybody’s business ? ” To the east the laud becomes sandy, 
and produces good cotton and sugar, the castor shrub, and the 
ever-green Joazeiro-tree,t a gigantic shady umbrella for man and 
beast. The level here begins to rise above all floods, towards the 
Berra de Yuyu, or Iiiyuy, I distant six leagues. It is a segment 

* This is tlie Poinciana puleherrima, a to the System, its acrid, hitter, anil sstrin- 
brilliant leguminous shrub, supposed to gent hark promotes emetism. Here, as in 
have been brought from Asia. According tho Sertfto of Cear&, it pivsei ves during the 
to the System it is rich in “stryphno,’’ the dry season its foliage, which is eaten by 
astringent principle. cattle. 

+ “Sisyphus Joaceiro” (Ageifafa Joa- $ This is a Tupy word, which no one 
zeiro), a species of Jujube tree; on ally to could explain. The range Js also called 
the hawthorn (Prof. Agassis). According Serra da Malhada. 
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of mi arch extending from east to south-east, and opposing its 
concavity to the river; there is apparently a projecting elbow or 
a buttress which forms an apex fronting to the west. It is said 
to be calcareous, and to abound in saltpetre. The western bank 
of the Sao Francisco is a vast level; 4he nearest range is distant 
about fifteen leagues. This Serra do Bamalho, more generally 
known as “ A Semi,” is also calcareous and off-sets from the 
great dividing ridge between Bahirf and Goyaz. 

I had a letter for Lieut. Silverio Gongalvez de Araujo Lou- 
reiro, Administrator of the duties payable to the Provincial 
Treasury of Minas Geraes (Administrada da Cobranga do The- 
souro Provincial da Provincia de Minas). Wo eulled^pon him 
at his house in “ Water* Street,” and sat there tmHg over 
coffee. He lmils from Ouro Preto; and having spent twelve 
months in this vile hole, where of his escort, a sergeant ai^ four 
men, all but one are dead or absent, he purposes to leave it as 
soon as possible. 

Lieut. Loureiro gave me a printed paper, dated October 19, 
1860, and showing that the several “ Reeebedorias” collected^ 
total of 600?. to 800?. per annum.* ifere imports and exports are 
both taxed, and only salt going up-stream does not pay. Three 
per cent, are taken on cotton, minor articles of provisions, worked 
tobacco (including Pixud, a kind of Cavendish prepared for 
chewing), clothes, pottery bowls, canoes and woods for furniture ; 
hammocks, whips, saddles, and so forth. Coffee is rated at three- 
and-a-half per cent, and six per cent, is recovered from grain, 
raw provisions, including poultry, which is the best thing in this 
place; hides, ipecacuanha, quinine, and precious stones, the 
dinmond only excepted. The horse, valued at 5?., is taxed 
8 $160; the native mule (8?.), 4 $960; the Sao Paulo mule, 
5 $000, and black cattle, 0$ 600, These animals are driven to 
Bahia by a vile road which their hoofB made; it crosses difficult 
Serras without bridges or any “ benefits,” and the distance is 180 
leagues. 

A white man walked in whilst we were sitting with Lieut. 
Loureiro, and astonished us by his civilised aspect, amongst all 
this Gente de C6r; he was introduced as Dr. (M.D.) Joao Lopes 
Rodrigues, who had graduated at Bio de Janeiro, and had settled 

* la 1852-84 M. Halfeld makes the 84,500?.; balance in favour of the latter, 
exports reach a value of 21,S00/. ; imports, 13,300?. 
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at Carunhanha. No one bad the indecency to ask him the reason 
why ; he complained of the Preguiga do Sertdo—tlie idleness of 
the wild country—and of stimulus being totally wanted, except 
when a stranger happens to pass. I have henrd the same in 
Dublin society,* possibly Dr. Rodrigues, like a certain Abyssinian 
traveller, found “ making up his mind ” a severe and protracted 
process. He had suffered from the climate of the River Valley, 
always cold-damp or hot-damp, sp different from the dry air 
and sweet waters of the sandy table-lands on both sides of, 
and generally at short distances from, the river. He had none of 
the pretentious manner and address usually adopted by the 
Bahiana*. who holds himself the cream of Brazilian cream, and 
he reacO^Paccepted a passage in the raft to his home, about two 
miles down stream. 

The denizens of the Molliada have a fever-stricken look, and 
their lips are bistre-coloured as their faces. Yet within the 
houses we heard singing and clapping of hands, after the fashion 
of Guinea; and, ns we embarked, a little crowd of women col- 
j^cted to prospect us. The dress was a -skirt of light chintz or 
calico, a chemise or rathe?a shirt, generally a shawl, and above 
and below comb or kerchief, and slippers. 

We dropped down the still fierce stream, here treacherous and 
much dreaded. The strong up-draught often keeps craft in. port 
for fourteen days ; they load heavily, and the waves are likely to 
damage the cargo. The weather looked especially ugly, but our 
companion consoled us by declaring that we were fast outstrip¬ 
ping the rains. Here showers had begun to fall. only five days 
ago, and were called “ cliuvas de enrainar,’’ of branching. The 
wet season will not set in till November, when the Yento Geral 
will shift to the south, the normal quarter. We escaped swamp¬ 
ing with some difficulty, and presently reached the head of-the 
Ilha da Garunhanha, which splits the stream into two channels of 
about equal depth.* The course of the river is here to the north¬ 
east, and the western arm is apparently widening; formerly 
children could swim across it.' The islet is about two miles 
long, sandy, but of admirable fertility. It grows fine cotton, and 
as upon' the Sao Francisco, lower down, manioc planted during 
the Vasante Geral (March and April), produces a large root 

* * M. Halfeld remarks that the right eastern bank is only half the height of the 
channel 1 b low and full of shallows. The western. 
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fit for farinlm before the flood-time in November and December. 
Here is a good site for a bridge to connect Minas with 
Goynz. 

At the landing-place are large blocks of Pissarra or Saibro do 
Rio, a felspathic clay, yellow-tinged with iron; this bank is 55 
to 75 feet high, or 5 to 25 feet high above the annual rise. It 
is, however, much cut up by a surface drain, now an Esbar- 
rancado, but a Corrego during the rains, dividing it into waves of 
high and low ground, and loudly calling for a levee. Sao Jose 
da Carunhanlia is a larger place than it appears from up-stream; 
there are some 450 houses,* none double-storied, and mostly 
flanked by the Gupidra or Agua furtada. Though nobl^ timber 
is here, the wood-work is mostty sticks. Young cocoa-nut trees 
grow well in the court-yards, and the produce of the adult in 
this saline nitrous soil is 200 nuts per annum. * 

In the north of the town we found an enormous square, the 
Largo do Socavem; ] it has a cross and symptoms of a chapel. 
Bej'ond the settlement a Sangradouro with a sandy bed, based 
on hard reddish clay, ‘breaks the bank with a gap some fifty- 
yards broad, and the floods form a back-water which does 
not extend far. The best houses are in the southern square, 
where fewer people squat on logs before their doors ; there is 
a Camara and a prison; in the latter our Januaria man 
found a friend who had been resident for nearly four years, - 
after Kniving a brother boatman in a drunken quarrel. The 
Matriz of Sao Jose da Carunhanha suggests nothing but an 
old termitarium, yet it has a bell which sounded for us the 
Angelus. • 

It now becomes difficult to collect local information. The 
great Province of Bahia is behind most of her rivals in popular 
topographical works, and those which she possesses are too cum¬ 
brous and discursive for the traveller, whilst Minas Geraes has 
her Almanaks, and Sao Paulo has two handbooks. Carunhanha, 
dismembered from the Villa da Barra, rose to township thirty 
years ago, and is now capital of the Comarca of Urubu in the Bahia 
Province. Its municipality formerly extended to the Rio das 
Egoas, the western branch of the Paracatu; here, however, a 
villa has lately been established under’ the name of N 1 * S a da 

* In 1852 there were 205. bat none of the Carunhanha people knrfw 

t It is the name of a town in Portugal, what it meant 
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Gloria do Bio das Egoas. This municipio. still numbers about 
10,000 souls, of whom 1000 to 1200 are in the town; slaves are 
rare, and few fazendeiros have more than 40 to 50 head. The post 
arrives three times a month,* and each side of the river has a 
fair-weather road to Jaiuiuria—distant thirty leagues, t The prin¬ 
cipal imports ore from Joazeiro, and include salt and dry and wet 
goods. There are no rich men, and the chief people breed 
cattle for export. They also send “ sola’’-leather, hides— 
here worth each 1 $ 250, and at least double below Joazeiro— 
a little sugar and dried fish. The laud would produce rice 
and cotton in abundance. Hereabouts also the Geraes grow 
a medicinal root known all down the river as Gulemba or 
CalimgalJ 

Hr. Rodrigues led us to liis house in the square, and offered 
us the luxuries of sofa and rocking chair, wax candles, and a 
map of the war—moreover he gave me his photograph. I sent 
an introductory letter to the Delegate of Police, Capitao Theo- 
tonio de Sousa Lima. That 3 r omig man did not even return a mes¬ 
sage ; possibly he, a Liberal, had seen us walking with Hie doctor, 
a Conservative. Again the stranger was tempted to exclaim, 
“Confound their politics!” Unfortunately for us, the Juiz de 
Direito of the Comarca, Dr. Antonio Luis Affonso de Carvalho, 
was on leave at Bahia; all spoke well of this distinguished 
“ Curioso.” 

We reached the raft in time to prepare for a night of devilry 
let loose. A cold wind from the north rushed through the hot 
air, and precipitated a deluge in embryo. Then the gale chopped 
round to the south, and produced another and a yet fiercer down¬ 
fall. A treacherous lull and all began again, the wind howling 
and screaming from the east. The thunder roared and the light¬ 
ning flashed from all directions; the stream rose in wavelets, 

* The 5th, the 15th, and the 25th are It is mentioned by St. HiL (III. i. 164-5). 
the days appointed, and this tri-monthly The System (p. 93) calls it herva amargoea 
delivery is the rule of the river. Of course (Simaba ferruginea or Pichrodendron Ca- 
pnUctuality is not to be expected.' ' lunga). The bark of the root and trunk of 

, t The reaches will now become straight, * this Rutaoea, which is much valued as a 
and the land routes, which everywhere simple, has an unpleasant, bitter, acrid, 
connect, are bat little shorter than the and astringent taste; it is stomachic and 
water lines. * anti-febrile. I heard it everywhere spoken 

$ Probably the word is taken from the of, bat no specimen was procurable under 
African Colombo or Calomba (Cocculue pal- a couple of days' delay, 
matus), which gives the radix Colombo. 
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which washed over the “ Eliza ” and shook her by the bumping 
of the tender-canoe. At last, just before day-break, the crisis 
took place, and we snatched a few minutes of such sleep as hot 
heads and cold feet, and dogs persistently baying at the weather, 
would permit, 
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FBOM CARUNHANHA TO SENHOR BOM JESUS DA LAPA. 
Fourth Traveshia, 241 Leagues. 

A GOOSELESS MICHAELMAS.—THE LUGAR DA 0ACHOEIRA.—THE PARAT&CA 
STREAM, AND THE DISPUTED “ RIO BAMALUO.”—DIAMANTINE .DEPOSITS, 
—THE ALLIGATOR NOW KILLED OUT.—THE CONDE DA PONTE. —THE 
ASSASSIN GUIMARXeS.—THE MOUNTAIN OP THE HOLT CAVE DESCRIBED. 
—THE VILLAGE.—THE HOLY CAVE.—THE STOUT-HEARTED VIOAR, REV. 
FRANCISCO DE FREITAS SOUEIRO.—THIS “ UNIFORMITARIAN" ENVIES THE 
“ OATASTROPHI8T.” 


. . . lapa que caoonde alto mynterio. 

(\tramm% 7,8. 

Michaelmas Day found us gooseless, worn out and cross; the 
song was hushed, and silenced was the voice of chaff. After a 
couple of dull leagues we reached the Lugar. da Caehoeira, famed 
for potterj*. The *clay is made into neat talhas (jars) and quar- 
tinhas (gugglets), ornamented with red tnu&, placed upon the 
naturally yellow groundwork before burning. What is here bought 
for two coppers fetches six at Joazeiro; our men made a small 
purchase, and the prospect revived their spirits. The Caehoeira 
took its name from a ridge of rock forming a diagonal lapid across 
the stream. A sand-bar has now been thrown up, and we passed 
over the place igndring its old break. On the left bank, which 
rises above the floods, and which is drained by two u bleeders/' 
there are a few huts. Further down is the Fazenda dos Angicos,* 
where the yellow variety, of Acacia is common. 

We halted at noon on the left bank Sear the Fazenda do 
Espirito Santo; it has a large grove of Joazeiro or Jujube trees, 
whose bark is sold for tanning. The straight reaches, some twenty 

» 

* M. Halfeld, I have remarked, calls or agricultural establishment, often oon- 
villages (povoagoSa) what the pilots speak laining a little chapel and a dozen huts 
of as fazendas. The words are here newly belonging to ns many proprietors in part- 
synonymous ; the farfuda is a breeding nenhip. 
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miles long, and the narrowness of the stream, 1460 feet, greatly 
increase its flow, which averaged three knots an hour. The morn¬ 
ing rain had diminished to a spitting, but a strong wind came up 
from the south and played about the west. Here the people do 
not shout 


Honor be to Mudjekeewis, 

who is also of the Pau-puk-Keewis family. These signs and 
symptoms induced the men to caulk the port canoe, which had 
scraped bottom till the cracks formed a leak. At 3 p.m. we had 
to repeat the operation on a large praia to the right, opposite 
the Fazenda das Pedras. Here we found bits of pure saltpetre, 
and a trunk of Rrauna tree almost lignite, while the diamantiue 
“ forma 9 ao ” appealed under water, between wind and water, and 
above water. About 5 p.m. we “ knocked off work ” at a long 
beach near the mouth of the Parateea; * called a river, it is a 
mere streamlet, a fillet of water now coursing down the right 
bank, and even during the floods it admits canoes for only two 
leagues. A barque and sundry dug-outs were being repaired by a 
dark carpenter, who told us five lies in three minutes, and who 
apparently would have ridden tw r enty leagues to unburden him¬ 
self., He pointed to the “finest place on the Sao Francisco,” 
the Barra da Ypoeira on the Pernambuco, as. the boatmen still 
call the now Bahian bank. It was the usual high bluff, red above, 
white below, with sand up-stream and bush down-stream. The 
neat liuts upon the level ground reminded me by their small size 
and “ natty ” look of the pretty one-street villages on the Old 
Calabar and the Gaboon Rivers. 

Sept. 80.—Diming the night rain fell again. At dawn, low, 
mist-laden clouds lay heavy where Carunhanha was, and lighter 
vapours coursed from south-east to north-west,but far behind us. 
Presently the climate became that of Malabar, and before 8 a.m. 
the pilot actually removed his black coat. About noon a strong 
southerly breeze sw$pt through the well-washed atmosphere. 
There Was nimbus to the south as well as to the north, but we 
were not Molested, and the weather was peculiarly ‘comfortable 
and good for'work. It was a “ dies notanda,” this our first fine 
day upon the Rio de Sao Francisco. 


* Tfyw stream also shows signs of diamonds in its 'sandbanks. 
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We set out at 9 a.m., and, after passing the usual features,* we 
landed at 7.50 below the Sangradouro da Yolta de Cima to 
inspect the large R. Ramalho, which in Mr. Keith Johnston here 
enters from the west. Nothing appeared but a mere ditch, a 
Itiacho.1 Most men agreed that the Rio do Ramalho is a branch 
of the Rio do Correntc, further down stream. Hence, possibly, 
the confusion in our maps, which give a Rio Corrente entering 
the imaginary Ramalho, and to the north a Rio Correntes, wliich 
is the true Rio do Corrente. The beach again afforded good 
sign of diamonds, including the cattivo, the crystal, and the 
ennga-stone. Barboza, “ Barba de Veneno,” picked up a wax 
foot, some votive offering that had remained here en route to the 
Jiom Jesus. He forgot to leave it at the shrine, and thus all 
our little accidents and evils were cliaffingly attributed to him. 

We passed in succession the Barra do Riacho das Ritas, from 
the right, and the Pitubinlia and Pituba, formerly Fazendas. The 
Rio das Ritas, also on the east, is a mere rivulet, whose waters are 
said to be fetid. The opposite side showed a regular and tabular 
bank of soft greensward, adorned with tall trees. At the Ilka da 
Cor6a Grande, a sand-bar and clump of vegetation, there was a 
shallow and a tide-rip. We took the right channel, and both 
abound in snags. Of this part M. Halfeld says, “ there are many 
caymans (Jacares), of ashen-brown colour, and one with a yellow 
throat, called the Ururdu, which is the Crocodile (!) + Frightful 
numbers appeared, and my boats were surrounded by more than 
thirty.” He also mentions Capivaras, which similarly have 
“ made tracks.” 

About the “ Frogs’ River ” we sighted a long blue*range per¬ 
pendicular to the stream, and extending far inland.§ At its 
mouth was the Ilha da Batallia, a memento of some forgotten 
struggle with the wild men. At 8.80 we passed the Ilha da Boa 
Yista, a sand-bar in mid-stream. On the left bank was the 

• 

* A green islet on tbe Pemam side Ramalho Rivulet exists near Pitubinha. M. 
leads to "As Barreiias," a red bluff, wavy Halfeld shows a drain, but does not naino 
in outline with projections and bays; the it. 

centre! depression is the only part subject X This is probably the Jaoarc de papo 
to the “tip over” during floods. Then aanaroUo (yellow-throated cayman), which 
appeared the Ilhafda Volta do Cima, where is supposed to be more dangerous titan the 
the stream bends to the east-north-east; it common Crocodilussclerops. I do not know 
is a strip of yellow-green vegetation, with whether there he, as has been suspected, 
its ruddy bluff a league long, and its San- any specific difference between the two. 
gradouro, | Mr. Keith Johnston's map places along 

+ Some authorities told me that a little the stream a range which does not exist. 
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Fazenda of the same name. Here in old colonial times began’ 
the enormous property of a Portuguese, known only as the Conde 
da Ponte; the family has long left the river. The Fazenda da 
Boa Vista afterwards belonged to the ‘^Assassin ” (Antonio Jose) 
Guimaraes, w r ho sixteen years ago murdered his brother, the 
Commandant Superior Jose Guimaraes. He was afterwards killed 
in Goj'az, it is said by a party of mule-troopers. A canoe was 
fastened to the bank, and we counted twenty huts, faced by a tall 
thin wooden cross. The men indolently stretched under the 
trees, replied gruffly to the extempore songs and bawling chorus 
of my crew'. Here they are contented with a curral or fenced 
enclosure for their animals when driven from pasture, with railed- 
off plots of manioc and corn, melons running over the sand, and 
in rare places with a few stems of arboreous cotton. The furni¬ 
ture of the tiled hut is a girao or cot, a sleeping-hide, a few 
benches, riding apparatus, wooden bowis and cooking pots, whilst 
the gun and the line never allow them to see the face of hunger. 
These are humble comforts, but they far exceed those attainable 
by the dwellers about the Great Rapids. The wigwam was ns 
well furnished, even to the wooden ferule for thrashing the women, 
which hung to the ceiling. 

Near the Fazenda da Volta de Baixo, on the right bank, we 
heard the dash of falling wnter, and at 5.30 r.M. we lauded for the 
night upon one of the three “ Illias do Campo largo.” The clear 
dry minute sand crunched with a peculiar chipping sound, like 
snow under foot-friction ; and here again diamantine deposits lay 
in lines parallel with the water. We are now in about the 
latitude of «the Serra das Almas, whose eastern horn, the Serra 
de Sincori, is one of the richest diamond districts in the Brazil. 
And it is evident from the state of the sand that it has floated 
from afar. 

Oct. 1.—During the night the water fell, and we had some 
delay in pushing off. Observing the cirrus and cirro-cumulus 
high in air, the pilot quoted a proverb similar to our own.* 
The channel between the sand-bar was very foul with timber* 
On the right was the head of the Ypoeira or bayou, which spreads 
out into a little lake about its central course, and returns to the 


C6o pedrento, * 

On chuva on vonto, 

Ou l&udafifa de tempo. 


A (.tone-paved sky, rain or wind high, 
or change to dry. 
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main artery abovfe the “ Lapa." Below it is the Ilha do Medo— 
of Fear—another reminiscence of the dark and.bloody days. As 
we bent to the right, or north-east, the Serrote da Lapa rose tall 
and abrupt over the vegetation based on the liver sand. Above 
them was a slight central depression, and a yellow gash npted 
the position of the mysterious cave. -Below it ran diagonally to 
the streafh a thick avenue of Jacare * and other trees, showing 
where the bayou re-enters the parent stream. 

As we advanced northwards, the Serrote viewed from the west 
changed its form to that of a headless sphynx, or a crouching 
lion, the popular comparison. And now we could distinguish the 
peculiarities of a scene, whose novelty has raised it to sanctity. 
It is the mere skeleton of a mountain, disposed with a north-east 
to south-west trend, and lying lone upon a dead level. It is 
remarkable for perpendicular lines bristling against the air, with 
ribs which resemble finials or pinnacles. The sides, fretted aud 
jagged like the flying buttresses of a Gothic tensile, arc cut up 
into salient angles, aud are sharp-pointed by weathering. It has 
cleavage rather than stratification; deep black cracks, at altitudes 
varying from ten to thirty feet, run horizontally, forming gigantic 
courses of masonrv. On the north-eastern side these courses 
are slightly dislocated, dipping towards a bushy depression in.the 
centre. The south-western end is a vertical precipice, with a 
long broad yellow stripe, where the stone had been removed. 
The colour of the mass generally is grey-slate, breaking blue, 
with fine crystals of the whitest calcaire.1 

A few tiled roofs, and one white-washed house, rising in tlioir 
line at the hill base above the trees and shrubs, di’iccted us to 
the Port. We landed on the right jaw of the bayou, which 
during the floods becomes a harbour of refuge. A tall bank, 
much w'ater-washed, led to a plain grown with grass, shrubs, and 
tall trees; one of the latter,'an acacia, with golden blossoms, 
emitted a heavy cloying scent. Deep pi#, cut for adobes, showed 
the nature of the ground, sand and clay, with scatters of lime¬ 
stone. Hence cultivation here flourishes; the people plant garlic 
and onions, melons and water-melons, pumpkins—especially the 

* So called from its rough scaly bark; feet long, 
the word is possibly a contraction of Jacarl f Colonel Accioli calls it a granitic fm*. 
ihuA (or iga, a canoe ?), which supplied the mation ; it is, however, all limestone*. 
“Indians, with dug-outs twenty to thirty 
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Girimpi—haricots, and the castor bean, Qui&bos or Hibiscus; 
lice, and a little maize, sweet potatos, and excellent cotton. We 
also passed a well-railed field, whose freshly-cut grass preserved 
the aroma of hay. 

Presently we entered the settlement, which is detestably situa¬ 
ted ; even the African avoids the vicinity of great rocks. Here 
eighteen houses, disposed in arch-shape, front towards an un¬ 
finished church, which stands at the base of the great stone pile. 
They are all of the ground-floor order, built upon foundations of 
rough limestone; and tine is solidly made, with attempts at 
pilasters. The total of the tenements may number 200, and, as all 
are inhabited, the population cannot be less than 1000 souls.* 
We found fresh meat, and bought tipioca cakes, whilst every 
vendor applied to us for medicine. We can hardly wonder that 
they suffer from psoriasis, cutaneous eruptions, terrible fevers, and 
inflammations of the spleen (opilacoes). Besides the limestone 
reverberator, they have the full benefit of a large Ypoeira swamp. 
Thus the stone raises the temperature of the air, and the heavier 
marsh poison rushes in to supply its place. 

At the crescent a party of pilgrims were mounting their 
animals, and were being dismissed with a “ Bom Jesus da Lapa 
guide ye! ” We walked to the south-west, noticing in the 
occidental face of the buttress several ogival entrances, doubtless 
natural. In the higher levels, wherever the rock had been 
degraded to soil, treeB displayed the filmy liglit-green foliage of 
spring; the most conspicuous were the Joazeiro, the Angico, and 
the delicate Pitombeira myrtle. The stQne was clad with lichens 
and air-plnpts grey as itself. At the south-western end is the 
tallest bluff, which contains the grotto. Here a huge column, 
horizontally fractured in three places, and separated from the 
main wall by a perpendicular' fissure, threatens to fall. At the 
cliff-foot is the Ypoeira channel, and here large fragments of 
limestone, cut into curipus shapes by the water, block up the 
ledge which once allowed a path. 

Bix rough steps of blue limestone lead up to the Lapa, which 

faces west. A stout wooden door, with ponderous lock, -and 

above it two shuttered windows, with “ rose-light " and drain 

* 

* M. Hnlfeld says 128 houses aad 250 souls, a very unusual proportion, except 
where absenteeism is the rule. 
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pipe, are flanked by thin pilasters of tile burnt brick and lime 
f composing the entrance. Inside, ten steps of brick, placed 
edgeways,' and dangerously narrow for crippled devotees, admit to 
the body of the Holy Grotto. I lohked in vain for aught to 
justify the vivid imagination of Itoclia Pitta, which saw here an 
entrance large enough for a city, a stone bell * made by Nature's 
hand, marvellous columns of stalactite, and a high altar with 
collateral shrines ready for human use. 

The Cavern, a very vulgar feature, bends to the right, and 
extends forty paces in depth, widening from ten to twenty paces 
at the far end. The floor is of tamped earth, which, being like 
all the Serra, miraculous, is collected by coloured people to be 
used as medicine. It is the sovereignest thing for a headache. 
Near the entrance the ceiling is flat, water-worn, and" smoke- 
blackened ; over the shrine it is somewhat arched. Down the 
length of the blue limestone runs a light-yellow bond, forming 
truncated stalactites. In the vicinity of the steps there is a 
stalagmite resembling a Hindoo “ lingam.” The narrower end, 
and both sides of the grotto, are supported with masonry. On 
the left of one advancing towards the altar, wooden steps lead to 
u box covered with red silk, and lace fringed with cloth. The 
awning of this pulpit is a projecting ledge of stone. Further on 
is a shallow recess in which some hermit has been buried. Op¬ 
posite it, at the broadest part of the tunnel, projects the varanda 
or balcony, a natural opening in the wall. Here, upon a bench, 
lounged a few idlers, chiefly negroes, enjoying the fresh draught 
from the green-avenued bayou below. The atmosphere reminded 
me of Yambu, .yet the thermometer showed only 85° (F.) I 

The high altar is at the further and broader end df the Cave. 
It is approached by a raised platform of dislocated wooden 
oblongs, showing old graves. The shrine is fronted by a tall 
central arch, between two of smaller size, all three lined with 
painted wood, and hung with'ex-votos. That to the right opens 
upon a narrow passage behind the adytum; the ascent is bad, 
the boarded floor threatens to fall, and there is an odour of 
death—perhaps the calcaire may be of that kind vulgarly called 

* Meaning, 1 1'presume, a thin plate of ■f* r M. Halfeld found it 95° (F.), nearly 
etone, which could be need like a gong. blood-heat. The bats of which ho com- 
The only belle now are two email articles, plains have disappeared, leaving no sign, 
hung to the usual wooden gallows, end pro- and the dead are no longer buried within 
tested by a small tiled roof. the cave. 

VOL. II. 
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“ stinkatone.” The left archway is the mouth of a recess heaped 
up with heads and faces, arms and legs of beeswax, and other 
offerings which commemorate the sanative powers of the spot. 

In the highest part, under the central arch, and protected by a 
wooden tunnel ceiling, stands the Senhor Bom Jesus da Lapa. 
The little crucifix is, to judge by the ghastly style of the colour¬ 
ing, modern. A polite devotee assured me that it had been found 
here, and that, despite many attempts, no one had ever been able 
to remove it.* Upon the ledge at its feet are statuettes and two 
candles burning. On the altar below there are more images, and 
six lights, whilst a massive and expensive silver lamp, bought at 
Bahia, hangs from the ceiling outside. Beyond the railings of 
painted wood stand portable chapels of Nossa Senhoras, each 
about ten feet high, sentinelling the shrine. Also, most impor¬ 
tant of all, a strong box of iron, labelled in the largest letters, 
“Papel—Cobre,” catches the first glance. 

This place of pilgrimage has the highest possible reputation; 
devotees Hock to it from all directions, and from great distances, 
even from Piauhy. Sometimes there may be a crowd of 400 
visitors, t The average daily receipts, I was told, amount to 
20 $000, and on Sundays to 50 $ 000. The “esmolas” are paid 
to a certain Lieut.-Colonel Francisco Teixeira, who is the Pro- 
curador of the shrine. My crew when exhorted to visitation, 
lest they should call their employer “ herege,” pleaded “ who 
prays, pays.” They went, however, and the pilot gave fourteen 
vintens, the rest two. I left something at the foot of the crucifix; 
the old Sacristan did not readily find it, and he hurriedly sent a 
message, asking the amount of my alms. 

We left the fane very little impressed, except by the damp 
heat. Our next step was to the Porto, on the right bank of 
Ypoeira. This is the seat of trade. We found a few houses, 
half-a-dozen sheds, one barca and five canoes. The principal 
industry iB making saltpetre, which is here found in quantities 
at the south-eastern side of the Serrote. It is a constituent of 
all these calcareous soils, the effect of atmospheric air decompos¬ 
ing the limestone. The process of extracting it is a mere 

' * Thus, at Cairo and in other Moslem choosing its own sepulture, and becomes so 
cities, tombs are Been let into the walla of heavy that none can carry it. 
the domiciles. This is where the bier- + From*Januaria the best rOad is on the 
bearers have been unable to contend with eastern bank of the nver. 
an obstinate corpse, which insists upon 
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lixiviation; the chocolate-coloured earth, mixed with stone, is 
thrown into a bangue or strainer. This is' generally a square 
pyramid of boarding, with the base upwards, equally useful for 
extracting saltpetre or soap-lye. The poorer people use a hide, 
supported by four uprights, and both act like jelly-bags. When 
exhausted with hot water, the nitrous particles find their wa} r , 
duly filtered, through a tube leading to a “ Cocke " or trough, 
often a bit of old canoe. The “ decoada,” as it is now called, 
is a thin greenish liquid, which must be boiled in a “ tacho,” or 
metal pan, like that used for sugar. This ff tacho ” is sometimes 
mounted upon an ant hill. It is purified by repeating the pro¬ 
cess, and it appears in regular six-sided columns of yellow-white 
colour. The price is here six coppers; on the Upper Rio das 
Vellias it sells for 10$ 000 per arroba. In the Sertao saltpetre is 
used medicinally for nitre. My specimens were unfortunately lost, 
and I cannot decide whether the material is or is not the nitrate 
of soda like that of Chile, which though ‘usefully employed in 
composts and nitric acid works, attracts so much damp, that it is 
of little value for making gunpowder.* 

We introduced ourselves to the Vicar, the Rev. Francisco de 
Freitas Soueiro, a native of Lamego, near Douro. He spoke 
with great reserve about the miracles of the place, and declared 
that the image must be some 100 years old. The Lapa Sanctuary, 
however, dates from 1704, and was founded by a Lisbonese, the 
Padre Franuisco de Mendon^a (alias da Soledade), a man of con¬ 
siderable property. He set up the figures of N a S a da Bom 
Jesus, and N a da Soledade, and the Archbishop D. Sebastio 
Monteiro da Vide,f after sending to it a Visitant, made the Lapa 
a chapel, and the Padre its priest. 

By no means so reticent or so sensible was the Padre Baldoino 
of the Villa da Barra, who was calling upon the Vicar. He 
gravely assured me that all'the Serrote was blessed by Heaven, 
and consequently that it must contain gold and diamonds. The 
crucifix, he said, was at least 867 years old—about the date when 
the Brazil was discovered—and was worshipped by the wild 
people before it was found by Christians. His red face became 

i 

* Contraband gunpowder baa, however, de Janeiro. A lately-made analysis of the 
often been made with saltpetre brought brown Bahian saltpetre gives a fair account 
from Minas, even in the days when the of it. 

former wob a royal monopoly; the latter + This ecclesiastic issued the “ Consti- 
in 1816 sold for 4 $600 per arroba at llio tutions " of Kiiiia ia 1707 
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redder when I asked him if another would not do as well. He 
declared, with various inuendoes, that the efficiency resides in 
that particular figure; that it was the work of a miracle; that it 
was formed by a miracle, and that by a miracle it remains. Sub¬ 
stitute for it anything else, and all virtue departs from the Lapa. 
I afterwards heard that this reverend was once a person of fair 
attainments, but that his devotion to Bacchus had dislodged part 
of his intellect.' 

The Vicar had lately recovered from an abscess in the leg, 
which, despite Lanman and Kemp’s Salsaparilla, had nearly 
killed him. When we spoke of ascending the Serrote, he con¬ 
cealed his ailments, and offered to guide us. He proved himself 
a good man, and actually climbed up in liis slippers. At the 
base of the hill began a thin grove of Xique-Xique, here a kind 
of Cansan 9 «o or Jatropha urens. This is a tall shrub, with 
patches of sharp and venomous thorns radiating from common 
centres. It extends to the summit in clumps, and is much feared 
by the people. Another unpleasant growth is a small Bromelia, 
with cruel serrations. In the lower part I found sundry young 
shells of a pink-lipped Achatina (No. 2), which here grows to 
a large size. John Mawe (i. Chap. 12) records liis astonish¬ 
ment at seeing the eggs laid by this “new variety of helix.’’ 
The air was perfumed with the odour of peppermint from a bright 
blue floweret, which seemed to have no name. We ascended the 
wooded central depression on the western side, behind the main 
bluff, and a steep rough path had been worn by the fuel-seeker. 
In the shade the thermometer was 94° (F.) The small red ant 
stung viciously, and huge iguanas eyed us as if the lazy things 
disdained 4 to run away. We found adhering to the lime a hard 
red sandstone, with black spots like syenite, and silex with a 
conchoidal fracture, which had the tint and the compactness of 
Bosso Antico.* 

Beaching the summit of the gulley, we started flights of urubus, 
which had whitened the pinnacle tops. Here there is no soil 
except where the rock is resolved into its original elements. The 
jagged surface is like the waves of a cross sea, and in places it 
looks as though rain-drops had splashed upon a soft substance.' 

* This appeared to lie a sign of igneous atone and conglomerate Mattered about the 
action; our glasses could detect no signs of base suggested exposure to heat 
shell in the limoatoao; and the glazed iron 
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A rude triangulation from below had given 150 feet, a total of 
about 180 above the stream.* Between the thorns we enjoyed a 
noble view of the Sao Francisco, whose inundations extend in 
places three leagues across. The broad band which glittered in 
the sun with silver and gold winds in majestic sweeps round the 
Island of Bom Jesus, the well-cultivated “ Canabrava,” and the 
“ Itaberava,” or Shining Stone, t On the north is a blue knob, 
the Brejo de Sao Gon^alo, beyond the Kio do Corrente, and to 
the north-east a long purple line, the Serra do Bom Jardim, and 
the two low domes, near Urubu. Nearer is the Fazenda of 
Itabcrdva, where only the stream-edge is flooded; its green 
pastures are rich in horses and black cattle. And at our feet lies 
the village, with its three small streets branching from their 
nucleus, the square. 

In this grand lump of limestone there is sign of convulsion 
or catastrophe. The growth or upheaval must have been so 
gradual, that the long horizontal lines are still hardly broken. 
It is greatly to be desired that some catastrophist, writing upon 
“ geological dynamics,” would state precisely the ground upon 
which he believes that the ancient oscillations, dislocations, and 
inversions of strata are not wholly explicable by existing phe¬ 
nomena, with the Hindu ages and the Tropical and glacial epochs 
behind them. And when the Uniformitarians shall have Won the 
day—and I presume that the believers in continuity, in the 
“ orderly mechanism ” of slow and long-continued movements 
broken by periodical paroxysms, will win it, seeing how much 
they have already won I—it is to be hoped that they will do 
better than the Cosmos, which includes under vulcanism, or 
vulcanacity, “ crust-motion,” together with earthquakes and 
volcanoes. Archeus has been proposed for the honour of naming 
that slow growth which belongs to the earth as to other inanimate 
things; so has Ennosigseus. • We want something which does not ' 
hail quite so far back. 

* 

* M. Halfeld gives 240 palms (=172 earth had dashed to pieces some minor star 
feet). or planet. This is but a modification of 

+ Itaberdva or Itaber&ba “pedra quo that semi-barbarism which sees in the 
hiz," is, according to Rocha Pitta, the world-plan disorder and destruction, the 
namfl of the trholo laps. The Fazenda work of offended deities Buckle (i. 800) 
formerly belonged to the Conde da Ponte. complains, with feeling, that many men of 

J In the beginning of the present cen- science are still fettered in geology by the 
tury, M. Boubte and others explained the hypothesis of catastrophes ; in chemistry, 
appearance of aerolites, erratic blocks, and by the hypothesis of vital forces, 
similar “ problems,” by supposing that the 



CHAPTER XX. 

FROM SENHOR BOM JESUS DA LAPA TO THE ARRAIAL DO 

BOM JARDIM. 

Fifth Travesbia, 26$ Leagues. 

THE RIO DO COHRENTE.—THE SETTLEMENT “SITIO DO MATO.”—THE “BULL’S 
EYE” AND STORM.—VISIT TO THE VILLA DE URUBtl.— URUBtf WILL NOT 
BE A CAPITAL.—WE RESUME WORK.—COMPLETE CHANGE OP CLIMATE AND 
ASPECT OF COUNTRY.—THE SETTLEMENT “ ESTREMA.”— REACH BOM JAR- 
DIM.—ITS RIVULET AND FINE DIAMANTATION.—TRUE ITAOOLUMITE.—BOM 
JARDIM A GOOD SITE FOR A CITY. 

Os tres rcinos oqui que a opulencia, 

E bases s3o da humana subsisiencia, 

Em Minas e animaes e vegetantes, 

Tilo uberrimos sBo e tffo patcntes, 

Que nSo resolve a subida subtileza 
Por onde mais pendeo a natureza. 

Fret F. de 8. Carlos Assumpqao, Canto C. 

We bade adieu to the good Vicar and resumed our journey, 
although it was already late. Presently a bad storm followed the 
sultry “ MormaQO,” or stillness of the atmosphere, and came rush¬ 
ing up from the south. The lightning, seen through the rain, 
appeared a white fire, whereas it was remarkably pink in the dry 
air. Dripping with wet, and anything but merry, we made fast, 
at nightfall, to the Sitio do Mato, a well-cultivated island; we 
fed and we “ turned in,” to “bless the man who invented sleep.” 
Mixed with the sounds of mankind, the cry of the night heron 
resembled that of the ounce, and the fish splashed a treble to the 
grim bass of the falling banks. 

Wednesday , October 2, 1867.—Cirrus again and “mackerel’s 
back ” preparfd us for more bad weather. We set out, however, 
at 4‘45 a.m., and ran down the island which had sheltered us; 
it thinned out and showed an even richer cultivation than above. 
At the bottom of a high bank on the left, came in the Rio do 
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Corrente,* so called from the swift currents which sweep round 
the salient angle. We crossed the mouth, some 500 feet broad, 
of this great stream, which here runs from west to east; its right 
jaw projects in a long sand-bar, and a dark avenue in its left 
cheek shows the line of an affluent, the Bincho da Barra. 

Below the port, which is flooded, the bank rises 85 feet, 
driving the main stream to the north-east. The high ground is 
divided into two waves, and, in the hollow between them, is the 
manga or kraal for cattle, communicating with the ajojo raft, 
which passes them over for Sineora and the Bahian Chapada. 
Above rises the village Sitio do Mato, running nearly north and 
south, a line of mud huts and three whitewashed tenements. 
We landed below it upon Taua, ft stiff white clay, underlying a 
steep, sandy ramp. Opposite was the flash house—roof-corners 
adorned with pigeons of white plaster and so forth—belonging 
to a cattle breeder, Tlieodoro Antonio de Oliveira. He turned 
his back to us, as we were walking past him, and, of course, he 
was a “ cabra ” or n “ bode,” probably the latter. Further to 
the north is a tiled shed covering, a portable chapel and a cross, 
with its Budarium ; behind it lies the railed cemetery, and a heap 
of adobejs, intended for a mortuary sacellum, whose beginnings 
were washed away in 1860. 

Inland, the busli extends up to the settlement, and the out¬ 
lying lands are said to be good for cotton and castor. West¬ 
ward, and not in sight, rises a range known as “ A Bibeira; ” t 
between it and the village are many lakelets and ypociras, which 
do not recommend the “ Sitio do Mato ” for a future capital. 
The village proper is to the south; here the floods enter between 
the waves of ground, and extend to the habitations behind the 
“ manga.” The small industries are cotton-spinning and making 
soap-lye; we shall now find the “ bangue ” everywhere; the 
animals are barking curs, and pigs, and poultry, especially 
turkeys. When we wanted to buy fish, the fisherman refused to 
sell, saying that he had a large family; and under a shady 
Joazeiro tree we found, in excellent repair, the good old 

* This great 1 influent drains the meri- tivated. One of its many trilmtoriea is the 
dional spine that separates Bahia and Gto- northern Rio dan Egnas, and this again has 
yai. Boats navigate it, despite snags, as a considerable influent, the Bin Acanhuflo. 
far as the Porto de Santa Maria, 28 leagues + The rightjmnk shoved a long blue 
from the month; the banks are said to be range which the people called de Sant’ 
grandly forested, and, in places, to be cul- Inofre (Qnofre or Onofrio). 
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“ tronco,”* or village stocks, which have hut lately disappeared 
from rural England. Here they are two long boards, planted 
upright, and pierced with ten holes, accommodation for five men, 
“ in log,” as the Africans say. At times it is used as a pillory, 
but the offence must be very grave. 

Pushing off from the Sitio do Mato, we found the water 
so deep that the pole would not touch bottom. The effect of 
the Corrente River is a great sack to the left, and then to the 
right. The eastern shore is only nine feet high, and the interior 
is still lower; during the rains boats cut across country to the 
Villa de Urabu, despising the risk of submerged trees, and the 
annoyance of insects. On the side is the Fazenda da Bandeira, 
and below it, a section of the eastern shore, the large island of 
Santo Antonio,! from which another cross-cut, setting off north¬ 
east to Urubfr, joins the other. An ostrich appeared, pacing 
along the shore, but the people have not yet learned to kill it for 
its feathers 4 

At 1‘30, as we were going north with easting, opened up a 
full prospect of what we had dimly sighted for five hours, and 
which prepared us for a change of country and climate. On the 
left bank appeared a “neat’s-tongue,” projecting in regularly 
shaped treeless mounds of brown-red hue. This is a spur of 
the Serra Branca, which, according to M. Halfeld, is a calcareous 
range ; the specimens shown to me were sandstone grit revetted 
with quartz.§ Behind the Serra begins the plateau known as 
the Alto do Paranan, rising almost imperceptibly towards the 
heights which feed that stream. Along the southern side of this 
neat’s-foot begins the highway to Goyaz city, || which is here said 


* Tnroco in St. Hil. (I. ii. 42 and III. 
ii. 101), who describes it minutely, but 
makes it like the “Tornilho,” a military 
punishment, and refers to the neck being 
placed in the pillory. The invention is 
probably due to the Arabs, whoso “Ma- 
kantarah ” has extended to the Zanzibar 
coast in East Africa. 

+ Mr. Keith Johnston places on the right 
bank, about half way between the Lapa and 
Urubfi,. the town of “Santo Antonio," 
which is a mere fazenda or Sitio fronting its 
large island. 

J The Welsh colony in Patagonia are 
buying, I am told, Ema feathers for three¬ 
pence per pound, and.tapoct to sell them 
u England for thirty ahiuings. In these 


civilized dayB, when no head requires to wear 
the colours which Nature gave it, surely the 
grey plume of the American bird may, by 
bleaching and dyeing, learn to pass off as an 
African. 

§ The citizens of Urubfi declare that 
from this Serra an old Minas negro, who 
was prospecting for gold, brought rounded 
steely grains, which in the cupel proved 
refractory. The discoverer died, and the 
discovery was lost on the road to Bahia. 
Platinum, of which the people have seen lit¬ 
tle and heard much, is naturally suspected. 

II The country lying to the west of the 
city, is one of the few which the Brazil 
still offers to the explorer, as opposed to 
the traveller. 
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to be distant 150 leagues. The road is described as being Bafe, 
and abounding in game and water; the sole inconvenience is a 
desert tract, 80 to 40 leagues brood, where provisions must be 
carried. On the right bank was the second distance, a straight 
blue wall, the Serra do Boqueiriio, three leagues bejond Urubu; 
and the third, still further east, consisted of a saddle-back, a 
ridge and two lumpy heads, parts of the Geraes attached to the 
Boqueirao. 

Shortly afterwards, the left side, red above and white below 
showed the Povcado do Man gal, and its Rosario church, with 
falling front. Beyond its island the stream bent to the north¬ 
east, and already, behind a large central holm of vivid red, wc 
descried the white dottings of a town. But now the effects of 
“ mackerel’s back ” declared themselves. Boulder clouds surged 
up from west and south, hiding the hills with hangings of rain 
sheet. To the east appeared the ominous “ Olho de Boi,” or 
section of Iris that promised a “ temporal.” We made, with 
might and main, the windward bank, where at 4*15 p.m., the 
roaring gale compelled us to anchor, and to bush the Eliza.* We 
passed a night of scanty comfort. The guinea-fowl clucked in 
the village till dawn, and there was another nuisance. Hitherto, 
we had slept near Cor6as or Praias to avoid insects, which are 
very properly termed “ immundicities.” Here the weather com¬ 
pelled us to roost under a ridge, with a fall inland, a mere 
cattle-trail, and a rich breeding-ground for a small and almost 
minute mosquito, whose sting was like a needle-prick. As a rule 
the river has been wonderfully free from insects as from snags; 
this part, however, is an exception. When we leasj wanted a 
calm, the gale fell dead, and when light was worthless, the stars 
hung like lustres from the cloudless sky. The pilots declared 
that we had escaped from the rains to fall into the power of the 
wind; it will be seen that they were right. Our course was 
. against the sun, which will presently bring up with him wet 
weather, but the heavy showers, now falling behind us, must 
increase the evaporation, and open a way for the cool dry 
Trade. , 

Oct. 8,1867.—At earliest dawn began angry puffs from the red 

* To prevent the waves washing over young trees or leafy branches, which, fast* 
these shallow rafts, the pilots have the * ened alongside or to the bows, act as 
sensible practice of cutting off the heads of screens. 
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eastern sky, which was striped with cirri of a dull vermilion, and 
was mottled with clouds, standing out hard and solid as if cut 
in dark grey paper. This appearance will soon become familiar, 
and cause many an impatient sigh. The stream turns nearly 
due east, so every capfull was a head-gale. On the. left bank 
rose the Povoa^ao de Pernambuco, a hamlet of dingy huts nest¬ 
ling below the Ponto do Morro, the south-eastern buttress of the 
Serra Branca. Here the stream is broken into two arms by the 
rich and fertile Ilha do Urubu, a mass of grass, bush, and trees, 
one league long, and shaped like a leg of mutton, with the 
knuckle-bone down stream. The left channel is the broader, 
the deeper, and the straighter; we took the right, upon which 
the town is built, and at once grounded upon a sand-reef. Both 
sides are low and liable to floods; on the right, at a “port,” 
denoted only by women with water-pots, is the mouth of the 
Sangradouro, which, during rains, admits canoes to the Sitio de 
Santo Antonio. 

Presently we landed to inspect the" town of Urubu, the 
“ Gallinazo,” the turkey buzzard. The riverine plain is here 
low and caked with mud, soon trodden to impalpable silt. A 
bush of the “ Araticum ” Annona—here the people mention three 
varieties of the shrub—shows the limits of the floods. Beyond 
it begins the vegetation of a dry and sterile land. I saw, for the 
first time, the “ Favelleiro,” that arboreous Jatropha, with 
sinuate leaves, described by Gardner. It varies between the size 
of a blackberry and an apple tree, and the stiff, quaint look at 
once attracts the eye. The leaves, resembling those of the oak, 
but dangerous to touch on account of their cruel, poisonous 
thorns, are, as often happens amongst “ Campo ” plants, only 
terminal, not axile, and planted in tufts at the end of fat twigs. 
The leaves are used to narcotize water, and to catch birds; the 
fruit, desciibed as resembling that of the castor plant, supplies oil 
for the table. The rhubarb-coloured gum, with a faint perfume, is 
compared with gum arabic, and the wood is made into spoons. The 
Aloe family musters strong, especially the “ fedente babosa,” 
which Liliacea can only be rendered “ fetid slabber chops; ” 
the letff-juice, mixed with oil, and called “ A.zeite de babosa,” is 
used to correct baldness. A flock of dirty-white sheep, whose 
fleeces were torn to rags by the thorns, wandered about, seeking 
what they could devour. 
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A walk of 200 yards leads to the town, which is the usual 
long, shallow line, fronting to the north-west. The items are 
chapels, adobe houses, palm-frond huts, railed compounds and 
rude gardens, in which the cocoa-nut, with its rounded tuft, rose 
conspicuous. The main street, the Bua d& Sao Gongalo, runs 
along the whole length, and is raised above flood level. Two 
houses displayed the civilization of glass windows, amongst 
shutters, lattices, and squares of calico ; of those twain one was a 
Casa Nobre.* I sent in my letter to the Juiz de Direito, Dr. 
Joaquim Eodrigues Seixas, who asked us in, gave us coffee, and 
gallantly exposed himself to a well-furnished fire of questions. 

The judge complained that he had lost his memory by liying in 
such a hole, and I can readily believe him. The climate, as so 
often happens in dry places, unpleasantly close to damp situa¬ 
tions, is dangerous. Fevers, or rather “ Chills,” are mild, 
yielding easily to native practice, tartar emetic and quinine ;t 
they generally, however, end in spleen diseases. About August, 
pleurisies are dangerous when treated with the popular simples, 
fatal when exposed to scientific practice of “lancers and 
leechers,” copious blood-letting, tartar emetic, heavy doses of 
nitre, andptisane of a certain emollient Hibiscus,! the only harm¬ 
less part of the “ cure.” 

Santo Antonio de Urubu was formerly known as the Urubu de 
Cima, the upper turkey buzzard, opposed to tlio nether turkey 
buzzard (Urubu de Baixo), a pleasant name now changed to 
Propii or Proprid, on the Lower Bio de Sao Francisco. Accord¬ 
ing to the citizens, this place began the diamantine discoveries, 
which presently spread to the Chapada Diamantina, then in the 
distriot of the Villa do Livramento do Bio das Contas. It may 
be remarked, however, that in 1755, gems were discovered at 
Jacobina, on the eastern flank of the Bahian Chapada, and that 
the Prime Minister, Pombal, forbade the working of the vast 
buried treasures, for fear of injuring agriculture. The effect of 
these days of ignorance endured till 1837. 

* It belonged to Sr. Gualteiro Joa 4 Ghii- has done much good by preaching against 
marges, a merchant who at the time of the abuse, and by substituting pilules for 
our visit was pilgrimaging to the Lapa. ' doses of six to ten grains. 

+ Sulphate of quinine is much used in $ Corimento > de Alth6a, which Moraes 

the Brazil, and with little prudence by the translates Mai vaisco (Hibiscus). The System 
people; thus while it relieves ob« disease, (60) alio gives Ato6a, and describes the use 
it often brings on another. Homoeopathy of the Side altlueifeli*. 
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The judge congratulated himself upon the fact that, under his 
jurisdiction, there had been only four murders in four years. 
■The municipality contains only 8051 voters; in 1852—54, M. 
Holfeld gave the district*731 fires, and 7204 of all sexes and 
ages. The town cannot contain more than 300 houses, and 
when full 1600 to 1700 inhabitants. They live and die in the 
greatest ignorance. 1 was astonished at the absence of all 
progress in these western outstations of the great Bahian Province, 
whose chief city was once the metropolis of the country, and 
whose seaboard is now oi.e of the most prosperous and populous 
portions of the Empire. Everything that we see denotes 
poverty, meanness, and neglect; a Fazenda in the interior of 
Sao Paulo or of Minas is equal to a town here; and whilst the 
majestic S &0 Francisco flows before these hovels, and there are 
excellent lines for routes both to the seaward and to the interior, 
the people have wholly ignored their communications. This is 
at once the cause and the effect of their semi-barbarism; they sit, 
calling upon that Hercules, the Imperial Government, but they 
will not put shoulder to the wheel. 

Urubu will not be a capital. The port is bad, the lands are 
deeply flooded every year, and the Serra do Boqueirao is too far 
to be utilized. I heard, how'ever, of ollios or water pools, which 
possibly exist in it, and these metamorphic formations may be 
found to be rich in minerals. All vaunted the fertility of the 
inner country to the cast and to the south-east; they declared 
that four shrubs give three pounds of uncleaned cotton, formerly 
an item of export to Bahia. The so-called “ Irish ” potato is 
small but very good, and onions grow from their own and not from 
imported seed. In addition to the usual list, the soil produces 
cucumbers, ground-nuts (Arachis hypogcea, here known as Man- 
dubi, Mundubi, or Manobi), and oriental Sesamum (Gergelim or 
Jerxelim). Oranges and limes* grow, and the tamarind, 
though stunted, produces an abundance of fruit, which the 
•Africans know how to prepare, while the Bahians do not. I 
also heard of soils in which the “ Mandioca brava,” the poisonous 
manioc, spontaneously becomes “Aipim” or “ Macaxeira,” 
the sweet kind. The Judge and Juge de Paix, Dr. Claro Fran- 

* The sweet lime (Citrus Limonium) is lunette (C. LLmetta) is simply limSo or 
known m limfio doce; tliq aour lime or lima. 
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cisco Negrao, also assured me that they had seen three colts got 
by stallions out of she mules, adding that the offspring was a 
most unsightly animal. 

The principal “ curio ” shown to us 4&s a bit of impact uncrys¬ 
tallized alum from Mocahubaa,* a town fourteen leagues to the 
south-east. It is said to appear like stalactites in the caves which 
riddle the Serra do Macliichi, and, as we were floating down 
stream to the north-west, the pilot pointed out a white mark 
which he declared to be the mine in a range right behind us. 
The people ignore the easy art of purifying their “ pedra hume.” 
The ruddy resin of the Angico Acacia, which here forms their 
forests, was vaunted as a pectoral and an expectorant; and the 
yellow gum of the Jatoba, light as amber, serves to Caulk 
boats. The chief of the small industries is weaving hats, for 
which the Aricuri palmt supplies material; here they are worth 
0 $ 200, and they sell down stream for 0 $ 500. 

We walked up the Rua da Pallia, which runs parallel with and 
inland of the Suo Gongalo ; two lines of very humble houses led to 
the large square behind the Matriz of Santo Antonio. This fane 
is built of brick, mixed with boulders (rolados) from the opposite 
Ponto do Morro, and with iron-stone from the river banks; as 
yet the belfries are wanting. There is a Casa de Camara, a 
detached jail and a vicar-general’s house, but no such things as 
parish registers or public documents. Here the dry, sandy, and 
silty plain is covered with the Quip&, a dwarf cactus, about eight 
inches high, with fine, hair-like, but sharp thorns, radiating from 
* white spots. Its flat plates contrast curiously with the tall 
“ organ,” the five-sided chandeliers (C. candelabriformis), the 
short, thick cylinder (C. brevicaulis), and the serpent cactuses 
around it. My friends showed me upon the Quipd what appeared 
a white web, but after crushing it, the fingers were stained with 
a rosy-pink juice. This is the indigenous cochineal-insect, and 
it extends throughout the dry riverine regions. It is looked 
upon, like most unknown tilings, as a magnificent mine of wealth, 
but years must pass before it can be made useful in commerce. 

I told the bystanders about Tenerife, which had imported from 

i 

* lit Mr. Keith Johnston's map, “Ma- echisophylla). According to the SyBtem, ' 
call bn.” the juice is used in Bahia for cuing oph- 

t Commonly spelt " Ouricury," also thahnia. 
written AliouU, Aracui, and Arari (Oocus 
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Mexico the large succulent nopal, and the fat insect. They man¬ 
fully supported their fellow-country growth, the Quipd,* which 
was juiceless as a shoe-sole, declaring that during the rains it 
swells to thri<& its presdht size. Here, as elsewhere in the 
Brazil, men hold the ” esprit du mieux ennemi du bien; ” to 
advice they are untameable as flies; their minds must grow, like 
those of infants or “ Indians," by example rather than by pre¬ 
cept, and though intelligent and imitative, they always require 
improvements to be subjected to the faithful eyes. 

Our friends “ convoyed us a bit," gave us oranges and limes, 
and saw ns off at 11 a.m. The north-east wind, cold in the 
burning sun, blew in strong blasts (refegas), frequently repeated till 
8 p.m., and hindered progress. And now we noticed that a com¬ 
plete change of soil and formation, climate and physiognomy, had 
taken place—the frontier being Urubu, and its portal of hills. 
The limestone country, with its great productive powers, and the 
rich Ma 9 ape clay, have passed into sandstone, and the wooded 
banks have altered to a “Carrascal," or low bush. This ground 
in places produces the small maize, but agriculture and breeding 
flourish only in the “ Geraes," or inner lands. The river, which 
before could spread far over its wide, flat valle)', is now narrowed, 
and the overflow is checked by bounding ridges, through which 
the larger tributaries must twist; the eastern wall will last with 
breaks till near the Great Bapids, the western till the Villa da 
Barra. There is no general name for the range, each place 
christens its own section ; that to the right is usually spoken of 
as ** A Serra," while near Urubu the opposite wall is the Serra * 
Branca; it then becomes Serra de Santa Catliarina, the O Furado 
(or Serra Furada), the pierced, and so forth. The effect of these 
containing walls is to form a funnel, up which the Trade, now to 
be our deadly enemy, blows violently; the greatly increased 
evaporation is carried up due south, hence the lands on the 
higher stream are drenched, where here all is bone dry. 

These Serras are disposed in straight and in slightly waving 
lines, which viewed from the stream appear to be great lunes and 
crescents, approaching and diverging. The regularity of their 
shape, the flatness of the summit-line, and the steps and benches, 
which run in straight course along them, suggest that they were 


* The fig of tLiu cactus is eaten, but it is full of seeds. 
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formed under water, and that presently they rose to be river 
branches. As the bed, whose general course is from south to 
north, winds between them, the ridge of one side is often con¬ 
founded with that of the other, lfrom the plains connecting 
their feet with the stream-banks, rise detached and mound-like 
.knobs, here single, there in groups, now perpendicular to, then 
running diagonally from, the bounding Serras; in places they 
form bluffs, striking the bed nt right angles. The material of all 
the heights is sandstone, in places revetted with quartz, and con¬ 
taining, according to the people, gold; we often see the strata 
exposed in the precipitous flanks facing the river. Further down- 
we shall And iron in the lowland lumps. The surface of these 
formations is a poor, shrubby growth, chiefly thorny, and here 
the giant Cactus, the Acacia, and the Mimosa ore kings. 

About 8 p.m. we touched at Estrema on the right bank, which, 
though high, is swept by great floods; here was a whitewashed 
house, a few huts, and various “timber,” post and rail, and 
snake-fence. We had been told that the owner had a goat for 
sale ; he was absent, and we were disappointed. At sunset we 
made fast to a coroa, opposite a little hamlet, the Biacho das 
Can6as. The crew was living upon a bit of dried “ bacalhao, or 
salted cod, whilst the fish leaped and splashed in all directions; 
they had no bait. Ashamed for them, I made the youth, 
Agostinho, arm a hook with a bit of meat, and in a few minutes 
we had enough for a day’s food. The worst was the Curuvina; * 
the Matrinchamf is not bad, and a kind of Piraj bit freely. 

Oct. 4.—Sunset and sunrise had both been red, nothing could 

be more delightful than the dawn, but we felt that, as wn Hindos- 

tan, the noon and the afternoon would make us do unlimited 

penance. The gusts and raffales which blew at times during the 

night, fell into a fitful slumber, which, however, did not in any 

way delude the watchful suspicions of the pilot. Here the river 

itself offers prime conditions to the breeze; it will broaden to a 

* 

* Gardner writes Curvinha, M. Halfeld upper waters. Yellow and scaly, it grows 
has Carnvina- The fish is about two feet to the length of three to four palms, and is 
long when full-grown, scaly, with pale, a favourite food with fishermen, 
soft meat, anything but delicious. The t Also called Tamandua; it is a long¬ 
head contains a white bone, which is ' headed fish, with light-blue tinge, about 
pounded and administered for various two foot in lexigth, and tolerably good eat- 1 
diseases. ^ ing. One variety is the Pira de Couro, 

+ Gardner writes tne word “Matrix&m;” another the Kra-pitanga (M. Halfeld, Pn- 
it is one of the Salmonidte, smaller than petinga). There is also a sea-fish of this 
the Douiado, and very common in the nunc, 
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mile and a half, and split into channels, often of equal depth, and 
both filled with stranded trees and snags. The river islets 
greatly increase in size; we shall presently pass one about a mile 
in breadth, and five miles long. These formations are mostly 
of sand, covered with thin humus, r green with grass, in places 
cultivated, and bearing tall trees, amongst which the Gr&o de 
Gallo is conspicuous. 

After a few minor features,* and a prudent halt at an “ espera ” 
on the Bahian side, we sighted at the bottom of a “ big bend,” 
the Arraial do Bom Jardiin. Tiled huts appeared on the right 
bank, a wave of higher ground offsetting from the Serra; they lay 
some five miles behind or to the east. This range was patched 
with green, suggesting that it is better watered than the hills 
about Urubu, and the nearer surface appeared as if the bush 
had been burnt, or that a cloud was fitfully shading it in patches. 
Dark streams and sheets, apparently spread by an eruption, 
inyade one another, alternate and strive for mastery; at last, 
puzzled, I ascended a hill side, and found the gloom to be pro¬ 
duced by a matted aromatic shrub, with leafless twigs of umber- 
brown, and growing between stones, set off by the light of golden 
yellow grass. 

The left bank opposite Bom Jardiin is a lower level, a mass of 
tangled forest, cut by many an ypoeira, and nothing but an em¬ 
banked causeway could render it passable. The bend is fronted 
by the western containing ridge, Serra Furada, a tall and regular 
line, running north and south; here it is some seven miles distant 
from the stream, but below only about a league. On the water¬ 
side appealed the hamlet, Fassagem (do Itahy or Bom Jardim), 
with its ruinous chapel, N* S" do Bom Successo. Where piles 
can be fished out of the stream, no one thinks of planting them 
under their floors, and of thus securing ventilation and escape 
from the floods. 

We landed at the Itiacho de Santo “ Inofre,”t above the set- 


* After me hour we passed the large 
green Rha do Saco, and on the left bank, 
when the thalweg is to the nght, rises the 
Faaenda (H., Povoado) do Saco do MilitBo. 
A nigged line in front, apparently on the 
Peraaubncan, really on the Bahian side, 
presently shows peeks and distances, and 
in the pure dear air it seemed to be at no 
distance. Another hour brought us to the 


Ilha do Gado Bravo (H., Ilha do Borreiro), 
some two miles long. We took the normal 
line, the western channel, and facing to the 
north-east, we were compelled to anchor 
by a head wind, which, meeting a current 
like a mill-race, prg^uced an angry tide 
up. 

f In Mr. Keith Johnston the “ R. S. 
Onofrio ” is marked with dots, and made to 
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tlement. It rises to the south-east, draining, with the aid of its 
affluent, the Boqueirao, the north-western face of the Serrus das 
Ahnas de Sincora and dos Len^oes ;* the eastern slopes forming 
the great Paraguassu. Small canoes ascend it for some leagues, 
during the floods, to the Yargem de N 4 S 4 da Guia. During the 
hot season it is nearly dry, but leats and courses would readily 
create reservoirs in the lower levels. The mouth of the green 
avenue is about forty feet broad, the left jaw is a sandpit, the 
right is a stony platform, composed of ferruginous “ c&nga" 
and pebbly conglomerate, pasted with hydrate of iron. In time 
it will become a steamer-pier ; the stream swings to it, always 
allowing a deep-water approach; it is flooded for a few days 
during the year, but a levee higher up would, if necessary, 
obviate the inconvenience. At present it is used only as a 
ground for washing linen. The shallow pits and 2 >ot-holes sup¬ 
plied the finest sign of “ diamantation; ” the people, who leave 
it unworked, declare it to be brought down by an eastern influent, 
the Biacho do Pd da Serra, where they still dig gold. 

Below the mouth of the stream lies the little arraial. The 
water froths against pure pottery-clay of dull, dead white, worn 
into holes by the tongues of cattle; in the upper levels it is 
mixed with sand. The settlement consists mainly of a single 
line, whose railed backyards extend to the river-brink. There 
are scatters of houses inland of this line, including a ranch for 
travellers. The total may be forty, whereas in 1852—4, there 
were 300 inhabitants under 103 roofs. The people live by 
breeding cattle, by agriculture, and by fishing. We bought a 
three days’ provision of the fine Casunete t for ten coppers 
(0 $ 400). Behind the village lies a sandy plain, about 100 paces 
broad, with thin pasture, and showing symptoms of flood. 
Beyond it the ground, thickly bushed over, rises high above 
all inundations, and here will be -the site of the settlement. At 
present it is occupied by the vicarless church, N d S d da Guia, whose 
windowless front had been freshly whitewashed. Like the hamlet 
it faces to the west with southing. A heap of torrent-rolled 

come from the western versants, which send, last. The details in the text were supplied 
to the Atlantic the Rio das Contas. f " to me by the people of Born Jardnu, and 
* In a map lately published by the con- therefore are open to doubt, 
oeesionees of the Psaaguasaft Valley line, the + A fish with few- spines, highly prized, 

“ Paramirim " is the main western drain and supposed to be a kind of Surubim. 
corresponding with the Paragusssd to the 
voi- ir. 


x 
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stones (pedras de enxurrada) lay at the wall-foot, and at once 
showed the origin of the diamonds and the gold. There 
were large pieces of laminated quartzose sandstone, in fact, true 
Itacolumite. Mostly it was reddish, like a half-burnt brick, ex¬ 
ceedingly compact, and streaked and dotted with finely dissemi¬ 
nated mica; other specimens were purely white, and their 
coarser texture showed the grain distinctly. The formation is 
found upon the hilly Geraes, three to six leagues to the north- 
cast of the river’s right hank, the strata are often too thick and 
solid for use; it supplies, however, the country-side with the 
slabs for flooring massive ovens, and it equalled in size those 
“Pedras de Furao,” which I had seen near Camillinho of 
Diamantina. 

We were much prepossessed by the general appearance and 
the capabilities of the laud; even the phlegmatic German ex¬ 
claims, “ fi esta uma das mais agradaveis paragens a bcira do Bio 
de SSLo Francisco.” The people appeared comparatively healthy 
after the wretched pallid faces of Urubu, and even the horses 
seemed better bred. The prospect is charming, and this 
must always form a great consideration, when estimating the 
future value of a place. The channel is narrow, compact, and 
unencumbered with shoals, wliilo the current is not too rapid; 
sweeping to north-cast, and frequently to north-west, it throws 
its main current against the bend, whilst the general wind, being 
easterty, and blowing over a high and dry country, the evils 
which might arise from ypociras, bayous, lakes, or lakelets in the 
low riverine valley are corrected. Building-room is endless, 
material abounds, and in the vicinity are hills which will allow 
change of climate. 

Bom Jordim, a name of good augury, is the only site yet seen 
which deserves to beebme a city, or which can pretend to be the 
capital of the long-expected province or territory. In some points, 
especially as regards river-navigation, it is better than, in others 
it is inferior to, its rival down-stream, Chique-Chique. The posi¬ 
tion is central, about equi-distant from Januaria on the south, 
and from Joazeiro to the north. It is nearly due west of 
Sad Salvador, metropolis of the opulent commercial province»of 
Bahia; it is nearly due east of Palma, one of the most important 
cities, in agricultural and cattle-breeding Goyaz, where the navi¬ 
gable Paranan or south-eastern branch unites with the Bio 
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Maranhao to form the grand Tocantins. It thus connects with 
the Atlantic by two roads, more and less direct. The water-way 
is down the Rio de Sao Francisco. The land route is viA the 
line of the Paraguassu River, which passes by Cachoeira city, 
the head of Bahian steam navigation. -1 will say nothing about 
the steam tramway, which proposes to run along the southern 
valley of that stream, as the ground is absolutely unknown to me 
beyoiyl Cachoeira. A glance at the map, however, will show 
that this has the advantage of a riverine plain, whereas both the 
Pernambucan and the Bahian Anglo-Brazilian main-trunks arc 
distinctly “ cross-country/’ Meanwhile it has been strongly 
advocated by Mr. John Morgan, of Bahia, who has had the 
advantage of a thirty-five years’ residence; and the works have, I 
am told, commenced under every advantage. 

Finally Bom Jardim connects by land and water with that 
Brazilian Mediterranean, the Amazons ; and we may safely pre¬ 
dict for it high destinies, of which it is at present naively 
unconscious. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

4 

FROM THE ARRAIAL DO BOM JARDIM TO TEE VILLA DA BARRA 

(DO RIO GRANDE). 

Sixth Thavessia, 29i Leagues. 

THE CARNAHUBA, OR WAX-PALM—VINTENS OFFERED TO SANTO ANTONIO — 
FIRST SIGHT OF THE ARABS U A RANGE—THE GULL-FAIR.—BIO CRANKS.— 
THE TOOA, OR CAVE OF SAINT ANTHONY.—THE THORNS.—THE VILLAGES 
OF THE PARA, — THE LEATHER-COAT BIRD AND THE CHAMELEON. — 
APPROACH TO THE VILLA DA BARRA DO RIO GRANDE, A PROPOSED 
CAPITAL.—THE RIO GRANDE AN IMPORTANT INFLUENT. — THE VILLA 
DESCRIBED. 

Onde a natureza 

Bella e virgem se mostra aos olhos do homem 
Qual 11109a Indiana, que as ingenuaa gragaa 
Em formoza nudez sem arte ostenta. 

(Pocsias B . J. da Silva GuimarHes ) 

As tlie wind fell we put off, and presently landed on the right 
bank, below Cachoeirinha. At this point a short projection of 
stone makes the water dash and murmur, but in no way injures 
the thalweg. We broke tlirougli the tangled bush and found a 
sandy plain between the stream and a knob of tliickety sandstone 
hill, distant about 100 paces. The surface sloped away from the 
river-ridge to a hollow paved with flakes of mud; it must be 
a water-course during the rains. All the ledge was cut by paths 
leading to the various settlements, cattle grazed the thin grass, 
and the sheep besides being fat, were woolly and not hairy. 

Amongst the Angicos and the Myrtacese, one of which was mis¬ 
taken by the “ Menino” for a Jaboticabeira, now alas 1 no more, 
we observed a white-blossomed bush, much resembling in per¬ 
fume and physiognomy, English “ May." And here we saw for 
first time in situ the beautiful wax-palm known in the Brazil 
Caraahfiba (Carnauba), and Camaiba (Corifa cerifera, Arrud. 
Copemicia cerifera, Mart.), the Caroudai of Spanish America. 
Its habitat is the 'riverine land upon the streams of the Pemam- 
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buco, Parakyba do Norte, Cearft and Piauliy; during the last 
few years it has been introduced into gardens near the coast. 

The Carnahtiba, when first appearing, is a mere bunch of fronds 
projecting above the ground. As it advances the trunk is clad 
in a complete armour of spikes. The fronds, as they fall off, 
leave their dull brown petioles in whorls or spirals winding round 
■with or against the sun. When not higher than a man the 
youngster’s pith or heart yields, when crushed in water, a fecula 
somewhat like tapioca, white ns manioc, and useful in times of 
drought or famine. At a more adult age it puts forth a thin 
shaft, smooth, clean, and grey, like dove-coloured silk, which con¬ 
trasts strangely \yth the six feet of corrugated chevaux de-frise— 
the magnified thistle—which protects its base. After the fifth 
year it assumes its full beauty, the cruelly-thorned leaves dis¬ 
tinctly fan-shaped, and with long rays rising from a spindle which 
attains a maximum of thirty-five feet, are peculiarly picturesque 
In old specimens the trunk is raised, after the fashion of palms, 
upon a lumpy cone of fibres or aerial rootlets, a foot high. Some 
eccentric individuals have narrowings and bulgings of the bole, 
others encourage creepers to form in masses upon the frond- 
petioles below, and suggest the idea of a tucked petticoat. The 
vitality of the tree is great, it resists the severest droughts, and I 
have seen instances when the trunk lay upon the ground and the 
upturned head was still alive, fighting to the last. It grows to a 
great age; people mostly decline to mention the number of its 
years. 

The Carnahuba is justly considered, both for man and beast, 
the most valuable palm of the Sertao. Its gum is edjjble and the 
roots are used as salsaparilla. The mid-rib is rafted down the 
streams for fences, the fibre is worked into strong thread and 
cordage. The leaves are good food for cattle,* they form excel¬ 
lent thatching, and the fibre is made into “ straw-hats,” ropes, 
and cords, for nets and seines. The fruit is in large drooping 
clusters of berries, which in places strew the ground. When 
green the nut resembles a small olive; it ripens to a brilliant 
black, and attains the size of a pigeon’s egg. The pulp, boiled to 
remove its astringency, becomes soft like cooked ’maize; it is con¬ 
sidered good and wholesome, especially when eaten with milk, and 

* I have read of, bnt have not seen thia: the part usually given to cattle is the 
miolho, or pith of the yon&jf tree. 
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animals readily fatten upon it. The ripe berry is usually eaten 
raw. 

The most notable property of this palm, according to Koster, 
was discovered in 1797, by the Portuguese naturalist, Dr. Manoel 
Arruda da Camara;* the latter communicated it to Frei Jozo 
Marianno da Concei<?ao Vellozo, who published an account of it 
in the " Palladio Portuguez.” The leaves of the young tree, 
when two feet long by about the same breadth, are cut and dried 
in the shade. They then discharge from the surface pale grey- 
yellow dusty scales, whicii, melted over the fire, become a brown 
wax. Cereous matter is also procured by boiling the unripe 
berries ,\ and chiefly by scraping the central spi^p, which prolongs 
the tree. The wax occurs mixed with heterogeneous substances, 
bark or fibre, and it loses considerably by sifting. The material 
is tasteless and soft to the touch; the smell has been compared 
with that of newly made hay. Its chief fault is its brittleness; 
this, however, is remedied by mixing with three-parts of vegetable 
one-part of animal wax, or l-8th to l-10th of tallow. <5nrna- 
liuba candles are made upon the seaboard; but I saw only one 
“ dip ” upon the Rio de S&o Francisco, where, a little lower 
down, the .palm is found in forests. The colour was that of rhu¬ 
barb, yellow or brown sugar, and the light was not to be com¬ 
pared with the worst “ Paraffine.”! 

Another league placed us at the head of the Ilha da Pedra 
Grande, the largest yet seen, and where the river contained a 
greater breadth of land than of water. We took the right-hand 
channel, although the left is marked in the plan; perhaps the 
crew did nqt wish to land at the cave of Santo Antonio in a rock 
lump (Morro da Imagem de Santo Antonio), near a remarkable 


* He published at Rio de Janeiro in 1810 
two brochures, which wore analysed by 
Roster. Appendix, vol. ii, 

+ This also is from books. I do not 
believe that the fruit is used to extract 
wax. 

t Roster tells us (quoting vol. xxxL p.14, 
Trans.-Philos. Soc. 1811) that the Count of 
Valveas (the minister Fombal, Count of 
VeiraB) sent from Rio de Janeiro to Lord 
Grenville a specimen of the “camaubaa" 
wax as an article of export, produced be* 
tween N. lat. 8°—*7 B . The brown-yellow 
colour of the dust was attacked with weak 
nitric acid, and exposure to air on glass 


plates. After three weeks it beenmo a 
pole yellow, with a surface almost white. 
The Bame change was effected by reducing 
it to thin plates, and dipping them into an 
aqueous solution of oxymuriatic acid. 
Made into oandles, with properly propor¬ 
tioned wick, it burned uniformly and with 
perfect combustion. It was found to differ 
from other species of vegetable wax, such 
as that of the Myxica oerifera, lac and 
white lac. The latest authority upon the 
subject of this palm “ Notice sur la palmier 
Caro&uba, ” was published at Fans, 1887, 
by Sir M. A. de Macedo, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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buttress, the Morro do Piehaim. They contented themselves with 
throwing a vintem into the water, reminding me of my Beloch 
escort and their slender gj£t to the holy but angry Shaykh, who 
lies upon the banks of the Pangani Biver. Wo cheated the 
mosquitos by anchoring upon a sand-bar below the Fazenda do 
Barro Alto, and were regaled with the music of song and drum, 
which extended into the smallest hours. 

October 5, 1867.—Appeared in the yellow of dawn a pretty 
site, the Limoeiro Fazenda, backed by the Serrote do Limoeiro, 
an assemblage of sandstone heaps and hills, here and there tied 
and compacted with ribs and ridges; its containing wall vanished 
to the north-west. From the Fazenda Grande further down, a 
man put off, bringing for sale a neat new saddle, like the. Egyp¬ 
tian donkey pad, and priced at 8$000. At “the Carnhybas” a 
boat-load of the last night’s revellers greeted us with shots, and 
we returned shouts. The hierarchy of the river formerly was 
established with a certain rigour which, however, is fast disap¬ 
pearing before the “ levelling tendencies of the age.” The canoe 
was expected to halt and compliment the raft, by trumpeting or 
blowing the conch; the raft showed the same deference to the 
barque, and the saluted craft passed proudly on without deigning 
reply. 

Shortly before noon, as we passed the islands do Meleiro and 
do Sabouctc, the wind fell to a dead calm; all Nature seemed to 
take a siesta, the air was cloudless, and the long level in front 
showed a silver plate of water narrowing near the horizon to a 
thread. Behind lay a charming prospect, strata of golden sand 
supporting emerald bush, a warm ruddy buttress flying from the 
back-ridge of sandstone, a mound of purple distance, and a far 
perspective of sky-blue peaks. About noon wo opened the Biacho 
das Oanoas;* this is the half-way house for* the pilots of Joa- 
zeiro, as is the Villa da Barra for those of Januaria, and thus the 
boats overlap. 

The stream, now bending east, showed a brown saddle¬ 
back, apparently on the left bank, and quite close; it was the 
Morro do Pard, on the right shore, and distant. At its foot 


* Mr. Keith Johnston gives the "It. ment on a wavo of ground; it lives appa- 
Canoos,” making it bead near tlid Rio do rently upon a feny-raft used by passen era 
Corrento to the south-west. It is a brook and animals, bound to the Bahian JDia>- 
of little importance. At the mouth is mantine tango and to tbto provincial 
"FasBagem," a small well-situated settle- capital. 
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seemed to nestle the Penedo da T6ca, above yellow with dry 
tufty grass, and below dark, with water-glazed sandstone. The 
far distance was bounded by a broken Jblue range, on the Bahian 
side by a tall ridge with a pyramid peering above it, a central 
saddle-back connected by a low wall, with a lion couchant on the 
left. This is our first view of the “ Serra de Arassufu” 

As we approached the Penedo buttress, the sudden curve made 
the stream run swiftly, and form, near the left side, an eddy and 
a boil, which the pilots called a “ Remanso.” A sand bank to 
the right showed a kind of gull-fair. The larus and the sterna, 
essentially wandering and restless birds, may have been trooping 
preparatory to a jaunt during the approaching rains. Amongst 
them the rosy Spoon-bill (Platalia Ajaja) gathered in patches 
forming a flower bed ; and the Guara, or red Ibis (Ibis rubra, or 
Tantalus rubra),* with still brighter plume, reminded me of fla¬ 
mingo-companies. Amid the variety of gloomy divers and snowy 
herons, large and small, stood aloft the Jaburu (Jabiru),f^here 
also called Tuyuyu (or Touyouyou, Mycteria americana, Linn.), 
about four feet tall, with a bare jet-black head capping its purely 
white plume. It haunts the banks and sand-bars, where it passes 
the time in Ashing.; J hence the people do not eat it, declaring 
that it tastes of fin as much as of feather. We shall often see it 
all down-stream, especially in the morning, when it wings its way 
in regular triangles, flying low enough to be shot down; and 
amongst the chatter and the screams of the smaller birds its loud 
hoarse voice sounded <f like the chaunting of a friar.” Mr. David¬ 
son compared it with the sand-hill crane of Florida.§ I could 
not but remember the ** adjutant-bird ” of old. 

We paddled to the left bank, were swept down-stream by the 
eddy, and poled up to the landing place, at the base of the rock. 
A rough cross to the east directed us to the “ Trfca de Santo 


* This ibis was of importance to the 
"Indians,’' who used its fine plumes in 
their full dress. There are several kinds, 
the white and the green (Tantalus Cayan- 
nensis), which the Tupys called Garafina, 
blue or dark Ibis, and which, was corrupted 
to " Carao.” 

+ Mr. Bates (i. 282) mentions the Ja- 
Jsurfi-Moleque (Mycteria americana), a 
powerful bird of the stork family feet 
in height. 

t Prince Max (iii. 146) heard that it 
was a bird of prey which devours other 


volatiles. This the pilots deny. Lieut. 
Herndon found the Tuyuyfi grey on the 
Amazons; the pair "which he succeeded 
in getting to the United States were 
white.” He also mentions a “ large white 
crane, called Jaburfi ” (p. 229). 

§ Other common species are the white 
Courica (Ciconia americana). A Tanta. 
lus albicollis, with white and black plume, 
and loud harsh voice, is mentioned by 
Pisen and Marcgraf. The Gtarfa real (Ar¬ 
den pileata, Lath.) has a bladk head and a 
yellow-white coat. 
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Antonio—lioly caves are now becoming banal. This tunnel, 
seven paces long and six feet broad, opens to the south a mouth 
eight feet high. The ceiling is pierced with a natural shaft; the 
floor is of dry caked mud, and the highest water-mark is ten feet 
high at the entrance. We found inside a flight of bats, whose 
perfume was the reverse of pleasant, and a taper of the usual 
brown bees’-wax, ojirlgd itp like the match of a matchlock, was stuck 
up against the wall. The formation is a hard, red, laminated Ita- 
columite, with dots and particles of mica; the dip is nearly 
vertical. 

Seen from the stream in front, this “peneilo” appears a sharp 
roof-ridge of stone, somewhat like a cocked hat, tapering to the 
north-west. Externally the profile has a strike nearly north and 
south, and cleavage lines dipping 45°, split by other fissures nearly 
at right angles. We failed to ascend the eastern wall, which was 
worse than precipitous. Where it thins out, however, the slope 
is easy. The summit, 100 feet above the plain, bristled with 
slabs serrated and set almost on edge. The Itacolumite was 
striped with broad bands of white quartz, and the junction may 
be the birth-place of the diamond. The stone would readily have 
cooked a beefsteak, yet it sheltered the goatsucker, which rose in 
pairs, flitted past as if thrown from the hand, wheeled suddenly 
abovo ground, and hid itself nestling a few yards from our feet. 
On these rocks also the coney had his refuge. The brown Moco 
(Caira rupestris) * peeped out of its home, stared curiously from 
side to side, and, scenting danger, sprang back with the action of 
the rabbit. The riverines hunt this animal, and declare the flesh 
to be excellent eating. It is a congener of the tame variety 
which, preserving its voice, changed its coat during the process of 
domestication, and deceived the world by calling itself Guinea pig 
and Cochon d’lndc. I was simple enough to ask, when in 
Guinea, whether it was at home there. 

Santo Antonio has not been so successful with the thorns as 
was St. Peter with the frogs. We scraped unpleasant acquaintance 
with the Macambira, a Bromelia whose thorns, shaped like a . 
bantam’s spurs, are sharp as awls. The gregarious Quip& Cactus 

« 

* It was called Kerodon by M. Frdd. Lieut. Herndon (chap. 4) seems to hare 
Cuvier, and iB mentioned by every traveller found a dish of stewed Guinea pigs very 
in the Brasilian interior, from Koster to good, 
the present day. In the Sierras of Peru 
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did its little best to sting. The ugliest customer of tlio nettles by far 
was the Urticacea which the men here called Cansangiio bravo 
(Loasa rupestris), a poison nettle. The tall stem was garnished 
with short sharp bristles which seemed automatous, finding 
their way through the air. Worse than any Dolichos, they 
penetrated the skin in dozens, caused a violent itching, and 
raised an eruption, which disappeared onl^ q/ter suppurating. 
The only non-spinous tree that grew upon these rocks was a 
stunted and silvery Cecropia. Thus the ancient “Indians” 
found growing together the two shrubs, large nettle and the 
sloth-tree, which supplied fibre-thread for their thick, heavy, and 
enduring cloths. 

The rock top gave a fine view of the glorious river-plain below. 
The stream, dotted and patched with islets, made a long sack 
from south to cast and north. The Morros do Para and da Tor- 
rinlia, on the right and left, seemed jdanted to keej> it in place. 
To the north-east the Arassua range displayed its huge folds and 
slopes, and far to the south-east giant ramps stretched between 
earth and cloud. Between the blocks was a dead level which, 
according to some informants, extends as far as the northern 
breakwater of the great Pai-aguassti valley.* The riverine plain is 
populous and well cultivated. It showed the usual features, hut 
clumps, bright green clearings, dark green woods, and yellow 
grass, which four several prairie-fires canopied with a long purple 
awning of smoke. 

Once more shooting across the eddy, we reached the elbow 
upon whose right bank stands the Povoagiio do Pard; where 
“ Barboza of the Girls ” struck up the “ riling” ditty— 

NSo me querem bem, nSo me queiem xnfiu 
Parfi e longe, nSo vou 1&. 

The mouth of the Para-mirim, or, as the pilot called it, Parana- 
mirim,f opened with a line of green to the south of the settlement, 
and formed a sand-patch upon which cattle basked. The houses 
of red clay, and ashen grey thatch, set off by a few domes of fresh - 
foliaged trees, ran in lines at the south-western foot of the umbre- 

* The rood passes hr a town, known aa John Morgan's map encloses the Rjacho of 
N. S. do Bom Caminho: despite which, many Bom Jardim. According to the people it is 
informants complained that it was in a of no importance, and certainly the mouth 
desperately bad state. does not argue a long course, 

t This is the Panunirim which in Mr. 
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coloured hill. The next feature waf the Morro da Torrinha, a 
stony ridge beginning at the water-side and forming a double 
tongue, the more distant lump being the higher. At the point were 
tall trees, and above rose brown bush. This is the Fazenda laid 
out by the Gommendador Antonio Mariani, and the ten huts and 
houses to the water front are so disposed that the people can fly 
from the floods to^thc knob-top. Passing sundry islands, all more 
or less inhabited, we anchored at night-fall near a low sand¬ 
bar below the Ilha do Timb6. Our visit disturbed hundreds 
of water-fowl, and again at night we heard a concert of drums 
and voices. There is no want of “jollity” here. Yesterday, 
however, a blind wfiite had begged alms with the true drone and 
whine of the professional “ asker”—an event rare enough to be 
chronicled. 

Oct. 6.—At night, the Yento Geral gave way to the westerly 
land breeze, and the sensation was of unusual cold. When we 
awoke the river had risen some eighteen inches, floating away one 
of our paddles, and placing us at some distance from the sand¬ 
bar.* These “ repignetes,” as the barquemcn call them, are 
swellings and subsidings preliminary to the flood of the year; 
according to the pilots they occur three or four times in succes¬ 
sion. The morning was pleasant, but it showed distinct signs of 
wind. As the sun, between 6 a.m. and noon, warms the earth 
and water, the cold breeze comes up with puffs, and blows hard 
till about 2 p.m., when the equilibrium of the atmosphere is 
restored. Then by slow degrees succeeds % calm, which often 
lasts till evening. Near Remanso we shall have alternately one 
day of wind and another of rain. 

Setting out at dawn, we presently sighted, from xf distance of 
four to five miles, the Serra do Brejo, or western containing- 
ridge, trending to the west, and bending north; it is faced-by the 
Assaraud, rising like a gigantie insulation, and capped by a high 
white cloud, like a second storey of island in the light blue sky. 
The near banks were flat/ grassy ledges, producing an abundance 
of the hard, gnarled, and dark-barked Jurema Acacia, t The 


* We had, I hare said, an anchor vith 
us, and this proved of no little use. Gene¬ 
rally rafts, and even barques, aro made fast 
to upright poles, and many an accident has 
taken place from their breaking loose. The 
men work hard, especially if they wish to 


reach a town in timo for some fdtc, a watch 
at night is never set, and the craft would 
be amongst the rapids before the sleepers 
would awake. 

+ This Acacia was first noticed about 
Msdhada and Oarunhanha, where it is sup- 
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trees were tasselled at the branch ends with nests two or three 
feet long, bags of dry and thorny twigs, opening with a narrow 
entrance at the upper end, and comfortably lined with soft grass. 
Probably, like the clay hut of Joao de Barro, it receives an 
annual “ annexe.” Here the tenant is called Casaca de Couro,* 
or ** leather-coat.” 

We had to battle with the winds and the wavelets, which rose 
as by magic; and off the “ Angical ” Fazenda the enemy had the 
best of the affair, and kept us at halt for three hours. This is a 
large breeding estate in a sack on the right bank, wliich is sandy 
and produces fine Cocoa-nuts, Carnaliubas, and Quixabeiras. 
From a point a 'little below this, canoes during* the floods make a 
short cut across country to the Ypoeira of Chique-Chique. Ap¬ 
proaching the Illia do Camaleao,t of the Chameleon, we saw 
ahead, the white houses of the settlement, attached to a huge 
pile, projecting over the green left bank. The northern approach 
to the Villa da Barra do Rio Grande is by the narrow “ Corre- 
deira,” or channel, formed near the western side by the long thin 
island-ship, the Illia do Laranjal; to the east is the main line of 
the Sao Francisco, a mass of sand-bars and beaches. The course 
is then across the mouth of the Rio Grande, which here runs to 
the east with northing, and discharges into the Sao Francisco. 
Its right jaw pushes out from inundated thickets a clay point 
thinly covered with bush, and in the centre there is a shrubby 
island. The current at the confluence, where 1200 feet of breadth 
rush to meet 6100 feet, strikes heavily upon the Pontal, or pro¬ 
jection which faces to the south-east, and separates the two rivers. 
The material, fortunately for the town, is a perpendicular bank 


posed to give the finest charcoal. It will 
become more abundant as we approach tlio 
Great Rapids. The people Bpeak of two 
qualities (specieB 1), the Jurema (alias 
Gerema or Geremma, Acacia Jurema), and 
the Jurema Peata. The ample growth of 
Acacias and Mimoeaa Angico, barbatuirSo 
and Ing&, combined with the Baline soil of 
thia part of the valley, prove how well- 
fitted it ia for camel-breeding. 

* It may bo the same aa the GibKo 
de Couro (leather-jaoket), a gobemouche 
(Muaicapa rupeatris): I did not Bee the 
bird. Prince Max. (iii. 95) described a 
similar neat of the Anabatia rufifrons, or 
Sylvia rufifrons, with an‘opening at the 


lower end: he found the bird in the upper 
atorey, and below it a kind of bush-mouse 
(Rat dea Catingaa, Mua pyrrhorhmus). 

t The author of the Caramurfi asserts 
(vii. 58) that the Camaleilo feeds upon wind. 
In the Brazil, however, the Chameleon is a 
lizard (Lacerta iguana), which changes a 
little the colour of the akin, but which 
cannot be compared with the true chain so- 
leones. Thia animal in the wilder parts 
of the SertSo ia considered to be more deli¬ 
cate than the chicken; hut the people are 
not particular, they devour the ounce, the 
cayman, the wild cat, the Siriema-bird, 
and other strong meats. 
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of hard clay, strengthened with hydrate of iron, at this season 
six feet above the water; it extends some leagues down the left 
side of the Eio de Sao Francisco. From the mildest of heights 
we can see the low-lying valley of the Eio Grande winding up 
from the south-west, where there is a break in the blue curtain 
which subtends the plain. It is a flat Delta of dense vegetation, 
at least twenty miles across in a bee-line. These confluence 
towns run a double risk, from the main artery and from the 
influent; the heavy downfalls of rain are often local deluges, 
and thus one stream may do damage when the other is peacefully 
inclined. During the last night the Eio Grande rose several 
inches, when the Sao Francisco fell: the people declared that 
they never saw this happen so early, and began to predict that 
water would be wanted when most required. 

The town runs from west to east, along the northern bank 
of the Eio Grande,* beginning about a mile up-stream, and 
extending to the “ Pontal.” It has a mean look, the houses 
are low and small, with roughly railed courts on the water¬ 
side, where the floods prevent building, and sundry are un¬ 
finished, mere tiled roofs without walls. Here and there, on 
the higher levels, is a platform of rough stone and lime brought 
from Porto Alegre, six leagues down stream; it supports a 
whitewashed back wall or a tenement half-white, half-yellow, 
set off with pea-green shutters. The Porto, t a dirty landing- 
place of sand and clay, is the common sewer; in the mornings 
it becomes a fish-market, during the day seines hang on poles 
to dry, children pelt the dogs, the asses, here a “ feature,” and 
the long-legged pigs, ducks and fowls, wander abou# in com- 


* This great influent has been surveyod 
by M. Halfeld, who devotes to it thico 
charts. Well deserving the name, it drains 
the eastern side of the northern dividing 
range of Uoyaz. The mouth is in (approxi¬ 
mately) south lat. 12° 10', and west ,long. 
(Kio) 1° 21. It ,is navigable for 45 leagues to 
the Villa do Campo largo, where it is still 
350 wide; its depth is about 4 metres, 
the current 0*77 per second, and the dis¬ 
charge about 190 cubic metres, or nearly 
double the Seine at 1 Paris. Beyond this 
point there are difficulties, but small 
“dug-outs" go 20 leagues further to 
Limoeiro. The Rio Preto, its great north¬ 
western fork, gives a navigable line of 32 


leagues rid Santa Rita to Formosa; but 
this is a troublesome journey. From these 
lands are exported nee, farinhu, maize, 
legumes, rupadnra, and other provisions: 
some salt is also made at the Barra do 
lloqueirSo, 16 to 18 leagues from the em¬ 
bouchure of the Rio Grande. The Rio 
Preto is the stream whose waters Lieut. 
Monies would throw over the mountains 
into the Parnaguf* Lake. I have alluded to 
this wondrous project in Chap. 26. 

+ I do not understand what M. Halfeld 
means by “ este porto parece ser artificial. 

It is rare to find anything more wretch¬ 
edly natural. 
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pany with half-tamed cranes, white and asli-coloured, and the 
women wash in company. Water for household use must be 
brought from up-stream: here it is dark, foamy, and tainted. 
A number of canoes and barcas ride at anchor attached to their 
poles, and a favourite convej r ance - appears to be the “ balsa,” 
or raft of “Burity” fronds. The long bundles are lashed to¬ 
gether in five or six places, and are kept in position by cross¬ 
pieces ; they rise about one foot above water, and, being elastic, 
they are less likely to be injured by shoals and rapids. They 
carry down the river huge “ pipas,” or hides full of grain, and 
similar “trem:” at their destination they are broken up to 
make posts and rails, which are tolerably durable. 

This is a great “ festa,” the peculiar day of the Padroeiro, 
or patron saint, “ S. Francisco das Chagas.” As we approached 
the town, wo saw the F. F. in accurate black, riding small 
horses and smaller mules, along the unclean Praia to join in 
the office. The rest of the crowd was in hats of sorts, chimney¬ 
pot, Burity-straw, or felt, and in brown or white cotton clothes. 
There was the usual grotesque old negro, wearing a caped cloak 
of the thickest blue broadcloth, in an atmosphere of 98° (F.). 
The women are all in church till the ceremony ends, and the 
men cluster at the door like a swarm of bees. Presently the 
“function” ended with a discharge of fireworks—it was still 
broad daylight—which seemed to administer much spiritual 
comfort. A procession issued to perambulate the streets, and 
the dignitaries, by their red and white “ opas," or short cloaks, 
caused no littlo sensation. Girls dressed in the brightest 
coloured fetuffs, and small youths in the lightest of clothing, 
and very little of it, charged wildly about the place, dodging 
round the corners to “catch another sight.” I visited in the 
evening the little chapel of Bom Jesus, which has stumps where 
towers should be—a man in uniform without epaulettes. The 
illumination was not brilliant, but it showed me that the femi¬ 
nine element predominated: the principal duty seemed to be to 
kneel down before a table, and to kiss the Saint’s very dimi¬ 
nutive feet—the principalest to deposit a few coppers upon 
an adjoining table. The night showed not a few of the 
scenes which one expects to see at a commercial port on festal 
occasions. 
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M. Halfeld spealcs with enthusiasm of the townspeople.* I 
found them civil and courteous, as indeed is the rule of the Brazil, 
but the Bahiono did not shine after the Paulista, or the Mineiro. 
My letter of introduction to the Lieut.-Col. Joaquim Francisco 
Guerreiro was not followed by any results; on the other hand, 
the Lieut.-Col. Carlos Mariani, the grandson of a Corsican who 
had emigrated to the Brazil, “ in the days of the Genoese Re¬ 
public,” came at once to see me, led me to his house, and showed 
me all his curiosities. He had octahedral pieces of magnetic 
iron (ferragem), which is found scattered about the fazendolas 
(little estates), and on the Vareda do Curral das Ego£s, beyond 
the western containing-ridge. His rock crystals came from an 
eastern Serrote; whilst the Tauatinga Range and Natividade in 
the Tocantins Valley supplied red sandstone with attachments of 
quartz, showing at the junction regular lines of free gold, and 
diffused traces of copper. He informed me that a wandering 
German had lately been robbed of some opals, which are sup¬ 
posed to be found near the Villa de Silo Domingos, en route to 
Cuyabu in Mato Grosso. 

1 spent the main of my time wandering about the town, and 
trying to detect its latent merits. Beginning at the east and 
walking round by the north, we find that the site is a great 
Varzea, or river plain, raised 18 to 20 feet only above the low 
level of the stream. The land immediately behind the town 
ig flooded six feet, and even more ; to the north there is a large 
swamp-bed, which has its own drain to the east. Many of the 
houses in this direction show a water mark of 8 to 4 feet in 
height; and some have sunk twenty-four to thirty-six inches into 
their sopped and sandy foundations. It is probable, however, 
that this may be accounted for by the deposit of the inundation; 
the Mississippi, in some places, leaves annually a coat of mud and 
sand two or three feet thick. On the north-west is a whitewashed 
cemetery, and beyond it another of clay. In this part also is 
tho Tezosinho (little rise) da Conce^ao, a “ Retiro,” where the 
townspeople huddle together when their houses are under water; 
it is the resisting bluff which prevents the plain being swept 

* "The noble and loyal character of the the most gentlemanly politeness, and in 
inhabitants of the Villa da Barra, ospo- social life an extreme delicacy of manners 
dolly the higher classes, evinces, in all which rivals tho most civilised Courts. ” 
their acts, civil and religious, cordiality, 
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away. At the west end we find the origin of all these evils. 
Here is the tip-over, the “ transbordamento,” where the waters 
of the Itio Grande enter, form an Ypoeira, and, with the assist¬ 
ance of the swamp, convert the site into an island.* The 
bayou-head can hardly be embanked, it is too broad and the 
soil is too loose and silty to form a levee. Lime being expensive, 
clay is used in its stead, and the deep holes dug for this material 
form, under a sun that burns at 6*BO a.m., another fomenter of 
marsh disease. The only remedy is to remove to a better place, 
but the question is where to find it. 

The town is in the usual long narrow form, with silty and 
sandy thoroughfares, all bearing names, none boasting pave¬ 
ments. Behind, or north of Water Street, is the llua do 
Santissimo; behind it the Rua do Rosario has at the west end 
a Pra^a, a huge cross, and a two-windowed ground-floor chapel; 
still northwards is the Rua do Amparo, a wild suburb, and 
beyond it the “ Retiro.” These long lines are connected as 
usual by Travessas or cross streets. There are a few sobrados 
and meio-sobrados, fronted by the usual bits of brick-edge trottoir, 
and proudly displaying glass windows. Most of the houses are 
small, with large projecting eaves under-boarded; many, even 
in the highest parts, appear half interred. There are a few shops 
of dry goods, and a photographic establishment, which sells 
cartes de visite at the rate of 8 $000 per dozen; a butchery sup¬ 
plies tolerable meat, and a host of Veiulas sell spirits and rapad- 
ura, onions and garlic. 

The nucleus of the settlement is about the Largo da Matriz. 
The people determined to bIiow their spirit by building to Silo 
Francisco a church of the grandest description. Such things 
begin vigorously in the Brazil. The Provincial Government 
gave £400, which alms and contributions raised to £2400. 
Bahia was applied to for a plan and an architect; the person 
chosen was a German, Herr Heinrich Jahn, who brought with 
him his family. The first stone was laid on Oct. 4, 1859. The 
building is, or rather will be, 100 feet long by fifty broad, 
double towered and with a clerestory. The material is brick 

« 

* Since ethe little deluge of .1792 the better than Januaria; the latter, aa well 
town haa often been threatened with de- oa Urubfi, was not so fiercely visited &£ the 
etruction, especially in 1802, 1812, and former in 1885. 

1838. In 1857 the Villa da Barra escaped 
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and lime upon a foundation of ashlar. The front has the usual 
three entrances and five windows, and the graded pediment has 
introduced a little change into the popular monotony of facade. 
In the interior party walls set off two sacristies, which seriously 
diminish the space. At present all is scaffolded with Camahubn 
palms, and the works are stopped by lack of funds. The whole 
affair is out of place and size, and the Villa da Barra looks like 
an annexe to its Matriz. 

On the south-east ol the church scpiaie is a detached Casa, 
da Camara, with a bell and six windows above, and a grating 
•which shows the jail below. At tiUies the floods have rendered 
it necessary to save the archives in canoes. The prisoners 
appeared, like the rest of the people? "jolly,” and hero they 
need never sing with the starling, "I can’t get out.” The 
military force, paid by the Province, consists of one sergeant 
and ten men, whose duties seem principally to sound the bugle. 
The sentinel at the door leans against the wall; he has neither 
collar nor shoes, his only weapon is a bajonet, and he much 
reminded me of the items which composed a certain corps on 
the Gold Coast, now disbanded. The last of the public build¬ 
ings is the Hospital tie Sao Pedro. Thu Government assisted 
with funds a Brotherhood, which subscribed 1 $ 000 each per 
mensem, and continued to do so for a short time. The house 
still remains, but the inmates are at most two, and the good work 
may be said virtually to have been dropped. 

The Villa da Barra dates from 1753—4. Its municipality 
contains 10,000 to 12,000 souls. Tlieic is only one freguezia— 
vStio Francisco das Chagas. In 18.52—54, the lionises in the 
town numbered 660 and the population 4000; neither had in¬ 
creased in 1867. Its connection with the- seaboard is very 
♦imperfect. The road to the city of Lenr;oos (sixty leagues, each 
of 8000 brafas), was a mere pieada ” in 1855—a lino of river 
fords, muds, and mountains barely passable, but passable. The 
best road to Baliia is through the old town of Jacobina (seventy- 
five leagues), a long leg to the east. It is described to run over 
a plain with three " iornadas ” or stages of twelve to fourteen 
leagues eacli, waterless during the dries; the mule troopers, 
however, accomplish each one in the twenty-four hours; then 
comes the Serra do Tombador, leading to the town, a stony 
ladeira or ascent, for which, however, the mules are unshod, 
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and lastly from Jocobina to Caclioeira City all is comparatively 
level. 

The people of the Villa da Barra breed cattle juid a few mules; 
their chief occupation, however, is the carrying trade,* and, like 
the West African seaports, they act'as brokers between strangers 
and the people of the interior. We are now on the outskirts of 
the great salt formations, which, however, does not prevent 
the condiment being imported from the coast via Joazeiro. The 
saline matter is deposited by water chiefly in the vicinity of 
streams, and rock salt (sal gemma) has not yet been found. We 
visited further down several places where salt had been “planted,” 
that is to say, mixed with the soil, with the view of making it 
spread and, as it were, breed. The “ Salineiros ” collect and 
make it between the months of July and October. It is treated 
like saltpetre, strained in bangues (coffers or hides), evaporated 
over the lire, and allowed to crystallize. Sometimes it is exposed 
in “ coolies ” or huge troughs to solar action only, and this 
simple operation would pay better if done on a grand scale. 
What it chiefly requires is purification, and the separation of 
the other salts, magnesia, for instance, which are equally dis¬ 
agreeable and deleterious. Some of it is white and fine like 
sea salt; often, however, it is bitter and brown (amargoso e 
trigueiro), lit only for beasts. Finally it is packed for exporta¬ 
tion in hide-bags called Suitocs (Simms). I 

The Villa da Barra do llio Grande has a high and unmerited 
reputation. I soon found how it had risen to fame. The 
Mineiros wish to see Jamuuiu the capital of the new Province. 
The Bahimios prefer Carunhanha on the Villa da Barra, and 
the cause of the hitter has been ably espoused by the ex-Minister 
and Senator, Jo.io* Mauricio Vanderle} r , the Baron of Cotigipe. 

* The following list of iny purchases will show the puces tliou current at the Villa 
da Barra — 


1 GhunlYto (1 bottles) of countiy mm 

0$500 

2 Iks. salt ..... 

0$130 

10 lbs. beef ■ . . , , 

1$00U 

10 11m. lnrd. 

3$ 000 

10 lbs. nee , . , , 

1$600 

1 stung (testa) onions , 

o$ion 

4 quarter of fuiinha , 

0$800 

Total . 

. . 7$130 


+ The measure \alien cvciyvhere ; heio the Sim-ov in of 24 juntos, say 50 lbs, 
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This influential Conservative is a “ son ” of the place, and has 
a filial regal'd for its prosperity. My conviction is tluit the 
Villa is one of tjjp worst sites that I have yet seen, and that it 
is fitted only to he a port or outpost for Bom Jurdim or Chique- 
Cliique. 
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a land of “leiujoos,” or shrouds, ns they were called by the old 
Portuguese explorers. Sheets and heaps of the whitest sand, the 
degradation of Itacolumite, glittered in the sun, like the patches 
that lie about Dianiantinn. Here and there it was dotted with 
black points, dark green tufty shrubs, which at times the mirage 
converted into tall forests. In parts the substance becomes yellow, 
and resembles even more the low dunes lining an ocean shore. 
The underlying rock is probably limestone, and the formation 
will extend for many leagues down stream, especially on the left. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than this bit of the Salidra, 
especially when backed by a gloomy pall in the northern sky— 
here a sign of wind, not of rain—and when fronted by the steely 
stream, damascened by the golden glories of the setting sun. 

The main channel runs far to the north-west of Chique-Cliique, 
and there was not water enough to float us over the direct line, 
about two miles long, passing to the south of the Illias do Gado* 
and do Miradouro. We were therefore compelled to skirt the 
whole western shore of the latter, which in length is at least seven 
miles, with four miles of extreme breadth. At its north-eastern 
extremity the navigable channel, a continuation of the blind 
Ypoeiru, doubles hack to the south-west in order to reach Chique- 
Cliique. It is at least eight miles long, not including the nume¬ 
rous windings. This is the “ Barra da Picada,” so called from a 
small place at its mouth. There is yet another passage, at times 
practicable, between the main stream and tlie Ypoeira, the “ Barra 
da Esperanga,” which passes between the smaller Ilha do Gado 
and the Miradouro. This portion of the Sao Francisco is exceed¬ 
ingly complicated, and the network of channels can hardly be 
understood without a map. 

The great artery widens to upwards of a mile, and is marked 
by snowy sand-lieaps, set in the darkest verdure, opposite the 
mouth of the Barra da Picada. This channel begins with a 
breadth of 500 feet between terra firmd and the Miradouro, which, 
at its north-eastern extremity, fines off to a swampy point, the 
Ponta da Illia. It presently narrows to 200 and 150 feet, and 
■ where it joins the Ypoeira to the north-east of Chique-Cliique it 


* Tins is the lesser "Illia do Gado,” to the main channel: it is south of the Mira- 
the west of the great Miradouro Island douro, and it is insulated only during tlie 
The larger "llha do Gado" is the space Hoods, 
included lietween tho blind Ypoeira and 
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widens out to 700 yards. At first it makes a long “ horscslioe- 
bend” to the west. After that its course is direct. The depth 
will admit boats at all seasons, and the breadth is hardly sufficient 
to allow waves to form. Its tranquillity, especially enjoyable 
after the roughness of the great river, reminded me of those "West 
African lagoons which subtend the shores of the boisterous sea, 
and which aid so much the loading of slave ships. The low banks 
on both sides, the dense bush, at times broken by a bare talus, and 
the little patches of spinach-green lields with their rough fencing, 
vividly brought to mind the features of P ahum an AYhydah. 

We passed a few tiled huts on the proper right bank of this 
quiet channel, and the whitewashed chapel and hamlet of Santa 
Anna do Miradouro* on the eastern margin of its islet. We then 
entered the broadening mouth of the Ypoeira—at this' season a 
backwater, and found a safe anchorage where the gusty north- 
wind can do little damage. At the port were a number of canoes 
belonging to fishermen and melon vendors. A barca had been 
stranded, and another was being caulked upon the beach. Above 
us rose the town, which was not less “jolly” than its neighbours. 
Pram and song, dance, laughter, and shouts of applause, pro¬ 
longed till dawn, showed that, despite the absence of festival, tlie 
“folia" was not wanting. 

The next day opened so badly with the wind-clouds that I 
determined to rest the crew, and to indulge myself in a short visit 
to the nearest diamond washings. We began by inspecting Cliique- 
Cliique. The “ porto” along the eastern bank is formed by a 
natural pier, a dwarf cliff, at this season some four feet above 
water. The material is a silicate of wliite-grey lime, in places 
granulated with iron stone and puddinged with large and finely 
disseminated quartz. Co#aining silica and a considerable pro¬ 
portion of clay, 1 it will make the best hydraulic cement. This 
and the Lapn are the principal lime quarries. Chique-Chiquc 
annually sends up and down stream, between the Villa da Barra 
and Joazeiro, 1500 to 42000 alqueires. On the beach were canoes 
full of the finest water-melons. Horses were being groomed by 
the usual process of dashing water upon them from a large cala- 

t 

* la Mr. Kmtli Johnston’s lithp “ S. 15 per cent, of aigile the good, 10; ami 
Anna ale Miradourn" is made % small town in those which make llic best cement thu 
upon tlio eastern bank of the Silo Fr.tn- pioportiou rises In 25 and eieu 30 pci 
cisco. edit, 

+ Ordinary hydraulic limestone contains 
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basil. Lads in naturalibus were preparing to bathe, anil waslier- 
• women and carpenters plied their trades. Spoonbills (plntyrltyn- 
elius) stalked amongst the dug-outs, which had brought for sale an 
abundance of fish.* The birds wore not improved by civilization, 
mid their delicate pink pliuuugu had turned grey with mud. 

I’poll the bank-toil we found a large space open to the stream, 
w itli a central cross supported by a heap of stones. At the bottom, 
lacing to the west-north-west, is the Chapel of N. S. Bom Jesus 
do Bomfim/ It is a poor, mean pile of brick nnd lime upon a 
stone foundation. The usual preposterous front was four windows, 
mid no belfry-towers. The interior, anciently a burial ground, 
displays a blue anil gold high altar, with frescoed ceiling, anil two 
side-chapels where swallows had nested. The walls show a single 
miracle pnjier, dated 1804, and the congregation consisted of three 
old women, two in uniform black, the third girt with the white 
cord of St. Francis. The town extends on both sides and behind 
the church, thus forming a truncated cross. The tenements near 
the creek show a water-mark two feet high. They can easily be 
raised upon platforms. The floods do not extend to the higher 
parts, nnd the people boast with justice that their “assento,” or 
site, is the best upon the river. The heavier rains begin to fall 
in October, and continue with breaks till May. The inundation 
lasts five months, from November to April. Already there is a 
freshet of six palms, and the indirectness of the water-course here 
makes a rise of one foot to four or live in the true Siio Francisco. 

There is some excitement in visiting and describing these 
places, now'the most wretched of “ rancheries,” hut destined to 
become the centres of mighty States. Cliique-Chique inns nearly 
north and south; ns usual the long straight streets arc parallel 
with the creek, and here they are almoft sufficiently broad. Pave¬ 
ment is as yet unknown, but scatters of ironstone upon the hard 
ground render dust anil mild equally impossible. A triangular 
“square,” south-east of the church, surrounds a detached Camarn- 
cum-jail, and the iron-bars of the latter are fixed into wooden 
frames. Farther to the east there is a neat, whitewashed ceme¬ 
tery, with incipient catacombs. One Casa Nobre, with a balcony 
of quaintly painted wooden railings, and a few lialf-sobrados, have 
been built. The rest arc ground-floor tenements, each with its 


* N* 8* ilo Ikmifim (M. Halfeld). 
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large compound and little “hanging-garden” of geranium, basil, 
and lavender (alfazema),* of onions and choice vegetables; the 
latter is mostlj' a trough or a bit of canoe, raised on poles beyond 
the reach of ants and pigs. The tenements may number 180, 
but many of them are opened only on fete-days, -alien 1500 souls 
find lodgings. 

The country behind the town is a field of various Cactaeeic, which 
form contrasts. The dwarf of the family is the Quipii, with its 
large crimson fig, so much enjoyed by the parrot (Lksittaeus cae- 
torum) that the beak is ^stained red. Another pigmy is a bulb 
nearly a foot in diameter (Meloeaetus, or Echinocaotus), ribbed 
like a melon, and guarded at the angles by terrible thorns ; upon 
the top is an inflorescence, like a Turkish fez, and the people'know 
it ns the friar's head (cabetpi de trade). Horses learn to like the 
soft spongy substance, which the plant takes so much care to 
preserve; it keeps them in condition, and they fetch a higher 
price than those who refuse it. The people declare that riding 
animals and black cattle learn to open the armed exterior by 
striking it with the hoof. There is the common fiat Opuntia and 
the “ Xique-Xiqiie," 1 which is planted in hedges, and gives its 
name to the settlement. According to M. Halfeld, this is a kind 
of cactus which, roasted and peeled, lias the taste of a batata or 
sweet potato. The almost general word is differently used in the 
seveiul places. Here it is applied especially to a fall “ Organ- 
Cactus,” which is almost a tree ; the angles vary with its years, 
in youth it is mmiv-sided, and it ends life almost cylindrical. 
The shape also varies; here it runs seipent-like ’along the 
ground, there it stands stiffly upright. One kind 1ms a fleshy 
white flower resembling wax-work; another ((’. mamillaris) is 
patched with white fleece, as •though it had robbed n sheep, and 
almost conceals its dark-red blossom. We shall meet with other 
forms further down the Sao Francisco. 

I was surprised to see about a place so rich in Cactus, goats so 
small and stunted, whilst hero were the finest sheep of the Brazil, 
and mutton is justly preferred to beef. Hardly any pasture, 
except thorns, was upon the ground, yet a perfect assimilation of 

* The women ore fond of thoso per- word ia pronounced. I have preferred the 
fumed herbs, and ornament their hair with form “ Chique-Cluque " for the settlement, 
the flowers. “ Xique-Xiquo ” for tlm plant; hut the 

f Gardner wiitea Shuke-Shuke, oh the distinction is not recognised by the people. 
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food, ns in the Somali country and on the Western Prairies ol‘ 
North America, kept the animals in the liighest condition. The 
lambs wore a thick fleece, which disappears from the adult; some 
are white, olhcrs^re brown, all are thin-tailed, and not a few are 
bearded. No trouble is taken to breed them; the owners, how¬ 
ever, have sense to pen at night the flocks, numbering thirty to 
forty. + The usual price is 2 $000, or" 3 $ 000 when the animal is 
very fat. Horses, small but hardy, and with signs of blood, cost 
00$000; good riding mules, which make" dacobina (sixty short 
leagues,) in four days, rise to 80$000 or 100$000. The cattle 
is neat and slceb, apparently untroubled with ticks or “ bernes.” 
Besides stock-raising the country supplies, every year, 1000 to 
2000 alqueires of salt to the Upper Sac Francisco; manioc planted 
after and taken up before the rains, gives good farinha; maize 
and excellent tobacco are brought from the Assurua, .Range. 
The people boast that their land is one of the richest, if not the 
richest near the river; it produces gold and diamonds, fish and 
salt, and the wax-palm grows in vast forests. 

After some trouble about conveyance I hired for 8 $000 each, 
a horse and a mule, with the owner as guide. Oyriaco Ferreira 
was a tall, thin, old black, x\ itli a preposterous masticatory appa¬ 
ratus, and a scanty, scowling brow. He consulted me shame¬ 
lessly in the presence of his wife concerning a certain “ Gallic a ;” 
here even white men talk about it before tlieir families as if it 
were a “ cold in the bead.” The frequent mutilations which 
now begin to meet the eye doubtless proceed from the use, or 
rather the abuse of mercurials, to which are added the ignorance 
and the recklessness of the patient, who, even when the facial 
bones are attacked, will drink spirits and take snuff. 

Our negro had been a good ninh and tine as a slave;'a false 
idea of charity had emancipated him, and v r itli freedom appeared 
all the evils of his race. Fawning as a spaniel to those who knew 7 
his origin, lie w T as surly as a mastiff to us; recalcitrant as a mule, 
he would loiter when we wished to advance ; he “ trod upon our 
toes” at all opportunities, and with the real servile style he pro¬ 
ceeded to give his orders. Travellers who have even a constitu¬ 
tional a\ ersion to n “ row 7 ,” are forced into it at times. When it 
is thrust upon one the only way is “ to go into it,” tooth and 

* Tho Brazilian variety, called on the Amazonu “sheep of five quarters," wfts not 
seen here. 
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nail. This was done ; a few rough words, and clearing decks for 
action, soon brought hack the old slave, but at times it yielded to 
a passionate outburst of the new freedmnn. 

Riding down the lltxa das Flores, we struck out into the open 
country, towards a long blue rock with a table-top summit, south¬ 
east of the settlement. This Serra do Pintor will be conspicuous 
for several days down stream; it appears a frustum of a cone, a 
second distance rising above a long sloping ridge. Cotton of 
smaller than usual si/c grew in the suburbs ; and the district 
beyond it, the Praia Grgnde, was clay strewed with iron pyrites, 
which unless neutralized by underlying lime, must produce in¬ 
jurious sulphuric acid. Our path lay along the left bank of the 
great Ypoeira Funda, which bulging out forms a lake found a 
wooded central islet. Higher up the bed, it sends to the south¬ 
east a canal or navigable arm, which we shall presently sight. 
The Fazenda da, Prainba was built upon the most unfertile soil, 
which produced only dwarf thorns; attached, however, to the 
ranch was a large stockade' of palm-trunks, and wandering about 
the fold wore the fittest of sheep. Few people were on the road, 
all were armed, and most of them were talking about a late murder 
in three acts—a drinking bout, a stab, and a shot. An old pro- 
prietor rode by with two immensely long pistols projecting far 
above liis holsters, and the attendant slave followed with a gun 
slung over his shoulders. A typical sight was a woman on 
foot and a man on horseback carrying the bahv. The tropeiros 
mostly drove horses ; here, however, we arc getting into the 
country of the paek-bullock. These men boast that they travel 
all day, not only till noon, like the muleteers of the Southern 
Provinces, and that thus they cover an umber of leagues. But 
almost all were mounted upon pads supported by two broacas,* 
which carried their salt and grain; moreover the leagues arc 
short, and it is easy to walk over two in an hour and a half. 

My companion could not travel without wanting to drink water, 
which greatly amused the Brazilians. For this purpose we 
halted at the Fazenda de Suassica, ‘ one of the many breeding 
establishments—tiled huts, ranches, and large folds—scattered 
at short distances. Two youths, the sons of a neighbouring pro¬ 
prietor, who with half a dozen wliitey-brown lookers on were 

* These square Baddle-bags, with the hair outside, arc now generally known ns “Surroe- 
de Couro,” 
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playing dominoes in a clay room hung with hammocks, came to 
the door mid asked us to dismount. When coffee was finished 
came the usual query, “Pois, que trouxerfto do negocio?” The 
inevitable reply puzzled every brain; they must have thought 
that they had entertained unawares “ diabos”—government men 
on no angelic errand—but they preserved their courtesy to the 
last, and held our stirrups when we remounted. 

Beyond Sunssica the land became a deep sand of ruddy colour, 
and presently passed, as the house-walls showed, into a blood-red 
clay; it was scattered w'itli lime, and it is doubtless exceedingly 
fertile. The Favelleiro (arboreous Jutropha,) stunted near Chi- 
que-Chique, is here a tall and goodly tree. 'Hie thorny Mimosas 
and Acacias are hiuig with golden and silver blossoms, and the 
charming Imbuzeiro jieifumes the air. Here the growth is low, 
drooping its flower-laden branches almost 1o the ground, and forming 
a shady bower, like the wild tigs on the banks ot the Lower Congo 
Paver. Many trees have the smooth barks and straight spindles of 
the Myrtaeeie, especially the Pao branco, which supplies the hardest 
wood; they contrast curiously with the gnarled Jmburana* (Bur- 
sera leptophlocos, Mart.), whose bole is hung with burnished yellow' 
rags, the peeling off of the cuticle that exposes the green-blue 
cutis beneath. This tree yields a greenish-yellow gum or balsam, 
resembling turpentine, and the scent is a favourite with the w ild 
bee, as is proved by the many places cut away bv the hatchet to 
reach the combs. 

These strips of forest support, chiefly on the outskirts, a 
variety of birds. Plovers course across the opens, large green 
paroquets »ise screaming from the boughs, and Ar&ras of the 
usual tw'o species, the red and the black, appear to us for the 
first time in a wild state. The “ Kneontro branco,” or large blue 
and white winged pigeon of Diamantina, here called “ Pomba 
Verdadeira,” is a visitant from the hills; it apparently prefers 
Itacolumite formations. The “ Alma de Gato,” a large, light- 
brown Copropliagus (?), seeks lizards and such small cheer. On 
the topmost twigs, especially of the shrubs, balances itself a 
snow-white bird with black wing-feathers, probably a Muscicapa; 
we see it now for the first time. High in air wheels the Urubu 

* St, Hil. (T ii. 105) explains Imbu- ‘ 1 -rana ” in the Lingua Geral, equivalent to 
rana by the Guarani “ ibiraftae," meaning the Portuguese “bravo" or “ bravio,” 
>«aril, sdbille, tirvir. But the termination means poisonous. 
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Cngador, or hunting vulture, with crimson head and silver-lined 
wings. 

We rode slowly through this interesting tract of wood, and 
presently we come upon a hit of African scenery; hedges of 
Cactus fencing a huge field, whose “ black jacks ” were about 
three years old. This is the Fazenda do Saco dos Bois, with 
the little chapel of N* S* do Amparo, and n scatter of huts, 
inhabited by the proprietors in partnership. Wc were civilly 
received by u man who was lying stratus in umbra, under a 
thickly lenved and now blossoming Jim/ The site is high 
ground, never inundated, although within a few yards of the 
“ Canal," the south-eastern arm of the Ypoeira, which we passed 
near the Fazenda da Prniiilia. The back water was then flowing 
up it towards the Assnrud lakelet, which it floods diumg the 
rains, and drains dining the dries; it was covered with water- 
fowl, but the fluid was so muddy and impure tliat our beasts 
refused to touch it. The civil agriculturist, peasant 1 cannot 
call him, advised us to lose no time; the hills, formerly bine 
walls, now looked near, and wc could distinguish blips of white 
rock and patches of sun-burnt grass. But distances are deceptive 
in this nnsmoked air; tlie heat was unusual, and heavy storm- 
clouds were hinging up from the west,—the especially rainy 
quarter, t The hills must attract eveiy mist within tlicir range, 
and wet w'eatlicr comes from every direction. All were praying 
for the “ ClnivHs de Mauguhn ” (Honcoruia) I or de Pu^a 
(Mouriria Fusil, Hard.), § the showers which Accompany the 
fruiting of these trees. 

Leaving the Shoo at 4 p.m., wo fell at once into "deep saiul, 
W'ith a labyrinth of iniths running through the stunted blades 
of gruss. A few yards led to the northern edge of a great 
Carnahubal, some four leagues long from north-eaBt to sontli- 
west, and large enough to supply the whole river with candles. 
Every shape and age and size of the palm is here, from the 
eliuhhy infant a foot high, to the tall thin ancient, whom a breath 
may fell. The puuache gives tremendous leverage, and in parts 
the tranks lav prostrated by the north-eastern hurricanes, like 

* Thin ih a local nans of the thorny Bpociea of MuntjAba, tho If. ^kaxm 
J aneiro or ZiAyphas. (Gomes), and the M. lubcnceiu (Kioa and 

t According to other*, the nortli-oast is Mart.) 
the lainy quarter by excellence. g Thu hknib produces a email il.uk 

X Bt HiL (IL iL 215) mentions t*o plain. 
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the long thin allcyH which canister cuts through a column of 
men. In other pluces water lingered upon the black muddy 
ground, and the spihey bases of the trees, catching the floating 
weeds, showed the amount of rise; this Lloh a curious effect when 
Hie pnhus are numerous. Much of the C'ainaliubal during the 
great floods of the year must be crossed in canoes. 

After two hours' ride the -Caraahfiba began to be mixed up 
with strangers; the Balm tree, the Mureyi (Byrsouinui verbas- 
cifolia),* the L'uen, anl the Maugaba. Presently it censed 
altogether, and we saw on the right the " Lagoa do Pintor,” 
a green-margined tank, about 200 yards across, with U central 
islet of lush aquatic plants. During the floods, it is connected 
uitli the south-eastem brunch of the Ypoeiru, and at times it is 
almost dry. Amongst the trees beyond the wntor line are n few 
huts, whose inhabitants seem little aware of the wealth before 
them. This pond receives from the mountain slope n number 
of small dinmantiue streams, and the gems must settle in it. 
Artificial draining, however, is required, and such operations 
are far beyond the reucli of the present occupants of the land. 

Presently ire arrived at the hill-foot, cumbered with large and 
small blocks of stone, which have rolled from the upper heights. 
This is the western counter-slope of the Hcrra do Assuruft, n 
meridional range that prolongs the diamantine formation of 
the Bahian Chupada. The '* liuleira 11 or ascent was a succession 
of steps, loose stones and slabs, between which the sandy soil 
appeared. Beaching the summit of the hog's back, we turned 
to prospect the taboleiro " over which we had passed; the hugo 
11 Salinas," that supply salt to the river, lay upon it in glistening 
patches, and the Lagoa dc AssmudL, about one league in length f 
was surrounded by snowy heaps of sand, like the “ Shrouds " of 
the Suo Francisco. This water drains the Serra do Pintor, 
and its village * 1 Itnparica " takes from it every year £800 worth 
of fish, here not an incousiderahlo sum. The people speak of 
immense shoals which await exploitation. 

Descending the counterslopc of the ridge, wo saw below us 
a small Servi 9 o, with a single house and a few thatched huts 
on both sides of a narrow stony guile}’. This Biacho do 
Pmtorsmho flows, like the neighbouring waters, from north-east 

* Aim mitten "lluuiNi;" tlio talk yield* n Muck tlyci 
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to south-west, mid feeds the lingua do Pintor. We had no 
letters of introduction, but we rode up to the doors and intro¬ 
duced ourselves to the owner, Capitao Jose Florentine de 
Carvalho, who, after the labours of the day, was reposing under 
the shadow of his own tig-tree. The tig, by the bye, was a wild 
Bmziliun, which lately took only eight days to cover itself with 
dense verdure; Midi is the exceptional fertility of these Jta- 
coluuutc soils in the rare places where they are fertile. Thu 
Cnpitiio mid his amiable wife have liceu diamond washing in 
this ravine since 1861. lie gave us some excellently cooked 
Surubim, with the usual trimmings of (l pinto’* and pepper 
sauce; the Dona sent a cup of aromatic coffee, the hammocks 
were slung in a room under the tig-tree, and we bhoulddnivo 
slept like tops lmt for the heavy rain about midnight, and the 
tremendous snorting of Sr. Cynneo Ferre mi. J cannot call it 
snoring, the sound was that of ripping up the strongest new 
calico. When he did not snort lie roughed, and—the place was 
somewhat dose—ns the leopard cnunol change his spots, so the 
negro skin, even in n lived man, lcmnins ncgio. Ooutubernatioii 
with the Hamite does not prepossess one in his favour. 

The next morning wiis warm and pleasant, lmt it spat, and 
it Heewed to promise rain for the uftenioun. Our ungracious 
guide was salt or sugar, so we resolved to visit Santo Ignacio 
alone. The eross-putli lay over a wonderfully rugged succession 
of hills, fonmug prism-sliaped ridges, whose crystal waters, 
delightfully clean and pure, discharged into the Ashuiii& Luke, 
and where Itaculumite showed in all its grotcsqueneSH. There 
were sliapes of strange beasts, colossal heads and* masques; 
arches, tunnels, mul funnels, worked and tinned by wind aud 
rain; huge portals, towers, and cjiiopeun walls, to leeward 
smooth and solid, on the weather side seamed into courses of 
lnasgpry, that showed nil imposing regularity. The granular 
quartz ivus not so finely laminated ns the Cemi formation; some 
of it was hard, white, and polished like blocks of marble, and 
at lirst sight it might have been easily mistaken for limestone, 
which, 11 s the river bed shows, here and at*Diainantiiia of Minas, 
underlies the' sandstone. It was ulso more generally stained 
with oxide of iron, uud it hud large veiuiugs of quartz, which 
sometimes formed external layers. Crystallized quartz aud 
ferruginous mutter, externally vulcanized, lay about in scatters. 
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Tlie characteristic feature, also remarkable in the Bahian 

Chaphda to the cast, is a boulder)*, not pebbly conglomerate, 

which resembles that of the Scottish Old Red. The huge blocks, 

many of them weighing several tons, contained proportionate 

pebbles, Home rolled, others angular, here entiru and there 

split, like the halves of almond kernels. The hard paste oi 

sandstone, with nestings of many-coloured porphyry, will be cut 

into slabs of remarkable beautv. 

• • 

We crossed the J»in lio Largo, u narrow gully heading in a 
high bluff; its delicious water, the prerogative of the Itacnluuiite 
hinds, feeds a tiny patch of green grass. Beyond it wore three 
places where the rook wastes to a diizzlingly white sand, and 
this, in the lower levels where thorns grow, passes into soil, 
brown with a slight admixture of humus. Then we reaehed 
the highest dmde; a hioml sheet of sandstone shows hollows 
and holes like the hoof-prints of horses. The. vegetation was 
that of the (Vito, the dwarf Mimosa, and the Ostrich Shank 
(Vcllozia) a few inches high, whereas in Minns Genies we 
counted it by feet. On the light the eye plunged into the sandy 
plauis which bore signs of Hoods, and where other salinns 
glittered; to the left was nil old dininoud-washing, from which 
the people had taken tlie Knud arrested by the big boulders. 
In Iron! and below* us lay tlie little village of Hiwto Ignacio, 
upon the left bnnk ol 1 a Corrcgo, whose narrow valley was 
bounded on the further side by a wall of jngged stone, disposed 
in courses, piles, and peaks. The yellow-green vegetation told 
tlie poverty of the soil. 

AVe entered on foot tlie little mining \ illnge, much to the w'on- 
derment of its denizens. It hud u Run Formosa, a widening 
called a square, a miserable elmpel, by courtesy termed a church, 
and men in “ Panama” huts, black coats, and white overalls. 
Every Monday there is a fair, frequented by people from fiu^ and 
wide, and some 1501. or 200/. may change hands. The prices are 
high: wlmt costs on the coast 0$100 here commands 1$000. 
We found the shop of a Mineiro from Formiga, who appeared 
exceptionally civilised* amongst tlie 11 ntrnsado,” arri6r6, race of 
the Province which still boasts of being tlie Ecclesiastical Capital 
of the Empire. The little booth dealt in notions and provisions, 
red juptumed tins of English gunpowder, pots, pans, and bowls; 
onions, garlic, sardines in cases, and rum in demijohns. The 
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wile being unwell, wc eoultl not breakfast, but we drank coffee and 
ate biscuits under the eyes of brown-faced men, whose principal 
office in life seemed to be expectoration. This luibit is general, 
as in the United States : perhaps the climate of the New World 
has tended to preserve it from abolition. liruziluuiH have told 
me that it preserves them from obesity. 

As far back ns 1803, gold was known to exist in the Ariissuii 
1 bmgc, 'and it wus worked in 1H3G. Diamond waslimg began in 
1840, at Santo Ignacio, which wus then transferred from the inu- 
nieipubty of Umbu to that of Cluque-Clnque, and tlie first dig¬ 
ging, lieu 1 the Pedra do Bode, a little down the Corrego, has not 
been exhausted. In 1841, the Cliapadu do Coral, some twenty 
leagues to the south, was fouud to contain “ Casunlkoi” from 
which pieces of gold wcighiug four pounds were taken. In 
1842—3, Mncuje, in the Coinaicu of the Rio das Coutiis,' be¬ 
came Santa Isabel do IViraguassu, the chof-licu of its own urrou- 
dissement. Presently diamaiitine deposits were found at I jen^ocs, 
so called from the sheet-rocks in the little slrcuiu of tko same 1 
name, the western head-waters of the great Piiruguassd River. 
The place was then a country liumlct, in the Municipality of the 
Rio das Contas. The discovery was claimed by M. Per tin, a 
Frenchman, afterwards established at Btilna. Jt is reported, 
however, that before 1844 a party of slnves had collected in 
twenty days some 700 carats, which they offered lor sale. These 
“ gaimipeiros " were put in prison, but they refused to sliow the 
diggings; they were then let loose, W'atched, and caught w'orking 
at midnight. In 1845, Lcufoes which had been in the munici¬ 
pality of the Rio das Contas, was made independent.* Presently 
a rush of 20,000 souls took place there, and tlic city rose to im¬ 
portance. I M. Reybaud, Consul de France, Bahia, calculated 
from the date of discovery (August 1, 1815), n produce of 1450 
carats per diem, mid a total of 400,000 cuiuts = 18,300,000 
•francs. 

On return, we walked up the Corrego to visit our kind host's 
“ lavra." The lower part of the bed belongs to another pro* 
prietor, who, having wuter handy, can wash all the venr round. 

« 

* Generally written Bio de Contu, winch endnres " more ohaigcd annually, at first 
ia, I believe, a corruption. C$020 per square brnia, new 2$0UU 

f It also Xanerna the clief-lieu of the They give petiabMon to euUbbah the 
or Duunnntlne Deportment “gatiiuim." 

The paper* (Inlbetee) Lamed to the “fau- 
\0L. II 
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TUGS HIGHLANDS OF THE BttAZIL. 

Here wo found the rock-crock forming tlio rill converted into n 
“ canon," or “bntudor; ” the “ Casculho” is tlirown in, and the 
diamonds arc arrested by cross-pieces. Following tlie left bunk, 
we cume to n pit some twenty feet dee]), where the owner, seated 
in im nrm-chmr, with book mulsnail-box, was superintending the 
bunds, who, should he happen to go away, lie down to tdeep, if at 
least they iind nothing to thieve. Two men, sinned with sdavunen 
(crow-bar) and hoe, were loosening a bit of boulder, and w r ere 
scraping up the deuiuonte, or inundation sand, which was earned 
up the pit side by a black girl, a youth, and a boy. The Cnseulho 
must wait to be washed m the rains, and here great inuudutious 
or scanty showers lire prayed for. Thu host compluiued that the 
increased rate of w'uges prevented all profit, nor did I wonder : 
deep works on so small a scale cannot pay. The formation (for¬ 
malin) is here called Pc do Baton, small dark stones, like iron 
filings, winch settle at the bottom of file pail; there tue also the 
fava, the ferrugem, and fiagmeiits of light or dark-given cLiy, 
unpreflily termed “ Jlosta de Jlnrutn.” The Cnpitiio showed us 
in a Peipui,* one little yellow stone. The gems nrc mostly small, 
the largest yielded hy Bus pit was Bie hnlf-vintem, one grain, or 
a ([iiarter-eni.it. The Itincho do Piutorsmhu has produced a 
stone of tw'o vinteus, and a neighbouring Currcgo four viutens. 
A diamond of half an oitava (eight carats) had been washed in 
former years, mul tho result was a “ difficulty," ending in a 
murder, and in the disappearance of the* prize. 

"Wo bade adieu to our hospitable host, the Cnpitiio mul the 
Dona, and returned to Cliiqiie-t'liique with all possible speed. 
This short ■excursion had proved that “ Cuctus-town ” has around 
it lands of immense fertility, salubrious mountains, which as 
yet have only been scratched and played with for diamonds and 
gold, and, briefly', nil Bic conditions requisite for a capital. It is 
connected to Bie cast wiUi Bie coast via Jacobinn, Lenyoes, and 
Cuitete, I and to tlie west with the Pianhy and Bie Goyaz Provinces.* 


* TIip Tnpy wool Faiucd, meaning wood 
rctici ally, i<i niqilicd tu a lundmn-lulm a 

foW IlllhOM l>IUg, fllllll nllllll till! ht'illCS 

ran lie turned out without letting them 
till. Cnstflnan (11 M4S) ikwcrilieH Prod, 
“ Snrte d’ctni fait d'uno Ccoicu trfa flev 
ililc ” The miuoia have nnuliy suiicmti- 
tunin nlrfint thc&e uticlen 


+ Alma Vill.i tie Piiiicipe. Tin* word, 
wntten in a Tiuicl/ of Trays, ft/ I’aiteto 
and Caitetd, u a corruption o( Ooo-fitr, 
viigin forest, and is than nynonyiuou# with 
faethd In the ilayn of Kjiix and Alai- 
tniB ita neighlionrhood was famed fui 
enttnn. 
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AVe may easily predict that, despite the satirist, some one will 
presently bo proud to— 

Her bar.lo do Xiijncxiiiuo 

Oct. 11.—We easily ran down the Barra da Pirada, wliieli is, 
however, more tortuous than it appears in M. Hal fold’s plan, and 
after throe 1 hours we made the main artery. Tlic left continued to 
show the containing mounds, here dark with vegetation, there 
patches of white or yellow sand, and this feature will extend some 
eleven leagues down-stream. The land is everywhere arid, and the 
principal featui es are the “ ( Urr.iscnl ” and the Kalina. In the 
afternoon we passed the .Armini da Bon Vista das Msteinis (of the 
mats), a liltl** chapel-village with some fifty huts on the light 
blink; and we presently anchored at a (Won, known ns the 111m 
da Manga, or da Porta. Here a rich dininnntinc “formulae ” 
abounded, and the gull, everywhere impatient of man's presence, 
screamed through the night, justifying Agostinho's epithet “ bicho 
ahunidn," * disgusting vermin. 

Oit. 1*2.—Wt are about to cuter n Porteira or funnel, where 
the stream, after spreading out to five times that breadth, is com¬ 
pressed to 1500 feet. On both side's high liunpv ridges, some 
hare, others rising uiubre-colonred from tlie green lines of watcr- 
slirubhcry, either fall into the stream, or form binds that face it 
for some' distance. Running down the sand-bar shore we passed 
with infinite trouble through tin 1 first gate. On the right bank is 
the little village “ Tapera da Ciuia,” with its broad vpoeirn. 
Opposite rises the Pcdra da Manga, projecting southwards into 
the stream a ridge like that of Santo Anlomo, prfsm-shaped, 
about 100 feet high, by half that breadth, red above and dark 
below. Here commences the great gisemeut of magnetic iron, 
the Itaberite or Jucutiuga which wo have already visited at Kaborft 
and Crongo Soco; no examination for gold lias yet, I believe, 
been made. The strike of the metal is north with westing and 
south with casting, 1 nud it is prolonged on both sides of the Kao 
Francisco. 


* Tlio word is o.initially Ahnrrociilo, 
abhorred, hateful, disgusting, the atron^ut 
c\pre<wion of duJilco; it u eonti.ictcd to 
a1x»rul a i, which w pronounceil liy the 
C.u]iira aburridn, which, if it signifies 
might, mcan-i donkoylicd 


+ In M. nnlfcld'ii plan, tha htuke is Lud 
down nearly duo ninth and Miutb I am 
piolubly in on ni thcM lmin.itions to 
11 disorient" tho needle, that peculiar pre¬ 
cautions am noccs*uiy 
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llelow tliis fust portal tins river, flowing to the nortli-east, 
widens out considerably. The Yeuto Genii, which had been 
fitful mid fractious at dawn, presently brought a cold wind and 
violent rain, which made us shiver, though the mercury showed 
711° (F.), about tlie tciupornturc of n comfortable East Indian 
Club. We made fast to a I'oioa till tlie storm had spent its rage, 
and then we nttsicked the second gate. Here again tlie blufis on 
both sides correspond, und both have similar ports, sandy beaches 
a little down-stream. To the north were the lew' huts of tlie 
Tapeni de Imixo, backed hv a lull-knob ; tuid on tlie south, "As 
lVdras (do Ernesto).” AYo landed ut the hitter, a short row’ of 
hovels, and a single block with whitewashed walls. Here tlie 
rock chine, prolonging high ground behind, trends to the uoitli- 
west; it is broken into blocks, and shows deuvage as w’ell us 
btnitiiiciuioii. Pieces picked up by cliauce drew' tlie magnetic 
needle round the compass card, und the substance nppeared harder 
und closer than wliut we had seen in Almas Genies. 

Again the channel bulged out, us we emerged from the second 
portal, which ends in a cliff of yellow sandy water on the left 
bank. And again the grey nimbus in tlie purple nnithein sky 
sent forth howling bliiHts, and u slanting rain which compelled us 
to anchor tluice. The pilot determined ut last that this is the 
wet season, and somewhat regretted that lie had left home. AVe 
presently made fust to a sand-bar in tlie stream, and prepared to 
night. Ear to tlie west was n blue crest fading in the distance. 
AVe tire now' nearly on u parallel with Pimuiagua of Piauhy, on 
the southern lioud-W'utcr of tlie great northern Puruntihybu 1 liver,* 
and tliis may he on offset from the dividing ndge between the two 
volleys, called in maps Scrru dos dois Irmiios, mid here the Semi 
do Piauhy. 

Oct. 13.—As work was not to be done by day, we deter¬ 
mined to try the night in places of minor interest; the moon 
also was nearly full, mid robbed tlie snug of a few terrors. 
Again, the yellow muddy colour of Die margin told us that tlie 
Sao Francisco had fallen to Hie extent of six inches, and we 

* St ILL (HI u 2.i0) explains Parana- uoa," that is, tidal war. Three wonlh in 
hjba as a corruption of Pannyba, "nnhc the Lingua Uerul ore ontulj confounded,— 
ollont m ]oter dona one petite liter “ Sr. hylm (hlba), on arm; ayba (alba), bud, and 
J do Aleneaf supplies the true dentation- hyb&, ib£, yb& or m&, a tree, especially a 
“ Pan,” the sea, “uhauhn,” to run, and fruit tree, and often used as a desinence 
11 hyba," an ana, "lanning arm of tlie 
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jealously watched every symptom, wanting ns much flood ns 
possible, with nn eye to the Rapids. At O'lO a.m. there was n 
mist, or rather n thin rain, the first 11 (iuron "-fog since quit¬ 
ting the charming Rio das Vellins, mid under its influence the 
river showed a sen horizon. At 7 a.m. we saw over the dark- 
given right hank the Serrotinho (M. Hnlfeld's Semite do llio 
Verde), with its two heads of the* lightest leek-colour. A little 
to the south of it cnteis the Lower Rio Verde, whose mouth is 
about 2:10 feet broad, nnd whose line admits of scanty nnugn- 
tion. Like its namesake, the water is distinctly* salt.. On the 
north-east wns the Semi do Roqueirao, a long vanishing line 
of buttresses, forming three distinct bluffs. l T pon the left bunk 
rose a little hill upon whose crupper sits the Villa of. Piliio 
Arcndo, the end of this highly interesting Tr.ivessfit.'* 

* III Ah Keith JiihusImiV imp, tin* eiiteis tlu* N.10 PianeiM*o, ilwnit inn miles 
■liitteil line the Rtn Venln is pl.iiml at .ihnvu Til.'in AitMiln 
Mime ilisLime lielnn “ I’llvi," n lienee it 
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FROM THE 15X-VILLA DO PIT,AO ARCADO TO THE VILLA J)E 

SEXTO Sfi. 

Ekiiitii Traveiwta, 31$ Lnuitm 

FI LAO ARCADO DEMTRIRBD — RUINED BV PRIVATE WARM —({RI2AT TRON FORM 1- 
TJONM —bTOTlMM Ali V1K— BAD APPROACH TO THE VILLA DO IIUMAM'II.— 
TIIK TOWN EKHCRIHLD —RESUME WORK—Till: CURAT RASTERLY REM) (IF 
TllR 1110 1)K HlO FRANCISCO — 1 THE TUCL'M P VLM —I.IM1XT0XE —AN 11UIX 
TI1I.L, THIS HEIlUOTE DO TOMRAIIOlt.—HHI.LLM —TUB MINIIOCAO MONSTER 

wonii.— fun willows —reach mi: town or bento s£ 

“ The Missouri and the Miiwinsippi Riven, with their hundred ti ibutnuiM, giro 
to the great Central Damn of oar Continent its character and destiny." 

Mr JJ'crett, July 4, IHtil. 

Pilao Anc.uxi is still n mere hamlet; the original settlers here 
found ii crooked wooden mortar, lienee* tlu* corrupted name.* A 
natural pier of iron-revetted clay projects to the north-east, and 
throws the stream to the right bank, where it forms a sack; the 
channel then sweeps to the north-west. The beach shows con¬ 
glomerate, based upon soft green shale, wliiih is traversed by 
quartz veins. Tin ee nameless or unnamed streets, running 
parallel with the water, contains about 200 houses, including n 
** easa liobro ” with wooden shutters. r rhe (Miuich of Santo 
Antonio is a mere ,f lapein ” of hare wattle. The rising ground 
behind the settlement shows brown soil, growing tolerable cotton, 
and cactus in quantities; higher up it is scattered with quartz, 
white and rusty, and with fragments of various-coloured Itnco- 
lumites. Hero M. ITalicld places the beginning of the gneiss, 

* Properly 11 Pililo arqncado ” The alioiigincfi was found upon the ground, or 
tcunH do PiUb), or dm Piiolfc, are often tho neighlmurhood had jioakH, needle*, oi 
added to tho names of etrcain*, mountains, cheese-wrings, which the new comen com* 
and new settlements in tho hack-wood*, paiod with jicatlefl anil morbus. 

Eitier a coane wooden mortar used by tho 
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or “ gneiss-granite,” which will prudently pass into true 
granite. 

Tn former days Pilau Areado wusited gold from its hills, made 

sugar, wlucli wns dark but toh'rahly heavy and well llavoured, mid, 

being the centre of the Salinas, supplied salt to the settlements 

up and down-stream. * Tt became a tilhi, the chief place of a 

termo, and the residence of a .luge de droit; presently it lost the 

privilege—desvillou-se—Minch Mas transferred to '■ Uemanso," 

distant sixteen leagues, The principal cause of its decadence was a 

private w'nr which lasted for some generations, and which remind 

us of the dill s ol the Percies of Northumberland. Such things 

m ere in tormer times common all over the Brazil ns they had 

been throughout Europe, and traces of the Montague and Capulct 

system are still to he found in many toums ol the interior. Here 

the rival house* Mere those of the (tuenviro and the M'lit.io 

families, names that suited M'ell uitli their tierceuess. The head 

of the former, in late \ears, was Bernardo Jose Ciuerreiro; whilst 

the latter Mere “Captained" In the ('omuirudiidor, Militiio 

Placido de Franca Anilines. This distinguished “ valentao" f for 

nine or ten yems delied the power of the Imperial (loveniment, 

heie perh»]is a unique f«at, and he nppears to have been like the 

dreaded “ I )eftei dar " of Egypt, a man of peculiar personal “ grit." 

At tile Villa da Bairn 1 sum' one of lus uetims who had lost both 

hands, and I heard of another mIioui for a greater offence he had 

eiipoui/ed. He died in 1H05.+ aged sixty-two, and, ns miis said 

ot a certain St. Paul of Scotland, that Militiio indited the epitaph, 

“ Here lies he who never feared the face of man." Since the 

death of this energetic person, M"ho will long he remembered as 

the “ Brigador Militiio "—Militiio the Fighter—Pilau A rendu and 

the neighbourhood have known quiet days. It sliuMcd as a novelty 

sails applied to a large feny boat. * 

JlcHiiming our work, wo found the nver trending generally to 

the north-east, hut often breaking to the west, whilst a multitude 

of islands and saud-hmti rendered the course very devious. The 

■ 

channel, in places tu’o miles broad, contained much more dry 

* St IIiI. (Ur i 2!» 1) m»ntimi' Lite Pul of Kostci'b Travel*, “ lo T.ilent«»ni hor¬ 
rid Pililo Aicailn, cun uptml tn Pilot 4 ! Ar- nnmll. 1 " 

imiIob, fmm tho Pinviiire of "Fuuiaiulniu," f M ITllfoUI ilMnt pp I«"i —111) 
now llnhin spc.ika of th» Iuavq t» ouo who had de- 

f I need hardly vain tlic roadar that vs piuted life, 
mint not Bay, m in the Prcnch tranhlatinn 
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lnml tlinn filter; tin* branches wore often bigger than the Itio (las 
Yclhas, and m parts, especially nil the left hank, a narrow natural 
(‘.inal, the “ Puriiniiiuirim " of the Amazons Hirer, had been laid 
oir hy long, thin tracts of insulated ground. A little above the 
l T pper Iteiuanso (licmiiuso do ImbuHeiro), the stream winds sud¬ 
denly from north-east to east, with southing. The line now 
heroines populous, and on the lclt bank the fields are fenced in. 
The waterside abounds in a lusli growth of Capini ('aholludo or 
hairy grass, and above it is a wooded wave of ground topped by a 
blue-green cone. On the other bank is the Sena do Boquciriio, 
the northern extremity of the Scrro, de A smiths. The blocks, 
separated by low ground, where the drainage passes, were well 
defined by the cloud-shadows, and faced the river like dill's 
fronting the ocean. Near the summit urr long white lines of per¬ 
pendicular wall, regular ns if fortifications had been thrown up hv 
the Titans* below them the reddish-brown ramp, apparently 
clothed with dwarf bush, slopes at the usual angle. '1 he material 
is llacoiumitr, based, according to M. llalield, on granite or 
gneiss (schistose granite). 

At the Iioqueirao Grande, or Great Gap, between the bluffs, the 
river again bends to the north-east, anil a little below*, off the 
Fazenda da Praia, there is n bad rock in mid-stream. Presently 
we passed on the left C'arauii, the large white house and 
tiled out-houses of the old “ llrigndor Militsio.” A “ bull’s eye " 
gh.ied hercch at 11 s limn the east, and an Afncau rain-sun had 
warned us to bo prudent. We made last to the north of a Cornu, 
called Him do 1 lento Pircs, from some huts 011 the left hank; 
and here we, found n large lairca moored 111 expectation of the 
" temporal.” This squall did not come 011 till dark; en revanche 
it lasted through the night. * 

October 14.—We proceeded cautiously down the channel, w*hieh 
is here shallow and bristling with crags. The valley iH watered 
on the east hy the Scrrn do Buqueir&osmlio, a prolongation of the 
Iioqueirao, and on the summit there is a “ tabolciro alto,” with 
fine fertile lands. At 11 a.m. we landed near the Serrote do Velho, 

* M Ilnlfebl wntes tin* wool Cornu something to nay about this moot important 

Tn Titfijr, howuver, it it> C.uiiuA anil Cnnuia- genun, whnu orlihlo Inut gives npintu anil 
la; hence comiiital to Coma, Cantata, vinegar, anil whose fibre, valued for ham- 
Camgnatn, Uravatfi (in tho Hay of A 10 de mock* and nets, in current aa coin in jMrtn 
Jeneuo), end (Hramelia) to Karatan hy the of tip Binul. 
hutanibt. In a futnre volume I shall have • 
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the most southerly of three trunnion-shaped buttresses, wliicli 
we hud seen from early dawn looking blue mid small. The nar¬ 
row bulge supported a few* pauper huts and bore poor bush upon 
a red clay, too ferruginous to be fertile without lime. Crossing 
a foul harkwnter behind the settlementwc* ascended the hill-slope; 
it is scattered over with red ltaeoluimte, cut and cloven by quartz 
veins, mid with magnetic iron, the hardest possible a outings, 
black mid amorphous. As fuel lien 1 abounds, and transport 
us well as water-power ar« at hand, it may soino day prove 
^iluuble. 

From the bill top we had a good view* of the river, which here 
narrows, and the gut is rendered dangerous by snags, shoals, mid 
a large, central rock. Here again M. llalfeld would control the 
stream by fascines—a hopeless task. AVe crossed to the lelt 
b tnk a stony floor remarkably rich in shells (No. U), which are 
now* common on the liver, and which will extend to the Great 
Hapids; those lung upon the sand-hunks were empty, mid the 
animal seems to prefer shallow water near the edges. The storm 
had now worked round to the south, and the scene looked 
"uglv" us the mouth of the Gaboon lliver before a tornado. 
The sky was hung with purple black, wlute-grey cottony mists 
lay upon the earth, ami the water gleamed w*ith n sickly yellow. 
Two men were placed at the helm, and presently the tierce 
“rebojos"* were down upon ns, driving on the “Eliza” with 
fuiious sliced, mid tearing to pieces the surface of the stream. 
AVe were compelled to paddle ncross—always a risky process, as 
“ brnaehing-to " swamps the raft; tufts of shrub emerging from 
the water showed where a Coroa had lately been. A Jiiow-shaped 
npple to the right hand denoted the bunk upon which we 
grounded ; all sprang into the w'uter till the “ Eliza,” vigorously 
pushed mid shoved, sloped over to the safe side. At the bottom 
of the reach which runs from south to north, w*c lind seen 
“ Itemanso ;” the site is a wave of ground gradually sinking to 
tho deep still waterf which gave the place a name; from afar the 
appearance is striking, hut a nearer prospect shows little to 
admire. 

A single’barca was being built upon the elay bank, where 

* Tlic Rolmjn in a gale like the Fampcio + At tho turns when I jmbsoiI it the 

further Minth, in the plm.il it m njnony- “rcm&nsn " in finnt of tho tonn luid be- 
moue with refegu, raftiloe, gnfctn come a strong stream. 
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several cruft lav decaying. The Villa do llcmnusn, which till 
eight years ago was uii Arraial or village, extends along stream 
from north to south. The houses straggle down towards the 
water, and the suburbs wander over the higher land. Tt is fronted 
hv a large flat island, and below it the channel is narrowed by 
sand-bars and shoals. To the west, a lumpy blue lise projects 
from the dividing ridge between the valleys of the Silo Francisco 
and the Paramihyha, * while dowu-sti cam are tin 1 Motto do Marco 
and the picturesque Scrra do Sohrado, whose eiookcd cones, 
quoins, and plateaux form an outline like a crested sea riudiing 
to the north-west. 


The houses of the new' Villa nuiv number 300, and manv of 
them show' a water-mark two feet high. The 1 rains had deposited 
big ]Middles in every street, mid the damp heat reminded me of 
Zanzibar. A ragged squaie to the north still bore the platform 
of poles erected to hail the return of Julv 2nd—the Provincial 
Independence Day. There is another open space to the south, and 
the Chapel of N a S a do Rosario, which appeared so grand in the 
oiling, was n lmhl little chapel, w ith its ruined sacristy to the 
north. 


The people number about 1500, more or less. Here men are 
so iucurious that after living thirty years in a hamlet of fifty 
houses they have noicr taken the trouble to count loofs or noses. 
AVe met with, however, some signs of animation; the tailor was 
at work, and beer—everywhere the test of eivih/ation—was for 
sale in the shops. Salinas and good breeding grounds f lie oil 
both sides of the stream. The popular eomplexion, however, 
hIiowk sigiiaof diiscrutiu, mid u French “ Commis-voyageur,’’ col¬ 
lecting the debts of his Hainan employers, complained of fever, 
mid declared that life at licimiuso is “ heute roth morgen 
todt.” The “ enrandeiros ’’ have given Home dietetic ideas, 
and have taught the sick to use bitters rather than sweets. 
Iiieut.-Col. >7ose Ciriuo dc Souza, who acknowledged by a visit 
my introductory letter, was astonished to sec M. Davidson 
devouring sugar, more Americano, after suffering severely from 


ague. 

At 4 p.m. we set out, and having run a league down-stream, w'c 


* Tho ridge cannot lie of importance, on + Wc hen canght the fint carmpato- 
lt does not produce any lmt tho aualicfit tick unco leaving UiulnL 
influent* 
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anchored at a Coroa opposite the* Kerra do tfubrndo. Here we 
seemed likely to rue the night of 

Mali culicus rana-.|UO paliifllrcH , 


and, in addition to the glints, the mosquitos, which during the 
day lmd comfortably housed themselves under Hu* inviting and in 
the nooks of the ajojo, began to sing and sting. The bitter, how¬ 
ever, after a few lumutes rose and departed ; only n few unusually 
pertinacious passed with us the night. Presently, as the sun 
disappeared, hosts of largo ruddy hats (noetihonesl wheeled with 
llieir jerking iliglit, mu! skimmed, llu* surface of the stream. The 
thermometer speedily fell to G8°—70° (K.l, mid the high wind 
combined with the saturated atmosphere made us treinhlo with 
cold. At the same time it effectually silenced the frog concert. 

Oft. In.—Tins furious weather is, thee snv, the effect of the 

full moon, mid the wind slums no sigu of \\carmess. On the 

right banka block of mountains rise suddenly fiom the “Hmx- 

ada," or plain, and prolongs itself down the stream. To tho left 

is the sihrupl Sohrado, with cones and outliers. The upper parts 

were brown, and the lower skirts weie already turning green; the 

hasty drainage probably causes this exceptional phenomenon. 

31. Jlalfcld makes the material "Itaeoluiiute with hvdnite of iron 

■ 


and pyrites," the sign of auriferous formation. 


luinu 1 is 


deiived from a feature which will he. common further on, a full 


pile of white stone, cincigiugfrum the Imsli, and not unlike n two- 
storied house. As we approached (7‘25 a.m.) the low and sandy 
Him da Tnpcra (do Muniz) nu “ollio de hoi” diove us across the 
w’lives, which swe])t over the raft platform, and in a Jew minutes 
w'C found shelter among*,t the shallows to the lelt. Hen* we 
passed the day, imprisoned by the north-east wind. Happily I 
had with me a lew pocket classics, the woe of my youth, the 
neglect of my manhood, and the delight of my old age, and with 
Ilafiz and C'amocus, Horace and Martial, occupation was never 
wanting. 

lh' 3 'ond Hcmmiso the channel bends round directly to the cast, 
and runs in long reaches, with more or less of northing, lmt 
seldom trending towards the west. The wet weather will now 
cease; the rainy season will break in mid-November, and last 
only four mouths; and the show'ers, which in other parts begin 
and end the true rains, are often absent. The skies will be dear 
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ultramarine, mul tlio evaporation excessive; book-covers will 
again purl up, mid 111 k will dry in the poll. The sensation was tit 
litHt that of n St. Martin’s summer,' mid, though we had been 
threatened with all manner of sufferings from the sun, 1 judged 
the climate to be very healthy. On the other hand we are enter¬ 
ing a funnel, a fine conductor of wind, and bairns sometimes tube 
fifteen da\s to cover (lie 10H miles I between this and Jonzciro. 

a 

The gale will sometimes last even through the night, nml I find 
in my journal that eveyy day’s Trade is worse than the day befoie. 
The draught increases because tin 1 land becomes more sandy, and 
there are frequent tracts of rich Jncfiiingn. Below llemanso also 
we miss upon the (Won the dinmnntine “fomin^i'io,” and this 
suggests that sometimes the supply of the upper bed is not washed 
from a great distance. Of tin* granite and carbouute of lime L 
will speak when we reach their limits. 

<)(t. 1G.--Despite the head wind we set out at dawn. Passing 
the llha Grande do Znbcle, a monster of an island, we saw m the 
stream lumps of whitish rock, which proied to be pure limestone. + 
After two horn's we were driven to take refuge on the right hank. 
Here the land is inundated, nnd the short manioc must be taken 
up before the floods. The plots were defended against cattle with 
a wealth of timber. The marshy soil produces the largest and 
spiniest 11 Tucums;" the stems were at least thirty feet high, 
double the normal si/e, and the thorns were strong enough to 
pierce a cow's hide. This Palm (Astrncnryum tncum)§ is so unlike 
a palm that Kcllow would not admit it into the family, and at first 
sight the stranger feels disposed to agree with him. It is found 
growing upon the seaboard, and extending to altitudes of 1000 


* Tin* pilutn, indeed, railed it tlie 1 ge¬ 
ranium," which lncakh the rainy mmsoii 
almnt ltacnilici nr January In IVm it 
happent* ahont Clnihtmiih. hcncc it in 
nillnl " Kl Venuin duKifin"—the Hiinmirt 
ol the Kalw The H]uiiiiiu iIh, lie it re- 
inarkeil, me fai inmc poetical in thunght 
nntl feeling than tlie Portuguese; it in the 
Amli i (mi the Unman On the other hand, 
tlio PortugucM! have pnulm cd fiu luttei 
poetd than tlie S]emiiili 

t The pilots who, I him' Mid, always 
exaggerate distance, make 40 mhtcoil nt 
3H Joaguca from Hemanao to Joarcuo, nnd 
18 inatead of 16 to Sen to 84. 

t M. Ilalfdd (Relatorio, p. 117) calls 
them “ Uocluw Vivas," whatever that may 


ntt an 

it This in the Tniii'iniii of F Y\ch il’Ev- 
lenx 11 ill 3) It is mentioned liy 1 'imi 
and Manor l Kciienu daC.iiu.ira (Drsrnp- 
^mu tu.ua ila Ciuiinirn dm. Illierw*) Ar- 
i in In (Cent I'lnnt Fein )h.u.apiioi opimnn 
ot the hliro, nnd hu Ursrnptnui him liern 
nnnlyHcil l*y Knstrr (Ap]iemli\, vol n) 
John Mawe attempted it, and wan duly 
i i itii im*i 1 liy Pimte Max 0 118) Ju the 
Compendia da Lingua lhaailica, hj F It. C. 
de Faiia (Paid, Hantca. c Filhna, 1858), we 
hnil that the Tupyi. called tlie truit oi the 
Tiicuin, "Turnnia, Mr ilatoa (i. 124) 
wnteh Turamd, and tlie Fciuvians rail 
it " Chain liim" 
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feet, where it prefers shady ground. Usually tlic “frole palmier" 

is from twelve to sixteen feet in height and live to six inches in 

diameter. The hard black nut produces nil edible almond ; the 

libre is drawn by folding the foliolc and pulling out the nervatiuv 

of tile parenchyma. w itli a peculiar knock. The novice who 

ignores the twist is sure to break the leaf before the threads are 

drawn out linked, and a practised hand makes only oue-eighth of 

a pound per diem. The practice is, doubtless, deuved from the 

“ Indians," who make their bow-strings of “ tucuni” libre, cotton, 

or Hroinelia-bast. Mncciation was tried and tailed, as the leaf 

decayed at the end of a week. On the llia/ilian seaboard Tueum 

thread is used lor iislimg-uets, and bales of tin* greenish .yarn pass 

as money, with the average value of 2$000 per pound. On the 

Han Francisco River the Tueum is also valued hv seine-iiiakers. 

■ 

'Die leaves wlnn young make good units and baskets, and wlaui 

old, thatch. We cut down many of these prickly palms for 

walking-sticks. Thev are strong, licit v\, and clastic, polishing to 

a tine dink colour, like those of the Ihejahliba palms (Astroca- 

niim Ami). 

■ ■ 

Here we struck upon and followed a cattle path leading west. 
The surface was sandy, with platforms of slabs or lumps, compact 
01 scattered, of caibonate of lime, almost marble, le.nly to make 
a shell road. Nothing could be liner than tlic soil, which 111 
places was Hooded by the late rains. We were charmed by the 
vegetation. The " Inga” Mimosa was hanging itself about with 
soft white halls, whilst the Jufi (Zizyphits) and the Favelleiro in 
hud gave out the most guileful odour. The 1’uo I’ereica* (a Cas- 
suvia) ln»ro apple-hke tlowers; it gives wax; the bark is used for 
fevers; mid an extract of it kills, like mercury, the “ bernes" that 
appear in the wounds of eattle. The leguminous “ Ptlo de Collier" 
(Spoon-tree), n eougeuer of the far-famed “ Hrazil-wood,” turns 
up its liolly-like leaves, as the frizzly fowl does its feathers. The 
Convolvulus displays especial beauties, and the species of Big- 
nonia(?) know’ll by the genend term "Aouita Cavallo," or “ Switch 
horse," oveiTim the trees, forming splendid canopies with delicious 
perfume. One bears trumpet blossoms of the finest mauve colour, 
and the other, silver-gold with leek-green leaves, is a delight to 
the eye. Wc shall otten see them down-stream. Many of the 


* Ui I'lluuu it s lueutiumd lijr the Hj stem 
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growths luul n spicy odour. The (.‘actus was everywhere 1 , from 
the Turk's Fez to the tall Chandelier, nor were the Bromelias less 
in force. The aloe-formed species (Vellozia Aloifolia) was patting 
forth long spikes of deep-pink flower, tipped with purple and light 
blue. Another, called by the general term Cur ana (Bromcliu 
vnriegata), lind whitish-green transversal rings upon the dark- 
given surface, and a terminal spur, sharp as a scorpion’s sting, 
which reminded me of the “ Ilig” of Sonmli-land. This specie s 
produces the best whit fibre for hammocks, and it is stronger 
when not macerated m water. 

Presently we reached Hie base of the “ Semite do Tombador.” 
Tt is a detached buttress, now a common feature, and, from 
different points of rtew, it appears circulai, pyramidal, or cunei¬ 
form; it looks higher than it is for want of comparison. The 
material is magnetic iron, * of a Inch traces art 1 found in the 
clay of the river hank : and it is hnsctl upon limestone, its 
natural flux. The ore was almost pine, and large fragments 
might have served as anvils; it broke into rhomboids, glittering 
with fiuclv diffused mica, and it was h.iudcd with the whitest 
quartz, and here and there faced with a paste of pudding stone. 
The needle wns so much affected l»y it, that we were compelled 
to take the sun for our guide. Hock crystal, the “flower of 
silver," wns scattered about, and quartz Beamed w illi black mic a 
glittered like, galena. 

A sharp lidge, striking east and west, created the lull, which 
may he 250 feet high; the northern flunk is precipitous, but it 
is easily ascended from the south and from the south-east. 
The Minin;-as and thorny trees become rare as we ascend, and 
presently disappear, the Bromelia dwindles to three or four 
inches in length, without, however, any abatement of its inju¬ 
rious thorns; the cylindrical cactus is mostly in decay, and from 
the irregular cleavage of the hill-top, the Mncaiubira raises its 
tall flower spikes waving in tlic air. lguunas and lizards, real 
salamanders for Rim-heat, lind here made their homes. We 
passed the earths of the little Mocd coney, and bleached shells 
(No. 4), rare below', above common. At this season, unfortu¬ 
nately, all are dead, and the young race will not appear till the 
rains set in. A pair of fine peail-grcy hawks, with white wuist- 


* Fc.io Oliginto, M. ILilfalil (Bel p 11 S' 
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cunts (Fnlfo plumbous ?), screamed at us, hovered over our heads, 
and seemed prepared to do battle: probably the nest was near. 
These birds have a rapid Hit*lit, and are Haiti to be good 
hunters. 

From the summit we had a "view which disclosed at first {•lance 
the {*i{*mitit- scale of the denudation. f The \ellmv stream flowed 
m a broad hand at our feet, through a plain subject to Hoods, 
imd with a minimum breadth of six leagues. It was buttressed 
by .1 number of deceptive cones, like that upon which we stood; 
some grey-colimml with limestone, others dark with oligiste, and 
then* superior hardness had preserved them fiom the common 
destruction. Until sides of the valley were highlands f to the; 
north the fonns were less regular, and the softer jioitions had 
been worn awaj. On the south appeared three long terraces 
tuning into seveial bays; below the horizontal surfaces of the 
upper heights long white lines of perpendicular wall, like sen 
cliffs, capped their slopes, regular as if laid out by the hand. 

Descending the bill, we found the wind breaking the current 
into baeknatd-ioiling yellow yeast. Occasionally taking shelter 
under a dirao of four posts with fascined top, we collected the 
zebra'll snail-sliells scattered n\er the fields. They were met 
with chiefly 111 the j\laniba,I the dwarf manioc, which ripens m 
six or seven mouths. At 2'I)0 we emhaiked, lint shortly after- 
waids an opalescent “ (>lho de hoi," crowning a tliui eolumu of 
rain which was falling in little sheets all around, drove us to an 
anchorage under “As Queimadiis.” Here the hank, twenty-two 
feet high, is cut info hroiul steps by tin 1 lloods which spread two 
miles into the couutn. The people attribute the extensive 
caving in J of the side, where, by-thc-bye, the river forms a gut, 
to the gambols of (he monster 11 Hinhocao" in the days that were. 
No one, however, would nflirm that ho hail seen the “ Worm." 

The little settlement contains about Jil'ty thatched hilts, the 
people fish, breed cattle, sheep, and long-legged pigs, cultivate 


* “They remimlul mi* of Mi. UiW 
linn ■ i]*tmu of ILiL^ttippcil Ini!*, lit'tw.'cii 
Sant >11111 mill r.ir. 1 , in the luunnr jNirt Af 
the rallc} near Ahm-uua, using HU>> tout 
above the piiwont In el of tint Ammons ” 
f Funnily "Manilxi," or " M.imva," m 
tlic at ilk of maiiiiM', tin* mot ih "inaii- 
iliora,” tlie pure ih “ in luiimcia," ami tlia 
loaves am " mini«nlu ” The lattci is pm- 


lmlily tlie " in.vuu.nlKi " a Inch (tuiluer 
applies to a laige speeiCH of tin* Jatmplia 
TTio rant was tlie stuff 1 of lift* to tin* llia- 
nli.ui " ImluiiH." mil tbit civilise*! nuo 
Ins nihi’uLel tram them .in immense tci- 
nuiinlngv ilcHcnptna of the plant a vo¬ 
lume illicit c.wiy lie AUcil with it 
$ " Dcsuoinnamenbi ” M Hulfelil (Bel. 
p IlUj also hi-u.l Ihi» h*g*vil. 
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maize and manioc, nud send to Rcinnuso fruits, oranges, and 
limes, grown upon tlio otlier bank. Despite the sunset of purest 
yellow gold, the liigli east wind blew all night, and lowered the 
mercury to shivering point, C8° (¥.). The repose was not com¬ 
fortable, the tender-canoe bumped unceasingly against the “ Eliza,” 
and the latter rocked like that great ship which ndmitted the cow 
into the ladies' cabin; the village drunkard periodically visited us, 
asking for tire till the small hours, and the dog Negrn received 
linn with furious barkings. 

Oft. 17.—A fine skv and heat-promising sun were perfect con¬ 
ditions for a gale. AYe passed on the light bank the Fazenda do 
Monteiro, a clearing with tiled huts. Jicliiud it is the Morro do 
Moutciro; it is a cone seen fiom the west, from the east a saddle¬ 
back with smaller adjunct; the colour is grey, and we lucked up 
only sandstone and ferruginous quoit/. .Viler tluee hours of vain 
struggling, we anchored at Tralnras on the southern bank; here 
also is a Morro, which vadded Itacolumitc and quaitz.* On the 
opposite side, the Xerra do Pico with the conical Morro do Chifie 
form n segment of an air, whose hollow is to the stream. It is a 
low' mass with “ llancs tourmentes" and cups which, due to 
weathering, suggest parasitic ciaters ; a large vpoeira flows past 
its southern base. 

Resuming our task in the afternoon, we were soon driven to 
the Fazenda do Oliveira, six leagues from Xento Se. The place 
swarmed with liegrolmgs and puiiltiv, amongst which weir a 
tame Jacii (Penelope) and a peacock, which surpnsed us with 
its melancholy ciy. A tine lilt pig (capado) was ottered lbr 
10$000. The proprietor, Lieut.-Col. Automo Martins, stalked 
about the premises, but did not address us as w*c brought no 
introductory letter; had lie been a Paulista or a Minciro, we 
should have seen moie of the inside, less of the outside, of lus 
house. 

October 18.—An awful stillness at dawn was a had sign. 
The river luid grcutly fallen during the night; we grounded 
heavily at the outset, and wc had Lordly turned tliu point when 
the cuttingly cold east-wind set in, and drove us ashore, whilst 
the deep blue cloud-bunk threatened to keep us "in quod." 
All our attempts to break prison were unavailing till the after- 


* Here M llrilfeM finiiul \eiu> »f fliluutc awl innteh. 
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lioDii, when tin* iniToasrd heat produced Hows shifting; to the 
south. Wo passed flit* thatched lints, with here mid then* n 
lilrd house, ealleil “Ah Amis " mid “ dos Campinas,’’* backed 
l»y wines of wlnle sand. Alter unliving iiu* lioiirs to coier 
min* miles, we were driven to tlie right limik, near the Povoiieao 
d.i IA swamp heliind it swunns with watei-lowl, mid 
on the northern 01 opposite hunk is u little stream, the Ihiira dun 

JlilllH. I 

()rlubi , r lil. -This d.n’s went her lefleelod that of M'steidav. 
We set out al » V.M., mid were soon foreod to lm up under the 
shelter of n Colon. On the northern hunk, rising Irom rhoeolnte- 
eolomed bush, whs n while-capped dome with a bold ridgev head, 
mid further to the east, the 1 ’ieo de S.iulnrem, 11 sharp little 
rone. Hole the rrew sold pint of their stork to a stout \oimg 
lellow', the iiimii of whose dress consisted of a hit of leather, 
lie ran alwms cat'di fish and sell it when emight, and he 
piofessed the pioioimdest indifference foi amlliing hut straw' hats 
and sweetmeats. The sands supplied us w'ltli an abundant eol- 
leilion ot live and dead shells (\o. It). 

Vt I'lO i\m., will'll the lieirest gusts had blown theinsehes out, 
we again began to wind between the island, sandbanks, and 
shoals, which rendered steering a difficult task. The vight hank, 
populous with \illages and farms, was wiy lirli laud, canoes 
weie fastened to tile bearli, and piles of wood, rut and squared, 
stood ready for sale. Here the stieani was ovcihuug with a 
shrill), whose hoinelv form we had lmt Intelv leniarked. The 
people rail it Mangiu (here Hibiscus); it is, how cut, ii dwarf 
willow, which grows 111 beds, mid supplies stronghold supple 
withes. The leioes mo spiny at the edges, somewhat like the 
lmllv, but hv no means so well armed; the rest of the shrub 
reminded me of the Ania/ommi Sali\ iriiniholdtiaim (Willd.), 
accord mg to Mr. Spence J the only species of true willow known in 
the hot eijuatonnl plains. < 

As we advanced the rner showed a clear ehmmel, and we 

* “ C.ii.ipinn" in the Lim;ni IIpi.iI is "J (Jouni.il ]i f»o, K liemi Ah' , 10I 
tianslatf-il C.iiiniileii'i, it is |iAsmIiI> .ip \\x\i ot lHnii ) Mi Dainlsuii icinukcil 
“ Indian ” i'nuii]itioii nl the Lit lit wind ; th.il uwi>tliuit' o< tlioinj in Ihi’so lands, 

Imli it ih impuLu in Minn* Uciat-s iiiul on i , \i , ii tlio willow I ilnl mil ni'Klert to 
llio SSn Piiiiu'iHii lullist s|Hvuiu‘im nl this miimis hlnuh 

1 Alw w iitli*n Hans ami Inlnuliai uiilniliinalcly Lhrj were lnd. 
llan in Tnin means a shell gi-noiall} 

Mil II t i 
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passed on the* ri^lit bunk the barras nr moutlis of two streams, 
“(In Ypoeirn," mid do Souto So.”* The fonncr drams a 


lagoon to the west-south-west, 
southern highlands. At i r.M., 
over nine miles, we came to nil 
So. 

* In All Kutli Johnston's nuii we 
hnil Im'Iow Souto SO tin* mouth ol n lull" 
ilottcil hue, tin* " R iltk Salih e, ' wrJin li, 
with a 1*0111 sq of Hum H"i Iim^iics, iliatn. 
tho wcsti-i ii i iiiintci ■»|n|n*s ii| tin* “Soim 
( 'li.i|> ul.i Hi,1111.1111 in.i " Tin* ]n*h|i]i* ,i miioiI 
me tint tin* stiivnii tillin'; ill iilm*i Si iiln 


and the latter is fed hv the 

■ 

nftcr again wasting the hours 
anchorage—the Porto de Sento 

SO is iif n*ij lumlfil I'xtiMil , ami, ai* will 
Iil* seen, llii* iti.ii hn iln Siilitic entms Hip 
111.11 II !Utl‘l\ l low* .ill'llC JlhUPIIIi Ill'll* 
tlu* mtliipiits nio.itI\ iliiiiimsh hi niiinU‘i 
.uni lili|nii t uni* the ll.iiihiiii! i.iiihi*-. 
ii|'|'iii.ii h the iiii i i.ilhi, ainl ii mill it n*iy 
■lllii li'lit limn tin* Infill I sin ail 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


FROM Till! VILLA DK SENTO Sfi TO TUTS CArHOWR V DO 
SOHRADINIIO AND THE VILLA DO JOAZE1RO. 

Ninth Ti: mksst is' Llacm'eh 

Sl.NTO His DEM'RIHCD — I VIMI.LNCi: OH PEOPLE—TIIK PORTO—THE WOMEN — 
LONG 1MJLA1H IIV WINIIH - IMiIirrY CIIUNTUN —1 ILLAOll KKAH 'IHE JI.IIA 
DU H\>TA ANNA— W II AI IACK THE C VCllnlHIiA HO MUIHAIHNIIO, THE 
L'llW' HUE\K AITHIt 720 MILE** — OUtt LITE ON ntU lUVEK —PltECAl THINS 
Foil HE\nil HI \I'II THE VILI.A 1)0 JOAAHIII0 

O prnspooto, quo m oIIiom unelata 
Na void lira diw ni wires fionilonu, 

Fax qne u oito ho ohchw a mou aviso 
Do cror qne lorn hum dia O Paramo 

(lira 7, ".I 


Tin*. 11 Porto do Sento So” * consists of fishermen's lints in a 
row, separated by a lull wooden cross; a few of the tenements 
lire tiled, most of them nre thatched, mid the wnlls slum n water¬ 
mark three feel high. All lutvc sinnll compounds grown with 
shrubs, especiiilly the Castor-plant. The soil is white mid sandy, 
and tlie floods penetrate deep into the Lind. It is diflieult to 
understand why the first dwellers did not prefer the opposite 
bank, where, a few ymds higher up, tlm channel is clean, und 
there are two undulations which the waters can never reneh. We 
walked to the Villa dc Sento Se, about a mile (1550 yards) to the 
south-west. The poor dry plain, now course \ ellow sand, 
becomes during tlin rains a stream bed: we saw the weeds of the 
last floods adhering to the shrub stems. It was spiinkled with 


# M Millivctplcog Diet )h.iHgramm.iti- 
runl iuiiI lmnscimctl the wind to “ S.int.1 So," 
«liidi biw Im’pii adopted liy Mr Ruth John- 
fiLin M Ifaltuld, fnllnwniKlhrpwnnneia- 
tinu, i ntCH it mdiffcionlly Huitnrf, Sent nr6, 
Cun fori, in the Map Spain S6 There me 


luanj Mi'uilm iianiM on thro part of tlio 
HtiiNim, on Uinfe and Fiepe^o (lieloic 
noticed) Sento So, like Salmi it, wiw tin 
muno of on Indian Cacique to whom the 
l.unU lielnn^pd, anil I hare followed tho 
spelling uilopteil bv the Sento So family 
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the Canuihuhii palm, which seems to delight in these situntions of 
extreme wet mid excessive nridity. On the left of the path was a 
lilt of wilt it which, with its neat border of trees and its central 
islet, looked artificial; the silent spoon-bill paced nwny in his 
dclientc rosy coat, nnd the noisy harlequin plover fled screaming 
ns we approached. 

The Villa is ut the margin of this " dry swamp;" to the south 
nml west the horizon is fringed with ('arnahiilms, showing the 
coursu of the stream. About half u league behind it are two 
lumpy lulls gushed into red mid .grey quarries, anil lined nnd 
patched with white quartz and sandstone. Here they form cliffs 
nnd walls, there they arc detached buttresses ; the general colour 
is that of the sunburnt flat, and they seem to reek with heat. 
TliisSeirn do Mulungfi 1 is, apparently, an offset from the Semi 
do lirejo, which up-sticnm showed its white cliff-walls, and which 
now' bends from south-west to north-west. The material is 
granite piercing tliiough the sandstones and secondary forma¬ 
tions,* we are fast desi ending to the rock-floor, the core of the 
land, nnd w*e begin to know without being told that we must be 
approaching a succession of linpids. 

The entrance to the Villa was via the pnsou, a tiled roof, lath 
and plaster walls (psio a pique), and lion bauds nailed to a 
window' frame. Opposite it stood the Chinch of S. Jose, remark¬ 
able only for its excellent bucks, and for the “ Cnulnrut" quurt- 
zosc granite, with spots of black mica m the blue-grey matrix ; I 
with the exception of the wandering block shown to us at the 
Brejo do Solgado, it is the first upon which we have lighted 
since we lcfUtlic coast ranges, lienee it will extend at intervals 
all down the Kao Francisco. 

By the side of the church, facing north-west, and raised above 
the floods, are half a dozen tiled and whitc-wnslicd houses; 
behind is a scatter of palm-tlititchcd huts, and the only neat 
tenement is that of the Vigano. The travelled “Meiiino" bit¬ 
terly Rcoffcd ut tins attempt nt a Villa, where wc found fresh 
meat and rum, hut could not buy even the pepper of the country. 

* Muhmg& (prolulih an Afm.in wo Iiiih cuteusl 
in the name of a thorny leguminous t re + M. ILUfeld (Hel 124) calls the rack 
with henna of a lively ml nnd lil.ub lkn “ancim-gnuutc," and durlarea that he 
(bat much larger than) tbw of lire* Al in. fminil in it pyrites which may prove aun- 
preratoiiua Thqy arc ninahrd anil .ippl cd fetoua 
to tho woundiiof animola when the “hichn" 
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Signs of u smithy appeared upon the ground, + but no symptoms 
of an oven ; here they prefer the I*iio de Milho, tin uulcuvened 
“ Seven days' bread, ” of maize-flour kneaded with boiling water. 
Other favourite dishes arc “ iitioffa,” 01 “pass6ca,” pounded meat 
mixed with iarinhu, fubd, or even bananas. 

The life of these country places has a barbarous uniformity. 
The people say of the country “ e miiito atrasado," and they 
show in their proper persons all the reason of the atruso. It is 
every man's object to do as little as he can, and he limits his 
utmost industry to the labours of the smallest Fazenda. These 
idlers rise late and breakfast early, pel haps with a sweet potuto 
and a cup of the inevitable coffee; sometimes there is a table, 
often a mat is spread upon the floor, but there is always a cloth. 
It is then time “ ku amkia," as tin 1 Sawalulis say, to “ drop iu ” 
upon neighbours, anil to slay time with the smallest of small 
talk. The hot liouis are spcnL in the hammock, swinging, 
dozing, smoking, and eating melons. Dinner is at 2 p.m., a 
mote substantial matter of lisli, or meat, and manioc with vege¬ 
table's at times, and everywhere, save at Seuto Se, with pepper- 
sauce. Collee and tobacco seive to shorten the long tedious 
hours, and the evening is devoted to a gentle stroll, or to " toniur 
a fresca," that is, sitting in a shady spot to wimlwaid of the 
house and receiving visits. Supper ushers iu the night-fall, and 
on every possible occasion the soug and drum, the dance and 
dram are prolonged till near daybreak. Thus they lose energy, 
they lose memory, they cannot persuade themselves to undeitake 
anything, and all exertion seems absolutely impossible to them. 
At Seuto Se the citizens languidly talk of a canal which is to be 
brought from the Uio de Siio Francisco at an expense of £1680. 
But no one dreams of doing anything beiond talking. “ Govern¬ 
ment" must do everything for them, they will do nothing for 
themselves. After a day or two's halt in these liot-beds of indo¬ 
lence, 1 begin to feel like one of those who are raised there. 
Upturning to the Porto‘we amused ourselves with prospecting 
the people. We heard of tw r o elders who could give iufonnation, 
both liow'ever were absent, mul the nearest approach to manhood 
in the place was a youth In a suit of brawn holliiiul and a wide¬ 
awake of tiger-cat skin. We limited up, however, an intelligent 

* The mm, we wuo tokl, is In might from the neighlmiuing ftuenda de Sento Ri 
of Jofto Nunes, upon the strain of that name 
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old Morndorn (liuhitnntcss) who did lior best to enlightcu uh. 
The washerwomen, officially relied while, worked mule to the 
waiat: the subsequent toilette was a shift that exposed at least 
one shoulder, mid displaced the outlines more than enough, a 
skirt and a bright cotton shawl often thrown over the head. The 
feet were bare, but the hair, which was admirably thick and 
glossy, was puiled in the centre and combed out straight to below 
the ears, where it fell m u dense mass of short stiff ringlets, re¬ 
minding one of Nubia. Some women and many of the children 
had civet hair, a ,l Pope's head," a fluffy gloria standing out 
eight inches, like the “ mop" of a Somal, or a Papuan negro. 
One girl had taken for her pet a leaden-coloured, hairless dog,* 
whose naked skin had a cm ions effect when compared with the 
head of its mistress. The only trace of occupation was tho 
twanging of a Jango, or African music-how, which, in the hands 
of a hoy, produced a murmur which was not unpleasant. 

Before night a small fleet of Imrcas, which had been weather¬ 
bound, and which the little raft had beaten, came in racing, and 
regulating by horn and song the measured dip of their long 
sweeps. During the floods they can drop down from Uemanso 
to Joti/.eiro iu twenty-four hours, now they will have spent nine 
days. This is the last tnp of the 1 ear, and all are anxious to 
end it. Most ol‘ the luirens had w'omen on board in toilettes as 
simple as those ashore. The patriot on the other hand often 
wort 1 old clothes manifestly of Flench build, a sign that we are 
nearing civilisation. 

October 20.—We set out at 3 a.m., when the ha mis were all 
asleep; the thermometer Kliowred 7H n (F.), which encouraged us 
to expect Monnn^o, clouded nnd windless weather. We were not 
disappointed in n good working day. On the light, and lying 
from south-west to uui-th-enst, was the Serra da Cumieira, | 
shaped like a vast pent-roof; two days ago we haw distinctly its 
snowy-white cliff walls resembling “ Palisades ” of dolomite, 
and terminal ramps slightly concave. It is prolonged by the 
Morro do Frade, a similar formation, which tnkes its name from 
a single pike or orgnn-pipe standing out fiom the abrupt preci- 

* Punee Mux (1 319) infra ms na tliut H|ihuihIi Smith America, 
he nero ui a specimen of these Imlenim + Pi ran Gnine, a top or ndge-lieam, thus 

canines, which are now not uncommon at we Hay the Comb of a hill. The Cumieua 
Bahia lie rrfeiB to Humboldt (Anmchlen (II ILtlfold, |» 12fi, Comicuu) w apposed 
dm Natnr, p. 90), who mentions them in to the 11 Ciubroe " oi mfteie, whidi sup- 
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pice. The shapes of the mountaiiiH now (‘bailee to the plateaux 
mid quoins, the ledges, bluffs, mid up Lilted cliffs of a granitic 
country; these are probably rainilications from the primitive 
ranges nearer the const. The river ih of noble breadth, 4870 
feet, and its right bank about the Sitio da Gcquituiu * was plea¬ 
sant to look upon. Near the water-side, plentiful us Hibiscus 
on the higher stream, rose in bushes of tender, velvety verdure, 
doited with decayed leaves of dull gold, tile large trumpet-shaped 
auid mauve-coloured flowers of the Sensitive Canudo, which, how¬ 
ever, with all its beauty serves only to poison cattle. On more 
elevated ground, and sprinkled with the Cainaliuba, were fields of 
the dwaif Mnnibu-inunioe mid hay, where ate their till unusually 
line horses and asses. The fences of the wnx-pului frond effec¬ 
tually keep out the destructive water-liog (('nprvarul and extend 
to the stream-brink, with passages here and there left open to 

the water. The countrvnian is evidently more 1 mdusti ions than 

■ • 

the townsman, and I was sin prised to see so many evidences of 
civilisation, wlicic all is supposed by llio de Janeiro to be a 
barren barbaiism. 

Since morning dawned we observed nut crops of link m mid¬ 
stream, and on both sides; they are probably limestone, which 
hi. 1 la Held calls “ Pcdras Vivas.” Near Knenihro is a deposit of 
calcareous mutter to a certain extent quarried. Kuitlicr down, 
where we landed for breakfast, the hank was red with iron and 
mottled with panics ; along the brink lay hits of calcareous tutf, 
water-washed into curious shapes, tliigh-lioues, knuckles, circles, 
bulges, and spinal processes. Nearly opposite us was the Itiaelio 
da (•anoa, said to flow' near u neli Salma ; hence probably the 
neighbouring eliapel, neatly tiled and wlutc-wushcil like a bride¬ 
cake, towards which parties of people in Sunday garb wen* pud¬ 
dling tlieir canoes. 

Tlie sun, neatly overhead, waxed hot, and it stung. Yet uudev 
the flimsy awning the heat tempered by tlie breeze never ex¬ 
ceeded 87° (F.), and on shore WO’ (I’M. At 2 r.w. we suw T on 
Hu* left bank the Casa Nova, a large white and tiled house near 
the left jaw of its “ riueho.” + It wus fronted by a long sandbar, 

port the " iipjiH*" nr thin longitudinal Peinumhiirn, ninnmg about twenty league* 
ntui* under the tilw from the girat ovei, marly duo wat to 

* 11 Ilalfeld wntcsUiqultnia, and tnuiM- the long dnuliiig singe between the Vnlleya 
latcNit (Hcl 121!) "puncntiihOtMtil.irDniHd]." of tUo Kfin Piauriw o and the Pai.inuhyla 
f A1 m>to Cm Kora Ur Keith John- Aa mil he neon, the lmnlior in in the 
ntnn plana the “ XL (Sam Nova,’’ whu-h ho 241 Hi, nut the 234th longue If. Unifold 
imkw . the tionlicr line between lfcdna and has laid it down uorieitlv 
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which the waters liud partially covered, mid a dwarf vegetation 
grew apparently from the depths. Below it the hank was green 
with tlie Hweet C'aipim C.ibclliido: * the Capim d'Agua ; the 
Tnqunril, a thin bamboo used for Ninull pipings and fireworks, 
and the Zo/o, or Sosd, a kind of Pistia, like the l 1 . stratiotes 
of the (Vntral Afnnm lakes. Tin* pebble-bunks and the siind- 
hars are grown with the Angari, also called >litrainatiua or .lu- 
rumatiiin, which springs up even when nearly covered with water; 
this stiff 1 and woody shrub, resembling a strong osier, will extend 
as far as the (heat Itupids. The wild (hiava (Ai'aipi) is familiar 
to us since the mid-course of the llio das Vellias. About sunset 
the Kilo h’lancisco was a grand spectacle, ot immense hicadth, 
smooth as oil, and lcflcctmg, like a steel ltiuror, liemen and 
earth. The t\picul formation now uppe.ired clearly de\eloped 
on both sides; we no longer see the mlc of lolling, rounded 
lulls and waves that characterise the Highlands ol the Jhiizil, 
yet there aie ridges that continue in main pints to be stone- 
faced and white-banded above. In front a distant block, the 
Serr.i do Caputl, showed behind it a dwarf rounded block which 
glittered like suow m a Swiss summer. Again, off the Fazenda 
do Mathias on the right bank, we sighted a low Semite, lumpy 
us a camel’s back. 

This day we had accomplished thirty-three miles in nine 
hours, an umisuul feat, and at sunset we ttiiehurcd near the left 
bunk above the llliu de Santa Anna. We picpuicd for pleasant 
repose, when the north-east came down upon us, nud swept the 
wavelets over what we called our deck; the only change was from 
bad to worst i ui worse, and i nr irrnti till nearly dawn. 

Oviuher 31.—The wind was “ dumiiiido,” as the pilots ex¬ 
pressed it, the stream again fell, and, despite the increased 
velocity of the current, we made no licndway. AVe theieforc 
anchored once more on the left hnnk, and went forth to “ hunt. ” 
provisions, which are now becoming scarce w'lth us. The margin 
showed scatters of granite and lune, with a strew of broken 
shells, and some good specimens of massive liiiiiiuated quails of 
the purest white. The surface of the river plain is sandy; anil 
the henvy rains lust but four months with two of light shou'ers; 
yet the soil, enriched by the calcareous matter below, supports 
flocks of sheep and goats. Here the convolvulus with fleshy 

' Thu lihcful giowth in nnkiiimn Ini tlio higher Htiunm it don you ite ntiue finm 
the roiiglinnu of the ntem and uf the under nurture of the lenf 
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leaves, mid pink trumpet-flower (Iponuca arcnosa), was a remi¬ 
niscence of tlie African coasts. We booh struck upon a lmsli- 
patli lending to a couple of lints, where good cotton was growing 
in a fenced field. Yet tlie people were in lags ; and rags, though 
we think little of them in Engltiud, here startle the eye: the 
women had not taken the trouble to weave the tiee wool nlmoKt 
within haiid-reaih of their doors. There was a (I min-garden of 
la\euder and geranium foi decorating the hair, hut no one had 
planted oranges or melons, Imiianas, or vegetables : not even nee 
was to he had. The country can produce all the wants of life— 
it hears nothing: the people should be well off—they are in 
tatters. 1 compared their state with those a few leagues higher 
up, aud can explain their iiifcrionti only by some dillicnlty of 
communication. 

Aft-cr walking 100 lards we crossed the inund'ited low land, 

and leached what mav be called the true coast. Here the rise 

■ 

was sticwcd with watcr-waslmd “ cascalho" and angular "gur- 
gulho " in regular lilies. 'Hie soil was drier than usual, and 
amongst the ('.ictaceie towered high the Alaudraruiu, or Mnudii- 
curu l<\ hrasihensis, 1’iso). It is a singular giowth, often thuty 
feet high with two nt diameter, aud the huge linihs, garnished 
with stiff thorns, stand holt upright. The w'ood is a bright 
yellow colour with longitudinal white streaks; it is excellent for 
loof-mftcrs (Caihros), and fuithcr down it makes the best pad¬ 
dles. The weight, howevei, rendeis it unwieldy, and the newly- 
cut wood falling into the water sinks like lead. 

Ju the evening—anything fora change’—wo dropped two miles 
down-stream to tlie Santa Anna village. Here it is proposed, 
during the dry season, to station the steamer which,*during the 
floods, will he at Joaxeuo, nine leagues distant. At present it 
is a lump of pnuper huts raised hut little above tin 1 hank, whose 
iron-stuitied and water-rolled pebbly beds accompany us some 
way down. For four patacas we engaged a pilot for 

tlie Rapids, called do Kobrmlmho or de Vidal Aflbnso.+ During 
the last 720 nnles we have seen nothuig but a wiml-ripple ; this 
is the portal of a newr region, and the river will offer ever-increas¬ 
ing difficulties,*culminating in an impossibility. We examined 

* Uiucom pay I fOOli, and when limt hiro than tlie Suhradn Ouucemiut, the 
nothing old name, "Vidal AIToiimi, " at pi went 

t "Hobiadinho" jh rotk-Uiulder, go- iunnd only in Imuks, 1 cannot oiler the 
ncially ci owning a hill, aud of enialior leant rnfoi niutinu 
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carefully tlic lav of tlie laud and stream. Ojqmsite Santa Amin 
ia tlie llliotc do Junco, a mere suiidstrip, hacked by the llliu do 
Junco, or de Santa Anna, an inhabited and cultivated island 
lieiu'h four miles long, by one and a half broad. The channel 
running from west to oust, trends at the end of the Santn Anna 
island to the south-east, and bleaks over scattered rocks tor 
about one league, rendering the whole of the right-linnd channel 
nnnuvignhle. On the left bank the Semis du Cachoeiru and do 
Sobrudo approach the stream with a lay from north-east to south¬ 
west. Upon the opposite side the Semite do Tatauliy spinning 
from the south-east eompletes the head of a broad arrow with 
tlie Serin da Cnsttiuheru * iiom the south-west. The latter lias 
a roof-ridge outline shghtlv hent m the middle, and lieur the 
stream projeets a white knob, the Sena do (’a pirn. The reefs 
are nothing but the subaqueous prolongations oi these aerial 
grnmtie lines. + 

Oct. 22.—Dos jute wind and sun, and “ solemn warnings,”—the 
people caution us against aeeidents, and L “ take blame,"—we 
flipped tlie julot Jacinto dose de Sou/a, and set out at 2 p.m. to 
attack tlie Cacboeira do Sobradmlio. 11 milling in hii liour down 
the smooth water to tlie north of tlie lllui de Santa Anna, we 
came to tlie bead of the lllia da Cuelioeira—a tlini strip of well- 
wooded island—about lbnr miles long, with a narrow channel 
between it and tlie left bank. Tlie mam stream, still ilow- 
ing oil the right, is broken by a number of lulty islets ; the 
jiilot declares tliai it would be suicide to attempt this gridiron 
of leefs trending from north-east to south-west, forming the 
Cuelioeira do diuico, and ending in tlie lieiee Ciicliueira de 
Tatauliy. % 

The navigable ChenaJ on the left is called the Bru^o da 
Caclioeim or do Sobradmlio; the upper mouth, 200 yards hroud, 
presently nairows to liulf Unit width, and the gcucrul trend is 
south-east, with shiftingK to the south and oust. Here the 
smooth water ends, mid the cun cut greatly increases, never, 
however, exceeding six miles an hom*. J The first obstacle was 

* M ITnlfeld calls it the *' Kcua du a]ipi one lung Jonmni, the Ingjicst puit of 
Rarcn do lleio " this range hernia to lie rapped l<j n Imiinet, 

t Behind thib Inond anew, and fowling, like the “ l'intai ” of Cluqim-Chiiinc 
u it weic, itn bluift, ik the Sena do Siditic J 0/ coni m: I mean at the tune when 
01 do JdnJato, which ichenilrie* in gentlo ne juRM'd it E\cu then tko mx nulcs ni.>y 
brown tamp and nppa white Mufl Uic to diminished to unavexugc of foui miles tin 
Bona da Camieun hclow Bento Rtf When houi. 
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a pyramid in mid stream, with a platform of rock “ cn cabuchon,” 
projecting from the left hunk. The material is a large-grained 
brown-grey granite, often iron-stained and veined witli quartz ; 
it lias large holes, in which the Halt-maker evaporates the saline 
water which he has obtained by straining the mould. 

Immediately below the pyramid, the canal is again split by two 
islets, the Ilhotas da t'aclioeira. The upper is ol low vegetation ; 
the lower supports trees;—and in these places the •loazmrn and 
the ’kilobit, the only growths of any importance, are nobly de¬ 
veloped by the exceedingly damp air. In 1857 the head of the 
second Llliota was cut oil hv the 1 current, which also washed away 
a slice of the* left shore proper, upon which were four houses. 
Unless arrested liy the granite, it will go still further, and*tlms 
Nature will lie her own engineer. The deal way leaves to the 
left the upper Ilhota, whose head is garnished with liunpy locks, 
and striker, as usual, the apex of a triangle: here two small 
breaks, passed within four minutes, make the waiter eddy and boil 
on both sides. The hugest stones are oil the right, where an 
islet is forming, and they might easily he renam'd by blasting. 

Below' the second Ilhota is the true (\tchocini do Kohmdiuho, 
denoted hi a Hue clump of “ Cupped " trees oil the long island to 
the light; tin' left hank show's houses and fences extending nil 
the wav down. This eluel obstruction is a wall built across 
stream, with a central breach* where the wilier bleaks in two 
places. Here barcas prefer eorclelling; tliev are assisted by the 
willing country people, who stand upon a low rock on the left 
side; hut accidents are hv no means liufrcquciit. I We turned 
stern on, and changmg paddles for poles, took, the wind being in 
our teeth, the left side of the breach. The gup between the two 
rock slabs, worn into pot-holes, and channelled by water, wus so 
luinow' that wu almost scraped sides. The sunken stones below 
this point were easily avoided. 

After two hours’ work we came to the Caclioeira do Bebedur, 

i 

* M IT till lit culls tliih jutt the “They lufnimod 111 c th.it the pilot mini 
"Calvin " he iuhLcs it ii 70 to 7 1 tect Knulml my vessel iliu mg its descent nf the 
hi mu], anil ui the dries nlinohl ten muiim i ijiitl jieiihhed hi tlic mine place " Tiny 
fin liaicas to ]hihn tluinigh Th n gi cutest assured me that M.uiuel Autumn, the pilot 
height of the lock 'nliave watci is S (SO in question, lirul talh'n nut of hoi eunue, 
feet, the current ih 4'17 miles per hour, and luui bean dimmed in mihniUi nntin, of 
and the height nt tall i H feet. course of tin “ lii|uoung up " Nothing 

+ Hero M llalfcld's lNuquc, the Fnurem hut tho gieatot lurelcsniio* cun cause an 
do Hio, snnppcil hei fanr-iope, and «oh Hourly accident at tlio Holuvuliuho. 
lust. Wo raid in tlia Kuktmin (p 1J2) - 
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opposite tin* liiiiiili't of tliiit ilk; here again the snngR nnd rocks 
offered no difficulty. The next was the Cachueira (Mminosa, of 
which tlie worst pait is the name ; hero, however, the blind rocks 
are hard to thread, and necessitate frequent passing from side to 
side. We are now at the south-western foot of the Sena do 
Sohrado, a remarkable formation which has long been in prospect. 
Seen from Santa Anna, to the south it is a quoin-shaped mass, 
with snowy lines sloping to the stream; and it appears to he on 
the right, whereas it hems the left bank compressing the channel. 
A nearer view shows the lower three-quarters, invested with tall, 
thick lmsh, which dwindles in stature as it ascends: below the 
crest are two neaily parallel bluffs of lane rock, inclining towards 
tin 1 water, nnd separated by a thicket-grown level. In the uiuler- 
cliff a]ipenred the dark mouth of a cave; and further down there 
is, they say, a larger tunnel. 

The mass wears the look of limestone, based upon the granite 
which outcrops in the iner.* The peculiarity of aspect has 
supplied it with sundry legends. Accoiding to the people, a 
“ corrente,” or large chain, has been found extending from top 
to bottom. Our pilot, not an imaginative man, deuded the 
chain ; hut declared that, at times, especially near the rainy 
season, the mountain made “ estrondos," or loud rumbling 
Hounds, adding that the last had been siidieieut to frighten him. 
As I have remarked, tales of roaring hills are common in the 
Brazil; perhaps in plan's tlie inystei ions noises may he mused 
by the sudden elevation or depression ot the mountain. 

At the foot of the Nohiado we molded, hv triuersmg to the 
right, n succession of small breaks. A little jump was the last 
obstacle, and at 4“25 i*.m. we came to the Boca do Brtu;o, where 
the Hoiitli-eastern end of the Him da (aiehocira projects a few 
outlyuig blocks into tlie nuim stream of the S. Francisco, now 
clean and narrow. Thus we had expended upon the Solmulmho 
2 bom's 45 minutes, but the wniid had always been against us. We 
landed Jacinto Jose da Souza on the left bank, and thanked him 
heartily over a parting " tot: ” he is a good man, careful and 
dexterous, and, wonderful to relate, he works without noise. 

This obstruction is in its present state, and at this season, fatal 
to steamer traffic; during the Hoods, tlie only obstacle must be 

* The pilot declared the nmtenal to be of talcoee nchu>t and quarts, running 
marble M. Halfeld (p 183) deaenhea it aouth-aoiith-wefit to norlfa-narth-eaBt, with 
an “ ltaeolunuto alternating with htuta winter]} mrliuufinn." 
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the rush of water. Canalising through granitic rock in not likely 
to pay, mid the stnte of eiviliHiitioii is here hnrdly sufficiently 
advanced to keep up sluice gates. Removing the scnttered rocks 
mid bars will draw the water into the central thalweg, and make, 
n safe passage which, when once made, is not like!v to he choked. 
M. llalfeld estimates the expenditure at tt)!),000, which in, per¬ 
haps, the lmiiimuin, if at least the three miles are to he rendered 
navigable for tug-steamers throughout the year. Altogether, tho 
Cachoeua do Sohradinho, this furthest soulhcm outlier of the 
(•real Ihipids, is equally interesting to the engineer and to the 
geographer. 

Wc ran down the line, which narrows from two miles to a 
quarter of that width, and presently we came to another symptom 
of rapids, the first rock-islet sighted in the Silo Francisco. This 
“ hog's-hack” mind-stream is the prolongation of a Semite on 
the north lmnk ; amongst the broken slabs of tin* lower part, half 
masked hv tuttv growth, is a cavern with a had name. The 
novelty of the appearance has, as usual, hied fables; file boat¬ 
men, how'ever ugly, will not sleep here tor fear of the Siren with 
golden hau, who lies 111 wait for them. They know it as the 
1 Ilia da Mae d’Agua; hut “serums persons," who ‘‘disapprove 
of" Melusme de Lusiguaii, call it de Santa Rita, a saint ess to 
win >111 the impossible is possible; and who, little knowii in F«ng- 
Inud, is festivated (July 1*2) in the Brazil with noveuas and 

rockets which render the dnv detestable. At sunset we anchoicd 

■ 

off the sandbar do Lamcirao: we are nowr w'ithiu some 0° 20' of 
the Kquator; the great light is almost overhead, and yet tho 
weather is cold and gusty. Five small lmts within sight on the 
left hank marked the Pito da Histuria, the frontier (divisa) 
between lhiliia on the south, mid the Pernambuco Province to the 
north. 

Oct. 23.—After an hour and a half of paddling, the wind, from 
misty clouds, drove us to anchor on the right bank. Here a 
clump of wild figs, tufted with the nustletoe-like lierva de passa- 
rinlio (Polygonum), and springing from a bed of soft, short, and 
green Griimiuha,, the local Bahiuua grass, shaded our mats more 
pleasantly than any tent. Theae delays were inevitable, and the 
only remedy was to extract from them ns much enjoyment as 
possible. The prospect lent powerful aid. The lustrous blue 
sky deepeniug through the dark fleshy leaves, Was the “ glazing :" 
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tlio picture was n grand flood, flnvous us Tiber, coursing behind 
tile gunrlcd trunks and tlie buttressed roots of the (iumclleiras. 
I life nnd net ion mere not wanting to the poem, Humming birds, 
little larger than dragon-flies, red-beaked, and with plumage of 
chatoyant green, now stared at the stranger as they perched 
fearlessly upon the thinnest twig, then poised themselves with 
expanded tail feathers and twinkling wings, whilst plunging their 
needle-bills into tlie flower cup, or tupping its side; * then darted, 
ns if tluown by tlie hand, to some huurli of richer and virgin 
bloom. Compared with the other teniurostres of tlie l'razilian 
grove, which are, however, moie dainty and delicate than the 
tiniest European wren, llie.i weie ('aiioiu's Venus by the side of 
the Sphinx. And tlie little bodies contain mighty powcis of low; 
and hute--thev fight as fiiiunisly as they woo; and no uuplumcd 
biped out died of “ hcunwch" so readily and so ceitainlv as the 
humming bml imprisoned in a cage. I 

Our dav is as follows:—Wo rise before dawn, and after a 
“ inerendn ” of coffee and biscuits, or rusks, apply oui'selves to 
writing up journiils, and to arranging collections. The crow eat 
bacon and beans at 7 to 8 a.v. : I reserve the proeess till 11 a.ai., 
when the lieek of the day’s work has been broken. The bow of 
one of the canoes is a good place for a eohl hath, and there is no 
bettor preparation for the hotter hours. After noon the labour 
becomes lighter; and the little indusliies learned l»y Atrium 
tra\el now come into play. For instance, tlie manufacture ol 
rough cigars with tlie “ luiuo du Ires cordas,” the “ three-twist," 
brought from Jaiiunria. “ Heading up ” is decidedly moil* 
pleasant t]jan writing m a rickety raft upon the mattress stuffed 
with corn-glumes, which nets table, and tin; scene-shifting of the 
nver mid of tlie mountains, combined with the subtle delights of 
mere motion, is an antidote to cmiiu. When tlie breeze becomes 
u gale, we explore the \ alley for shells and metals, or climb tlie 
lulls to enjoy tlie scenen ; or should tlie demon of Idleness get 
the upper band in his own home, we stretch ourselves beneath 
the trees, enjoying tlie pci fumed shade, and a life soft ns moss, 
nil approach to tlie “ silent land.” About sunset, we feed in tlie 
humblest way, upon lice when there is any, awl upon meat or fish 

* I haw often found the hill furhma the humming-inn! hnwh-mnth (Marroglanwi 
pierced m the Inner part of the cup Titan) Upon this milnect Mr Baton has 

t Hum the people uuitoiuII} hclimre boated (l 182) 
that the humming-liud wtiaiiMimlablc liitu 
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under siiuilnr restricted conditions. When the night-birds begin 
to awake from tlicir day-sleep, we choose some well-exposed place 
where lmmundieities will not trouble ns, and " turn in." It is n 
life of perfect ease, the only fear or trouble is lest the dark hours 
should he too cold, or the sun too hot, or the wind houblesuiiie ; 
the spun finis is, and should he, the last thin# dwelt upon. 

Dunn# nearly four months* tiavel down the Ilio de Silo 
Friiiu isco. with alternations of storm and rain, < old wind and hot 
wind, mists and burning suns, L had not an hour oi sickness. 
Air. DuMdson, it is true, sulfcrcd from "chills;" hut he had 
brought had health to the mer, and he improved in condition as 
we went. On the other hand, it must lx* remembered that wc 
did not travel in the bad season, which is here, as clscwheiv, 
near Brazilian rims, the dmug up of the waters. The pre¬ 
cautions which I adopted wen* few, and month comprised in my 
old rule to alter diet as little as possible; it is mv intimate 
eomictioii that, although tin 1 sojourner in foieign lauds to a 
certain extent nan, tin* tiaveller must not attempt to coufoim to 
the " manners and customs ot the people.” As legnrds drinking- 
water, the oulv necessmy care is to wash all the jars every night, 
and to allow the deposit to settle, which it readily does without 
alum or almonds. Coffee keeps up the vital heat, and lime-juice 
collects that scorbutic tendency which often accompanies the 
loosened state of the waist-band. On raw moiniugs, and cu'iy 
night, 1 "made it twelxe o’clock," with a wme-glass of spirits, 
good cognac (so called), when procurable—Cadiacu when there 
wnj< nothing else. We religiously avoided stimulants, even wine 
and beer, during the dav; and two grains of quinine readily cor¬ 
rected nervous depression. My chief thought wrns to be warmly 
clothed when sleeping, a precaution learned from the Arabs of 
Kast Africa. The walk and talk w'ere essentially parts of hygiene; 
but, above nil, activity of mind, "plenty to do," contentment, and 
again, no " spes finis." 

Oct. 21.—The night w'ns of a stillness so deep, that an unpro¬ 
tected caudle would have burned out. Not ho the next morning. 
We passed on the'right the Burra do lliarho do Salitre. The 
si null brackish stream can, during the floods, be ascended for 
some leagues by ennoes. * Here the bank is tall, and white with 

* Mr Keith Johnston pl.ii'c- a hiiium f,u almvc Jnnzcuo nrol .inuthor £u below it, 
hut none near it. 
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blocks, Inveis, and scatters of tlie finest limestone, tlie lnwl is 
well fenced in, and even the t'ariinhubnl is hedged with drv 
thorns. Jlelmv it we found a labyrinth of rocks sunken and 
nhuvp the surface; no improvements, however, are here neces¬ 
sary. After being nearly swamped more tlian once, we passed to 
port the Illiu do Kogo, and found quarters in a hajlef at the 
eastern end of the “ Villa do Joa/ciro," defended by a low liusli 
pi ejecting into the stream. Traders usually anchor fiutlier 
west. 

* Ill'll'i.illcil Llir Kissk. 1 m Kish. i 
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VT TUB VILLA DO JOAZBIJIO 

7II1. VILLA HAM A l.llbAT NAME UNDlMhllVL1JLV —'THIS VILLA DI.M.UIBIID — 
7Ui: LAN1M AUUI F IT,—J'JUirtLNT IMIICI-.S (IV AUTU'LLH —TIIIJ VINL — 
( ULONKL SI INTO s|j VAH rillJ hi KAMl.lt " IMlIthlDLNTK l»A\TAH "—VISITED 
1HU ILI1A Dll VIM.O — THE HALLWAY KKOVI Pl.IlN VMBI CO AND BAHIA 70 
JClAZElHO —UAH.WAV's A FAILVKI. IN TIIL IIILV/IL —Mil,LETT OF 71* i*l|#l 
COMMUNICATION.— 1 1111'. IIVIII\N pTKAVI NAVKiAIIUN COMPANY AND V 
LVTEItVL 7 R VMW V\ l‘\M Fllli II VIMIW 7111. 7 Kl’l. MSII.II MlIVrilllTiyi, 
TIIL K VO I’RVM’N'I 

Lncu«>i)tiiVnrM) ii umld duuuiiipuu.' 

Qua] auia li'vc, quaiulu muvu u iunu , 
i: (.'.unn o priulo aineiio nr uostunm, 
limtin it ii'. lmmniih com n iDonino 

(hramttru, (i, 44 

I ii ai• long heard of tins place as the future terminus where 
the great lines of rail were to meet; on the liighcr Klin Francisco 
it had been spoken of as a centre of civilization, n little Pans, 
and the Provincial (im eminent of Halim actually ordered n 
detailed plan of the place to be made and deposited in its archive". 
So much for the imagination. Now for the leulitv. ■ 

-Tonzeiro lias a family likeness to the Yillu da Barra do Rio 
Grande. It is a long line of houses fronting the river, winch, 
here some ‘2500 feet broad Hows in a straight line from west to 
east. The banks are raised ‘21 to ‘25 feet ubovc low-water level, 
but many of the tenements slum flood-marks. The citizens all 
declare that M. Halfeldwas in error when he wrote (Relatorio, 
p. 140), “ the greatest rise m 1702 was of 45 palms ” (upwards of 
32 feet) "over the usual height, so that oil this occasion the 
church w'as flooded 11 palms deep, and so, more or less, were all 
the habitations." In 1805, they assert, the inundation equalled 
that of *9*2, and, although it reached the cemetery, it was two or 
three palms below the church and the main square. 

IDL B i 
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Some nf tlic houses front tile btreiun, especially* in tlie more 
civilized ■western quarter; the centre shows a ruinous flight of 
broad stone steps, and here the abodes turn their backs and their 
yard-walls to the watei, which has washed off Ihc plaster and 
exposed the skeleton of adobe, or palm-wattle, and dab. Thu 
sandy soil requires a foundation ot the limestone or tlie freestone, 
ol which the country is a quarry; the streets, lioweici, are 
totally destitute ot pavement, and only the best tenements me 
subtended by an embryo bottom of buck. \ few trees, under 
whose simile salt is sold, mid small transactions take place, are 
scattered mev the beach, which is shewed with pebbles, pudding- 
stone, and iion-cemented quartz, in the lowest levels. The Villa 
lias but one sohriulo, belonging to some fourteen propiietors, and 
even tins has not a sign of giass windows. 

At the western cud there is a cemetery, with whitewashed and 
tile-coped walls, including a dwarf (Impel. Thence runs the liua 
do Mouriio, win* h limits the hut. lichuul this tlimoiighfaie lies 
the llua do Acougue, “Shambles Ntriel," and, inland ot all tin* 
I{ 11.1 da licrouda, both ragged lines of pool huts, mostly thatched. 
These streets hate llie pretension to hoist the white hand and 
extended forefinger of Ilio de-Janeiro, directing carnages wlm h 
way to go, when there is not a carriage within 71(10 miles. 

About midway hi the long shallow line is the l’raea do Coni- 
mereto, whose loose sand, spiend ankle deep, forms an excellent 
reflector for the sun : the chief use appeared to lie that, ol an 
arena foi fighting turkey rucks. Attempts have been made !«• 
hue it with tamarinds, wludi me now stunted, mid with the fleshy 
leaved “Alnicnilreun," or lVisian almond, ’ about eight years old, 
but poor compared with those further inland. Here are Ihc 
principal stores; before 1857 flu re were fifty-two, lint manv 
failures reduced the number to fourteen—not noticing tlie twenty- 
five “Vendas.” Thnt civilization-gauge, tlie Post-office, in also a 
dry-goods store; the shopboy permitted me somewhat super¬ 
ciliously to inspect tlie “ dead letters,” which reposed in a lid-less 
Enu de Cologne box. The cnrrcio is supposed to go out on the 
3rd, the 13th, aud tlie '23rd of each 11 , 011 th, and to come in 011 tlie 
2nd, the 32th, and the *2*2nd, to-day is the 24th, and it gne* 110 


T haw 1 lirvi-i vrn I hr llimci ni fiiat.nl I'm ii.iinliiii'n, nml *,v> irinnM ihamM, l< 

• In** tree, nlurh n-srmMph llir Slptcnli.i-. I In* nlil rnilugncsc on the JLu.1 All n >-u 

It tliiivc-. in the Iml humitl jtinuhplipip uf Ciutt .ilmut Kilwit iqinhvi), 
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sigi., mill who cures ? 1 lore is a single pharmam, and llic 1 apiiao 

who keeps it prescribes his own drugs; there is no iloetm, anil, 
eonsoipiontly, then* is little moi tality. The people arc by no 
means a healthy rare; tlic height above sea level does not exceed 
1000 feet, jet catarrhs and pleurisies, fevers and pneumonias, not 

to mention other diseases, abound. One of the eitoveuues hud a 

w ■ 

nose prolonged like the truuk of a young elephant, aud an eje to 
mateli: the hideous Rtleetioii was culled Cubungo, or ervsipelas. 

The head of the sipune is occupied by tlic new 'M.itn/. of Js n 
S' 1 das (irutus, of stone, bin lit brick, and lime, of nun sc un¬ 
finished. I had supposed that want of fluids was the cause, the 
citizens declared that such was not the ease: piohably it is 
“ polities.’* Ycrv mean is the original temple, said to have been 
built by the Jesuits and their “ Indian " acolytes. .Mime lire two 
open windows, or rather holes; below is a similar pair, railed wnli 
tilm wooden posts j the belfues, as m Sienna of the Kai lliquakes, 
are mere walls, with openings in whull the bells me slung, and 
tlie i|uiiiut liuiids suggest tlonkcv's ears curt m eiiriosih. l»e- 
yoinl the eliurih is the Him l>ireitii, a slip oi a street l iiniiiug nlf 
into space. Hire the mcr is faieil b\ ibe Him dus Kspinliciro.'., 
whose small lints anil vcndim time n lulling trade: a large ball- 
tiled slieil, sheltering huge wooden screws anil new waggons of the 
oldest style, leprcseiits the docks, where the steamer will be 
launched—when she armes. 

Jonzciro was ilisainiexetl triun Sciilo Sc, umler whose tuieliige 
it beenme a h’egiiezia, mid was rivaled a wlln on M.i\ 18, 18;);). 
It is now tin* liead-ipiarters of the arioiulissemein (( omamii, and 
the residence of a -Inge de Droit, and of a * Snjmrioi Com- 
miiiiiliuitit has also a town hall and a jail. The miminpaliti is 
tolerably populous, exceeding 1500 mteis. The low unpeople 
were 1328 souls in 1852, and are now about 2000, of whom a 
ipiartcr is servile, whilst the houses, which lime not increased, 
number 324, subject to the tax known as the Deeima I'l'liaua. 

The situation of Joazeirw is, commercially speaking, gooil- 
a point where four main lines meet—the np stream, the down 
stream, the great highway to Pallia, mid the rood to the Northern 
Provinces. Tins central site will secure for it importance in the 
proposed Province of Silo Francisco; of course it expeets to be¬ 
come the capital, but w r hat is the Use of a capital close to the 

frontier ? The position will he that of a great outpost, transmit - 

n d s 
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ting to the seaboard the produc t' of Southern Piuuliy and of 
Eastern Govaz. Jt hud of old considerable traffic with Ociras 
(eighty longues), formerly capital of Pinnhy, and this continues 
even Hinee Tbcrehinn, ninety leagues further, became the metro¬ 
polis. I found in port only two harms, and the expense of trans¬ 
port greatly injures trade. The " Viugeni Itcdondn," on going 
and coining to and from (’ncliocira city, at the head of steamer 
navigation in the Baliian Licconcavo, has lately risen from 15 $000 
to 25$000, anil even to SO$000 per mule, carrying at most 
seven arrobas—about 10s. per 32 pounds. The down jouruev, 
i in Villa Nova da ltainlia, occupies ten to thirteen days, the fast 
travelling being eight leagues per diem; and it is said that n line 
properly luid out would reduce the distuuec lioni ninety-two to 
seventy leagues. 

The lauds immediately about Jna/ciro, especially on the Bahian 
side, are poor, liurd, and dry; the rains last from the end of 
October till March, and the fertilizing showers of the dry season 
arc wanting. The price is somcwhnt high, two square leagues 
can hardly be purchased for less than 1*2000. A little is done in 
the way of breeding horses and mules, black cattle, slieep and 
goats, pigs and poultry, especially turkeys. Suit aud saltpetre, 
limestone and sugar with a saline taste, are supplied by the 
lliucho do Snlitre: this stream rises about Pucuhy, receives the 
tributes of the Jacobina Nova and the Jacobiuu Ycllin, and feeds 
the Silo Francisco after a course of forty leagues. A place called 
the Brejo, distant about four leagues to the south-west, is the 
local “ ceUeiro,” or granary, and, as this \t> small, provisions must 
be imported from up stream. It produces in abundance pumpkins 
and water-melons, especially at the beginning of the rains; the 
orange is here small and green, like the wild vuriety, it does not 
find a proper climate, and below Boa Vista it censes to grow; the 
limes 01 % juiceless, and half pips. Cochineal is unimproved, mid 
there is no tobacco, for winch the nitrous soil is well adapted. I 
was strongly advised, even by a youth who had lately come up in 
three days from Boa Vista, to lay in a stock of beans aud manioc, 
rice and maize, us nothing was to be found in the starving settle¬ 
ments between Jouzciro uiul the < \rent Bapids. The precaution 
nns taken “ on the chalice,” but, as will be seen, it was quite un¬ 
necessary ; moreover, it gnve considerable trouble. Not a pound 
of husked rice was to be bought., the price wns high, and the 
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.utirle wits < nurse nnd ml, fit <mlv for n Kruhoy. Fish amis 
iiliiuiiliiiit, nnd the Siirubiin, tlie snlinoii of the river, wah hawked 
•ih'iut by hoys. Some complain that tlie increased Aim of the 
Ntrcaiii, the lucky bottom, and the broken waters, are bad breed¬ 
ing conditions, and that the Siio Francisco is no longer a Missis¬ 
sippi, a lather offish. Others declan 1 , and with tiutli, that fisher¬ 
men, not fish, an 1 wanting, that a net is liner thrown in vain, and 
Unit the pools, bayous, mid ypocir.is produce large shoals. 

On the opposite or northern side is the Porto da Passiigeiii do 
•loa/eiro, of lale called Petrolina de Pernambuco. Jt was a 
little chapel, X d S d de Tnl, and half a dozen tiled bouses fronting 
the stream, backed by a few huts, and a wave of ground higher 
mid healthier than the right hank. 'Pin 1 two are emiueeted In a 
fern boat which makes use of the f, vent traversier," and carries 
twenty-live 1 to thirty head of rattle. Kuril passenger pays per trip 
OS OHO, horse or mule OS 100 (flu 1 load mid hooper going five), mid 


In tlif fullimmg list of pines it must in* rrinemliiiid tli.it Inn* tin* .ili|iii*ni* i«* finu 
times 1.Uan than lh.il nf Jliln.i 

.ihliiciie Ikmiis (in is”,2, 11 € "till) - 2n* Ann 
.ilqueiic t.uinlia nf iiiaiiim* (iif Kill) — 12) nan 

iili|iieiic Hilt (12f OlilH - 2H0MIII 

.11 lulu (12Hr. ) nt l.inl (f$iiH(i) — lafiliii) Tin. Hits the piiii* uhnh 1 11,11(1. Iml 
it u.m nullIv In .hi Iini mill li 
1 Aiinlm uheaten fluui (l*f 210) — 111 anil In liilnOO 
J uiinlu liisriiil (la Mina) — 1 ilf ami 

1 .in n) u intuitu h.i\ (If mill) IS) tail limn*) is also i heap and pleniitul 
J .ii nil in. (taiMhfUu «.i\ (.Iftlllii) It is nut iii.ii1l' huh 
1 ininlu ('.nnu Su.i (If tail) — ii * HIM) tu 7f aaa 
1 .liihIki i iittuii unilivined (2*. Via) - 21 aaa 
] .uiiiiui eiittiiii, ■ leaned — si aaa 
I uiinluhua.il Ilf anil) Itnnnti) If aaa 

1 III steel = Of Kill • 

1 lli 1 m i lend hi hIiuI — 01 K>a 
1 Hi Niltpetic — Of OKU 
1 Hi Milphm =■ nf:i2n 

1 vnia (jail nt 1*1 mibeh) cotton elnlh (nf.!12n) — 0* Ilia 
1 \aia Iwihl tokum =-- Ilf Ilia 

1 Hiiani hiii'fc (ni]uiluin) nt J.mnoiia (Of 2KU — Of Ilia 
1 nilgai luiek (miuiII iiikI saltish) nf the H do Silitre — iliiiij 
Tin ohcet (fnllui de Klondieh) — 0*21(1 
Plank, wooden (1 *600) *= 2fOlio 
1 bottle rnninion Birccliniii nine (Of 6(0) = 1 * 000 
1 bottle prat = 2$ .100. 

1 bottle Yinqgnr (0*220) = 0*800 
] buttle com In nnd.v (nf .Tarnhnu, poor) = 0* 200. 

1 Iwttle coin brandy (X M Auuuii, the Iient) = 0*600. 

1 Iwttle IticiniiK ml = 0*240 
1 leittlc surct ml (1*000) = 1*600. 

Per efivndo (mint of 26( inchea) oi Chita cotton clnlli avei.ipcn = 0*2SO 
Kaw hide of an o\ or con (1*280) — 2*800 tu .If inni 
C alf, according to nine, from 0*800. 

Sheep or gont’a akin — H*:I20 
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Muck (‘little 0$300. Mutters had changed little since 1852, when 
M. Jliilfcld rated the annual movement at 7500 to 8000 rouIh, 
10,500 head of black cattle, and 1300 horses and mules, wild and 
tame, old .mil .young, intended for the Bahian market. 1 

My introductory letter was duly sent to the Superior (\Hu¬ 
man dan 1, Lieut.-Col. Antonio Luis Ferreira, who did not deign 
to take the slightest notice of it. L then called upon Sr. Jose 
Vieira, a young merchant a horn we had mrtnp stream : his store 
was in the llua do Morvfto, or western water street, fronted by a 
black wooden cross on a pedestal of hiick and lime. Of those 
assembled there hoik* could givu me au.v local information, even 
the names ol the streets. Fortunately [ made acquaintance with 
the Oupitao Antonio lliheiro da Silva, junior, the son of n Portu¬ 
guese, and hoi ii in the place : he had travelled in Europe, and he 
at once imited us to dumcr and chat. 

The Cupii.io spoke of a (iruta, which he described as liming a 
descent to the mouth like the Mammoth Cave: it extends three 
to four miles, and is dislaiit. nineteen up the lasl of the ltiaeho 
do Salitie. Hcie are old legends of silver mines near S ta Anna, 
and copper at the Fa/enda da Carahyha, eighteen leagues to the 
east-south-east. Our host had found a diamautine formation, 
co\ering at least twenty square leagues, in the rich agricultural 
and codec couutn, of which Jncohma Xma is the centre. lie 

m 

ga\o us some excellent “ doce ” of the sweet potato, which is here 
a red Miiict\ like heet-mol, handed while. Ilia garden contained 
tine Ones four 1o li\o years old, 1 mined to a tunnel-work, but 
almost nhlc a tu suppmi themsehes. This is a grape-country, and 
nearly every house has its puiicu al oi arhuuiy : the vines produce 
all the \ ear round an “ Fva durccmii,” which sells here for 0$240, 
and at Ihihia for 1S <*00 per pound. Much has been written 
about the llra/dl being capable to prodwc her own wine. This, 
1 apprehend, will lie hardly possible in those climates where the 
hot season is also that of the rnins. The same bunch will contain 
ripe, lnilf-ripc, and unripe hurries, which make a good vinegar. 
Nor is there any cure for the evils endured by tbis 

Nun lubilu, Cyathu ot umtilib uva Lyonw. 

(>n the other li.iud, where the wet w'eather begins with the northing 

* The fon y iliiis me moiunl lij the Villa «la Una ViMj, ulucli we s1ih. 11 \iiit 
don it hticiiin 
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«»J* flu* him, mill where the hummer <>i the southern hemisphere is 
dry ami siuinv, the grape, 1 believe, is fated to do good service. 

My next visit was to Sr. Justino Nunes de Senlo Se, a native 
ol’ the town whose name lie hears: this gentleman intiodiiced me 
to his wife aud his fur daughters, who aftci tinco months' 
experience of Jun/emi, inuch prefcired ilalna, tlieii birth-place. 
The father hnd been rhoseu hv 11. E. the ('ouneilJor Mnuoel 
Pmto de Souza 1 hint as to snpciintend the steanier which was 
proposed, even in 186.>, to plough the waters of the I’ppcr Siio 
Kraneisco. I'ulinppilv for the project, Sr. 1 Lmt.is took the port¬ 
folio of agriculture aud public works, whilst his successor, the 
Provincial President, was In no means eaiiiesl m eamniy out 
the plans of >i predecessor. Sr. Sento Se complained much of 
private opposition. AJoa/cirnu piojn ietor. Incut.-(’ol. Domingos 
I .ms Eeircira, had offered for L’KiOO to leieive the vessel from 
tile hands of goveinuieiil at the Porto das Pu.iiih.is, llic present 
terminus of steam navigation on the Dower K.lo Pram isco, to cnirv 
up the sections on horse and iiiulc-hai k past the (lieal liapids, and 
then to einlmrk them on barcnssns, or lighters. His friends 
lescnted the rejection of his proposal, ami spread a report that 
the candidate preferred had wasted L'(i‘200, that the fragments of 
the “Prcsidente Daiitas" were scattered about the Hainan road, 
nnd that an engineer sent from Jlio de Janeiro to set up llic 
machinery had, after loin mouths' waiting in vain, returned in 
.July, 18ti7* 

Then the steamer, which the papers had made to reach Joazeiro, 
anil which Ills Excellency expected to begin work not later than 
September, 1867, was, in fact, now heir. Sr. Sento %c appealed 
to he thoiouglily tired of the business, and spoke of raising a 
private eouipauv for steam navigation of the Kao I'Yain isco. It i.s 
lamentable to see a great thought thus hopelessly frittered a wav in 
detail by private jealousies and bv pettv individual interests. 
Much ns T deprecate the oinplov nient of iorcigu engineers in tin ■. 
Empire, where natives enu be found, there are macs when the 
appointment of n foreigner will not raise up against him a hundred 
enemies, as will assuredly happen to the native. 

We were delayed at Joazeiro until the two men hired at 
•lanuaria agreed, for a consideration, to place me at Boa Vista : 
here the people have by no means the best mime, uml various 
tales are told about Imrqueinen robbing their employers, nml 
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leaving tliem “ in tlie lurch." They drink, mid they ure dan¬ 
gerous : therefore the men below Boil Vista are ahvuvs preferred 
to them. Joso Joaquim and Bniboza, “ Barlm de Veneno,” had 
always won my gratitude by keeping tliemHclves below: not so the 
Memno, who at night had returned to the Eliza on all-foul's, like 
one of the lower animals, whilst Agostinho, the slave, was succes¬ 
sively drooping with “ scii-sickness," and unpleasantly surly. It 
was a weary time, as are all those enforced halts near towns. The 
nigger boys splashed in the water around us, uud the mulatto 
youth came to cheapen and wrangle about straw hats, gugglets, and 
orange conserve. We were anchored amongst the washer-women, 
who were grotesque objects. One defended her head with a 
calabnsli, forcibly reminding me of that Tritoil song by Canioens 
(\i. 17): lie was very nglv. 

And foi n cnsqnc upon hm haul lio woi i* 

The crusty qmilH whiknne n lnlMer Ixm? 

Ill no part of tin* Brazil had f seen such an excessive display of 
shoulder: it exceeded the high inode of the Bahian (jnitundeira, 
or him k market woman, and it wus truly remarkable after leaving 
the Province of Minas Genies. 

When tired of shoulders T visited the Him do Fogo, that small 
St. Michael's Mount, which we lmd passed hard above tlie Villa. 
It is an interesting feature, and the first of its kind yet seen, a 
composite river-island of rock terminating down stream in a long 
Himdspit: the level parts were hush-clad, and a splendid Jotohii 
tree added not a little to their bounty. The northern mm into 
which it divides the S.To Francisco is, though navigable, dangerous 
with sunken rooks : lienee probably .Inazciro preferred tlie light 
hunk. 

We lauded amongst tlie blocks mid boulders of the western end. 
The material was a grav granite, coated in places with purplish 
glaze, like iron that laid been exposed to great heat: there were 
various masses of amygdaloid anil veins of quartz, but pyrites did 
not appear.* It was easy to Brain the tower of broken slabs 
about eighty feet high; certain enterprising sightseers had cut a 
path through tlie Ninrumhiru Bromelins, and had cleared off the 
Quipa Cactus. The summit commanded an extensive view of 

* If Hnlfclil ileMrrihM the rork as quartr-wined granite lie fraud tele, mangnntwe, 
and p)ntat 
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i lie S.io Francisco, a panorama of plain studded w illi low hills anil 
dwarf ranges, offsets from tile great walls of the riverine valley. 
Hast of the Fiie-island mam heap aie two minor outcrops of the 
same rock, emerging from the thorny brush. 

Joazeiro, 1 have stud, is the proposed terminus of two Anglo* 
Brazilian Jhulwins, that of Pernambuco and its junior the Bnliin. 
Both were offsprings of the law of dune ‘20, lHo‘2, decreeing the 
concession of the line lb Pedro 11. A guarantee of seven per 
cent, (live from the Imperial and two from the Prorincuil Govern¬ 
ments) easily opened the purses of the shareholders. The reports 
of a rich and fertile iiitenor, waiting onlv to be tapped by the 
Hail, determined the direction from the coast towards the Iho de 
San Francisco. Woiks were undertaken with a recklessness 
(haracteristic of great expectations. No general commission 
was organised to arrange the si stem upon which the great trunk 
road should proceed. A staff should have been appointed to 
make serious preliminary studies of ibe ground: this was lie* 
glected, and in the Brazil 1 have seen calculations for cuttings 
and embankments based upon a firing survey, whose levels were 
taken with the Stmpiesometer. The result was what might la* 
expected. The lines were laid out and built with almost even 
conceivable defect; they began at flic wrong places, and they ran in 
the wrong directions ; they wore highly finished where they could 
have been made rough ; they w*crc dear when* they should have 
been cheap; they had tunnels when 1 the laud was to be bought 
for a song. Thus the estimates were shamefully exceeded, 
and the seven per cent, became a snare and a delusion. The 
branch roads and feeding lines were not made: hence complaints 
and recriminations: the shareholders won* losers, and the Govern¬ 
ment found itself saddled indefinitely with a huge debt, which it 
had calculated to pay off by the increased \ ield of the railways. 
Here, and here only, has the steam-horse assisted in uncivilizing 
,tlie country by unsettling.the communications which before were 
had enough, and are now worse. Here, and here only, the mule 
can successfully contend against machinery: anti-Brazilian 
writers romjiarc the progress of the country with that of the 
sloth, and truly at this rate it will be behind even Canada. 
Finally both these mnin tnmks stopped short within a few miles 
of the Provincial capitals, where they had commenced and built 
their last stations, either in the virgin forest nr in Cnmpo ground. 
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little more productive tlniu tlu* fit toured regions ahimt Suez. At 
tliiH moment mil way enterprise in flu* llmzil may he Htiid to 
Htnnd still, mid the Empire bus suffered in the money market of 
Europe for a maladministration whose Maine attaehes chiefly to 
foreigners. 

On the other hand, steamer navigation has prospered, and 
from Joazeiro downwards, we shall find that the weekly arrival of 
a little craft at the Porto das Piranhas’" has gull uuized the whole 
country ns far as t'ra*o in C'eard, a radius of 270 miles. Leather* 
clad men, who would never have left their homes, are now hauling 
their animals w ith entton, and are making purchases ol wliieh a 
few mouths before the} would not have drcnmcd. In IH.12 M. 
tlulfeld remarked, 11 by reason of the great rapids on the Hilo 
Francisco, both above and below' the town of (Aibrobd, fluvial 
traffic bus been little developed." The description is obsolete in 
1867) showing how vitalizing, even in these thinly populated 
regions, is the effect of improved communication. 1 hope to see 
the Pallia Steam Navigation Company (Limited; I increase her 


* The flist coniinriii.il slciiiuci left Pcnnln, August ", l.M!/, ami icached 
l*oi to das Fnanluw, August ft, lWi7 

t Tluh Cuiii]Muiy was ingnm/rd in 1801 Fth Aitales of Asmn i.itnm «ne appimed hy 
tlio Impciiid (lovciuiuent in 1862, anil it dates its pun titling* as .hi Jiiiglii.li I'unipun) 
tmui .Timr of that vc.ii Tlir capital is £100,000, nl hIikIi .tUrnt £150,01111 has lx-ea 
lull I up Tlir sulisidics (panted li> the 1iii]n>ii.i1 anil 1’iui inual (tineiiiniciith aiimnul 
to £20,1101) pet uiiuuni, equivalent to tme-eighth, in 12i |ici mil on the mimic capital 
Tlie roiitruit iielually in foirc extern In till lt»72, niul an liujiei i.il Deuce (No 12J2 iif 
1804) authorises the Oo\eminent at the cud of the abme jienml to jcyisc and extend the 
ronxentum anil the sulisidics fm n term uf ten >unis Thu obligations nt the Coinpaii} 
pompnae renimuiuralion with the chief porta on the llm/ilian Mi.i-lNi.iid, extruding north¬ 
wards from Bahia to ILirail, and south to CaiaxelLis ui Mo Joige ilos llhftos , likewise 
tho mtprnal navigation ol the Jicmiuavu, limn tho pmvimi.il i.ipital to the ntieu of 
Gnchocua, Kant# Amnrn, Kuxaictli, Vulenf.i, ami T.tiieioa, tmuliim* nt tlio mtci mediate 
villages ; thirdly, the naxigntion of the llio ilc Mo Kianrism, lium I'curdo to thu 1’uitu 
ilna Piranhas, and, fourthly, the navigation of tlir lakes Nm to and MaiigiiSIm, m the 
Fiuvinro uf Alaguas Tlio floating propeily i v irprrsented li\ tin* tnllniami* sixteen 
sLcnincm, six of ahirh me cniplnxrd m the iwuiting iiimgntuni. ami ten in tlio intem.il, 
or luy nnd nvci navigation — 
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small fleet of sixteen to fifty vessels. She has token the right line, 
mid \iitli energy mid economy she must prosjier. 


As icf^uds fiv.1 jun|M‘il\ l Die <'oni]Ninv ]upmm« at 1 he ntv nf Bahia wmkiJiopN, &c , 
tm theicpaii nl thu flirt, .mil MuLililr v trues tin ni.ilio.di> ami inah Atthcnl) they 
luve lcccntlv completed tin* new l.mdini'-pieih and n*i‘i*i\luf'-hnusvi Im i'iiiko, nml the\ 
I1.00ennstiuctod siiit.ililc huidintf-pLu es at fdl the lkiy Pints 
Till 1 ) mfi)i nutmn was (riven tii me hy Mi JTngli Wilsmi, nf Bahia, tin 1 euei/rctn* and 
]iin^resH-]»viiu{ Su] ieiuiteiideiit I liaru only to ho|ie that his views will lie adopted with 

its usual lilieialitv hv tin 1 Imitvii.il Um eminent, anil that 1 tmuiwray will piusenth ennnprl 
the I'nitu das Puanhns with Jimrciw Kvulently this should h.ise liecn the step fust 
taken , lull should it Im tin last, wc shall not romphuu. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


mow THE VILLA DO JOAZETOO TO TICK VILLA DA HOA VM'A 
Teviii Than h'WiA,' 'll L i:\rn ls. 

(illVKHAL REMARKS ON THIS TTIAVFHSJTill. DARDEN I1K Till: KID l'KANClM O. 

—Tin: “two mtoTiimis —Tin: c\riioi:iiiv do jempafo,—titk ui.lv n\ 

IIOA MOIITE, ANCIENTLY CA1 1 1 SI tillOSMI —IIS OIUIIIN ITS SCANTI Clll- 
1.ITY— lliwrsii: SI OltK — PHKTTT A 1*1*110 \CII TO Till, 111,1,4 111 IIOA S ThT V 
—TIIK CAX A I, KnorOMIO - - AI.MO ANOTHER ('AVAL.— VMtll II AT THU TILI. I 
— THE Cn.MSIAXOA.NT HFFLJtlOK — JIKCIII 1T»N» OK THU COVMKRVATIVKM — 
ORIRIV OF THU VTLIj 4 — ITS PRESENT STATE DKHCR1I1KD— I.MIAOKDA NEW 
cnnw, THE PILOT HANDEL Cl PIIIANO ANI) THE I*Al)OM, , T\|*T\IN -UIIT." 
—MAOE NTW I* I DOLT'S FOR TTIII IIA PI OS 

Terra tell*. tn cm dn Vntunj/ii 
A filha maiH mimosa , ella snuiudn 
V nut ihIpvo ile ninoi to rncheu d'cncanfaw 

(7Wk/#/a Jl. J tin Stint flmutrimr *), 

Wi: now enter r country nliicli litis left upon me the most 
pluasimt impressions. Between Joiizciro mid Bon Vista is the 
lower garden of the Siio Francisco, perhaps n finer tmet 
than thnt about the l'irnpom. The streiim becomes swift, 
averaging four knots nn hour, mid though the sunken m*ks 
present some risk, the triuelliiii* is niueh more plcnsnut, mid the 
swirling mid boiling of the wider show tlint it lins n considerable 
depth. On Loth sides there lire farms mid fields, enrhiiitli its 
srnrecrow frightening the rnpivnrnH mid the robber birds, nnd 
there is no drought, though the nir is intensely dry, the effect »f 
evaporation. The dew is heavy, mid the dry u iuds entry oft* the 
ivntery purtieles to form rains on the higher bed. The sloping 
hanks are all green with manioe, maize, beans und wild grasses. 
The valley is studded with pyramidal hillH, of which ns many as 
five are sometimes in sight; they lire backed by waves of ground 
covered with thick or thin hush; these Cntingns Altns ^ will con- 

* Formerly thin Tieveflua extended Dining the AinhIm lmafe mn down fitim 
twenty-nine league* to the extinct town of Jnueiio to Boa Yihta in twenty-foui horns 
Santa Maria (27fltli league), the terminus f The term la applied to the ground, as 
ut Inin navigation down itnuun , it m well rh to itn vegetation, 
uow leduceil to Boa Viata (2fiPth league) 
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turn? till Vnr/ea Redomlu. The (.'iijueiro mid the Cnju Rnsteim 
tire now common; * the principal growths arc the cactuses, the 
gigantic Mniidrncitru, the Fncheiro (fuxoiro), whose dry wood 
serves fin* torches; the echino-ciictiis, 1‘uberu or Coroa de h’rncle; 
the Xif|iic-Xii[iie, or cylindiiciil plant, the common tint bund nopal, 
and the dwarf (Juipu. The hush or undergiowtli is chiefly the 
Araca (psidmm), and the Tingui (Alugonia glnhrata, St. Hilaire). 
The larger growths are the 1'iio Pereira (Aspidospeimum); the 
leguminous Cmnhihii, whose large green bitter pods are lo\ed by 
gonts and deer; the leguminous Ciitingn de Porco! whose leaf 
lcsenibles the Ilarbntimno acacia; the Snlgueiro, t mul Hie Piio 
Prcto, whose black trunk appeal’s seoiclu'd with flit*. § In many 
parts fuel is wauling near the stream. We have left behind us 
the duuuiuitiue “fornnie.io” mid the iroii fields; licit 1 wo And 
pyrites, traces of gold mid large uutciops of limestone. 'I’he 
winds are furious at the present season, but tiny will have no 
power below lloa Vista; here the tiees and grasses are bent up 
stream by their persistency mul power. We weie told to expect 
windv nights, and hot still da\s; we shall have wind night mul 
day, cold mul furious hi night, hot mul furious by day. Tlie 
mornings are cold mul cloudy, but the suu begins to sting at 
JO—11 a.m. mul lasts till lute in the allciiioon. 

t'l ithit/, fh’/fi/irr ;J.», 1H(57.—\Se managed to set out at 11 a.m., 
mul dropped past Jou/ciro Yrllio on the right bank; the place 
Inis heeouie superannuated since its dcscition bv the climinel. 
The tinde wind was moderate, but lourbilloiis of sand and dust- 
devils (licilciiiniitlios), coursing ouT the hroad river-plum, iniide 
us furl the awning. Ot the live lulls m sight onlj^ one block, 
white mul bushy, approached the rnci, whu h the niiiuy islands, 
simil-havs, aiul islets dmded into sitndn uule]ieuilcut slrcanis, 
nc\er less than two. Red and purple glazed rocks scattered in 
the bed, nguin gave the hiunliar sound of the I'uclioeim.' We 
grounded oiu e h\ hugging too fondly the left shore, mul for n few 


* Till* tin* wlii'ii I went down tlip'mer 
w.ih lint \ut ill 11 lilt 

|* It IlltS .1 JMIHL'llllI Slilull, hllllll, lllllt- 

i-w-i, haul!) jiislilius llw liuish name “ |aif>- 
stmL " 

f It plotlines .1’ iwliss liuit tin* 
sluing liiuil winnI is applied In till' “(V 
UilU-l," 1,1 nls "f Kin.». 

j| The wnx cvuclrrl hv the Liik make. 
«.inillcis will'll “me c\uts|in«l> haul, ami u 
a melted ill nji fill ii|mhi the lum I, 0 


11'1'lllVP* tlin skill 

|| M llalfi 1.1 would ii'iumu tlii'in at uii 
LAfiuiiM.' ul £i\ 1(1 .mil £500, .mil in tlnce 
itUieiM £ilso, £170 nuil £ 720 , ni a total 
of £2,410 in twenty hull's Tim lnny 
lip iIoiip in iIiip ■ mu si* iif tnnp ut present 
it is iisflcNt In e\]Kinl (ini' nnhcis A komI 
joint i an ttu.'i ■ lear of the difficulties, 
anil wc went down safely with men who, if 
tlie\ pm'i knew tlii'. part of the nrer, li.nl 
■jiute fm gotten it. 
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minutes wo liiuig poised upon tlio crest of u mu ikon rock which 
gave no sign. 'I'lio lmnks wore green with the spiky Cftpim 
('iibolluclo, which is planted for dry sonson fodder; if not drowned 
hy the Hoods it lusts, they told mo, twenty years. 

After sunset wo anchored off the lints of Mnto Grosso on the 
right hunk. Here the course of the Sao Francisco is north with 
n veiv little ousting, mid tin* bed is no longer so broad ns above 
’Jouzeiro. Opposite us, or licnrly due west, is n fine landmark, 
the l’ico da Semi do Aricory, or Ouncory,* attached to n liiinpv 
line, whose ti'eiid is liortli-west. r i'lioiigh distant live miles tlie 
features are clearly distinguishable. 

Ortnher 20.—Tlie crew, eager to mh since, began woik at 5 a.m., 
and we shot rapidlv past the IIlia da Mnnisdva 1 and other liiiim- 
portaiit features: we wine, however, (linen to auchor from i) \.m. 
to 1.00 I’.m. whilst the world was lining uiid wanning. The third 
league showed ns tin* Fa/enda do Pontal; hew* on the light nr 
southern hank n line of scattered cones dines the stream from 
liorth-east to south-east. Opposite it enters the liiuclio do 
Pontal, l and below it stretdics the rcm.ii kuhli long island of the 
same name. Further down tlie Hainan side hears the little 
Ariuiul da Iloii Vista and its (Impel of N r> S* 1 dos Ilcmcdios. Foi 
uiauy an hour we saw m front the peculiar Semite dos dons 
Inuiios, twin pu.tmids with geutle, regular and equal slopes oil 
both sides; thcii iliff facings of while stone were thrown out hy 
the now' greening “Inusli:” and, nftei sunset, a shadow \ grey 
colour stole o\ei them. When the gloaming began we sped by 
tlie Ciuiioeua da Alissfio, ail uiiimportmit break to starhomd, and 
presently we lauded on the IVni.iiubiico hank, at n place culled tlie 
Poiitnlinlia, opposite nil islet of the same name. I had given n 
passage from Jnuzciio to a young fellow whose home was here; 
three women came down to the binding-place and earned off, on 
their heads, with much (oqucttisli recusancy, tin 1 few bricks of 
sugar and the dn/cu greybeards of gin which he hnd brought as 


* Albo written Arami nml Ouiiroii (tin) 
nnme nf a palm) »> thc> Lingu.1 (jciul tin* 
taiminattom 11 i ” :unl *■» ” me (H|uirah'iil 
mid are lined indifferent!}, a* Tnpi m Tup), 
(hanuii oi tfiuuam 

+ Tills is ilouhtk'n-> tlie Al.iiiiti iiliu m 
Luge Jotmplu of (l.ii(luci, (icncnilly 
)l.uu(Aln is tho Poiinga ni ('aontchnin.- 
Iico The nuuoi fc.iluiCM ,uu the Fitxcml.t 
ilr r.uilo Aflonsn anil a few inks at tlie 
JLum flu Vieuu, winch do nut lcqiiiiu 


ICIIlllYlllg 

t “ I’oiiLil," like “('iiincpi," i« n]i|*lic(l 
t>» till* lic.nl lit HU islet, Gnpcciull}’ will'll tlm 
jKiint ih hlnH The Itinchn do l'antal 
(siincs linin the Cntiugns A Has, ami though 
mmli In oken, it is am omlod liy (.inocs 
(lining the flniNls My infoinuuits ga\o it 
.i length of thnty lc.igncn. Mr Keith 
Johnston makes tlie “JL Fonltil " dimu 
the dun ling liilgc. 
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ii slock iii trade. They were w ild-looking beings, their verv 
small faros iv ere set in n frame of lmir, mid their heiuly eyes 
peeped out from the profusion of unkempt, witeh-like locks. 

Ortubcr 27.—Passing the Two .Brothers we were driven to 
anchor ill. the Coinero dn C’aelioeirn do Jcnipapo, a small break 
some eight miles above the main teature of that name. Deluyed 
between 7 a.m. and 2 r.vi.. we saw at!J ou the Ihiliin side, 
llie Barra (irande ' do (.'uracil; the mouth is about 230 feet broad, 
mid the 1 infill jaw projects into the main artcrv a large dome ot 
stone. Tlie view up-stream discloses n piettv vista of lively 
vcidurc. About thiee miles lielow r it is the Caclioeira (irande do 
Jeuipnpo, with houses ou the right side and rocks dotting the 
stream; we found, however, a clean cential wav’. Far to the 
north-cast appeared a lumpy hill range with a brown, green and 
white-streaked surface : the bank to starboard shoved, alternating 
with grey granitic schist*, large snowy blocks oi laminated lime¬ 
stone, whose scatters we repeatedly mistook for human habitat inns. I 
At the Baiiinha, a little stream and village further down, two 
hiokm reefs of piojceting lot k run paialLel with each other along 
the bed fioin south-west to north-east. The wind tossed us 
about, tiercelv. the current ran very fast, and we were nearly 
dashed against a hard head by the pilot, lie complained of ague, 
afliilmtiiig it to the using and tailing of the sticani; the fad is, 
be was siillermg from over enil'cc mid Jamba. 

Vs the sun sank low we sighted horn afar, on the right bank, a 
pirtiiicsipic villain 1 , the A ilia do Senhor Bom Jesus da Boa Aimte, 
whose vulgar neighbours persist in railing it Ciipim (frosso—lug 
glass—the old oiigiiml name. Fronting to north-west and 
towards the stream, a white-washed and red-tiled church in the 
Bahian fashion, with pinniules instead of towers, and a fm.iidr 
sparkling with imbedded fragments of glazed pottery, displayed 
itself upon the i rest of a ground-wave. Along tlie river were two 
Sobrndos and a line of white bouses backed by brown huts. The 
iicld-fem es extended to the watei side, and mi 1 lie sloping hank 

* Mi Ki-illi JuLii tun igimio il, ami 1 lm-ndtli is mi flu min Tin tin- sm, llicy nu> 
■In lint Hunk Unit, despite its fine nniiic, sure hn w.uksnf tastr, tnmli-stum-H, tie " 
llu- stiiMin tan iLiiui .i)i> iin|ii>i Inii'*** Tlmsi- wliiili I i-sauiim-d nuic an cm cl* 

+ M tlalU M f l(**l l* 1 Iii so* tli.it llie lriil IniiMing matcual 
im-i is white ami,i li-idloiiiril, mih lilm-k Tims, ,ih< flic lea lines hIiiiJi nc use 
ifins h.niMMiif? tin sli.it.t in hand, in tin, ininniun Iin-.iI names lut hills .uni 
(hiih.is mill ii I nl i i “«l |iiiniili\r lfnin. 1 - iiimiiil.iiii'*, “Sil,j.nlo ".mil “Sohrddmhn." 
linn ii-m-iiiMiiij maiMi-, and as Hh.ii 
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were two lull shady trees* which looked gigantic by the hide of the 
thorny shrubs. Unit 1 wnv up the range, mid high niul dry since 
uiniiy n day, was an old barca, then* benched by the List floods. 

We anchored in a sheltered place below the rock-pile front 1 up 
the church; here however the river is broken b\ two islands, the 
llhn do Torres to the south niul the Jlho do (Jnpii (Jequi) hard 
by the lcl't bank. We had senreeh made hist, when a report 
spread that a steamer hud armed. Unshed down the bank a 
posse comitntus of notables, mostly "bodes" and "uibnis," m 
black coats, paletots (a word which lien* becomes “paiiatdca"), 
and white etceteras. Only one man nppromlied whiteness; lie 
was prohabli the Professor of First Letters, and he squatted. 
Hindu-like, u]»on a stone, washing his face wilh both hands, and 
tow'elliug it with Ins pocket haudkeichief. The disappoint¬ 
ment caused by the "Ajojo” elicited peals of laughter, mid the 
smallest jokes bawled m the loudest and coarsest of \oices. I 
seemed to lieur once more the organ of Alrieuu Fgogo. Mvcep- 
tioually in the llra/il all ignoied the presence of strangeis, and 
they made unpleasant rein .irks about the ecitninty of such a 
craft never reaching Yni/ca Uedonda. I lane, ho wrier, been 
threatened with drowning ever since leaving Sahara. Presently, 
hearing that a bullock was to be slaughtered, all rushed away, 
eageili as a flight of tuikey-bu/zards. 

Capim (1 rosso, which desenes to be entitled Villa timsseira, 
was, till 1853, an AitiuuI; it rose to township hi the Sup¬ 
pression of Pniiilm i2H3nl league). 'I'he houses may now 
number 70 and the souls 350. The broad streets are not badly 
hud out, and the thorough fait 1 running parallel with the river l- 
cumbered with haul t.ilcose slate and quait/-handed granite, 
which will reudily supph huilding material. The prison, i rowded 
with recruits for the war, peering fiom heluud its wooden grating, 
was guarded liy four soldiers, and the ('amain was denoted hi 
the papers pasted to the door. The churrli, of burnt brick upon 
n foundation of guuiss, was out of all proportion to what met the 
view. Ill the usual square we foiuid a few' shojts, and an "Aula 
Publicu Primeira.” We tln>u walked ulong the deep, sandy palh 
to the little cemetery and its shed-chapel behind the settlement. 
Hereabouts began the thorny Catiugas A Has, w’liere, howeier. 

* The) nu* c.iHud I.) the jw.]ili Mm|iii'iu " tin i. ill th.it f umlil lnun .i)<»ut 
tlu in 
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cotton seemed to flourish. The ground was strewed with pcbblcR 
and quartz-blocks of all sizes and colours, and the stone appeared 
to be auriferous. This place commands n flue view of the Sara 
do Itoncador on the other side, where the wind is said to “snore” 
furiously. About a league and a half to the cast is the Serra da 
Capivara, a long broken lump, which nil declare to contuin gold, 
nlthougli the metal lias never been worked. Hence, probably, 
the auriferous pebbles. 

Cnpirn Grosso is the wildest place that we liavc yet seen; it 
did not show ti trace of hospitality, or even of civility. Yet the 
people seemed tolerably “well to do.” Many of them were on 
liorsebnek, tlio saddles were made “country fnsliinn,” with strong 
cruppers and poitivls for riding up and down lull. The t-aipirns 
wore, for protection against the sun, ugly " Sombreiros,” mid the 
swells cocked up one side of the bi oad bum, mid ilic flap fastened 
bv n large metal buttou made a tlircc-cnnicml hat. TIicrc 
“C liapeos dc C'ouro" are of goat, sheep or deerskin; the hitter 
is the best, but any will serve, and they look like the “Imbool- 
stnined” leathers of Western India. The women greatly out¬ 
numbered the men. We had inadvertently made fust near their 
batliiug-ground; after dark they disported themselves in tlio 
water all around us, and debated, giggling, about the advisability 
of doffing tlie innermost garment. Tlio site of Horn Jesus da lion 
Morte is mitiire-f.ivuiired, but tills w.ih the only meiitthntwc 
recognised in the place. 1 hope that the next travellers may be 
justified 111 giving a better account of it. 

October 28.—Thu Janunriu men here found relatives, mid this 
delayed us till 0 a.m. After about two and a half leagues we 
came to ii break, the Cacliocim das Curahv bus; the river hud again 
risen, the water hud become exceedingly clear, and we easily 
found the Halt 1 line near the natural stone jetty on tlio right. 
Tlio rains at this point are expected soon to break; the weather, 
however, has been dry since September when there was a short 
and copious fall.* On tlio*left was the Serm do Curral Novo, re¬ 
markable for its rounded summits, platform and high demi-pique 
saddle-back. The lands on both sides of the stream were of 
exceeding fertility, presenting a most ameiic mid riant appearance. 
At the Fazenda dc Goiuz, a neat tiled and whitewashed house, 
tlio river began to turn from its northerly course to due vvest- 
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Hon called 11 Manga," or " rcpiqnctc do CIiuvel" 
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enst. Oil the left hunk nt some distance appeared the Pedm 
Branca, a wave of busliv highland with a block of white limestone 
conspicuous upon its Hank. Below it was a brother formation, 
the Morro da Boa Vista,* apparently two hills, but really three 
lumps disposed in a triangle with the base towards flic strenin. 
The nearer rise was capped with white near the stream; 
the further was thinly clad with Catingas -Altns, like a heml 
becoming bald. At the south-south-west of the latter rose the 
Villa da Bon Vista, our destination. 

On the left, and about half a league above the town, wv passed 
the Illia do I(d . v The bnnk, a “ haixada," or low land, is broken 
by the Barra Grande da Boa Vista. Hole M. llalfeld illel. 1 Iff 
—150^ would begin the great e.inal proposed by Dr. Marcus 
Antonio de Macedo.J and other “ educated men." The waters 
of the Siio Francisco are to be drained through a channel to the 
Jliaclio dos Borens which falls into the Ttiaelio Salgadn, nninlhieiit 
of the Jaguaribc Uiver, traversing oriental CYaid from sonlli- 
soutli-wcst to north-north-east. It is a “ gigantic project: ” it 
would effectually lay the lioirilde pLigue of famine, mid awake 
from their profound lethargy the people of inner Cenru and their 
neighbours of the IVirahylin and Bio (iraude do Norte provinces. 
Unfortunately, at a distance of some forty leagues, the line is cut, 
by the Keren do Aiarfpc, the dividing line hctw’ccn ('card and 
Pernambuco. M. llalfeld highly apiiroves of the idea if a pass 
(bnixtidn) can be found through the range. Tlic people of Bon 
Vista had never heard of Dr. Marcos or of his canal, and 
when 1 rend out to them the Belatorio, they laughed. The pro¬ 
jector still lives, it is said, nt (Yato, in liis native prmince of 
Cennt, which should be truly grateful to him for his good inten¬ 
tions. Even were the canal to fail, the strong current of cur¬ 
rency which would be generated even hv the attempt would 
doubtless hear fruit. 

As I am speaking of canals, it is oh w r cll to say that others 
have been proposed. Perhaps the boldest idea is that which 

* Alifa 11 Das Douh Iim&ns,” although yellow plum of tlio Tluucil, vrhcio it Inis 
than sra three ■ the people ignore this long lioen natnraliHCfl The Irenes mo 
name injuiioiiH to t .utlr, jn mincing infl.iiniiiiitiiin 

+ The Icfi or Ycfi (Cohrndendinn Tc6), nt tlio intestines nnil nl thn Luliie^w 
which goes ita name to a rity mi the The Hjstem refcis to kitchen hilt iuul castor 
Jagnanta lliver of Coarf, ami which will oil as lcmolicn 

Iwcomo common on the 83o Ftam imd, n a $ Thin name is mentioned by Gaidner . 
shrubby tree with ui eilihlo fruit, the I do not huow if it be tho urno person, 
lattci resembling the common Ainci\a ir 
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owes its origin to Lieut. Eduard Joso de Moracs. This officer 
was apparently encouraged by “ M. Emmery's ” report on the 
Hudson ltiver and the Luke C'hiunphtin (Jamil, and by the bril¬ 
liant pictmie of prosperity which M. Michel Chevalier portmys 
ns the result of ciunilisation in the United States. He would 
simply take the waters of the Itio Pivto, the main affluent of the* 
ltio Grande,* and throw them into the Pnrunnguil, or Pumngua 
hike, near the city of tlmt inline on tlu* headwaters of the Giirgein 1 
Iliver, tlu* great ventral ufftnoiit of the Northern Purnnyba. 
The distance between the stieaius is onlv twenty leagues, which, 
it is reported, might he rednred to fifteen; but unfortunate!e 
the dividing line liars the wav. This dillienlty is most luuvely 
ulluded to, 1 and it is confessed that " le Jlio-Gurgein li’ait pus 
encore etc explore.” “ l r u iucomeiuent (!) so presente eependant 
dans le truce dc ce canal, e'est l'exisfeuee d'une ehnuie de liion- 
tngucs entre la vnlleo du San Enincisco et celle du Pnninliibn, 
et qui a etc pom* eette iuisoii nppelco das Vertentes § par h* 
Jhiron d'Eschwege, qui la trome la liiuins elevee ill* Ions Its 
mitres si^stemes do numtagnes du Bn sil. 11 t*st done li.itiuel 
de ponser qn'iuio imrtio de <e canal iiouiTnii etre souterraine, 
ccpendiuit rien ne vient promer ce fait puisqu’uiie leronnuis- 
siuicc ]i*u pas encore ole faite dans to sens; peut-etre oviste-t-il 
line goigc, line depression on Ton pourra le faire passer memo a 
ciel ouvert.” And to uttenipl such ehimeras ns these, the. 
author would tax the English gold-mining companies m the 
Brazil, which have never jet been able to support the smallest 
impost. 

Compelled to cross from the right, lunik, through a little break 
above the town, wre were nearly upset by the violence of the. 
“rnffiilcH.*’ We succeeded, however, m making fast behind q, 
rocky projection, and I m*iiI without delay inv introdneloiy 
letter to the Commandaiite Superior Sr. Manuel Jneoini Bezcrru 
du (JnrvnUio. Ife at once called upon ns and undertook to find 
a pilot and paddle-imui. 'We talked of the ruihond projected 
from this point to the Porto das Piranhas, thereby defeating all 

* Roe chapter 21 * AhigAa Dniu.ul i Tlio Km Preto la *up- 

f la Mr. Keith .Tuhnstoo, " Giugeia poseil to hum in tbo Scit.i don Pyicnot*, 
2," «]ufli M. (rcilici nail utlirix akwl fiom 

"j, Rapport, &e , p. 29 the lic.nl w.itcis of the Tncuiituih to the 

f Tlio “Sni.! ilaa Vertentes " u Mine weatcia valley of the Hflo Hmuciwo 
1200 miles to the south wo poKWil it at 
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tlie Rapids; our visitor declared that the line was Bandy and 
without lulls, whilst its tortuous length can be reduced from 
seventy to sixty leagues. Neither he nor any of liis friends had 
seen the neighbouring Niagara; they have often when riding 
down to the port passed it within a few miles. The latest news¬ 
papers dated from early September, and yet wc are here only 200 
miles from steamer navigation. The Oommandante presently 
left us in a prodigious hurry, having to superintend tin 1 ironing 

of teu whom he called twenty recruits. Tliev were sent to head- 

■ ■ 

• quarters at Taearatu, and we met the returning escort of four¬ 
teen muskets who had escorted them. They were wild-looking 
fellows, servile as well as five, and onh tin 1 chief man had n 
horse; the dress was old-fashioned shirts mid tight smalls of 
strong homespun cotton, leather huts, waistcoats and sandals. 
In the evening I saw a wretched “ C'onscrvador” pursued through 
the hush by mounted men who presently captured him for tic 1 
war. No wonder that these places look liku the ruins which the 
slave wars have made on the Lower Congo. 

The Fazenda da lion Vista, some five leagues down-siicani, 
and belonging to the Coinmandaiite's grandfather, Jose do Car¬ 
valho Brnnd.io, was originally mi Aldea, or settlement, of Indian^, 
and the head-ipuuter village of these parts. Presently a chinch 
was here lmilt, and the huts gutheung round it took the name of 
“Arrainldii Igrejn Nova,” which is still preserved by tin* mo- 
lincs. In 1HI1H it became the Villa da Iloa Vista, the head of a 
Col nan a, and the residence of a Vigano, a Juix do I>iici1o, a 
Juiz Municipal, and other requisites for self-rule. Its tw'o fie- 
gucziii.H, Santa Maria da lloa Vista, and the Senlmr Horn Jesus 
da Igivja in the Povoa^.io da Cachoeira do Roberto on the left 
hank of the liver, number GOOD souls, an estimate founded upon 
tlie fact that a single pniisli has 1000 voters.'* The town nun 
(ontain ciglity-ti\e bouses, and, at festivals, G00 inhabitants. 
They support themselves liy breeding cattle, and agriculture, and 
they want hut little here below; we found frcali meat, lor sale, hut. 
absolutely nothing else, not even n water-melon. Many spoke to 
us of the Seim Talliudu, distant some fourteen leagues from the 

* A iftui;li hnt rcoily way nf cHtiiiiatiiig «lnn:n awl winilmtH, lint thin ngnin leads in 
(lie jmpiiLitinn in these untstutians is hy emus in counting lorifs, ni ns hnnscdinlils 
the numtar nf voters, width every one are still humeil in wigwnin phiascolugy, 
lrnows In Mine joit* a fc« u> p.ud i<piu "rues" 
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left bank. It is said to contain alum and saltpetre, bnt not a 

single specimen was to be procured. One man brought me a 

match-box full of iron pyrites, which being bright nnd brassy 

was for sale as gold: it is said to come from the western 

couutrv. 

■ 

The town has, ns muy be expected, little to show. We visited 
the natural pier nt the western end which fronts south-west and 
runs back to the north-east. The substance is tnlcosc slate, con¬ 
taining much quartz distinctly stratified, with cleavage lines 
trending from east-south-eaht to west-north-west, or nearly per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of the beds. The harder parts can 
supply large blocks ready cut for building; in places it i.< soft 
and is worn down by tbe footpath which descends it m steps, 
further to the west large 1 fragments lnm* slipped in f o the stream. 
At the eastern end tliciv is another outcrop with strike to the 
south-east and dip north-west 35°; and in parts it is spread 
without regularity over the steep hank of stone, sand, ami stone 
dust. It is mostlv handed with white quart/, and has embedded 
lines of amygdaloid. Near the stream its surface is revetted with 
a coat of the darkest chocolate, the usual ferruginous glazing; 
here, how'ever, iron is not found, and must he brought from 
down-stream. The highest floods, even those of 1H57 and 18(5/5, 
the worst on record, did not extend lmlf-way up the pier. The 
general belief is, that the inundations are diminishing, and with 
them the feu*rs. 

We Msited the church of X 1 S 1 * dn Conccicao, a typical shape, 
tall, narrow like the people ; its only cliann is its site, ii i ocky 
platform forming the highest ground in the settlement, aud front¬ 
ing up-Ntreiim. A whitewashed cemetery appears to the north 
or inland, separated hv a depression, into which the floods enter 
w’ithout, however, insulating the settlement. South of the (hurcli 
is the tow'ii showing a single row, the Una da lieira do llio. 
With the usual unwisdom .here customary, the people have 
fronted their houses tow .mis the glaring temple and the hot 
stony hill, whilst tlieir buck-yard compounds and plots of pome¬ 
granates and thwyers enjoy the charming view, and the breezes 
floating up mid down stream. Looking south the Serras da 
(’a pi vara and the Curral Novo break the horizon, and the broad 
river, with rocks above surface and rocks below water, serpentines 
through its subject valley. To the south-east are the Serras do 
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Piriquito and do Esteviio; of the four pyramids one is remark¬ 
ably acute-ling ulnr, whilst further oust three knobs denote the 
Herra dos Gros. There nre no glass windows even in the richest 
tenements, and the jail, at the eastern end, is a house like the 
other houses. 

lion Vista is the terminus of barque-navigation; at tliia season 
only ajojos and canoes go to Varzea lledoiuln. Here 1 dis¬ 
missed, with an additional gratuity for extra service, the pilot 
Jose Jonquim dc Santa and Maimel Felipe llarboza, alias das 
Mo?as, alias Ihirbn do Veneno, mid of late usually known for 
sliortuess as “Mnnoel Diaho.” TJie latter. Inning quarrelled 
with ail angry father, had Hod his family, settled a few leagues 
down-stream, nud had not seen it for fourteen years. He con- 
tented himself with writing a letter from lion Vista, and he set 
out contentedly with his friend in a small ennoe which will take 
at least a month to make -Immaria. Wo separated well satisfied, 
1 hope, with one another. 

There was no difficulty m finding men.* The Commnndantc 
directed the pilot Mnnoel Cyprimio to hold himself in readiness : 
the tariff is 2oS00U—not had for five days’ work in these regions, 
and the new man presently came to see ns. He was a dark 
senior, dating from 1817, hut looking at least sixty-five ; he 
declares that his premature old ngu has been brought on by a fast 
lift, and that lit 1 has long passed the time when men begin to 
die. He has a queer dry humour, he delights in chaffing tile 
people upon the hanks, he twangs the guitar, lie takes snuff as 
most boatmen do, but requires ii siiulf-poekct like our grand¬ 
fathers, and lie him a prnute bottle of country rum wrapped up 
carefully ns if it were a baby. He lieier works except when half 
sens over, mid I should tear to trust him when dead sober; he 
is slow to excess, taking five minutes to don his coat and to slip 
his feet into Iiim ragged slippers. Vet lie is the only real pilot 
that I saw' upon the river, he knows it thoroughly, he will he 
master on hoard, and he slangs a recusant puddle with the 
unction of an Oxfuid coxswain—in my day. Certainly no beauty 
was M. C. # but lie wns stout-lienrted and true. We soon 
learned to confide in his nerve, force mid precision. There was 

* M Halfdri <Rel p 61) siyii that hero wilo oli^tnrli* in the extreme lnnncf* of the 
it u> lwnl to hail «Atciiiiea foi i.ifto nml people It is, liowutoi, only four to confomi 
<.iuocH, on >u count of the Rapulb. Tlio that I lost bat a single day. 
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something more interesting even tlinn beauty in his (langer-look y 
when, working 1 uh paddle like tlie tiul-fin of u monstrous fish and 
firmly planted in the stem canoe of the rocking and tossing raft, 
ho bent slightly forwards, steadily eyeing with straining glance 
tlie grim wall upon which we were dashing at the rate of twenty 
knots ah hour, and, by a few ingenious strokes of the helm at the 
exact moment, brought round the bows and almost grazed the 
reef. 

1 gave Mnnocl Cipiinno carte blanche to clionsu his oarsmen, 
and this was a prime mistake. Like almost all his roimtrymcu, 
lu 1 bad a certain amiable defect, a constitutional inability to say 
“ Xo,” whuh is often worse than a moral incapacity to use 
“ Yes.” Thus when he was set at in due form hvoue .lose Alves 

a * m 

Aliiriunnn, lie objected faintly, be held with linn long palavers 
hmg on the lmuk, and he cmli d by engaging him. All this 
tmu* lie knew the man to lie a noted skulk, whose nickname on 
ihc riuT was Cnpil.io AIollc—Captain Soil—and whom no one 
would engage. 

^bo'ianno is, hi 1 tells us, a sou of lVtrolina, bv no means a 
good locality. His immense curly lirad-inop of jetty colour, 
proves nil African mntcnnti, and the legal saving “ pnitus 
hcigutur a cut rein ” is irne in more wn\s than one. He sings 
well, lie has an immense repertoire, and, us a upcihistn, he 
is known to local tame. Krgo, I presume, lie lias taken tlie 
poetical ami Arcadian name Mangerieao (Ocyinuni Imsiluum) 
which lc* pronounce-* “Alajelieao,” and which soon becomes 
j\Iiui|ni de Can—dog’s meat, lie is hopeless, he drinks like a 
whirlpool, lie eats like an ogle, he pretends to faint if pushed to 
work, and, if undue persistency he applied, lie lose^ some of tlie 
tackle, lie hues to “put oil a spurt” whole the stream is 
swiftest, so as to make a hump fatal: m still water he lolls hack, 
snail's, chats, chaffs, or cl munis. The worst is that 1 cannot be 
serioiinly angr\ with the rascal ; he is abominably good-tem¬ 
pered, mid he seems to look upon himself ns tin greatest fun 
in the world. Yet it was a relief when he lccciwd his 1G,H‘00() 
and showed ns his back. 

The next day was a forced lwdt. The Ksevnao of orphans, 
Sr. Felipe lleniiio Sd e Lira, kindly allowed me the use of liis 
house and his desk, wliuh made the hours nunc more nimbly 
tlinn they otherwise would, 'flic wind blew* strong and contrary. 
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The pilot had paddled away to his house down-stream, and was 
laying in small stores. We wonted large paddles; yesterday the 
only carpenter in the place had been engaged in ironing the 
recruits, and till that important operation was concluded he could 
not go to the bush and cut down a Mandrucuru-eactus. These 
paddles look something like action, rude and heavy, but strong 
and pliant: they are perfectly straight, five feet long, and with a 
leverage of 2: 1—the little paddles used up-stream are nearly 
equally divided, and the effect Is like using a large kitchen-ladle. 
When the work was done, he asked about four times its worth, 
and he took the opportunity of offering for the Eliza 100$ 000. 
Ilad he paid us lie charged, he would have said 1:000$ 000. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

FROM THE VILLA DA ROA VISTA TO VARZti.V RKDONDA 
Eleventh Tayvessia, 45 Leagues.* 

Tire Rapids and titf Smooths. 

" Lw LnSsilic-nH avant la cmujufttc tin lcur pays par les Eiuopuens iloicnt an 
lu plus has do la dvilisaiiun "—/'/ imv Max, u .‘J'JU. 

SECTION I. 

TnE GOOD RAPIDS TO CABROB0. 

A little below* lioii Vista, llio river, after u short anil tolerably 
clour northern mi cop, returns to the eastern directum, anil 
enters upon that ('ordilheir.i of breaks and mpids which Mill last 
for some thirty leagues. Earth here begins to show her giant 
skeleton bare. The bed broadens m many places to a longue, 
and is worn down to its granitic Hour; it is a mass of islands and 
islets, all bearing names, of i eels and roeks sand-scoured, cut uiul 
channelled by the waters, winch glaze them to a grisly black. As 
a rule, the hed is too winding for the winds to form high waves, 
hut this is by no means always the case. 'Hie rocky (jiuirtzobe 
highlands, disposed apparently willumt any system, approach the 
channel and throw* across it broken walls of stone. The ('aclio- 
eiras oiler some lisk to those descending, but more during the 
ascent. I There are many .nul sundry triangles of water, and the 
old rule of the It in das Yellias, namely, to make for the single 
apex, will hold good here; m some places we must get into broken 
water to avoid sunken stones, mid sometimes w e must run straight 
towards a rock, and rely upon lielm and current to escupc it. 


# 31 Ilalfckl, IlJ WHIM 1 1 ‘lllltlllh u\f-lM“llt 
(Rel p (i), makes tins eleventh Ti.uvs'if.i 
tlmtv-cif'lit liMgiiCH, and lrrknns the dis¬ 
tance lium ftuitu 3I.uin, instiiul nf iniin 
Boa \ ula Tlic pi lute stictuh the disLam-o 


In fifty-two leagues. namely, sixteen to 
C.ilu tiliu, and thirty-six to Vaizca Kcdowla 
t Tlie people didaic tiulateidcntsinner 
take place, 1ml «c sliall hud Ino mocks cm 
ivntc. 
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The only really bad part will bo parsed on our sixtli day ;* it has 
nine rapidb, two whirlpool, and two shallows, which fonn, during 
the space of live leagues, obstructions as serious as the whole 
course of the liio das Vellias. Here a committee of pilots could 
point out the best line, which might be cleaned, marked, \ and 
rendered passable; it would be far better, however, to nbandou 
all this part of the stream, and to run a tramway to the Porto 
das Piranhas, distant 70—72 leagues along the channel. 

The beauty of the banks still continues, and houses, farms, 
and Helds extend dow.i the whole wav. Gold cascalho, tidcose 
slate, and quartz, frequently appear oil both Hides. At this 
season the vegetation is much burned, and the finest trees are 
upon the comparatively damp islands. The nearly total absence 
of palms gives to the scene a look of the temperate regions. 
Agriculture and stock breeding are the main resources of the 
people, but where the stream is low sunk, they have no idea of 
the Peisian wheel or the windmill. The banks, especially the 
right, are much broken by Alagadit o* or swamps, and by Ypoeiras, 
which here taku the Tupv name Tgarape, or Ygarape. The 
intliients, know’ll by the blight green grass at the mouths, are nicio 
nullahs, owing to the increased naiTow’iiess of the river valley; 
at this season their short narrow courses are either diy or slow 
strings of pits and pools (C'ayimbm and Poeoes), during the rains 
they roll ternblo torrents. 

"We were told that duiing the windless nights a candle might lie 

used naked: this was the case onlv once. The Serins to the 
9 ■ 

north-east, Araripc and Ilorborcma, obstruct to a certain extent 
the thorough draught. The Trade (Images with the direction of 
the stream, and at this season it invariably comes up-stream. In 
the morning we have eatspaws, the wind blow’s strongly during 
the sunny hours, and w’oolpatk gatlici s in the afternoon. Tlici e 
is an immense evaporation, causing a constant thirst, and crum¬ 
bling tobncco to dust: the whole of this section is a laboratory 
tlint distils a copious stream for the higher river. The ruins arc 
mostly from the north, sometimes Jrom the south; show’ers, 
violent only in March and April, extend between November tuid 
January, further down the}' are iieue.it in February and March. 

* Between the 203th uml the 300th him:; on the hiwhcfi to gnulo tho navigntuis 

league of M UaiMd. on the louto to l'oi& " (Lieut. Herndon, p. 

+ 11 The i h.uincli run *o intricate tliat wo .jj’jj 
fiml, at the hifuivntiuns late of bail-clotli 
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We now enter the head-quarters of the extinct Jesuit missions, 
n lnncl of ruins strange in n country so young; and we see with 
astonishment that more than a century ago the neighbourhood 
was much more advanced than it is at present. The company, it 
» will be remembered, was denaturalised, and departed with confis¬ 
cation of property from the Portuguese dominions by llio cele¬ 
brated law of September 3, 1759. The Jesuits—abstraction iiiite 
de leurs institutions vriiiemeut mumbles, et du mal resultant de 
leur domination—certainly taught tlieir eonverts the civilisation 
of labour, and now tlie “ Aldefulos,” or a ilhigeil Indians, have 
allowed their chapels to fall, and are fast relapsing into savagely. 
Finally, tlie place of the old Fathers has been but poorly tilled by 
the Italian and other missionaries, who, of late veins, have been 
tlmilv si uttered amongst these out-statious. 

HVrhfrmfrr//, Oi tnhfr 30,181*7-—With infinite trouble we managed 
to set out at 11 a.ai. The old ■* Memiio " w.is drunk, and well 
nigh incapable, and the new paddle, “ Herb Hnsil,” after a very 
shoil spud, began to droo]> in all save in the mutter of singing. 
We dropped down beta ecu tlie left bank and tlie large lllia 
Poqucna ; it, slams fenced fields and thatehed loots on four poles, 
under which the shepherd slielleis himself from the hroilmg sun. 
The sheep and goats arc poor and Inin at this season, and the 
owners ask 1$000 for a hag of hones. On the bushy lulls to the 
uoitli are liiauv sohindos, the usual liousc-likc lumps of white 
linn stone; below'are scattered tiled huts, with here and there a 
1‘irgc tenement, mid the negroes are singing over the task of busli 
dealing. The banks nrc of tine quality; from the rnl't we see no 
bottom to tlm soil, and the tap-root strikes straight down. 

This lines channel, which we have taken to avoid the furious 
Cachoeini do Fcrretc on the light hand, recalls to memory the 
liio das Yclhns belmv its cniillueiieo with the Paraiina stream. 
Presently we find on tlie right the lllia dn Missiio (Nova), and its 
broken time, one of the most southerly establishments of tlie 
Jesuits. It nuis west-east, with a convexity to tlie north, and it 
is at least three nnd a half miles long. Sundry islets lise between it 
and tlie left bank; there are few breaks, but the many sunken rocks 
require careful piloting. ’ The SeiTote do Pan Ten to on tlie left 

* Fntlmlil) M ll.tlfdil Hurvcjcd Him limn. Between Ilia Ilh.i lVijiiciu nml Ilia 
part nf tin* hlrcnin when it w.\h low llu lunk lio places the C.ilIunmi.! sin Fnnl, 
lalkn ul hiunliv O.iclioeiinnniul" C.uIiujkih " winch, when 1 ihimm.i 1, cau kanlly lie called 
(Hiioalri lion- called Iuimim, nr lmnci» do n rapid. 

Ar&0, which arc iiiciii “Curnikui," oi 
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gave us it taste of its quality; further down the Morros dos Gros, 
tlie tliree hillocks Keen from Boa Vista, form a bluff, and 
approach the channel, which is compressed still more by the 
Semi do Estevao 1 on tlie other Hide. Both bunks project nntunil 
piers of rock, which make the stream dark and swirling. Above 
the village “ Os Gr<5s ” is a limq) of stone; from this enchanted 
ground the harquemen have often heard the sound of the drum and 
the Kong, and tramp of crowds passing along. As tlie dangers 
of the bed increase, so will grow' the belief in things unseen, till 
at last almost every bluff will have its own superstition. 

At tills point we turned from east to north, and passed between 
the left bank and the llhn dn Missiio Vcllin. It contains a rained 
chapel, N a S’ 1 da Pied.ule, fronted by a cross; fonneilv it was 
piqmloux and cultivated, nowit is iuhiilntcd by only one Monulor. 
<( Captain Soft" determined that he had woiked enough for that 
day—it was then 3 r.M.—and ns I declined to put into the left 
bank, where he had fiiends, he neatly let slip tlie new paddle of 
Cactus, and managed, perfoice, to effect a halt. It was useless 
to attempt the rapid w Inch we heard roaring down-stream w itliout 
all our gear perfect. I made him dive—lie swam like a tisli—but 
the euiTent wns strong, and the heavy timber was, doubtless, soon 
rolled far down-stream. 

We halted on the left side, opposite the Missiio Velliu, and 
Manuel Cyprinno set out at once to cut down a Mniidtncurn. 
Huts and clumps of noble Jonzciro and Qiiixuhu trees gave tlie 
bank a pleasant aspect. Tlie Zoz6, or I’istiu, formed bright beds 
in the water, especially at the months of creeks, and in places the 
tall Chill was apparently planted by the people. Ledges some 
two feet square upon the water slopes, wore laid out with onions, 
mint, that made excellent juleps, mid the Mein, nil edible tuber, 
w'itli an Arum-like leaf; whilst the forks of low trees bore pots of 
lavender and flown h for the women’s hair. 

We were presently hailed by a familiar voice from above, and 
W'C recognised, despite certain borrowed illumes, the jolly face of 
“Mnnoel Diaho." His brothers, hearing that he had left Bon 
Viblu without visiting his home, indignantly pursued him, and 
brought him linck, nolcntem volcutcm, to receive his liiiiinma’s 
blessing. lie had “burned” liis friend tlie pilot’s bhick coat and 

* M. Hnlfflil rail* it tlio Rcrra do In- + Tints Hoccliaiuin u jirnlmlriy tho “fre- 
hnnhum, from the luge lblnnd at tlio bend rhetra," nr aimw-tano, of tlio Aimuitiw 
of tlio hod ll'\Ci 
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slippers, and ho cast them botli off when ho led us about the 
“Fazenda." Here the bank is Hat, and subject to an excess of 
droughts and floods. It is backed by a grey hill of talcoso slnte, 
veined with and passing into quartz below. The cotton shrub 
grows admirably, and each “foot” is said to produce thirty 
pounds; a little has been exported, but the old “ Livrador " com¬ 
plained of a blight which had lately appeared: the plant probably 
wants new laud. Most of the cottages here have looms, which 
are, lion ever, superior in nothing to those of Umainwezi. Cattle, 
sheep, and goals looked tolerably thriving, and the crew found 
abundance of birds; the flights of wild pigeons are described to 
resemblf* those of the Vuited States. In tin* evening the f.itted 
(‘all* was killed, men mid women complimented the truant in 
extempore verse, to which he replied with interest; and the drum 
was not silent till sunrise. We In nrd for the last time tin Wlnp- 
finor-Will, his wrongs are taken iqi by another volatile, who ever 
complains, like the West African bush-dog, that thn tire has 
gone out. 1 

th tuber :)1.—The old pilot worked hard at his carpentering 
under a shadv tree, and e\en “M.ijelic.io " bore a hand—I had 
deferred breakfast till the paddle was ready. At lU'.’lO \.ir. we 
shook hands all round, and pushed oft towards the spot whence 
the roaring came. This upper ('acliocir.i da l’anell.i do Dour.ulo, I 
the first below Hon Vista, has been descended hv harms e\cii 
during Ihc dry season, hut it is peifectly capable of doing damage. 
We inn to the north of the Him da Miss.io Ycllm, and, poling up 
against a strong cunciit, we passed between it and its northern 
neighbour, the Him do Semite. Then turning poop on, wo 
dashed down the usual channel.? with the Angieos Island on tin* 
right, and the Calmis on the left, and we escaped without, any¬ 
thing more serious than a long graze. It was a wild and haggaid 
scene, a series of rivers w'itluu a river, a tortuous l.ihvrinth of 
currents formed by neven large and a multitude of smaller rocks, 
through which the “ can sauvago " rail straight ns nil arrow'. The 
broom-like shrub, Janunutaia, nr Angnri, brown below mid green 
« 

* Tlu* my is HiiiipnMil to Ml}, “ Fogn ]Mil-holc mnki il 1 >, l!i* m UiPinrk, 

’ piuri m " (ii]ui p *iml 111 a small ahulpnnl, i imm il Minimi' 

t “Tlic r.ijml ut the pot-hole of tliu ilpjiipssinn in tin* miiI.iu* 

Doiuniln,” n hs.li of this sintips luvimf t Thptp is .nrnthm ihumel tn ibe right 
i-w»< caught m mimi “hull" In Ilia liisi nfthollha iln Semite, Iml it nppoarol to 
tnmillcm “IVuidla” signifies cither a mo rci-y ilangriena. 
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above, grew in clumps upon the islets anil in the shallower waters, 
anil heaps of drift-wood were thrown upon the convenient comers 
and ledges. The rocks, banded with snowy quartz, glazed like 
the pigeon’s wing, ruled in straight lines by the several levels of 
the water, and in places bored into basins, nppcareil singularly 
characteristic. Further down, where the flood reposes in depths 
studded with foam, and where the current wheels round in lazy 
circles, we came to the cause of all tins disturbance. < hi the left 
bank, without correspondence on the other side, a Nerroto 80—00 
feet high, and projecting to the north-cast, sent a rili of rock clean 
ncross stream from north-west to south-enst. Thu blull' showed 
strata of hard sandstone striking to the south-west, aiul split into 
brick-like cubes hvthe perpendicular clenvage; the face was lined 
with thick and thin ramifications of snowy white quart/, ! which 
everywhere lav in fragments upon the surface. From the south 
it assumed a quoin shape, with a bushy hog'slmek dcclimng to 
the west. 

Beyond the Tlha das Mam-cas w e fell into the main stream. We 
had not seen it united since we coasted tholllnilVqiiena, and now 
we found it flowing like Ar.ir “ incredibile lenitutc." On the left 
of this reach, some four miles long, opened the mouth of the 
now dry llinclio do Jacurc I and its inland tlown-stiearn. Below 
it the channel passes between the light bank and the llliota do 
Scrrotiuho, a spine of hard sandstone mid white quartz raggedly 
covered with trees; the tail end has eleariugs and cultivation. 

Presently we turned almost due east, and sighted ahead another 
mass of obstructions. They are caused by a number of stony cones 
on the right jlmnk, anil on the left by the Sena das (’aiahybas. This 
is a block and outliers of rock, with waves of bushy ground 
(Catiiigas Alt as), which, contrary to ride in the Brazil, show no 
tree fringe on the top. At l'.'U) r.M. we passed the Illia Grande, 
wdiere M. Ilulfcld gratefully inserts the residence of his pilot, 
Cyriaeo, whose dexterity anil courage he greatly praises. Curious 
tales are told of the old men, who seems to have inherited from 
liis “ Indian " ancestry a coolness of head, a clearness of vision, 
anil a strength of ami and will quite exceptional. The boatmen 

* M ILilfeld mnkfls the lilafi to consist oi In Mr Keith Johnston it di.uTui the eastern 
quarts, clilniitc, mini, mm, ami titanium. hlopca of the western dividing ndge, lic.ul- 

f Accra rbng to the pilot, it cranes from mg near tho sources of the Oamiuld, the 
As QueimaiLiH, distant thirty leagues M. liver of Oeiras m rurally, 

Halfehl shows a very narrow cmbouchuic. 
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declare that he knows every stone in the river, and that he can 
travel by night over the wildest dangers, especially when “tornado,” 
or slightly “ sprung.” We shot down a rocky run between the 
Ilha Grande 'mid the “ Ilhn do Yilln da Santa Marin,” formerly 
the end of the tenth mid the beginning of the eleventh travessin. 
Two njqjos, laden with suit bugs, and raised hardly four inches 
above the water, were pninfullv poling up-stream. 

We landed on the island to inspect a rain which we lind seen 
from afar. The soil is of immense fertility: ’ it boro cotton in 
small quantities ; manioc wlicicicr men had taken the trouble to 
plant it; the pinhao bravo, or poison croton-nut, which feeds the 
tenantry of the IiuuIhIicIIs ; mid fields of led trees, whose itnces- 
tors were probably planted here by the Jesuit Fathers. The 
people, with lank hair and broad yellow fares, showing indigenous 
blood, were better el.ul than those up-stream, and inhabited the 
same miserable huts. After a walk of a few' hiuulred yards to the 
south-west, we e.une upon the temple fronting west townrds the 
right bank and up-stream, whole is the finest, view. Monastery, 
church, and chapel were all a mere shell, and the latter bore 
inscribed upon the enti mice 


TIES VUG E 
NT IN NO 
VIBSTMO DIE 
1731. 

The material was the finest brick, ami the maximum size was two 
feet square. It w as almost ns durable ns the ashlar of talcose slate 
with which it was mixed, and the cliuunni, probably shell lime, was 
of the best quality. I One of the belfries had fullen, and cactus 
grew’ upon the walls where roof and ceiling had been. The dimen¬ 
sions of the church were 100 x 25 feet. There were remnants of 
an areli under the throne (for the Host), and a line of stout, square 
piers funning mi aisle or sacristy to the north. The lizard and 
the pigeon were the only inhabitants of the grim old rain. I left 
it in sadness. There is something unpleasantly impressive about 
these transitory labours, upon which the lives of men have been 

a 


* Belov S*» Maiia the lamia mill become 
Bandy, lemi light nml nch. 

+ Hence the intatcn aia called by M 
Halfeld (Bel. 166) Colaunuu do Tedm. He 
nsnuuka, 11 fa the above-mentioned church 


they still intm tin* ih-fuiul, lint vith ho 
little piety, that the chi|isl">, bnnlly cuvciod 
vith loom uaitb, exhale an inmipporlahlo 
fetor." The hint has Wen taken, anil ve 
had not to complain of the atmmphero. 
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wasted. Tlie whole scene reminded me of the once renowned 
City of Wari (Wareee) in the Kingdom of Benin. 

llesuiniiig our way, we inn down the Island of Santa Maria, 
and presently we came to another great stone-river coursing 
through the roots of the Kerrn do Oroco. These hills form a 
hollow crescent between the Serm dns ('nruhvbas and the water. 
The appearance is made peculiar by two knobs, which a curtain 
connects, and im outlier, the Upper (lived proper/ approaches 
the left bank. The stream llnwcd like a sluice, and in the 
Caclioeira de Sdo lk-dro, where, despite the manful slanging of 
the pilot, the paddles preferred looking bchiud them to working, 
we struck lienwlv. We then tin ended mil 1 way down the mid 
stream, though a laud of islands.! On paper the channels look 
like the blue fissures of a glacier. The Him de Hsio Miguel 
showed n deserted temple on a knob of ground. The Him de Silo 
Felis discb sed through its dense tiees a whitewashed and tiled 
church, with belliy and two terminal lowers; here the sumt still 
resides. 

As we emerged from this "licit" the water fell smooth as a 
metal plate; but the prospect was not less wild. On the light 
bunk the Keren do Arum pit crouched like a sphinx with j abated 
neck, ami from down-stream the head will seem distinctly traced. 
We then paddled between the Arncapu Island and the left bunk, 
W'licre enters the ltinclio da Ihisoda (lingula)/ The back water 
flows up the green mouth for about iwo leagues, and the rest oi 
the bed at this season is a string ol pools. We found good 
anchorage ground at the Porto do Ar.u apii, near the Fazenda of 
that name fumting the island. The people here breed horses, 
mules, and hlaek cattle fur the Cuhrnlio market, and a good o\ is 
sold for 20$0(H). It was a still, quiet evening, favourable for 
mosquitos. Thu lionry eastern clouds at nightfall threatening 


* There is an Oiocfi dckuxo on tho left 
lank, about t«o miles down 

t To f<tailn.inl neiu hucrchsively finm 
scHt to out, tlui Illia d.ui Alums, do Jufi, 
do H Hignel, and da Picdade, n itli a m.iss 
of otheiH, CNjienally the ilka CoinpiuLi, 
lietwncn than and tko light liuuk To 
put lay tlio Him de S3o Felis, whidi the 
pdot called “do 83oPodio*" it hud alNiui 
midway a hillock (onteiiinko), upon wlin li 
the Chapel u built, nearly doe north of tho 
rising ground that siippoitx the ruins of Slo 


Miguil llctacui H Felis anil the left 
lurk lti tho Ilha da T.i]iciu, 0 . 1 st nf H 
Full, is the Him do Aiiiiiipft, aliout four 
miles long Its rhaiiuol u much luukcn, 
and C.twjlkn upjKuiH upon it# left kink. 
Hun 1 the InnodcHt pait ol the inei is neatly 
two (gengiuphuMl) nulCH. 

t Mi Keith Johnston wtlls it “ B, 
iirognlo," nnil uukcH it ilraui, conoitl), 
I lielieve, the Houthom slopes of tho di¬ 
viding tango between Peiuamlmcu and 
Corn A 
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wind, and the jiicnru Hplnshrd mound us, while the flute and the 
song came loud from the siuuv. 

AW. 1.—AVe set out ut 0 a.m., hut the gale soon drove us to 
take refuge on the western Hide of the Arncupd Island, where we 
found a few huts belonging to morndoreH and fishers of the 
Trnhira. The low lands are often flooded, hut there is a dorsum 
of higher gionnd to which the people can retire. 1 utilised the 
delay by engaging another paddle. The liveliness and the free, 
swift motion of the rapid after the smooths above were rather 
enjoyable than otherwise; hut the process seemed somewhat a 
“ tempting of Providence " m the now rrazy Kli/n, maimed by a 
crew tli.it w'onld not w r oik. The pilot, who knew'tlie dangers 
better, was far more anxious than we were; and he presently 
returned with a barqueiro who, 11103 cniiant 10 $ 000 , ugreed to 
accompnm us. Antonio was a stout, dark 3011 th, with a heavy 
shoulder nml muscular anus. lie justified all the good things 
said about the people of the liver below Joa/eiro. Having 
received a small advance, lie eiossed the stream to fetch his 
sheepskin, and he look ins paddle at 11.00 a.m., the old 
“ Menino ” being placed 111 the stem to amuse lumself with 
his kitchen ladle. 

AVe unused down the end of the wild Ar.ieapa Channel, passing 
an islet on the right and the Him do Tabolciro* to the left. Pre¬ 
sently we shot through a gate formed by several rocks to poit, and 

to starboard bv an enormous block which had assumed the domed 
■ 

form into which granite masses lire so often weathered. The 
colour wns cinereous brown above, and below it was japanned to 
the semblance of a meteoric stone. Ileic, as elsewhere, the 
colouring matter does lint penetiate the surface except through 
fissures. The coat vanes hut little 111 thickness, and when broken 
with a hammer the fragments show that the glaze is easily to he 
removed from the stone. 1 have before alluded to this pheno¬ 
menon of coloration, which* is common to both hemispheres. 1 A 
long series of observations is required before we can answer the 
question—“ Does the river hold the. oxides suspended like sand 
and other earthy substances, or are they found in a state of 
chemical solution ? " 

Beyond the gate with its grisfy tower wns a remauso, half boil, 

* Tii M IlaHcMV ni.iji iL ih L.tlli*l I lie 111m Hum + Chap 15 

vol. 11 n 11 
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half dead water, which taxed the paddlers’ arms. We then flew 
through n “ violent rapid ” formed by rocks between tlie eastern 
end of the Arncupa Island and the left bank. It is known by the 
descriptive name of Desut.ica Culcoes”—loosen your breeches— 
which is all that requires to be said of it. We then pussed ou the 
left bunk the Scrrote da l’mita da Ilha cln Assuinpcpiii, where an 
ypoeira setting off to the north-east insulates a tract of ground 
three: and a half leagues in length by five-eighths of a league in 
extreme breadth, more th n double tlie width of the liver water.* 
The Semite is a lumpy, half-bald lull, with grey bush scattered 
over a whitish surface. The upper part is banded with scattered 
rocks of lighter tint running parallel with the bed, and tailing oil' 
down stream. 

Perforce we took the main channel to tho right or south of 
Assumption Island. The bank is mostly of sand based upon hard 
clay, mid its ‘ (W-allio 1 ' extends to the water edge. The low- 
lying land lias Catingns Altas, where the people llvfmui tlie inun¬ 
dations. Thev remember m 1838 an exceptional flood, which 
lose 32 feet. The soil is said to be good; horses are bred m tlie 
island, and black cattle are said to have run wild. The' mountains 
of the “ terra firms 1 in front fin in. a picture. The broken line of 
the Serr.i do jVIilagre ccmtiasts with the lump! mass of the* Kerra 
chi Ihiuimeiin, upon which is said to he an “ Olho cle Agua;” and 
whilst the valley is bone-clry, its highlands arc fed by nun. Far 
to the left two pyramids, regular as if cut, breed reminiscences of 
Cheops and Ccphren in a certain valley of tlie Old World. Seen 
from the soiith-eust, these hills lose then 1 venerable appearance, 
and become a saddle-back, banal even as is its name, '* Semite 
do -Jut-are." I 

At 2 i’.M. we entered the “ spinning rapid " of Caehauhy, called 
da Assumpc^i) to distmguish it fioni two othci’s down stream. It 
is formed at the end of tlie Ilha das Yuccas and other complications 
by the Semite do Snlgadu, a knob cm the light hank. We went 
down tlie hrenks where the watei danced about the (lots of roc k, 


* Wo Hlia.ll amend the easternmost part 
of tins ypoeira to nuko CaljmlnS The 
duert unite would he hy the went, lint at 
tins Kamil it ih im]MSMilile Tlie principal 
»puh, going rluwn tho lino, me 1 Bum 
Siii-ichMi, 2 Cm h.mliv, 3 Turntfi ; 1. 
Cninalriln , S [TiiiIiQ , 6 f&iuuiii, 01 
Caiuui ; 7 Fom-o, 8 (Jatormn , anil !> 


Tho (tuhnciia do Gaviftn, or do Poitho 
Tlie Littri, dlmnt li.df a longue above tlio 
town, isdrsuihcd an a diop (deHpenliarior), 
which <-an In puhmxI only in tlui height of 
the floods 

f None ol them names in given liy M. 
Ilalfclrl The Jacaicl aiiixun to ho hin 
Sena do llemlo 
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nnd safely accomplished the always delicate operation of crossing. 
We lauded <>u the Island of Assumption to see the elmvcli, part 
of whose brickwork cumbers the shore m large masses. Nothing 
can save it. lit lHii^-54 it was 51 feet ftoni the stream, which 
has now laid bate the southern Nidc. It waa built in 1830 by a 
citizen of Cahrohd, whose nanus ih already forgotten; mid the 
stxle ns well ns the umtcnnl are a long way behind those of the 
Jesuits. It is to he hoped that the next tinveller w ill find a little 
more attention gixen to the dead who are hnned in the roolleas 
enclosure. 

The people collected to see us. Apparently inclined to he 
“ anuev,” thev mine with knivea and small hird-lmws and arrows. 
The old sax ages have all died off, ami these are mostly n mixed 
breed, whose duly hair eomes from Afnea. The pure blood 
showed the well-known signs -lug, round Kaliimk heads, flat 
Mongol faces, with lnoad and distinctly marked elieek-bones; 
oblique Chinese exes, not nil frequently brides, rather hroix'ii than 
black, mid dwelling upon objects xxitli a fixed gaze ; dark nnd 
thick exelnoxx's : thin muslaeliioa fringing the huge mouths full 
of pointed teeth ; and small beards, not cm rung the long, ninssix'e 
chins. 'The hair, brought loxv down oxer the forehead, xvns t-lint 
of the Hindu, jettv mid coarser than in the pure (‘nncnsuiii. The 
nose had an nliominnblc cachet of x nlgarity, small mid squat, with 
broad llesliy unstiils; in fmt the feature was all that an Arab is 
not. They were xvell-made men, cm ept that the trunk appeared 
Homew lint too long and lurge for the legs, and the shoulders seemed 
to project horizontally just below the ears. The extremities 
showed that delicacy of size mid form which lifts passed so 
remarkably into the Brazilian blood, and the skin xxiih brown- 
ycllow and ruddy only xx here exposed to the light and air. 

A glance down the lixer from the tall hunk discloses a grisly 

sight. There was the rich golden glow' of the unclouded sun now 

slanting west, nnd ninny a silvery hue of atreain to suggest 

0 

Dun Kilboilmrli in gnldne Htnune tluhscn 

But n purple nimbus with a long grey lappet nhend threatened u 
gale of wind, and the richly tinted surface was tanged with mur¬ 
derous black stones. Here the Semite da Lagoa Vcrmellm* runs 

1 Some i .ill i( I lie Sm.i «ln . utluri thu Scu.t tin DoiutuU 

n d a 
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parallel with the right hunk, mill extends to it liimiy n liill spur 
that reefs the si mini. We easily traversed the bed, and stumbled 
through Ihe (laehoeira da Pedrn do Moleipic, which breaks and 
boils right amiss ; hut lit the next place we nearly came to grief. 

Here the chiiiniel bends to the south-east, and flushes at a lull 
ni stone and red clav. This Alto da Lagoa lhmiudu deflects it 
almost at right angles to the north-east. The wuter (lows down 
hill, aud we distmeth feel and see the angle formed by the raft 
platform. It is a violent ‘orrent, pouring at a rate of 10 to 12 
knots an hour mer the rocks, swirling around them, and pro¬ 
ducing a complication ot currents. In the runs there is a visible 
convexity of sin face, the waters being heaped up ns it were by the 
compression of the sides: and between the toirents are smooth 
boils winch seem as though pioduecd by underground springs. 
As we were entering the worst part, the strong east wind stmek 
us, and m a minute we were thrown helpless upon a rock. I had 
taken the precaution to secure even thing on board w'ltb ropes; 
bad not this been done the surges wliieli swept us as we heeled 
over would have cleared the deek. The pilot exerted himself 
desperately; the men kept their presence of mind, and the 
current, in whosu power we wen*, beneficently sent the Klizs’s 
head down stieani, with no further injury hut n scrape and graze. 
Knougli for one day. The storm set in with fury. We liuiuagcd 
to pass the Semite da Lagoa Yerniclha, and we anchored on the 
right hunk, n little belowr the extinct town of Pmnhii. 

Tins place of unintelligible uaiiii lies m a suck of the southern 
bank, and to the east of its unimportant liiaeho. The site is a 
level at the feet of a thicket-dad ridge. The offset from the high 
wall to the south-west and the lints may number a uiuxuiiuni of 
thirty-five. The church, built mid dedicated to Santo Antonio 
hy a rich proprietor of ('ubrobo, lias indulged itself in an archi¬ 
tectural eccentricity. The facades nra double, whitewashed in 
the rear, brown clay in the front, nnd the effect is Unit of a men 
with two heads. 

We passed the night nt the Pedrn do llodc, fronting Piimbiisiulio 
Island, which W'ns backed by the great Assiunpyao. A clean 
patch of HAnd was dotted with the Oiti da Praia (Plerugina 
odornta, Mart.), a bush here considered useless; with the wildleo, 
bending under the weight of its fruit; and with the Piranha, a 
scaly tree, which is green and lively above, whilst the lower parts 
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supply good dry firewood. Behind tho beach rose the rocky and 
clayey hill, scattered over with quartz pebbles and red silex that 
resembled Rosso Autico. Passing through the bush we weie 
attacked by a carrapato-tick, now a novelty, but none the more 
agreeuhle. 

Xov. 2.—We ran down half a league to the tail of Pumbusiuho 
Islet, and then turned north-westwards into the Bruco do Tucutu, 
tlie channel parting tliu mainland of Pernambuco from its subject, 
the Him da Assump^rio. The latter is here kept in position by 
Imes of using gromul, which face to the east and to the south. 
It was a delicious morning; the air w r as sweet and ram-washed, 
and the temperature that of Cairo in the cold season. How 
much would be paid for such a day at such a season upon the 
banks of tin 1 Thames 1 All creation looked its best, and the birds, 
unusually numerous, sang gaily m the bush, espei lallv the tamo 
and familiar red-headed songster of many names. - The ushen- 
giev nininennu I with the long euneitonn tail, wus trooping from 
the foiest to plunder whatever mai/e was to he found; and the 
fine large blue aleedo,? a king amongst tho kingfishers, crossed 
the stream with his “ \oI saecade," or sat upon the spray of pale- 
green glaucous verdure, looking out for what he eould devour. 
The brown-black nimble plotus shotswiftl.\ past us; tho ichthyo¬ 
phagous craimn,§ with dark plume ami yellow beak shaped like 
the curlcwr, heavily flapped its long wiugs ; and the Sued boi 
(Arden virescens), so called fiom its bull-like bellow, looked 
twice at us before it would take the trouble to fl\. Plundering 
seems here to be the fashion; even the jugs were uccklnccd with 
wooden triangles , to temper their love of manioc. 

At tliis season the lower channel is clear; hut during the 
height of the dues the Cachneirn da Ron Vista, alias da Boca do 
I3ruc;o, must he troublesome. The scenery was the usual pistia 
and hniry grass near the water, tlim Alimosn growth higher up, 
and plantations upon the more elevated lauds. Fish was plenti- 


* It in called ealirfR Ycrmclho, (fnlln 
Gampino, and Tico-Tico Uci Tlic "Mo- 
mnn" dcrliucd tli.it ho luul Mild for 
10 $ 000, at Rio dc Janeiro, a pui (iomI) 
of those birds, whit*h arc pored foi tlieii 
long, 

f Than or* two spccieo Puttacnn 
Ifaravwuina and P WuiiuienbiH (Lmn ) 

$ The people rail it “Hocfl," and de¬ 


clare that it is fat and good rating 

$ The wnitl ih doulitic** n iniiuiitinn of 
“Uimnnino." the ‘‘ Mark luid . ” but it u 
pronuunred an above, and many plan* 
upon the uvei arc nameil from it The 
jicople proiMi the flush of this bud, after it 
bah been fried in lat 

|| Lnrnlh called Ciuiga (a voLo), or 
Oamhflo, a rnstic Portuguese won! 
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fill, lmt the fishermen linked for it exorbitiuit prices. After four 
hours of very ln/v polmg we turned a eorner from south-west to 
north-west, and mine upon a clump of lints and u large compound 
wall facing towards the stream. A little above was the Porto, where 
a ferry plies between the island nnd the main. It is a broad green 
boat, with n short must made fast to a bench stepped in front. 
Here we found the usual Hcene—women washing, men filling 
their “ odres ” (water-skins), mid “ bomiehas " (leather bottle- 
bags, with wooden corks), and children splashing and catching 
the Piaba and the Piau. There were many horses, and the clean¬ 
limbed cattle fed upon tlie heaps of cotton-seed which luul been 
thrown upon the banks. The other live objects were very lean 
pigs, prowling dogs, and poultry, which here includes turkeys 
and guinea-fowls. 

Ascending the bank I found unexpectedly a large place without 
uny of the sleepiness which bad characterised Joazciro and lion 
Vista; the site is tlie mainland, m the ('ouiarea of lion Vista, 
Province of Pernambuco. At present it is u very dry hind, the 
eMipoiatiou curls up the leaves of tlie orange tree, whilst the tall 
stout papaws seem to enjoy tlie tempenitiu e. And at times it is 
very wet; the Hoods enter the settlement, deluging its floor of 
sandy clay, and driving the people to tlie Catmgas Altas, which 
w r c see seatteied about. 'Hie main of the town, winch muv con- 
tain 125 houses and TOO souls, is formed of a large street, or rather 
square, riumuig north to south, and containing the dismantled 
eliurih of N J S a da Coiifcieao. Tlie houses are unusually low 
and massive, mid they use shuttcra instead of glass window's, 
declaring tliut the road to 1 Libia is 140 leagues long, and tlmt 
many of the stages want water. On the north of the settlement 
is the cemetery. The centre shows the new' Matrix and inevit¬ 
able cross, the work of a rich devotee, 1). Drigide Marin das 
Yivgcns, whose husband built tlie now ruined fuue on Assumption 
Island; both are in the same style, niul this bears the date 
1844. The interior is unfinished, show'iug a ceiling of naked 
rafters; there are, however, two pulpits, an organ loft, and 
carpets upon the floor, which show that it is in use. The Vigario 
recites mass every morning, .and all tlie “ respectables ” of both 
sexes are “ expected " to attend with a regularity which reminded 
me of the Mosque. Here and there nre some decent shops, and 
I bought without difficulty meat and poultry, rice and water- 
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melons, salt nud liquor. A tiled shed represented the market¬ 
place, which was crowded with leather-dad men from the interior, 
chaffering over their cotton hales* and broaeas of rnpadimi and 
farinha, which will here he exchunged for wet and thy goods. 

Ileie, after some mouths, 1 again saw “the Engle zin" at 
work; the material comes from the inner highlands to the north, 
where yesterday's rum fell. This is a country of great feitility, 
and extends north to the Xerrn de Arnrfpc, I distant from Cahrobo 
Unity leagues. The ruuge is descubed to he a succession of 
mounds of rich red day, across winch there ir ail easy road, 
whilst behind it is the ston\ Serru de Horboreina, which inosculates 
with the Ibynpiiha Itange, separating ('earn from Piuiihy. At the 
southern foot of the Anuipe is “ whose Yilhiahip has been 
transferred to “Giainto." On the northern countcrsJnpG are 
Onto and the Villa da Harm do Jardnn. In this chalk range 
I)r. (iarduci liist found the Tclilliyolites which now go by the 
name of “ Pcncdn Stones.” The nodular and rounded lumps of 
impure fawn-coloured limestone, when split down the middle, 
display the skeletons of the ^lesosaurus, and lishes belonging to the 
recent (.'cetaceous epoch. 1 The people know of then existence, 
and some are still sent to the const as curiosities. 

We at once see the cause of piospcrih at t'nhrohd. The land 
road bt tween the Villa da I Son Vista and the Yarzca Uedoiidn runs 
by it, and is met by the highways iioui (Hu icon, (’into, and the 
(.'itmrvsg to the ninth and north-east. The cotton hales are 
embarked on 1 lifts or carried down by hoises, to the Porto das 
Piranhas, distant along the river fio leagues (Ida miles). Then 
after long wandering they find a steamer which slops the exports 


* Tlic IjuIc- averaged five In m\ .uhiImu* 
they use impress, 1 *!, Imt nutlo up neatly 
cntui|*li with “tie-tie " 

+ IliU duct has iIi*m i i1h*iI this ili.ilk fnr- 
m.tli nn The ii.uufAi.iiiiuili.is lawn wholly 
omitted in Mr Keith Johnstnii Sr Can- 
dido M elides tie Almeida Iihm uut fragiiltm 
it he lines n«»k him ever, ih«» it lnuked 
hj the IlmlmmiM, whiili, prapeilv h]ic.ik- 
mn, miludcH the two CairuyH. Ot the 
latter mnie piewnllv 

X Recent cieUuvnuH I’uihfH have Iwcn 
Infenly fonml liy tli£\t cvi olluit tiavcllei, 
Mr William Chuiullesu, on the Km Aipuiv, 
HJ, n.<Hin»nt of the Great Purtn Mont of 
them, accmdin# to 1’inf Ak-wsix, oeiur 
between 8 lat 10" to 11", and W long 
(Or ) 67* to (ill*, in luciditum from 43(1 to 


lifiU fret almve sea-lev el Here the latitude 
nl Ai.iiijh- ih almut 7” Miulh 

1, This n.tinr is Iih.iIK npplnsl to the 
nmnti) .ilumL Ciatn and Janlun Canny, 
also wuttrii ('.liny (('.mry-). ('aim, in 
Klim, wan tin* name nf a Tipuya tutu*, 
the .uu tent possessor!. of ltapiufm Island, 
in the IU> id S Hahadm in ] till!* *a 
Joint luissiiniHM, 1* Luis Vniirni’io 
Mai mu, pulilihlicd at Lihlmii Ins “Aite 
da (iiiUnin.itiL-a iLi Liimu.ii IIi.mIum da 
Na^am Kiun " Mam plans heimhoute 
neu^the name of Cuiney , they wcie 
douutleu luLalitwh to which the old savage* 
enngated There uie two pnneipnl range*, 
the U,miMM Nows, m the I’innn-e of 
Fandiylm do Nnrlc, and Uic I'ninry s Yellim, 
in Feinmulmen 
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to Bahia. In 1852— 51, 1 have Haul, all waft languishing, where 
now wo fuul life and energy. A good rolling rond, but mom 
especially a tramway, would give a mighty impulse to trade by 
facilitating it; and the many men relieved from the currying trade 
would at once become producers. 

I called upon the civil young Delegado Sr. Bcrtino LopcH de 
Araujo of Puruliybii do Norte, who had married and settled in this 
place six years ago. During that tune he did not remember a 
single assassination, although, of course, quarrels had taken place. 
Neither he nor any of his neighbours could explain the word 
“ Oabrobo,” also written “ Quobroho," all they knew was that the 
old Indian name had been given to a Fnmidu which presently 
became a Villa. The Delegate warned me, as others liud done, to 
make everything snug on board the Khxa, as we were soon to be 
in difficulties. 


Slctiox II. 

THE BAD RAPIDH TO SURUBABg. 

Xor. 8.—After manifold delays—tbe Delegate w r as writing 
letters for us, the pilot attended mass, and “ Mnjeliciio " hid hun- 
self in the nearest brothel—we ran down the narrow arm, safely 
passed its central “Camboiiilia,” and, after an horn's work, 
sighted the Banco d'Areu,"* on the Bahian side below Ptimbu. 
At this point tbe llio de S.u> Francisco begins the great south¬ 
easterly trend, which it will keep, with a few insignificant varia¬ 
tions, to the end of its journey. The north-eastern Vento (feral 
now become!* a side wind, mid sometimes blows almost from 
behind. Tbe sun is decidedly liot, clouds gather to the oust and 
to tbe west, we see from afar symptoms of a “ropiqueto,” or 
violent shower, and we therefore expect a gale, if not a rain¬ 
storm. 

s On the left side a sandy islet bid from us the month of llio 
Biacho da Terra Nova, or do Jcqiu (Oiqui), a nullah of some 
importance, t Beyond it we entered tho Passagem do Ybd, the 

* It in a damp of hntii alums a luge the place called " Gaimys Nora ” Mi 
sond-liar or beach, known eg the CuiAn do Keith Johnston calk tho north-eastern fink 
Bom Jesus. 11 11 Tom Non," and the north-western, 

t It is wud to head about 80 leagues " H 8 Domingos." 
from its month in the Anunpe Range, near * 
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narrowest pail of tlic San Francisco, where people can talk from 
side to side. The formation iH a deep gorge in the valley line, 
which, however, shows no especial features; the banks are suudy, 
the right is not Hooded, whilst the left is swept, and a low lib of 
loose rock stands up in mid-stream. The water, at this season 
95—100 feet deep, swirls in palpable domes, and foams in shallow 
“ pots." A little below the Fazenda do Vbd, and a point project¬ 
ing from the light bank, tlic 770 feet of stream spread out to 
more than a mile. The total brendth of the liver below the 
liaiTows is throiMpmiters of a league, but the greater part of it is 
occupied by the lllia da Yaigem, fronted by the main artery, and 
backed by its own little branch of the Silo Francisco. Wt»ll 
inhabited, and with fertile soil, this island, shaped like the letter 
L, with the angle pointing south-west, is one of the largest, each 
limb being about a league and a half long. 

Family passing the narrows, we ran along the left bank between 
it and the Ilha do Kstivito.* This is the only line passable. 
Beyond tins island the left bank projei ts a rounded ]xput towards 
the concavity of the L, and (ills the river with rocks and rapids; 
the heights are apparently limestone, and again we see along the 
brink iron conglomerate in dark ledges. At the apex begins the 
(Whnuliv de Antonio Martins, the second of the name. The 
roar of this rapid is worse than its bite; the foul channel, how¬ 
ever, is compressed on the right by the lllia do (•‘nehnuhy, and 
further down bv the high and sandy lllia do C’arud. 

AVe then crossed the river from west-nortli-west at the tail of 
the Ilha da Vargem, to the Largo do Braudao " on the east- 
Bouth-east, a long reach of deep smooth water which appeared a 

Bemanso ” after the swift stream higher up. A gaunt island, 
the lllia dos Braudocs, I here defends the lx d from the rocks of 
the left bank, whilst the right hank protects us from the wind. 
Opposite the head of the island, and on the Bahian shore, is the 
mouth of the ltincho da Vargem, which is Raid to run twenty 
leagues from a height called the Tomlmdor. Ltiee fields were ou 
its borders, and boy h were pelting the greedy birds with loud cries 
of “ diabo." At 4 p.m. the pilot said that we must anchor, ns 


* The Ilha da Boa Vikla in M Hatfuld'n 
maps . 

f On the left hank aar thiee Foxcml.w, 
called BiandBii, piokibly from Mime family 


that tat nettled heic. At tin 1 BnuulKo do 
Mem Uu'ie w.ih a neat white Ihiiim and a 
dump nt ciMinirsiiit ticet 
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there in no side ground amongst the llapids, which will extend 
ten leagues down stream. Tina is by no means the case, hut 
Manuel t'ypriuno’s eyes are not now of first-rate quality, and lie 
does not like to pass broken water either in early morning or in 
the evening fdituleH. 

We made fast below the Fazenda do Abnre,* opposite the head 
of the llhn Grande, a thin strip about two and a half leagues long, 
immediately succeeding to that of the Brandoes. The bank is 
here lined with nodules of lime. Tlic little settlement of tiled 
and tattered houses had its chapel, and we met-no difficulty in 
buying a pig and poultiy. The crew reproached mo for not 
having killed a harmless water-snake, and amused themselves 
with built ing an unfortunate frog of large nze, which is popularly 
supposed to swallow sparks of lire. 'The boatmen have tales of 
the " Napo” getting to Heaven by the aid of the birds, and the 
animal seems to hold m these regions the position of the spider 
on tbe coast of (rumen, i 

Nov. 4.—This is the critical day—the acme of our rapid- 
troubles ; we shall pass nine had places in 0 to 7 leagues. The 
breadth of the stream is a constantly varying quantity, hut 
generally it is unusually narrow, the effect of increased slope. 
The left bank is a long line of little bills, whilst the right side is 
mostly tint and bushy. The profile of the bed is an inclined plane 
of rock and gravel, divided into sections by level spaces. Long 
islands and short islands, rocks and reefs, sandbars and shoals, 
cumber tine bed, and the former bear bits of noble forest. There 
is something majestic in the aspect of the Siio Francisco, whose 
turbid waters, here building up, there liciug low', now flowing 
in silent grandeur, fanned by the gentle breeze, mid reflecting 
the gold and azure of the sky, assume an angry, sullen, and relent¬ 
less aspect when some obstacle of exceptional importance would 
bar its mighty path. 

Rising with the dawn, hut not pushing off till 7 a.m., we took 
the channel formed by the Ilha Grande to the north, and pre- 

* A little below this point ihtlio Il .11 - Anthony mere c.ilhsl Alai A tiirfim father 
rinha ilo AliarA Both ore reinmiM rm cb burnt in jgnMiluqipcr, lmiiUNo the hood 
of tlio JcsuitH, ono of whom huh culled reminded tin- shviikps of the '‘gnforhAtu " 
AberA bAM, the "flying latfaci," betaine f M HJteld (Hal 215) menti the 
he wee alwnyi on the more Thn, an well CaHmrge, a Mnging anil amphibious toail, 
aa the Pielatea, took the title of Pay AhoiA which coven itself with truth It hue also 
Gnafii, tbe Po|io being known u Pay AlorA its legcnd-t 
ogfi elA (luggeht of all) Tbe foam i.f Aunt 
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st'ntly scraped over the shrub-grown Htones iih we passed down 
through thu middle of the great “ Tuhumim " Shoal. Its site is 
at the head of the Illm da Missuo, where this luudstrip, also long 
and thin, lies parallel with the Him Grande. On the right was 
thu Harm do Tnbariuia, alias da Fazenda Velha, another nnlluh 
with a pooly bed. At 10 a.m. we coursed down thu middle of the 
Cuehneira do liulniseiro, formed between highland in Hulun, 
fronted in three tiers by thu islet “ do Mein,” and the islands da 
Missiio and Grande. . 

Twenty minutes then took us to thu “ impetuous Caelioeira of 
the Rosario." This is a break right across between Halim and 
the head of the lllia do Seirotmlio. We hugged the right bank, 
and shot uu incline of water, which made ns sit hack in the raft 
us upon a horse landing uilLer a leap. The ehaunel is smooth, 
lucent, and visibly lower—now a general feature—than the 
Mtreum, which breaks with a railway rush oil both sides. A heavy 
hump was the only damage done; here the rule is a hump and a 
scrape at least once a duv. 

After the llosario we took the narrow ehaunel made liv thu 
right hank nud the Him da Hami, a lumpy island, one of a 
group of three disposed in unicorn—tin* otlieis being the llhn do 
Mem and the Illm da L’atarata. Near an alllueut, known as 
the Harm do Mueiiruro, * the awning was taken down, uud the 
thermometer showed in the sun 114° (F.), which made niv com¬ 
panion suffer; even the black bo\s on uslimc crouched uud 
cowered under then 1 little awnings of yellow straw. At. the tail of 
the Illm da Harm was a mu row piesentlv “ Haring out ” into a lmy. 
Looking back through a gap to the north-west, we saw the white¬ 
washed Church of Helciii—another missnmer name—upon a dried- 
up plain, backed by u range of wavy lull. 

II a.m. brought ns to our thud trial, the “ furious Cnchocim 
of the C , aTitagnllo. ,> Tt is a " long Hault ” of half a mile, with 
two distinct breaks. The lower is by far tho worse. We rolled 
down the mid stream through' boilmg glassy water, fringed by 
rows of surge Bowing noisily. At the bottom we shaved the left 
bank of the Illm do Cautugullo, a pyriform plain of siuul, with a 
small rocky “ Serrate." Oil the right of thu channel is the third 

* M llalfohl ralln it Dam do Tun am It im mul to n-e at a pirn* ralhnl the 
Imlraramui, at the 1’imti Uu Hrua, mul la nuMMiiro foity luayucs. 
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I'ucliaiiliy (clo Puinoro, I*. N.)» 4 "liicli is always avoided. The 
river, obstructed in its comm*, there breaks into waves which 
dash with thundering violence ngiunst the broken reef, and rush 
between the jags of rock in sluices of dazzling velocity. 

AVe have now a clear league ahead without rapids, but requiring 
great care. Stones, shallows, and many little nuis which the 
pilot calls simply Pedros, stud the bed. On the left bank is the 
Serrotc do Pnpagaio, which has been visible since leaving the 
llha da Hurra. The profile, seen from the west, is the “ Phrygian 
bonnet,” generally known in the Brazil as the “ parrot’s beak; ” 
from the stream opposite it is a veitical ndge of bare rock, t 
Here begins the upper hieak of tin* second ('aelioeira da Pauella 
do Dourado, which the pilot facetiously calls O testo d.i Pauella, 
tlie pot-lid. Below is the “ famous whirlpool and rapid " of that 
name; the only sign of a maelstrom was cross-waves from the 
left or north-west, hut on tlie dowmvard side of a rock-lump by 
which we ran, we were struck full on the beam by a current flying 
rather than flowing, and we were once more nearly, but only 
nearly, swamped. 

After u short halt for haling, we resumed. Number 5, the 
Caclioeira do Boi Yelho, was not of much importance ; it gives a 
fuir way to the right, leaving the heaviest break on the left. 
Again the stream became clear, and tlie banks were lined w'ltli 
settlements; prairie tires, a symptom of expected rains, and 
burnings for new “ io«;as ” appeared ull mound; but they were of 
small extent, as the people want grass fur their stock. The. nil* 
becomes even more arijl than before, and the surface of the laud 
is mere dust. The light shore showed the Arrnial da Missiio de 
Sao Jofio Baptists, de llodellas, more curtly called “As Rodel- 
lus; ” it was a village of “ Cnboclos," pauper lulls gathering 
about a large and well-wushed church, backed by a wave of high 
ground. Tn 1852 tlie temple was in rains, but a Capuchin 
Missioner, Frei Paulino de Lusioiio, collected alms, and recon¬ 
structed it. The pilot tuld me an ugly story about Home ghostly 
man, here stationed, who showed a pionouneed propensity for 
“ Caboclas ” (the feminine), under the age of tw'clve. One of B his 

* M Halfeld gini at this place a Serrate da Pedra, the trend » made fiom 
Cachauhy de Cima and a Cochauliy dc noitli-eoiit to Miuth-neHt, and the motei m! 
Baixn ik hinted to be “ gneim granite ” (nnstra- 

+ In the IUlatono (p 108) it u called tihcd Knei<*>), granite and qutute. 
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victims ran away, and complained to tlie Delegate of Police, who 
at once imprisoned, and finally compelled the Reverend to quit 
the country. There were other tales of debauchery, cloaked 
by sanctity, especially one of holy water, which proved to have a 
pestilent taste of gin; true or not, they prove that the modems 
do not secure the respect paid to the ancient Jesuits. 

We rested on the left hank opposite Ilodcllas, and the boat¬ 
men bathed to prepare for the iiunle, an ugly stretch of two 
leagues. The channel unlens out, for the last time, to nearly 
three-quarters of a league, and bending from the south-west 
almost to tin* south, becomes a mass of islands. Of these eight 
are considerable tiacts of wooded ground. * 

At 3.15 we put oil* from short*, and easily passed through the 
Cachoeira do Drubusinho, which is some hundred raids in length. 
Oil the right was the lull-island do (Trulm, a kind of t'areg- 
Tiiixem-Kii/, which from up stream appears like a monstrous 
elephant, with white ear and head p.irth averted, l\mg down 
amongst the trees; its spine is a hustling eiest of bored and 
hollowed Htoue. | To the left of this “hoar roek in the wood " 
lay the long thin Ilha da Viuva ; hence we passed dncctly into 
the “ furious Cnehoeira of the Fuin-olho," or gouge-eye. I 
confess to having felt cold hands at the sight of the infamous 
turnings, the wliu(pools which the Itelatoiio calls the terror of 
navigators, and the pot-holes some litteen niches deep in the 
water. I Tend on, we dashed at the rocks —hero bate, then* shruli- 
clad—and more than once we prepared for the shock ; often, too. 
the pilot giving the rnt'L a bruiid sheer with the sweep of Jus 
heavy and powerful paddle, earned us safely thrAugh places 
where we eouhl almost touch death on either side. Tt was a wild 
scene; the Kli/u sw'iivcd and surged to and tin, iis she coursed 
down the loaring, rushing waters that washed the phitfonn ; the 
surge dazzled the eves when it caught the sun, ancl on the smooth 
depths the beams were reflected, as by a mirror. “ Shout, bom, 
shout! ” cried the old man, in lus Cachoeinui element; “ 1 love 

* The inImhIh, tognining fiuui ulmve, 11 Snrilwlifi ” anil " ZtimlmliA " Besides 

nro—1 Him do Cmt6, 2, 'Him da Viuva, these the Plan hIiiiws some thirty-hve ishita 

or don Culuimi, the lattui name umtoimd- of l.ui>cr m lesHCi sue, nut im'liuling lock* 
mg it with a smnllci tciitme to tlio smith , f M Hal fold (ltd !*»!») say* tlmt the 
3 1 da Tin iu fill* , 4 1 du Jatulm , fm malum ih gi.untie, anil he plaivs the 

I de Hlo Migmd, (i 1 da Oriieiia (sn: m ihuinel on the rntht, wlimus pe-sis! lit 

map, CiiMf'iia 0,71 iln Hspiiiheini , .mil the right ol the “ Kirphnnl islet ” 

3 i do Suiuhahe, in the RcLituuo ealkil 
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to hear the about in those places! ” “ He Fura Olho ! ” they 
exclaimed, w itli their glapissnnt voiecs, calling upon Nossa 
Seuhorn. mid crying, " 6 biclio feio! ” to the whirlpools and the 
ugh-headed, black rocks, whose faces glistened like the hippopo¬ 
tamus fresh from the deep, and whose necks W'ere cravntted with 
hands of rushing white water, n thin and semi-transparent, gauze. 
We managed ** Gouge-rye ” in fifteen minutes, and pronounced it 
very pretty shooting—when it was ended. 

The ground-swell below, not a little like the "Gallops Rapids” 
of Canada, bore us down between the I Ilia da Tucnrubn, 4 and its 
outlying rocks on the iiortli-w r est, to the Pernambuco bank. Wo 
now enter upon the 2!)9th league, which is sunl to he the worst upon 
the u\ei, but we found it less formidable than that preceding it. 
The course begins with a stony break between the left shore and 
the Tllia dos Mspinhos; t a mass of Mimosa tasselecl with pink 
flowers, and well-armed with thorns. Presently it passes n small 
nameless rher-liolm on the left, then the line liugs the hank 
to avoid sunken rocks and shallows ; once more it winds amongst 
the islet-rocks, ahme the head of the Ilha do Sorobiihd; and, 
tiniilh, it returns to the left side. 'Pile tide flowed like a null 
race, and in parts the speed would huve distanced any steamer; 
hut we had often to hang hark, and the total of two miles 
occupied us twenty minutes. 

Then, as the suii began to slope behind the Tmlmseiro trees, wc 
heard just ahead the loar of Surulmbc, the ninth and last trouble, 
where ends this upper Cnrdilhcira of Cnchucmis, winch preface 
the Great Rapids. Manuel G\ pi inno, whose motto certainly 
should be fcstmn lento, proposed leservuig it for to-morrow, but 
the day was only 4.40 r.»i. old, and for old reasons, i at once 
negatived the measure. During the floods between December 
and May, which, however, are very uncertain, Surulmhe is shot 
by canoes, and even by small havens, the only danger being the 
rapidity of the ran, which dashes them to pieces if they touch. 
During the dries a portage for merchandise is always made. 
The river lias now risen from five to eight palms, J and thus our 
difficulties are gieatly lessened. 


* On the left Imnlc the Riat'lin ila Tiicu- ton in . 

i Ata, n mere iiullnh, falls in t At VnixAn ItalmuLi the people rlc- 

t (Hhrn> ralli'il it “do Ksjunlin." M rUml Hut it was four tu five ttilinma 

Hal fold's plans name it tho 1 ilv S An- nliorc Inn-water lord. 
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The Suruhnbe, nlso culled the “ Caclioeira do Vtio,"* begun with 
our ugly rapid between its island nml terra fniua. Here the Riio 
Francisco "fervet lniinensusque ruit.” Passing ibis, wo landed 
on the left bank of the island, above the great obstruction, a nail 
of granite, extending right across from east-north-east to west- 
simtb-west, which might easily be opened. The greater pail of 
it has a clear fall of two feet, and a reconnaissance determined us 
to attempt the light side of til" ledge, where the shoot slopes like 
the places to wduch we have been accustomed. The cliici danger 
is the impetus which drives the craft upon the " Viio,” or granite* 
bed just below and in front of the fall: the dashing water i urls 
back m wares two or three feet high, and would bury the iu- 
1 ruder. 

The pilot and two men out with then poles, whilst four of us 
maimed the rope, making use of the tiees where the tow-path was 
foul with slippery water-glass, div shrubs, and tough lig-rools. 
Down went the laft headforemost, dipping deep her platform, 
and grazing a boulder on Hie right side. When she had rcurhed 
the bottom of the fall, Manuel Cypriuiio and his men slopped 
progress with their poles, we sprang on hoard, punted to tin 1 left 
of the " Van,” poled hnek to the island, and, after another little 
ditlirulty, which also required eordcllmg, we exchanged poles for 
oars, we rail to the left hank, ami lauded at 5.15 r.w. Our dirt's 
w'ork had eoveicd twenty-seven miles instead of fourteen, the. 
average suns* leaving IS on Vista. 

Then we-passed out of the gloom aud tormenL of the K.ipids 
into the ealmlv llow'iug stream, whose light blue was stained with 
the gorgeous red of the western ski. Thus s.ilisfuetordv ended 
nil my troubles with enchocinis upon the Rio de S.io Francisco, 
and the sensation w'as eeitamh one of great relief. We passed a 
pleasant quiet night upon the water-grass mid the iron-stained 
CuRrulho that banked the smooth chnnuel; under a “ dome of 
steel lit up by the stars;” and within healing of the dead 
monotonous crash of the Rapids—perhaps mv prejudiced ear did 
to it injustice—underlying the music of the breeze. There was 
not a trace of dewv which partly explained the burnt-up look of 
the land. 

a 

* Of tho funl, m fi1i.i11»« M II life Id yi.o, V.Yi, ninth iivuii an cine*.} 1 'Luo, nr 
dchoit 
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Section III. 

THE SMOOTHS. 

r \RHOT HIM..—riltMC KOHMATIOX HIMll.Ut TO THAT OP Tint AMAZONS ItTVItR 
—DMMAMIXK DEPOSITS.—ItOl'K 1NHCBJJTIONB HITHERTO KKOLKCTKI) — 
KXD OP R1VRK TRAVEL. 

After the “ Tlioiiniind Islands ” nml their accompanying 
terrors, the S.lo Finncisro is a sightly strenni; here, in the pilot’s 
phrase, you inny fasten a hianeh to the hows anil float safely 
down stream to Vmzca Kedondn. The scenery sonicwlmt 
suggests the uilleys of tlie Nile and the Indus when they i each 
flie dry eoiuitiv; hut the artificial glories of the far richer 
Brazilian mer are all to come. Tlie aiea of drainage is nan owed 
by mountain-ranges on both sides; then' are feu influents, and 
none of importance; the breadth of the bed gieatly diminishes, 
an immense evaporation c\ci sucking up the wat-cis, and reducing 
their volume where we expect to see it increased. On the other 
hand the depth is more considerable, and the flow if not swift is 
steady, making up for want of size. Hence the vpocua becomes 
an unimportant featiue. ami we miss the long chain of island and 
islet, limit up by the waters in the shallower portions. The 
climate becomes exceedingly dry, and the three-months’ mins do 
not suffice for the sandy thnsty land, rich only m thorns. It 
wants, liowever, only water to heroine fertile as Sindh, and the 
canalization of Kgypt will he much facilitated by the compound 
slope of tli6 lands about the stream. Agriculture, anil even 
population, are confined to the banks, where the crops thrive by 
capillar}’ attraction through the poious soil; not a gourd of water 
is ever bestowed upon the growth, and digging a deep trench, 
with a dam to pieservc the supply during the dry season, is fur 
beyond the power of the present generation. 

Here w r c change the wild, stiff, upright scenery of a granitic 
country for the soft, luncne, and rounded lines of the sandstone 
and cretaceous formations. The right side shows “ Cutingus 
Altas ” at a short distance, and at times dw r arf bluffs facing the 
stream; the left is low*, and excepting a few scattered lumps, it 
stretches uninterrupted to the Kerra de Arnripe, not visible from 
this point. The water margin, as far as Yarzca Rcdonda, is 
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frequently lined with “ (Jascollio ” of all sizes; some of fine 
conglomerate, which fractures easily, others of jasper and tlic 
various fonns of silex, mossed with black lichen, or stained with 
iron, and giving, when struck, n metallic sound. Here and thm 
the formation shows points of gold, and the people know it at* 
“ Giirgulho braho.” We shall spend three days over the. fourteen 
to fifteen leagues along the river which separates us from Vurzen 
Redonda. Tlic Siio Francisco makes a great bend to the north, 
covering seven leagues, when across the liccl the line is hardly 
five miles. X had no reason to lament the loss of time; this 
section unexpectedly proved itself tlic most interesting part of the 
voyage. 

Aor. 5.—We found the united stream to measure only 300 
fathoms (brains), and its comparative narrowness was set off by a 
dorsum swelling on the right side, here a normal feature. I was 
surprised to see so many signs of labour, cultivation extended to 
the water Hide, mid long lines of hedge run down the gently sloping 
bank. It was a peaceful pleasant scene, where nought jarred 
upon the senses, Have only an old ucgio who was paddling a 
broken canoe, and cursing like a Celt, because he had lost liis 
hat. Wherever there is irrigation, maize and sugar can thrive, 
onions awl ground nuts yield abundantly, and the sweet potato 
nttains an unusual size. Tlic peach-tret 1 abounds, but here as 
elsewhere in the Rru/il, as 1‘ar us my experience extends, it is 
hard anil tasteless, fit oulv for stew ing. As on the uplands of the 

Rio das Vellias the characteristic colour of llie flowers is a 

■ 

laburnum yellow; even tilts Curuhvbeini now changes its iniiuvc- 
colourcd trumpets for gold. • 

On the left hank we passed the little influent known us Iliacho 
do P&o Jab A,* and presently we struck the great northerly' bend. 
This round turn in the bed is subtended by the tierra do Rent'd o, I 
a long ontl regular ridge with outlines of sandstone grit. On the 
north side a dwarf cliff buttressed the stream: the material is 
conrse arenaceous matter, almost horizontally stratified with per¬ 
pendicular fracture, tinted red and yellow, and in places black 
with iron glaze; it was riddled into holes by the water, and 
displayed long straight lines of imbedded conglomerate, which 

* At preoent it has no stream, ami write* tlio waul ns ittijnananro'cil, Fajafi 
only water well* on in the bod The Mr Keith Jobiuitnn doc* thu name, anil 
pmi« declare that it drains the northern in ikemtu coiwulrnihle Ntieam 
dividing ndge. M. Ualfuld (Hoi. 171) t M Uallddgiven “ScrnidolViioilinhu ” 
VOL. II. ■ * 
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seemed to have been deposited in a culm bike. Our Manuel 
Uvpriauo, who had complained of fever during the night, was not 
himself to-day, and we humoured the laziness of the men by 
dropping down in mid-stream. A fierce uind presently came up 
from the north-east, raising the waves in a few minutes, and 
nearly lost us in the safest part of the journey, not an unfrequent 
accident with sliipping, British and other. 

After some difficulty we made the left shore and baled. Here 
the tall bank was white with marl, and in the upper levels cotton, 
all unheeded, spread the ground with snow. 'When the gale had 
somewhat abated we struck across stream to the Kcrrotc. do Pico, 
whose regular dorsum and sliced cliff suggested 1 aphis, but none 
were found, the bed being too deep. This lump rises abruptly 
out of a sheet of sand crumbled from itself; the height is about 
110 feet, and the material is the now normal eotieular sandstone, 
iron-glased below, and of brick-red and grey-yellow 111 the upper 
parts. The summit is a bluff, and ubout tlic middle the slope 
assumes the natund angle, growing a few trees; the strata dip 
easily to the north or up stream, nud the perpendicular fracture 
forms at the comers columnar blocks. As we climbed its knee¬ 
cracking sides, the little Mocd-coney came out of his home to 
stnre and boll back. From this point offsets the direct road to 
Itacutidra, an hour or two’s ride, whereas the slream-uay a\ ill 
require from us three days. 

We took the right of the Jilin dn Tapern, the only island as yet 
seen below the llapids; flat, green, and wooded, it was remarkable 
near the arid red ground, ami the thin dry hush of the bank. 
Farther down the Bahian side showed us the Povoa^ao dn Tapern 
do Yalentflo—the “ Villnge of tlic Burns of the Hufliau." The 
pleasant mime is descriptive of the old inhabitants, n race of 
bullies muito “ cntliusinsmados ”—as tlio pilot magniloquently 
expressed himself. The tall well white-washed and belfry- 
boasting church, that docs not set off the little hovels, is said to 
be a deception, tnmble-down inside.* 

Dust-devils flew about in front of us, and sheets of distant rain 
gave us a hint to take the hank; we made fast in the “nick of 
time." Whilst everything around us, even the pinnate leaves, 
was profoundly calm and still, rose the roaring of a mighty wind 


* M Halfclil (Hoi 173) qicalu of it u a "riit&a igrejn." 
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from tho north-east, and columns and mists of brown-j'cllow silt 
came charging down upon us as though we had been in the Valley 
of the Indus. Then the gule tore through the woodland, plough¬ 
ing the smooth surface of tho water and rushing violently up¬ 
stream. The meteor, which brought with it only a few thin chops 
of rain, appeared to be, like the .African tornado, merely local. 
Au independent squall was seen further down. It took an hour 
to work round, again striking us from the south-west at 4 r.u. 
We were then, however, securely embayed in a shallow bight pin- 
tec led by reeds, near a little settlement called Halmicu. Tlio night 
brought wind and violent rain, which kept tho mosquitoes quiet.; 
our crew, however, seemed to fear them less than the “Hesouro 
Grancle,” a large black and yellow' insect like our bumblc-bec, 
and they declined that its sting causes fever. To-day w r e saw 
for the first time under the Gurgullio bravo, agates mid onyxes, 
banded with red and yellow. 

Nor. 6.—We resumed our way down tlio right bank, which 
w'as lined with ledges of dark Cascalho. Presently the stream 
began to bend from north-east to east, tlio ('fleet of ground 
wraves on the left bank, especially tlic Serrotc do Ambmsio, w r liuso 
white ridge niul light greenery, seen through the morning mist, 
were easily to be mistaken for a giant tree. We thgn made a 
“trnvcssii brnbn,”* rendered fiercer by the sunken rocks, to the 
Jliucho dos Muudautes on the left bank; the thy nullah at whose 
mouth tlio grass had been cut for fodder, becomes an ypocirn 
(luring the ruins. Here the chuimel bends gradually from oast 
to south-south-west; the cause is the Serra do i'upngaio, a 
block through which the stream appears to hava brokcu, and 
which was formerly contmucd to tlio Semi do lVnodo, passed 
yesterday. From up-stream tho “Parrot's Range” looked like a 
“Castle Hill,” with a tall, ruined tower on the right, coimectod by 
a curtain with a smaller doujon to the left, and trending from east- 
north-cast to west-south-west. Wo went down cautiously under 
pole, and preseutly landed to examine the chaiu; at tlio same time 
a furious south-easter came up and rendered progress impossible. 

At the foot of the Castle Hill is a nullah flowing in from the 
east, and formerly it supplied the banded stones (pedras lavra- 
dinhas), for which the place is celebrated; now, however, it is 


A “ dugaroui croaung ” 


K r. 2 
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choked \\ith snutl. We walked to a stony slope further north, 
and found on the menvurd 1'nre, specimens of Hint mid coloured 
quartz thut soon tilled our hugs. The most common form was 
tho red mid yellow-bunded pebble, like those so common about 
Cambay in Western India ; a few were striped white and black. 
There Mere also Mcll-stamed blood-stones; onyxes tit for cameos; 
cuts'-eyes, ns m the HtreauiH of Ceylon; ‘'water-drops" (quurtzum 
nohde); (rystalli/ed quartz, fragments of rock crystal, and a 
coarse opallinc formation 1 Formerly the vidued stones were in 
great abundaiice, but for a ears they have been carried off, and ive 
met a rival collector in the shape of a lira/.iliau youth. 

I then uorked my M’ay to the Castle Hill, crossing sundry 
ridges that were crested nith upright slabs, Idee the vertebne of 
monster snakes. Tho broken surface bore nothing lint stones 
and thorns, the usual species of Cactus and lironielia. Tho 
ascent of the lower tower gave us some trouble; even Shukspcrc’s 
Mark Antony, 111 matters of physique the beau-ideal of u traveller 
us of a soldier, n'ould have complained of shaky knees and short 
breuth after a tuo months’ diet of manioc, rice and tisli. The 
material is a friable grit, breaking almost nith the hand, pierced 
by small holes, as if uonn-eiileii, aiul too coarse for wliet- 
stoues; in the higher pints the particles are smaller and mme 
closely disposed. Lines of harder material ramify over the hui face, 
tuid rise m alto-relief, forming irregular compartments; hut even 
these crests can be knocked off with a stick. The soft places 
have been ucathercd into pot-holes and eaunns that # fruiu alar 
resemble a dove-cot. The lower part shows a slightly green dis¬ 
coloration, which at once suggests our upper greensand overlying 
the stiff blue “gault;” mid the higher nails are grey, red and 
yellow, doubtless a ferruginous tint; m fact, signs of iron every¬ 
where appeared. Lightly imbedded in the arenaceous matter, 
and evidently deposited by still waters, were horizontal bunds of 
pebbles, smaller sized than those strewn below; lienee, doubtless, 
comes the diuniimtine “ forniaiplo ” which we shull lind in such 
abundance further down. 

Approaching the summit, where the goats had trodden a smooth 

* I havo already alluded (rlup 21) tu “ common opal Tory like thorn of Td- 
•xutenco of the opal, the only gem whu h culinma in Hungary 11 \ havo not jot 

as yet art hns not learned to imitate scon in the Sioiil tho quuti with the 
Jns6 Bunifaorio (Yugmu Mm p SS!I) harlotpiin play of pi lunatic colour, which 
found near Iponcma of ti. Paulo, the i> still bo nlulila 
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path upon the friublc grit, I worked across tlir a molding curtain. 
The latter is a “factio de Morro,” a lmrrow spine with a fall on 
both aides, and in process of rapid degradation, soon to be level 
with the plain. It ends in the taller donjon, where a large, 
iqn'iglit, and striated block of sandstone, w Inter than usual, looks in 
the offing like a quart/ “dyke.” The cold, dump sea-breeze 
and windy clouds interfered with the prospect lioin the summit; 
it showed, liowe\er, that the low hinds were sandstone Hats, from 
which rose many little buttresses simibu to that upon wlucli 1 stood. 
This formation we first noticed at the narrows of Ybo. Down¬ 
stream I could see on the left, bank the Semite dos ('ampinlios, 
a sister block; and the substance extended with outcyops of 
granite mid alternation of limestones to the city of Penedo, on 

the Lower S,io Franc isco. It was noticed bvCiardnei at Crato in 

■ 

Ceuni, and vestiges of the cretaceous period lime been traced 
from Mnrauliiim to the I’jiper Amazons.* 

Xnr. 7.—From the Scrra do I'apagaio a road strikes south¬ 
east towards Yaixcu lledondu, distant four leagues by laud 
and seven hv water. The pilots calculate respectively five and 
eight, the normal exaggeration of distance, which i* mcasuicd by 
the laziness of the ciews and the puce of the wretched nags. AVe 
set oil' at 4 a.w. in n dark, cold drizzle, nt times lighted by tlio 
gusts, and, after a league, we passed on the left bank tin* Semite 
dos ('ampinlios (de Bnixo); here the sandstone rises bare and it 
foims outlvmg single pillars, weathered to cheese-wrings, and 
sometimes resembling “logau stones.” The pliu'e is known by an 
ugly two-headed rock projecting from the river. The next feature 
is feu on the left bank, backed by its Ypocira, which u> said to 
bleed shoals of fish, f High m fiout rose on the light bank the 
tferrn da Ttacutuira, backed by “ C'atingas Altas,” and fronted 
by a similar fonnation, tlie “ Guixaba " on the opposite side. 

The roaring wind again arose and drove us for shelter to the 
left side; on the bank women smoked tlieir long reed pipes, with 


* Dr tl H ilc (Vi)icndma, n Iliaxili.in 
savant, ».m of eiiiiium that (faitliuu'h 
iluu.'inei y vf immense I'lutamins dqmsi<« 
About the niutb-ciAtri u nhmildei of the 
South Aiumr.in continent, might lio re 
dared to “ Taunting!!," nr iloiprultxl fcl- 
Bpiir. The jqpmcy of Professor Agawui 
has, however, act that qucHtnm at rot. 
The Mgni of tho erotacooiw jioiiihI an 
femigmoiu anndbtono deporntod upon a 


lima firccnsniul, nulls mill limestones 
Mitt tuiiL i , u]ii|ui i t , tlm k Inals at a fauer 
Ki.nned mft unit uilnuieil sandstone, anil 
lastly, n gieut dissemination of eherU, 
hiIox, nml lino Hint It lit upjHucntly 
barren in oi guide lcniiiins 
t In this piut ot the mei fish In caught 
eaeily duiing the dry smnui, iuu! enpecully 
(limit tho r.i]inl>i The pcoide about, m 
noil m net and hook, tho incy 
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small clay heads, and fetched water, whilst the men scraped iish, 
which they refused to sell. None were in rags ns about Joazciro. 
The popular shin was yellow rntlicr than sallow; the features were 
regular and sometimes handsome, the hands and feet were well- 
formed but hirge, showing Portuguese blood, and the long, lank 
hair was “Indian," whilst the pointed teeth probably came from 
Africa. All were armed, and some earned pouches of the Mnra- 
caja, a wild rat spotted like the ounce, and very destructive to 
poultry and kids. Tlios'j who passed by on horseback had shoes 
with long front leathers, over which the spur strap ran; they used 
halters and not bridles, and the stirrups were provided with 
swivels above the instep. They w r crc not iincix il, but independent 
as their ancestry of the wild, and, perniciously frugal, they 
ignored the wants of civilisation. Vet the Lind is good, pro¬ 
ducing in abundance maize and manioc, beans and ground-nuts, 
sweet jiotatoe *, pumpkins and onions, melons and water-melons, 
sugar-cane and rice, in the pLiccs where it is not Hooded by thu 
stream, whilst cotton rotted, as usual, on the uplands. 

Upon this “praia,” at the turn of the stream from south-w'cst 
to south-east, we again recognized for the first tune after an 
interval of ninety-three leagues, the true diamaiitiue formation. 
Along the water were strewed lines of the white and black 
cattivo, the jetty lerrngem, the square Santa Anna, the Agulliu, 
here very large, the snowy Ovo do Puniba, the straw-coloured 
Siricoria (chrysolite or white topaz), and the feijfio, the lava and 
the many kinds of pi dished “caboclos,” whose bright, lustie is 
held to be a good symptom. Further down stream we met with 
it after turning up the large pebbles (gurgulho brttbo), and under 
the superficial humus it is also spread in a thin sheet. These 
deposits will continue ns far ns the Cncliocira da Itnpnrica, eight 
leagues below, and there it will again be noticed. The people 
have never beheld a diamond, and their cattle tramp over wrliat 
may prove to he a mine of wealth. When they saw' us picking 
np shells and pebbles they lamented their “backwardness," but 
in the present state of tilings, exploitation is hopeless. The 
place is only 90 to 93 miles from the highest station of the 
steamer, and it is my conviction that it should be carefully 
examined. 

Two young fellows, Rufino Alves dc Su, and Francisco Maria 
de Sii, of the Kngonlio Novo lands, were loitering about and 
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asking us the usual questions, e.rj. if tlic English had a King. 
I examined them upon the subject of a “ letreiro,” or inscription, 
of wliich we had lieard up-sti*cam; they declared that they knew 
the place, am 1 the sight of a Milrcis note easily persuaded them 
to become niy guides. They shipped on board the raft and 
assisted us across the Itacutuira break', wliich can hardly be called 
a rapid. 

Here the river, sweeping round to the east, passes between 
the long dorsum of the Itacutiara lulls and the hinds of the 
" (iuixiibu;" the two connect by a ridge of iron-glazed sand¬ 
stone. On the right is a char channel up and down which 
boats can pass even by night; in the centre is a peculiar mush¬ 
room-shaped rock, and between it and the left bank the bed is 
very foul. As we appioachcd the reef, and were rushing at full 
speed with the water, “ Captain Soft " let slip the lashing of his 
paddle, fell upon his back, and remained there grinning like an 
idiot. The strangers piepared for a cold bath by loosening the 
band which held their short cutlasses ; fortunately, however, the 
tdd pilot, furiously woiking the stern paddle, uiul lining the while 
language of the most cneigclic description, diove us safely through 
the upper break. 

"We landed on the right bank at the Sitio da Itacutiara to the 
north of the lulls, anil walking through a manioc held we reached 
a sandstone wall, locally called a “ Talhada.*’ It bears south- 
south-west of the upper break, and forms an angle whose amis 
face to the east and the south-east, thus obliquely fronting the 
stream. The material is coarse sandstone with lines of conglo¬ 
merate, reddish-vellow’ above and below, gla/ed^as though the 
river had once w’ashed it. Between six and seven feet from the 
ground there is a roof-like projection, and above it the rock is 
piled up in blocks. Tlic highest strata in the mountain muss 
arc cut for querns and whetstones. Under the voof the whole 
wall is covered w'ith characters, varying in size from a few' inches 
to two feet in length, and they extend about twenty feet on each 
side from the apex of tlic uugle« 

l was delighted with my trouvaille, the first of tlic kind which 
I made in the Brazil, and which here lias not before been 
noticed.* Jacinto Barbosa da Silva, the farm-owner, declared 

m 

* Tho Rclatnuo duct* on! lefor to it* auxtcn'T. I ulinll iccur to thcoo inscriptions 
at tho oiul of the present Chapter. 
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that it was a roloiro or guide pointing out where treasure is con¬ 
cealed, and such in tlic general opinion touching these inscrip¬ 
tions. An Italian traveller in tlio days of oui* interlocutor’s 
grandfather had found thut it directed him to a lude iu a neigh¬ 
bouring nullah, and h.v dropping stones they found tlic cavity to 
he deep. Slaves were sent to work at it, but presently the uniters 
came down and the spot was lost for ever. 

We then resumed work, and easily linished with the Itncntiani 
break. On both sides there are little settlements called “ Ao 
l*o da Serra: ” * opposite these there is a heavy swirl and a 
string of small whirlpools wliieh have a dangerous look. A clear 
channel, lioweicr, is on the right, and boats go down a hollow in 
the water with raised lims and strong lateral shoots. A little 
below on the Hainan hank is a cliff of red-yellow sandstone, a 
“wiitten rock," icsciuldmg, lmt somewhat smaller than, that 
first visited; it projects across the stream a similar dark ledge, 
much grooved anil turned liy the Hoods. There must be sonic 
usk in iiHCcndmg us well as descending this break when the 
winds are violent; and we observe upon the banks that the Cana- 
tistulu trees, bent almost at a right angle up-streum, rest for 
support their leeward branches on the ground. At the Pe da 
Herat of Pcnuiinbueo, a line of reel sandstone bluffs faces the 
river with outlines of pillared Augments and rocking stones, 
whilst a low plain of their own wastage separates them from the 
bunk. 

The next feature of importance is called Monim do Sobrndo, 
because supposed to resemble a house. On the left bank below 
a large Goran of sand, thicket and stunted trees, extending 
across three. quarters of the bed, are twin bluffs, tall and yellow, 
separated by a siuidstrip, 400 yards long. Stratified and with 
cleavage they show “ Ideas ” or caverns of unusual size, Vliose 
black mouths look as if iron faced; they are favourite nesting 
places for birds, especially the large grey-coloured hawk (K 
plumbous?) which does so much damage to the young of the 
flocks. Large blocks have fallen into the water, and have re¬ 
ceived, like the granites, a coat of glaze. On the right bank a 
mass of glistening black “ Mnruiubds ” runs into the stream like 
a bed of fresh lava, contrasting strongly with the red hills, the 
loose yellow sands, and the brown Catingos Alias. 


Thu* m haw R lint Masons nd nedem Daniil. Ac. 
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Presently turning to tlie north-north-cast wc sighted one of 
the most picturesque reaches in this picturesque valley. The 
river, now of nohle dnueiibious, bulges out and narrows with 
graceful curves, and the view down-stream is closed by the long 
low ridge of Tacaratu. The hanks, gently shehing, have their 
slopes divided by hedges of dry tlinin, and bear upon tlie ridge- 
tiled houses; here they are sandy, there they are green with 
gross and coni. To the right is the hamlet of Casa Nova, con¬ 
sisting of some twenty bouses, and faced by three magnificent 
Cashew trees, whose domed heads of verdure extend tlicir leafy 
locks almost to tlie ground. ()n the opposite side is the Porto 
dc Silo Pedro Dias da Varzea Itedonda *—our destination. The 
thundering roar of a rapid below tells us that wo have now 
finished our voyage. 

Here then is tlie great terminus of navigation on the mighty 
Itio de Silo Francisco, down winch we have Honied some SOU 
leagues, nearly thriee the length of England. 1 felt the culm 
which accompanies the successful end of n dubious undertaking, 
whilst the Leant}* of the site and the splendid future which awaits 
it, siqipluid the most pleasing material for thought. 

I now' return to the inscription. 

These “ written rocks” ajipeur to lie common on the Lower 
Silo Francisco. In this part they are found at It'd of the 
Ypoeira, at Itneutidrn, and at the Pe da Scrru. llelow this 1 
heard of them at Salgado, two leagues from the Curral dns Hois 
ferry (920th league); and upon the Brcjo, a breeding Fazenda 
belonging to the Copitilo Luis da Silva Tavares, ojqiosite the 
Porio das Piranhas and distant six or scum leagues. The 
people have stories of “ Fstrondos " and snperhuinniiities which 
W'uit upon these indications of buried treasure; at the Brejo 
there is an “ (>Jho d’Agua ” where the clashing of steel rods is 
heard. 

Such inscriptions were known to the old travellers. Yves 
d’Evreux, speaking to tui acolyte, said of 11 Sninct Burtbelcmy,” 
“ Tien, voihi ce grand Maratn qui est veuu on ton pnj s . . . 

e’est luy qui fit inciser la Ituche, l’Autel, les Images et Escri- 
tures qui y sont encore a present, que vous avez veu vous 

* All writon, ‘including M. Holfeld, Tin&, however, an synonymous, signify, 
cell it Vanem I eon only eej ing water meadows or land oecaaionslly 

that the people do not Varum and flooded. 
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autres.” iris editor, M. IKuis, refers to tlie "grand voyage 
pitlorcsipic ” of M. Debut (i. -lfi), which does not want a certain 
interest; the rocks are. upon the mountain do Anaslahiu near 
tlie Hin Yapnia, in tlic Produce of Ham. Long before him 
Kofiter Ui. Chap. 3)' mentions “a stone in the Pun nice of 
Parnilm upon which were sculptured a great number of un¬ 
known characters and figures, especially that of an * Indian' 
wom.ui.” The rock, whiih was of great size, lay in the bed of a 
nullah, and the people who saw the draughtsman at work told 
him that there were many similar features ui the cm irons, and 
named the localities. The Count de Castelnau copied inscrip¬ 
tions from rocks on the Vraguayu Jliver which were pointed out 
to him by the Capiliio Mdr Antonio lloiliigucs Yilhirs: I hi 
found them (v. 113—lit) nt Serpa, i.c. “picrrc gravee,” J on the 
Lower Amazons, and lit 1 alludes to the caivcil figures on the rock* 
of Ihc Ilio Negro, and to the rock inscriptions oi tlie river: 
Orinoco and Ksseipulio. On the Upper Paragim the liuts of tin 
(> indiaiis ” and the licighhoiiiing tree tiunks were covered witl 
singular liicroghpln *' of very varied form, but the tnivelle 
could not determine whethci they were mystical wilting o 
merely copies of maik* which the people had found upon stolei 
cattle. II. I. M. D. Pedro II., a most diligent student of lira 
zilian iiiiLiipiitn's, has collecti d all the current information upo 
tlic subject of tin se “ incised locks," and told me that he lid 
them to be the wink of (juilombciros or Maroon negroes, 
cannot accept ibis \icw, as tlie African at home igpoies ever 
spet ics of iiisrripluni. 

The glyphs found upon tin* S.io Framisco were much lei 
Kuropcnii in form than those published by the llcMsta Tnmensi 
of the llrazilian Institute.? r L'he symbols show considerahi 
monotony, the most remarkahlc forms being the hand, the lioi 


* Ilf li.wl his nifmiiiMiuii limn a !*■ w-t 
who hail vi hi tcil a fin ml in Hip I'iuiiIijIm 
Province ; anil In* ».is pi evented f >nn 
rallying tlic skeU li Iiy ins Laving l’ei naiii- 
Imiii more himiedly thnn lie li.i>l ixpci Led 
Southey alludes to tin-. nc-iHplum 
+ They aoie icon in 1771 dining iui 
exploration hy the Ouwdiu Autumn Jcsu 
Cahril do Almeida thinba M.ittoa (rtmu- 
nuio ilo llio do Janeun no Paid) nould 
tiaflo tho inscription!! to ilio JetmilH 

$ According to Mr llatcx (i. 303) tlie 


nnmo of Seifian m the Tup! Linguae 
“III! UU.ltf.ua," Mgllllleh Sloped 01 IKlIUt 
l ih k, fiinii the prettily xaucgatuil Tauatm 
i Liy and conglomerate. 

§ Ihc re.ider mil find in tho Append 
a translation of this inritiiiH ducumci 
Its (illusions to the (tie.it KapidH of Fai 
AiluiiMo are eiiilent, hut tho tale of t 
deserted uty w jmpiilaily HUp|mned to bo 
louiaiiec A Ikihian FaIio doduxtud hi 
self fur a score of jcniH to tho to-ilwcovm 
and died before Ju* eflei led it 
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with a rerticnl line or lines bisecting it, and the old (lothie. 
double-looped CO. My kind friend Dr. (D.C.L.) A. Moreirn 
de Britos, President of Alagotis, and M. Carl Iviiuirk found 
other characters upon the Bin da Agua-Morta at the village Ollio 
d'Agua do Casatlo, near the Porto das Piranhas, and about one 
direct league from the Kao Francisco Iliver. The site is a grot from 
three to five metres in breadth, with perpendicular walls of hard, 
massive granite (syenite?), from which the mica has almost dis¬ 
appeared, and dyed led by oxide of iron. M. Kr.uiss believes 
that the inscription was made with iron tools. 1 would remark, 
however, that the jade hatchets of the natives were with savage 
perseverance capable of dinting the haidcst stone. 1 Mr. (*. II. 
'Williams, of Bahia, who ascended the Paneuia influent of the 
Lower Silo Francisco, found, two leagues up the bed, chumcteis 
traced in red paint upon the under pait of a rough granitic slab. 
It is much to he desired that all these ancient lcin-mis may he 
photographed before they are obliterated ; at picsent e\cry 
Caipira, instinctively it would seem, digs Ills knife-point into 
the “ letreiro " as if in revenge, because it will not betray its 
secrets. The interpretation will light up a dark place in the 
pre-historic age of the Brazil. 1 and the mere mention of them 
shows that tin* tiavellei is wrong to assert " An milieu des 
rocliers et tics arhres gigautcsipics de ees forcts qui detieut lea 
sicclcs. ll nc si* trouvi* pas d'lucrogli plies ou anemic espuce de 
sigiics grilles sur la picric." + . 

* It ih nnl 1.1 \ lii muli'iht mil Imw i'i<* m ili.iiiu-inl ilu-i 
KWOHt'h wmhisl leii.utniy Milisl uurs Al- f 'Lin. 1 him ii|itiniis mi Uk* Minimi!' itaip'i 
must cvnjwlu'ii 1 , hnwruT, in.ui has in- air tlinsi'lininil hj Si Mmi'iiai!.' lSiiiusaml 
M'lilnl the luiliniriits til a file liv in i> ans nr M Kiaiiss, In wlmm nn L'lahtmle is ilnr 
Miml .uUil'iiiih in •! ginnimil tlnr.ul In* | 1'iiihu M.i' m IMj- JM 7 In Ull) 
Imlia nephrite was ticatisl with I'uiiiiiiluin 
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These i liuim-lcis me Inued .it tlir lmttnin of .1 n.itui.il ('.ililcuan 01 jmiL-IiuIc, which 
the people call l|n<*]inha (little (.huiulil II is about 3 inches luduinolci, 1 deep, .rail 
2| above the actual Ik.i 1 at llio sheum —^lli of tlio .u tii.il sine 



11 



(ll\|ihH fnuml upon the 
iwipeuilu'iil .11 mull of the 
grotto, 1 mctie uhn\a the 
stiuiuii bed 

.'.111 of the actual si/o. 



This is ftluo judged to be half the oiigraal size It in at the bottom of a little 
cave whoso plane u some two motion above the btrcoin, and which can conceal two 
panana.—£,th of the natuzal size. 



Fux uf the Site 
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Air. ('. II. Williams I'm min'd mo with 11 copy of tliu 
elinrurtors, which In* tmood upon tlio " Pniieiun," find these nrc 
tile most ivninrk.ilik' fninis. 



'Hie subjoined snv llio normal l\pos of what 1 observed ill the 
IlimUiiiiii. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

i 

TO THE GREAT RAPIDS-TAULO AFFOXHO 

\AHZKA UKRONDA DKSCIUIIRI) — DISMISSAL OK PHIIW A NO COXHlUJCRVT 
BKLIF'F — T1IK MULKTKKIIH OK FIJliVAW IIITO — UltRAT BA FI I) OF Till. 
ITAFABICA. 

‘"Then" (when ‘Brattl'd best customer anil most natural ally,' Undo Sam, 
ronila a fow thousands of his energetic children) " might Brazil, pointing to tho 
bliHwoming wilderness, the well-cultivated fnim, the busy city, the glancing 
steamboat, and listening to the hum of the voices of thousands of activo and 
prosperous men, say u ith prulo and tiutli, ' Thus much have we done for tho 
advancement of cmlisation and the happiness of the human race.’ "—Lieut 
Jlrradoii, p 1172. 

T lookup lit Varzoa lUnlondu for a ritv, or for a thriving town, 
mid at bent [ found only n wretched (^unrtcirrio, wlucli may contain 
a score of houses. The population is confined to a Klip of ground 
along the river, and for want of water, with millions of gallons 
flowing within cunnon-Hhot, the uplands are utterly neglected. 
The whole of the left hank, from the Korra d» Pupngaio to the 
Varzea Allcgre, belonged three generations ago to a Rrazilinn 
landowner, Monoel da Souza. When he difll, the eleven leagues' 
length was split up into the various fazendas do Atallio, da 
Varzea lledonda, and further down, da Varzea Allegre. All 
are still occupied by the multitudinous descendants of the‘original 
proprietor. The law of genesis, or development, is here carried 
out with a peculiar vigour; the sole metier is apparently pere de 
fnmille—a man who lias not his dozen is considered a poor devil. 
The women bear per head from ten to twenty-five children, and 
rare is the hut that docs not show a great-grand-parent. The 
effect is due to n healthy climate, abundant, though coarse pro¬ 
vision, scanty occupation of the body, and yet scantier of what 
is popularly culled the mind. And I must notice, that even as 
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nml 8. Paulo, bo the interior of Pernambuco lay arc nr of Bahia, 
whilst Scrgipe nml Ala^oas will bo behind all. The latter two, 
indeed, might easily be thrown into one, but for the political 
necessity of keeping up as many “ government places ” ns possible. 

After nrrivnl I called upon Sr. Jose Manuel da Souza, ex- 
justice (mspeilor ile qunrtcirilo), who lives at the Porto do Atalho, 
a lew vaids above the main landing. He freely offered us llic use 
of his house, but wishing to make some last arrangements before 
paying off the. crew anil dismantling the “ Bug I'lli/n.” I wished 
to sleep on board, anil regretted my resolution. The night was 
furious, nml the wind raised waves that nearly beat the old raft to 
pieces. JVIy men having reached the end of their work, had the 
usual boatman's “ spree,” laud drinking, extensive boasting, trials 
of strength, and quarrelling, intermixed with singing, shout mg, 
extemporizing verses, nml ending in the snores nml snorts of 
Baeelue sleep. ” () Mcniuo ” swore that we could not, and 
should not, advauee a step further without him, which ensured 
for him the ,l sack.” “ Majclicao " complicated matters I>\ steal¬ 
ing all the provisions, metal, and loose woodwork that eainc 
hiindv. Next morning my ruffuiiiH shed tears of contrition, and 
cnue-riun. The former received 150JiOOU for Ins two months 
of work-shirking, and, complaining tli.it he feared alone to face 
the fierce strangers, was permitted to t.ikc with him the dog 
Negra, who had also ended the vovage. The brute combined the 
unpleasant qualities of cowardice mid suvageuess. It could not 
be tilisted near children and small animals, whilst it would ilv 
from the charge of an angry porker. Another sensation of deep 
rest followed the last'glimpse of my crew's backs n» they disap¬ 
peared en route for Bon Vista. The only face which we regretted 
to see fade in the afar, was that of the good old pilot. I would 
earnestly recommend him to the £ 11101*6 traveller. 

The ex-justice showed us the country*round about, anil our 
first walk was down stream. The banka near Atalho are a better 

i 

site for a settlement than those below, where the Ypoeirns pro¬ 
duce extensive insulation, and whose levees can luirdly remedy 
the evil, especially when the streams fall in from the hills. There 
are extensive scatters of Cascalho, that yielded gold some years 
ago. The experiment, however, was not repeated. Wc saw a 
few agates and a hepatic-coloured silex, here known as figado do 
gallinha—hen’s liver—which is hard enough, they say, even to 
vol. 11. r f 
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wear awny steel. Amongst tin* usual Catingas Altas appeared 
the Slniily Marisoiro tree, ■whose fruits were scattered upon the 
ground; * the Quiim-t Junta, with convolvulus-shaped flower mid 
pttinted leaf, mid the Knibini, whose lmrk is used for fibre, mid 
whose ashes make good brown soup. The country, according to 
our host, is full of game, ounces, deer, and wild pig (pecenri). 
W v laid the usual (ales of the man who single-handed slew the 
“ tiger" with his clasp knife, and of the “ Cubolludu" Unit eat 
e\en flung, hawks and lizards. 

The higher parts of the hank showed us oil the opposite, or 
Ihihiiiu side, “ Mho d'Agiin," ])ronounced “ Oidu. "—a tine lnll- 
bloelc some 800 to 1)00 feet above sea letch I To the south, and 
on the left side, is the Keirntc do llrejinho, Jieie called the Kcn.t 
da ftapsiiica. It is distant three to four leagues along the 
stream. A mile and a half below the Potto do Atalho begins tlic 
second and the greater Cuidillicira of Ihipids, whull will extend 
out some twenh -Hx e leagues, i The Cachocir.i da Vai 7\ a 
lledoiida, the portal of the impassable legion, is funned by stony 
hills on both sides ol the stream, lllaek locks appeal on the 
light of the bed, and boats have passed it, but in gieat and lively 
fear of the paiiellas, or little wluilpools. 

Close to this rapid, and on the left bank, is the Yar/ca Ite- 
dondu proper; its small (Impel, under the invocation of Sao 
Pedro I Mas, hems the date 1HG2. It is a ground-floor affair, 
with a verandah and two shuttered windows, pointing to the west. 
TheYigano lesides at Tarar.ilu, fi\e leagues to the east-south¬ 
east. This is a mmkct-touu, which supplies Var/ea lledoiida 
with pintisifcins. A fair is laid them ever) Sulurduy, and the 
eountry-peoiile usit it from afar, riding in to make their pur¬ 
chases and to attend tlic next day’s mass. It is also connected 
by a good road with Ihihiii, the metropolis, said to be distant 
110 leagues. 

In 1852, Var/ea lledoiida boasted only of eight to ten houses: 
the iiumher 1ms now Irelded. Nothing is easier than Imilding. 
The river bed gnes the liest materials for tiles, and hard woods 

* Tlic Ciuifr, when I wiled. w said to tiusto nkiil the air healthy, 
like ulmoml- x Tho mulct ccih t-tietch out thooa 75 

V It ih on tho Hainan Mile, and lielmiu- union to 27, anil Mime to 30, lo.igucs. 
mg to the Piegncua of Cm ml ilm, Uus • £ That ih PU to Alagmiih. 1 *, anil 20 liy 

Tho people h]«ik highly ot it, dethu mg tho iail«ny to 8. Halvodoi da linhi. 1 . Many 
boil to bo tfiocllont, the -antci abundant, htill prefer this lino to the atcumeiM. 
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are abundant. Sandstone, of which every lull is a qiiiiriv, splits 
up into natural bricks, ready-made ashlar. The Jiner kinds 
lire good whetstones. I saw many specimens, in which a thin 
stratum of spaikling grey-given colour was contained in two 
layers of brown ironstone: the latter, which soon wears down 
tools of steel, is rcadilv knocked otf with the 1 hammer. AbouL 
eight leagues to the uoitli, at a place called Po^n (Vmudo, lime 
is sold at the rate of 2$000 per alqueirc. Thus, here again, the 
cidcni coils overlies.the arenaceous matter. 

The climate of Varzea Itcdonda is famed for salubrity. We 

■ 

have again slept in the wind and moonlight, in the lam and dew, 
with rather improvement of, than injury to, health. Here, 11 s we 
approached that vast ventilating machine, the Paulo. Afloiiso, tin 1 
wind comes from all quaitcis. The uoitli brings tornados of 
thunder and lightning ; the south, “ lmeruo, " /.c. wind and r.nn ; 
the cast, light showeis, which are considncd desirable, and the 
west is a dry draught. The laniy season opens with storms in 
October and eailv N'ounubei ; and the heaviest downfall is about 
the close in February and .March. This is also the rule at tin 1 
head of tin 1 lower Ilio de S.io Francisco, whereas, as 1 have 
remarked, the coast lains of the same latitude begin when here 
all is drought. 

I dismantled the “ Jlrig Fdiza,” which had now' been “home" 
for the last three months. The planks were gmn away to our 
host. The anchor from Morro Yclho was lctl m his charge, * 
and the tjvo canoes bought from the Piaba of S.ih.mi, were licio 
sold for 120$ 000 to the host's uncle. The ne\t step was to 
procure animals, which were then rare, being, we weic told, 
engaged in transporting cotton. The charge for making thu 
Porto das Piranhas by the Tacaratu io.nl, w.is jiropeily US000 a 
bead. I vainly otfered 8 $000, and was asked 10$ 000 instead ol‘ 
7 $000 for the journey along the stream to Piranhas. The fact 
is, the ex-justice, remembering that blood is thicker than water, 
determined that we should come to terms only with his cousins. 
Neither he nor they, nor any of the neighbours, bad seen aught 
of the Great llapids, save the mist-cloud which rnimpicH it, ninl 
the undp had told me thut it was ull u “petit," or “do.” 


* The inn vm of cvcllcnt quality, mill imrniibcrf to toiiiil tho value to Rabin, but 
Uucb vulucil by tho paojilo Tho cvjtwtioo 1 hat* not heaul tlial ha baa iloim ho. 

r > il 
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Curiosity litre < imiiot overcome tlie obbtruetiou of u few hours’ 
ride. The muleteers sere not reiuly till the third dny. 

The pnrty consisted of the worst men, the worst beasts, and 

tin* worst equipments that i had seen in the 1 ini Ail; and tlie 

disappointment wus the greater us Fume has long spoken loudly 

in favour of the “ tropeiros ” of Pernambuco. If tliese he fair 

specimens, two of them are not worth one Pnulistn, or Mmeiro ; 

and, during tlie march, there were many unavailing regrets for 

the troopers Miguel and Antonio, niul for the well-fed nudes of 

Moito Yellio. The horses were more stubborn and headstrong 

than mules; they lagged behind; they strayed to enjoy grass 

and shelter; they rushed forward to prevent being the hindmost, 

and sometimes they lay down with their loads. Hence some of 

my collections were lost; hardh a bottle remained unbroken, and 

the best water-proofs were pierced by tlie villanoiis parksuddles. 

The onl}' attempt lit correcting the hoof w'iih to place it upon a 

plank nml to cut down with a foninio or chisel. The ovcrcloths 

of the saddles were loose, and the stirrups just admitting the 

toe tips, rendered mounting anj thing but. a pleasure. The 

quadrupeds were weak from want of forage, mid the owners would 

not buy grain for them. Moreovci, they w T ere barbarously treuted; 

and for tlie first time I siuv cruelty done to animals by a 

■ ■. 

Brazilian. 

The human beings were two mid a half, tlie moiety being 
represented by a small boy, kuown as Niger Quiiii, shoit for lus 
name, Jonrpum (ionics Limn. lie looks like twelve, hut claims 
fourteen }ears of age; and lus grutl 1 mice is in bis favour; a 
strange mixture of man and bis hither; he carries tobacco, tlint, 
and steel; he knows all the local clintl; lie is “up to ” every 
adult vice; lie offers diink to women thrice liis date, and yet lie 
plays with wild fruits, and he climbs up tlie ciuppers of the 
horses ns young Bedouins mount their camels in play. Tlie 
adults Ignacio Barbosa da Silva, and Joilo, popularly known us 
“.loao Cuboiio,” combine almost every fault of the trooper— 
intoxication excepted. The difference between them is that 
Ignncio has a merry eye, which does not belie his nature, whilst 
very vile is the temper of the Cnboelo.* Both are extra lazy. 
In the morning 1 have to turn them out of their hammocks, mid 


* Hofino coma CaW-lu (poor dc\il n* n Cdlmvlul i» an old Bn/llum piuvub. 
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they bleep in the busli w lion they should be collecting their 
animals. During the first night they allowed (ns if they had 
been Son ml) a dog to plunder their meat-bug! rather than take 
the trouble to linng it up. They must drink water after every 
two hours ; they rest after three; they put their head into every 
cottage, ami they halt to chat with chance-comers on thu road. 
They squabble about cai rying half a pound of each other's 
cargoes, and they use foul language, here by no menus a common 
practice. The principal amusement is to couch the stalf like a 
lance at rest and to dash at the cattle feeding near the path, this 
*' malting a fox," always produces a scamper that is ever enjoyed. 
On the morning after our start, the (’aboclo found his temper, 
mid loaded his two beasts to return, demanding, when he knew 
me to be at his merrv, an additional sum before he would V011- 
tmue the jonriiev. IIis heard was in my hand after we had 
reuehed our destination, lmt I eontelded imsclf with making him 
vcllovv with fright for the benefit of those to come, and with nut 
paving the money unjustly claimed. A similar pioeeedmg at the 
Island of Xan/ibai, after my return from discovering the Lake 
Legions of Central Aliiea, proved strongly to me the absurdity 
of “ public spirit." Yet mere calumny will never deter me from 
doing what 1 there and then did. Travellers will never la* well 
tii*ated us long as tlieir predecessors act upon the pnuriplc—or 
rather noii-pnuriple—of forgive and forget at the journey's end, 
because it is the journev's end. 

* , * * * t ■ • 

The cream of the expedition was now to he tasted, but the 
enjoyment began with u succession of hitters.* I’iIS incut b\ tin 1 
host’s uncle dclaved depaitmc till noon; we could not lie allowed 
to go tasting, and the sun neared the Iioiikoii as we mounted 
our wretched uags, and east a last loving glams 1 upon the gincc- 
ful curve, and the ‘"nipped trees” of the fan “ round reach.” 

The path lav southwards along the left bank down the old 
riverine basin, over which the waters were wont to spread as lar 
as the rolling-ground on either side. It wiis deeply cut by 

* The appioMDiate dud uipc* of the inaicli a me u follows -- 
1. Nov. 10, VanwuBciluuilatuIUiianVa, time .ih .'in', n»ila> m tlic ttl7lli lea^u" 

IS „ 11, Itauariua to lUmi do Moxoto „ lili o', ,, 13, „ 321th ,, 

3. „ 12, Han a do Moxutfi to paclo irrano „ 2b. „ fi, „ 32<lth „ 

Total lib .Hi', milcH 2U 
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" tip-overs,” Minch during the rains form islands ; these must 
resemble the higher sites in the Egyptian valley, when “ pingni 
flu mine Kilns" Hoods. Between tlie waters are dwarf tablc- 
InndSj sterile enough, except where the stream lius flaked the 
sand w ith liard-baked mud; the richest parts arc the Brejos and 
Ihvjinhos, little swamps which produce tm abundance of cane, 
cereals, and oil-seeds. 

The violent “ Vento Geral," here much deflected from the 
north-east, Htriulc full in our fares. 1 blesScd it for the first 
time since tlio beginning of the last month. During this portion 
of the journey, it gencially rose with the moon, and blew itself 
out lifter a few hours. The climate suggested that which Bruce 
called the “ hottest in the woild,” (il° (F.) at sunrise, 8*2° at sun¬ 
set, and nt 3 r.vi., 111°, rising even to 120° in the shade. 

When the moon hung high in the air, we reached the “ Brc- 
jinlio de Baixo,” and were well received by the owner, Munoel 
Victor da Silva. llis little sugar-mill stands near a swamp, 
which feeds an old but still luxiuiaut clump of cocoa-nut trees ; the 
fruit was in tlie best condition for drinking, and the pleasant buli- 
aeid and highly cooling milk revived memories of Fernando To. 

In fioiit of the house rose the Serru da -luliinia,* with a pro¬ 
minent knob called,Nariz Furado, or pierced nostril; this is tlie 
eastern limit of the ancient bed. We passed an unusual siulit 
within hail of a rapid which we had not shot, and which we were 
not to shoot. 

Before the shade had cleared a wav, wo were around bv the 
local alarum, the cry of the Pnpimslid bud, and as the Rosicler, or 
morning lighl, dawned over the lull-tops, we w'ent with our host 
to examine the rapids of the Itapariea. \ Hero the stream, whose 
glossy smoothness wo had yesterday admired, falls suddenly into 
a convulsion ; a little bnv on the Pernambuco bank show's where 
canoes find the “ ne plus ultra," and a few' yni'ds beyond it, the 
Sim Francisco dashes nt a grim ridge of hlnck roek and, splitting 
into three foamy white lines, disappears from sight. The gnto 
is funned by a rounded hill, the Serai do Padre £ on tlie left or 

* So i'iiIIinI finm an niiiicnt Mnniiliiin + Thin name a tan may lie nn nriiitlniln- 
“ Mm.ulin," Inuy rnnniL,ilrwHnut.il it.i\<« gu.il milc\, in tlie f>icat lwy of 8 Sal- 
miMii “ habitant lictc it ii> mostly tiulnr (Iluhia), the Lung inland u callcil 

iqililieil to a class lm ulin-h ne hate a 11 Itipaifra " 

mime, '‘iie.iKaut-innpiietor,” Imt wIiiim) J If Ilnlfdd (p. 1781 culk tlneataple 
eai'tci'i i< • ‘SiPy u .mted Uie Semite do lUrjiuliii 
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north-eastern bank: and on tlie opposite side by the Serra da 
JtapunVn, a long, straight curtain of bluffs, disposed almost per¬ 
pendicularly to the bed. In former times they wore parts of a 
diun, which, intercepting the stream, contained a lake; the 
wuters found a “ soft place," burst through the wall, and formed 
the present Cachocira. 

The material of the ridge is sandstone, lined and pudding’d 
with large and small w'ater-worn quail/, pebbles, often passing 
clean through tlic blocks. On the hanks are found iron-pasted 
c&ngn, and large blocks of amygdaloid and boulder coiiglomeiate. 
The base is a line, pink syenite, like that of the Nilotic Cataracts. 
"Where the violence of the waters extends the rock is iron-plated 
with the usual glaze ; it is black, as if coated with tar, and the 
aspect is gri/.ly in the extreme. 

On the right, or li.ihian side, the channel has a perpendicular 
fall,* which has dashed to pieces all the rafts and canoes drawn 
into it by accident; this feature would lie best mhii from the 
slopes of the ItapanY.i Muff. A tall, longitudinal liogshaik, of 
dark and ‘lippevy sandstone conglomerate, rises between the 
Konth-wcstcm and the central channel. The latter is dn ided 


from the third or north-eastem hr,meh by a “ ntal-paiz " of 
polished black rock, radiating heat and tire alar, not unlike a 
lava-field. During the depth of the dues, ihc jilltim»-stones 
approach ouc another, and a man with a Icaping-pole might cross 
dry-footed the whole Itio do Kao Kmuciseo. I At such tunes, 
also, tlie site is excellent for a bridge; hilt in the floods the 
whole bod becomes a fiuious, dashing torrent. Tlu* rocky ridge 
extends to some distance on both sides, and here itdiecnnics [diun 
that lateral canalization should not he attempted.J Tt will he 
plainer still when travelling nlong the stream, whose hanks, 
alternately rocky' and sandy, here dry r and there much inundated, 
will drive the tramway* to the skirls of the northern containing 


ridge. 

Nowhere had I seen Riich gigantic “ ciildeiriies,” pans and pot¬ 
holes, turned by r the water-lathe; some of them wore fifteen feet 


* The height of the iliop verier, accord¬ 
ing to edhean, fiem H to 32 feet the united 
altitude of the fall, within half a mile, n 
nut lefts, during the dries, than 55 feel 
t All the Uiaulian men which I have 
Tinted show thaw extraordinary narrows, 
nhen tho water, after Luring apread out 


for perhaps a mile in Inendth, w> compressed 
to the (limciiHUins of .i iimuk Of rouiw* 
they are alnasn fatal to uatig.il inn 

$ If Ilnlfclil juhllv d"pfwites a line nf 
72 geographical hugues, mostly cut in the 
rock, and miuiiuig lflS floo.l-g.itQa , at an 
expense of nbont pifl.0H0.nna francs 
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deep by liulf tlmt diumeter, mul tlic sides and surface were jetty as 
the Itiiroluiuite rock turned iuto a hede. Mr. Davidsou, whom the 
guides used to cull “old lizard " (lagnrtixo vellio), from the cnHe 
with which he swarmed up the smooth ridges, iiud stopped upon 
the wall-crests, where they would not venture, found in these 
natural wells the finest crystals and the best dinmantinc forma¬ 
tion. Many similar cavities are doubtless covered over with 
thin slabs of rock, cnsilv broken into b.v crow-bars. These 
pkiccs should be carefully searched for gems, and some favourite 
ol fortune will pr ibuhly make a “pot of money” in a few 
mouths. The only use to which at present the open cauldrons 
are applied is for tunning, their hps are white 1 , and the juts ore 
full of tainted liquid. 

I then walked to hehnv tin* rapids. Here the syenite, the 
proper material for sphinxes mid obelisks, crops out of the white 
and tree-seuttered sands in smooth, bold, and rounded heaps. 
This point show's the meeting of the waters, which, spuming and 
whirling limn the prison-walls of iron, lusli roaring into one 
another’s arms. There is nothing of grace and little of 
grandeur in the spectacle; all is dark and lurid as a river of the 
“ Inferno.” 

Tiulo chcifi do hoi ror m maaifosta, 
llio, Moutanha, troncoe e penedoa * * * 

('landi/u Mtnoel da Chita. 

The first six miles after the Itapurini led over a land like that of 
vesterduv. Then we nunc to the lluicho do Monro.* where hill- 

■ m * 

spurs, abutting upon the stream, afforded us only road, narrow 
gullies, with sleep walls, mul gutters paved with rolling-stones —in 
fact a “ (’amiuho perigoso.” This had hit may, I was told, be 
avoided l»y following the 11 Desiro do Bom Querer,” about half a 
league away from the stream. After working for tw r o whole hours, 
the troopers would lmlt under a tree, ragged as are all on this 
hunk, ut the Porto opposite the Passngem do Jutolm. Thu liver 
now becomes geuerally repulsive, it narrows to the size of the 
Upper llio das Vellins, and the dull, yellow waters sullenly 
swirl, boil, and foam around and against central and side jags of 

* M. ITalfchl (p 180 ^ call* it the Biaclio Itiaid, Munro or Moor, and Mourerfa, a 
do "Miiitd," audio liu>map, *■ Mmohe “Mooreiy," moan a gipsy, Aid the quar- 
makes Imth to lie corruptions of Mono I ton of the cities or towns to sluoli they 
give the popuLu pronunciation In the were confined hy law. 
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whose black or tawny skins contrast unpleasantly with 
patches of chalk-white sand. The “ Passage " ia comparatively 
safe, nncl there is a ferry to the Ciut.iI dos Hois, on the highway to 
Halim. Koine fine trees appeared upon the far side, sheltering 
the village, which showed a scatter of huts,' with a chapel dedi¬ 
cated to Santo Antonio da Gloria. The fern men sat and stared 
at us, barefooted and half-savage beings in foul leathers, and 
cluiplets suspended to their lieeks. .\11 held, disdaining the 
support of a licit, shcathless, plate-handled knives, equally ready 
l'or a friend or an ounce; funnelLv the ecclesiastics of tlicso 
regions never went abroad imwenponed. An 11 Kit sei ? ” r long 
drawn out, as by an Ksscx hour, was the question that answered 
every query, and “An she,"—Oh, pshaw!—was the token of 
dissent. 

A\e resumed the march under what Sr. Ignacio was pleased to 
call “ sol macho," a “ male sun ” of ungentle beams. The mad 
was now deep and sandy, better for mini niul worse for Least, cut 
by dry nullahs, scattered with pink quart/, and silex superficially 
streaked and handed; and ohstmeted liy blocks of syenite and 
porphyritic granite 1 —llie Olho de Kapo, or load's eye, of Kao 
Paulo. Trees winch up-stream bore fruit three weeks ago, wrere 
here in flower awaiting rain, and the river presently resinned 
tile dimensions which it lmd at Ptrapora; the deplh, however, 
was great, and this, combined with its swiftness, and the great loss 
l»y evaporation, explains the shrunken dimensions.^ 

The moon lmd risen when we descended the vile bank, and 
threaded the stagnant pools of the Moxoto or Mochotd, a stream 
which rising near “ Cairirvs V cl lias " to the north wauls, di\ ides 
the provinces of Pernambuco and Alagdiis. Opposite its mouth 
is a miserable village, which boasts of the last ferry above the 
Great Rapids. AVe slept in the hush, and 1 felt all that depres¬ 
sion with which one approaches a long looked-for object, whose 
fruition appears so fan* from’ afiir. At Vniven Redouda they had 
compared Paulo Alfonso with the Itapuncn, which certainfy did 
not reward 1500 miles of such travel, and all had agreed that the 
former is grand only between June and September, when the 

* In 1862 there were 45 hmuea, with } These places seem ^eneulljr to havo 
180 to 200 inhabitants. suggested to the older gengruphas th.it put 

t “How the-do I know 4 ” Era- of the water dwoppeaml tluough aubter- 

pnasiN in given liy the tone u in that niobt rnneau ihmuuecji- 
useful phrase “ Pou nBo." 
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water in at its lowest. I saw no smoke-columns, after hearing that 
they wen* visible* from the Semi (In Parienruia in the Mntiuliu da 
Agua Tinmen, twenty-four miles off; and after reading Colonel 
Aeeioli, who declares that when condensed by the nioniing cold, 
they may be seen fiom the. Arnripc 1 hinge, distant thirty leagues. 
Nor could 1 distinguish within two leagues of our destination the 
“ Zoudiio,” or thunder, which, they nllirm, is audible at the Semi 
do Sobrado, thirty-nine miles along the strenin. 

Apparently I was doomed to a bitter disappointment. 

Resuming on the nevf. morning our melancholy way through 
the province of Alagons, we could not but. remark the nakedness 
of the land. The huts, almost destitute of side-wnlls or divi¬ 
sions, were mere “ taperas,"* ragged as the population, and from 
the bridle-path we could see through them. In the immediate 
vicinity of the Great Rapids there is not a hovel, and at the last 
house on the left bank, nenr the Rinrho do Correa, we asked our 
direction from its owner, Manuel Leandro dc Ucscnde. lie 
returned a mil answer, saddled his horse, and accompanied us. 
I liked his mnuurr, and engaged him as a guide. Hereabouts 
the Hcmi-hnrharums are mi lined, like the savages of the Congo, 
dwelling near the “ Yellalahs,” to force sen ices upon the 
stranger visiting the t( Caehocira." 1 need hardly say that u 
guide, unless lie be the rare bird of the right species, often 
destroys all the pleasure of the spectacle b) T his coudenmahle 
attempts to he “ agreeable." 

ii 

* “(Je mill hcul «lo T.ip6ra, ipu iloMyuc v Go 1 We skill piuncully mm that this i» 
uue mituun nkiniliniufie, montio i|iio eet mil u1«.l\h the ink 
£t.il>lu*eiiiont n'cKihte plus " (CasLcliuu, 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

rAUIiO AFFOXNO, KINfl OF RAPITW. 

-wio cin HVhhhcinItuvs yen Frl* m FeNtm lnaiwto 

Ik'ifUTig wuthcnil, nauh item nbgumil xn — Kinut. 

Pm «r.vm we ln'.ml it deep hollow' hi mini, soft withal, like the 
rumbling* of n distant storm; 1ml it seemed to <oiiu > Irom hehnv 
the earth, a* if we trod upon it: idler another mile the ground 
appealed to tremble at the eternal thiindei. Sr. Mumvl Leandro 
led us oil’ to the left of whence e.ime the Voire, and lagan un¬ 
loading the mules at the u-mal h.iltiug-plucc. I looked for the 
promised “ Traveller's lhing .loiv,” ami hum onl\ the stmnp of a 
post, sole remnant of the house run lip to lerenr Ihs Imperial 
Majesty of the Ilra/il, who visited the plaee m Oetoher, 1H5D. 
r l'he site is u lied of loo.se sand, which in the height of the lloudH 
heroines ti torrent. We shall afterwards timl where it falls into 
the main stream. Our rude camp w as pitehed under the iilinv mid 
dickering shade of a tall Carahvha mimosa whose tiliuk, m places 
peeled of hark, showed many a name; upp.ircntlv, however, the 
great Smithian (tens has heen laughed out of cutting and curving 
its initials and dale—here all were ])ra/iliaiis. 

1 should udvise those who visit Paulo Alfonso in the dry season 
to make at once, with the aid of plan and guide, for the Miii da 
Cachoeirn, the “ Mother of the I lap ids/’ wlicicnll the wuteis that 
come semiring clown with tlieir mighty rush are finally gathered 
together. To see cataracts uright, it is best, 1 think—though 
opinions upon tins point dillur—to begin with tin 1 greatest 
enjoyment, the liveliest emotion, and not to fritter nw'iiy one’s 
powers .mental and physical, by working up to the grandest feature. 
Moreover, this one point displays most forcibly the formation 
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wliicla distinguishes Paulo Alfonso from nil liis great brethren anil 
sisterhood. 

Slowing niyiiotc mid skcleh-hooks in n 11 Muchlla,” or horse’s 
gr.iin-hrg, mill hanging it over the guide’s shoulder, I htrnek 
in loss the left bank of llie river; hero a lnvn-like ‘‘Mid-puiz,” 
resembling that of the Itaparicn. The stones, polished ns if they 
well* mirrors, or nimble-slabs, glittered and refleeted the burning 
sun-beams: in plaees the ridges are walls of turned and worked 
rock flint looks like mouldings of braas, lironzu, or non. Mirny of 
the liouldeis me i muster omxcs, or granite banded nud ribboned 
with quartz : they are of an infinite \niietv in size and shape, in 
niuke and hue, rough and smooth, wnnn-ied, rhubarb-yellow, 
dull-black and polished jet. 

Clicmin fnisaut we eiossed an Kasteru Channel, at this season 
almost dry, a thread of water striping the bottom. It forms with 
the mam body a large tr.ipc/c-sliapcd (ioat Island, which presents 
its smaller end down stream. Paulo Alfonso differs essentially 
from Ning.ua, whose legiilar supply by the inland seas admits 
little alteiation of weight, or size, or strength of stream, except 
in the rare winters when it is frozen over. About December, ns 
the lloods mu high, this tiny creek * will swell to an impassable 
boding rapid, ending m a line fall about the 11 Vampire’s Cave.” 
Upon this 11 (ioat Island,” where if there are no goats the walk¬ 
ing is fit for them only, art 1 short tracts of loose sand alternating 
with sheets of granite, and of syenite, with here 1 and there a 
“ courtil” of greener grass. The w'alk leads to atnble of jutting 
rock on tlie west side, where we cling to a d«y tree-tnuik, and 
peer, fascinated, into the “hell of w'nters " boiling belmv. 

The Quebradu, or gorge, is here 200 feet deep, and in the uar- 
rowest part it is choked to a minimum breadth of fifty-one fyet. It 
is filled with what seems not water, but the froth of milk, a dashing 
and dazzling, a whirling and churning surfuceless mass, which gives 
n wondrous study of fluid in motion. And the marvellous dis¬ 
order is a well-directed anarchy: the course and swav, the wrest- 
ling and writhing, all tend to set free the prisoner from the prison 
walls. Ces eaux ! niais re sont dos fimes : it is the spectacle of a 
host rushing down in “liquid vastness ” to victory, the triumph 

* In M Halfold'u plan tlia creek ih math laiger tlian it appealed when I visited it hie 
journey wia probably made later in tlie year 
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< f motion, of momentum over the immoveable. Here the lumi¬ 
nous whiteness of the chaotic foam-crests, hurled in billows and 
breakers against the blackness of the rock, is burst into Hakes 
and spray, that leap half wav up the humming trough. There 
the Huifuce reflections dull tilt' dazzling crystal to a thick opaque 
yellow, and there the shelter of some spur causes a momentary 
and recod to the column, which. at once gathciing stiengtb, 
bounds and springs onwards with a new crush and another roar. 
Thu henped-up centre shows fugitive ovals and progressive nicies 
of a yet more sparkling, glittering, dazzling light, divided by 
points of comparative repose, like tlie nodal lines of waves. They 
struggle and jostle, start asunder, and interlace as they dash 
wutli stedfast. purpose adow'ii the inclined plane. Now a fierce 
blast hunts away the thin spiay-dritt, ami pulls it to leeward in 
rounded clouds, thus enhancing the brillamw of ihc gorge-sole. 
Then the steam hods ovei and eauopies the tremendous seene. 
Then in the stilly air of dull warm gie\, the mists surge up, 
deepening still more, hy their veil of cut ascending 'vapour, the 

diz/.v fall that \ awns under our feet. 

• ■ 

The general elfeet of the picture—and the same may he saul 
of all great ratal ads-—is the “icalizcd" idea of power, of 
power tremeudous, iiicvaable, irresistible. The eve is spell- 
bonud liy the eoutrast of this impetuous motion, this wrathful, 
maddened haste to escape, with the trail stcilf.istness of the hits 
of rainbow', hovering above; with the "Table Hock” so solid 
to the tripul, and with the placid, settled stillness of the plain 
mid the. hilloeks, whose asternal homes seem to he heie. Thu 
fancy is electrified hy the aspect of tins Durg.i o& Nature, this 
evil working good, this life-in-dcath, this creation and construc¬ 
tion by destruction. J'lven so, the wasting stoim and hurricane 
purity the nil 1 tor life: thus the earthquake and the volcano, 
while surrounding themselves with rums, rear up earth, and 
make it u habitation for higher beings. 

The uiiiTow'iicss of,the chasm is narrowed to the glance hy 
the tall abruptness, yet n well-cast slouc goes but a short way 
across, before it is neatly stopped l>v the wind. The guide 
declared, that no one could throw' further than three fathoms, 
mid attributed the fact to enclimilment. Magic, 1 may observe, 
is iu the atmosphere of Paulo Alfonso: it is tin: natural expres¬ 
sion of the glory and majesty, the splendour mid the glamour of 
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the scene, wliich Greece would have peopled with shapes of beauty, 
and which in Germany would be haunted by choirs of dying 
sylphs and dancing undines. Thu hollow sound of the weight 
of whirling water makes it easier to sec the lips move than to 
hear the voice. We looked in \uiu for the cause; of cataract 
we saw nothing liut a small branch, the Cuchocirn do .Vngi- 
quiiiho—of the little Augico A< aria—so called from one of the 
rock islets. It is hacked on the right bunk by comparatively 
large trees, and by a patch of vi\ idly green grass and shrubbery, 
the gift of the sp.ay drifting before the eastern sun-bice/, e. This 
pretty gush of water certainly may not account for the muffled 
thunder which dulls our ears: picseutly we shall discover whence 
it comes. 

T sat over the “ t/uchrndn " till cominccd it was not possible to 
become “ one with the waters what at fust seemed grand and 
sublime at hist had a feeling of awe too intense to he in any way 
eiyo\ able, and 1 left the phiee that the confusion and emotion 
might pass nway. 'The rest of the day was spent at “ I’urn- 
h\bu (Jump,” where the minor caies of life soon asserted their 
pow'er. The sand raised by the stiong and steady trade wind W'as 
troublesome, and the surface seething in the 1 sun produced a 
constant diaught: we arc now at the very head of the funnel, the 
vast veutilatoi which guides the gale to the uppci lh» de Kao 
Francisco. Far to seaward we could see the clouds arming for 
rain. At night the sky showed a fust-drifting semi, and an angry 
blast dispersed the gatlieinig clouds of blood-thirsty limsiputos. 
Our lullaby was the music of Paulo Alibuso; the deep, thundering 
hose produced by the longer and less frequent vibrations from the 
Falls, and from the 1 lap ids the staccato treble of the shinier 
wave-sounds. Yet it was no unpleasant crash, the deeper tones 
W'erc essentially melodious, and at tuneH there rose an expression 
in the minor key, which might he subjected to musical annota¬ 
tion. Iwell remember not being able to sleep within ear-shot 
of Niagara, whose mighty orchestra, during the stillness of 
night, seemed to run through a repertoire of oratorios and 
operas. 

We will now apply ourselves to the proBe of the Great 
Rapids. 

The name, ns mostly happens in these regions, is n disputed 
point. Some make “Paulo Affonso” a missioner-shepherd, 
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who whs hurled dmvn the idnbs bv the solves, Ins “ Red-skin" 
sheep. Others tell the story of a friar, who was canoeing along 
the river, when the Indian paddle-men eiied, in terror, that 
they were being sucked into tlic jaws of the ('aladupa : he bade 
them be of good cheer, and all descended whole. 4- “Such 
reverends are now'-n-duys rare,” observed Sr. Manuel Leandro 
with an unworthv sneer. Siiuilarlv in the Province of San Paulo, 
the Tiete river has a fieice Rapid, known as “ Avaremandoura " 
—Caclioeirado Padre, or the Rapid of the Priest. Hero, accord¬ 
ing to Jesuit legend. Padre Anchieta, one of lit.* multitudinous 
thumuuturgi of the Rra/.il, was recovered from the wliter “ some, 
horn's afterwards, uli\c and reading bis brewary with a light in 
his hand.” More sober chronicles declare that the poor man 
was dragged out half drowned. • The gigantic cataract of 
“ Teipieiidaina,” we may remember, has also its miracle; it 
was opened by the great Rnclueu, god of New Granada, a bar¬ 
barous laud, that had hardly any j lglit to bine a god. Olliers 
pretend that Paulo mid Alfonso weie brothers, and the first 
settle!s, who gave their names to the place. 1 would, liowevi r, 
observe, that on the light bank of the stream, opposite the 
lllia da Tnpera, one of the many that break the mer imme¬ 
diately aboie the upper break, is a village of fishermen and 
iultivators, whose name, “Tupeiu de Paulo Alfonso,” shows 
that it has occupied the site of a mined settlement, pmhuhly 
made by the colonist who, happier than Father Hennepin, left 
his 111 . 11 k upon (lie Great Rapids near which he squatted. The 
“ Taporistns ” are still owners of the right bank : the left belongs 
to one Nicohio Cotiuguiba, t of the Kngcnho do Piyho, anil near 
” Curuhyba Camp ” two properties meet. The t'achoeira is 
in the Fregue/.iu of the Mata da Agua Bn men. 

The‘locale of the Paulo Alfonso has been very exactly mis¬ 
represented by geographers who write geography for the people.§ 


* M lUlfcM (lid ]> IS 1 ) tliu*- given 
tho leKOiul "Kvcn they frlnle tli.it .1 
fiiiu, * hi lift riiiusmg the mer .ilune Hip 
llipiil, w.in sleeping in till* c.iimu w lm It 
(mi mil linn tho pi hit, who whn ,m Induin, 
liemg linnlilo to 1111111.4:1’ tlic natt, ntui 
l«ni|' iliawii’ into tho ntic.ini, went down 
Ho was neior seen ag.un " (a nioinl, 1 Mip- 
jwho, pointed Wk unst caiclusa pilots, lino 
us common .is idle appicnticoi). “llhl 
Hie fnar, who neither woke nor felt the 


hast iiiiniiM'inciiu 1 , lln.iti.il .minim hplmr 
tho UipnU, iin<l was imiiiil still slii'piny. 
When .uuiimkI hr Hip pimple, lie iPiueiu- 
Ik'IihI ii'itl.iu» ol what hiul happcneil " 

+ (Jiiiu I m llistnmii ila l*iminim «lc Sin 
Pan lo, pei J J. Mui Inulu il'Olireiia (p 5 S). 

J. P N of .i pl.ire. 

i "Tlic Kan Francisco Ilnci . . oh* 

(Apes tlnougli a luvak InsIwosii the Hienw 
MuiiIici .i .uni Caijns, between which hitter 
and the Allantn mn the other clums, 
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This sudden break in the level of the bed, this divide between 
the Upper and Lower Hut* Francisco, is not funned by a pro¬ 
longation of the Hcrra da ihnboremu, nor by the C'linpada dan 
Miuigubcirus, lior bylbyapalm “fiin da tenii," nor by the t'airirv s 
old or new, nor by the Herra da llomichii, aliaa Moiibecn, so 
imminent m our maps. * The Ifumbler setting of the "gent is 
a rotting plain brown with stone, snub, and thicket, out of 
which rise detached blocks, as the Hen a do Ketiro, about three 
leagues to the uoith-west, and to tin* west the lumpy Herra do 
Padre. On the soutli-weslei n horizon springs, sudden from the 
Hat, a nameless but exceedingly piitmesqiie rangelel of pyra¬ 
midal lulls and peaks, here and thei e bristling in Imre rock, mid 
connected by long blue lines of i in tain. 

Though our pinspcct lacks the sublime and glorious natural 
beauty of Niagara, tempcied by the hand of man, and though 
we find in Paulo Alfonso none of the sapphire and emerald tmts 
Unit i harm the glance m the Horseshoe Falls, still it is original 
and peculiar. In “geological” times, the stream must have 
spread over the vulley; even now, extraordinary floods cover 
a great portion of it. I Piesentty the wateis, finding a rock of 
softer texture and more liable to decay, hollowed out the actual 
11 Talhadiio,” or great fissure, ami deepened the gleu in the 
course of ages. We have also here the greatest possible diversity 
of fulling water; it consists, 111 fact, of a succession of rapids 
and cauldions, and u mighty Full ending in the M.u da 
Cachoeirii, upon whose tumble tangle of foam we have just 
looked down. If Niagara be the monarch of cataracts, Paulo 
Alfonso is assuredly a king of rapids ; an English traveller who 
laid seen the twain, agreed with me in giving the palm to the 
latter, as bemg tlic more singidur mid picturesque of tlie two, 
which arc both so wondrous nud so aw fid. He had not visited 


juiwiving un r\.u.t luiallclism with it" 
(p 111, Thymnil (Jt>ii|;iu|i|iy, finin (lie 
I'm.veluji.tilia llulnnuhu, liv Sn John W 
V Jlciwbol, Bait. Edinburgh, ltLu'k 
3 Mil). The gcogiRjiliy of tliib must eini- 
nent obtiouoiuer is ticquoutly at fault lio 
icmimlu an of the jiruplietM and tlic ui- 
s|nrcil wnttn of bygone days, who knew 
everything about heaven, and very little 
almut earth. 

* They mmtly make the north-eastern 
extunnty of the Moubfra Range ling the 


lLipiils. Tlicre is no aucli lino visthle, and 
Ilia jieojile haxo toi gotten even tlio namo 
of the old cxjilum who ih nicntinm.il iii 
dm omenta dated 175.5-4. Cnl Act lull 
(|* 14) irfera to tlie mountains, and says, 
1 know not uimui what autlionty, that they 
contain ulvei and cop]ier. In the A|ipnula 
to thin volume, the reader wdl find aBu- 
aionn to Monlifica 

t The fnllncn of tlie stream alien, I am 
told, the aha|io of tho Raimis, but not of 
the Falla 
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the ItapnrLcn, that Toil whose primness so well sots off its majestic 
neighbour. 

Nature is not in her grandest attire, jet the vestment well 
suits the shape. Spines predominate. There is tin*. Favcllciro 
or arhoreous Jati'opha, with its daik-giccn oak-like leaves 
terribly tinned, nml the I'.insaiieao Maior (Jiilropliu prens), 
a f*iant nettle, whose white spangles or Mowers are scattered in 
mimicry of suow-tlakes upon the sombre lerdure. Tho Cactus 
is 111 foicc; w'e see the common Mat Opunlia, tin* little Quipit, 
with its lug led I’m, the Turk’s-head (Cabeea do friule) Mclo- 
cactus, with the crimson fez, whilst amongst the rocks projeet 
half-domes of a foot in diameter (C. aphanantheumm). Some 
Iiimo Mowers quaint as orchids, others are clothed ip flue, and 
the rest are ham and bald, angular and smooth, giant and 
dwarf, lorded out In the immense Mandracuui (C. hr.isihensis), 
.1 tree, hut strangely ilillcreiit from all our ideas that make up 
a lice. The Ihoinelias are abundant, especially the Cariuia, 
handl'd like a (oral snake, and the Macambira with needle tlioins 
and Mown-spikes three ieet tall ; it is loved by monkeys W'lio, 
they sat, make pic-incs to eat the leaves. The feathery 
elongated Catmgueiro, now tender green, then burnished brown, 
is remaikalile near the dense clustering \ordure of the rounded 
(^uixabeira, and the linbinseuo with the horizontal boughs, u 
bush twcuty feet high, The Caralnba is the monarch of the 
bush, and its leek-coloured leafage, hung with long bitter pods, 
and with trumpets of jellow'gold, gains beauty seen near the 
gay red blossom and the velvety foliage of the ,f Ihnliao bravo,” 
and the whitcy-green catkins of the thorny Annul, known ns 
the Juremn preta. We also remark the black charred bole of the 
Pad preto, by the side of tho sweet-scented Imburaua, hung 
with Hakes of light burnished bronze. The scrub is mostly 
the hard Anu/a-gunYu with its twisted w T ood, and the llom-uome, 
whose “ good name,” I presume, results not from an inedible 
berry, but because it is found useful for spoons. The cattle 
straying about the bushes toss their heads, snort, and with 
raised tails dash through the thicket as we approach; they arc 
sleek, clgau-limbed,—much more like the wild animal of tho 
African Gaboon than the European model of bull and cow'. 
Thanks to the drift, they find in the dwarf ” courtils" more 
succulent fodder than usuul; they suffer, however, when not 
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penned for the night in tlie Calm; lira, f from ounces aud vam¬ 
pires, mid they nre sometimes poisoned by tlie pretty, pink, nnd 
innocent-looking blossom, here known ns the “ Ccbolla hrnvii.’' 
Finish the pictuic with clouds of spray and vapour, rising from 
tlie abyss, and pooling to loew'urd an incessant shower of silvery 
atoms; willi the burnished stones, here singularly gloomy, 
tlieir mirroring the dazzle of the sun-beam: and with gay troops 
of birds, especially the Tunagor, the hyaeiuthiue Ariiriina, aud 
the red and green parroipicl, darling aud sermining through the 
air, whose prcvalci t hue is a thin warm neutral tint. 

My next usit began at the beginning, and tlienee we followed 
down the lclt bank, stepping from slippery stone to stone, and 
approaching the channel when possible.l Here thcKjio Fiaueiseo, 
iiuming swift and smooth out ot the north-west, escapes from the 
labyrinth of islands .mil islets, locks and sands, blocks and walls 
winch sipiee/e it. and leceives on tin- let! a smaller branch, sepa¬ 
rated lioin the mam bv a daik lidge. The two, leaping and 
coursing down a moderate incline of broken bed, burst into 
ragged, tossing sheets of foiim-ere.sted wave, and tmiddy down 
the first or upper break, which is about thirty-two feet high. 


This kind of “ lluleau Kill" is known as the “ Vai-Vem do Cima.” 


—the “ upper go aud come." * The waters me < (impressed ill the 
central channel by the stone courses using thirty to titty feet 
above them, and are driven into n little co\o on tlie left bank. 
The month of a branch dining the Hoods, now it is a liny let of the 
softest saiul hemmed in liy lngU japanned w alls, aud l here the 
little wines eurl aiul How, and ebb again, with all tlie mo\ uncut 




' AImi « ii( l< h"('. iii.su.t, '.uni hySn .1, 
ilc Akiir.it ‘ r.uv.ii .1 ho ilcim** it limii 
"Cm,” Innnt wood, i>ml ' .i tiling 

]mssch»liig. Tims it iiiimiim Uil 1 st.ik< s willi 
fuctl cnilh tin usL into thv fiuiiinil aiul tunn¬ 
ing a i at tic 11 ki.uil " wlii'ie undid owiiri>. 
hlielLci thou lioahlh, and wlirie I ho i.ucli's^ 
hi,mil thorn with the nun nil.i- ui tunc a 
jttir 

t TLo finULilnm nl I'.iuln AITi.iimi lomli i 
it .1 Fioteiui lo.ituio changing with evoiy 
month. I vunteil it m iniil-Nmcmlici, 
when, turn riling to the guide, the watci 
had naon three tu fuui lalliuuis al>ovu the 
lowest level. 

The nnthmotic may lie hi lolly taken 
fioni M. Hnlield The left Kink nl the 
gorge, called Mill da Carlineiia, m 365 julins 
(2bl feet, 7 inches) hijih, anil the depth of 


tin* "knir," oi liollnw ilug h\ the fulls, 
is Un palms (Sn feel) Tlie n.iilowest 
]mit nt the ( liasiu in 72 jmIitih The lust, 
in I'jijigi (Vai-Vem ilo Cun.i), is 7»2 
]hilins, I null (-5117 tcct, 8 uuhcs) almvc 
mm leiel anil the low out Rapid (Vai-Vem 
ilo Kai\i>), apposite the VainpiioV C.uc, in 
4211 lulinb, 6 unlies (=3u5 feet, SI lmhcb). 
The uniti-d height ot U-ipuU und Fall is 
*H5 j ]m]iiik, 7 uirlieh (-=261 feet, 11 uuhcs) 
The llnihChlioe Fall ot Ningaia u 158 
(sonic say 140) lect high, with a width ot 
10(10 lect, anil a ibwltuge of 20,000,000 
i nine feet ]>a minnto Tlie Amoncan Full 
in 162— ltd feet high, with a laendth of 
S'08 feet The total Incaulth of tho 1ml is 
3225 loot, and ot tho water *2808 feet 
$ Of tlieac Vai-Vona (also written Vac* 
vens) tlicio aic, on will In seen, two. 
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of n tide in liiiniuture. I timed and felt the pulse of the tiux nnd 
reflux, lmt 1 could detei t no regularity in tin* circulation. The 
place tempts to a lmtli, lmt stiangers must benr ill mind that it is 
treacherous, and that cattle drinking hen* have been entangled 
in the waters, from which not even Jupiter himself could save 
them. 

The waters then dashing against the left or south-eastern 
boulder-pier, are deflected to the south-west in si vast serpentine 
of tossing foam, .and form, a few pares loner down, a similar 
feature; called by our guide “ Half go and come." Hero insu¬ 
lated rocks and islands, large and small, disposed m long ridges 
and in rounded toners, bluck, loot lied, mid channeled, and wilder 
far than the Three Sisters or the Ihitli and Ijiiiiur islands of 
Niagara, split the burning tossing course into five distinct 
channels of nhitc surge, topping the jollow turlud Mood. The 
four to the light topple omt at once into the great cauldron. 
The fifth runs along tin* left bank m a colossal lluiuc or launders, 
high raised above the rest; meeting a projection of rock at the 
south, it is Hung round to tin 1 west almost at a right, ungle. Here 
the palled waters spring over the ledge, and converge in the 
chaudiere which eolleils them tor the great lall. "When the sun 
anil moon are at the favourable angle of 35°, tlie\ produce admi¬ 
rable ares'nnd semicircles of lamhows 111 all their prismatic tintage 
from white to red. These attract the e\ e hv standing in a thin 
arch of light ou j r the mighty highway of the rushing “ burning" 
waters ,* guides to cataracts, however, iiluais make too much of 
the pretty Hight. 

The third station is reached by u rough thornv descent, which 
might easily be improved, ami leads to the wulci's edge, where 
charred wood shows that travellers have lately niglitcd in the 
place. Turning to the uortli-east we see a furious brown rapid 
plunging with strange forms, down an incline of forty-nine feet m 
half u dozen distinct steps : the flood seems as though it would 
sweep us awnv. At the bottom, close to wdicrc we stand, it bends 
westward, pauses for a moment npon tin* billow-fringed lower lip 
of the Clmudieru that rises suow-wliile from the straw-coloured 
break, and then the low, deep, thundering roar, shaking the 
grouud and “ sui generis ” as the rumbling of the earthquake and 
the hoarse sumph of the volcano reveal the position of the Great 
( ntaract. The trend is southerly, and the height is calculated t«» 

liUt 
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be 192 feet. The outers liurl themselves full upon the right- 
hand precipice uf tlie trough-ravine, sm'ge high up, fall backwards, 
fling a permanent mistchmd in the ah', and like squadrons of white 
horsoH, rush off, roaring and witli infinite struggle and confu¬ 
sion, down the Mill du Cnchoeira to the south-east. The latter 
is the grandest point of view which we prospected from the table- 
rock merhanging the fracture. 

Paulo Alfonso is always sketched from our third station, 4 where 
we “ realize ” an unpleasant peculiarity of liis ^conformation; he 
has here permitted the eye of man to sec the main cataract. A 
little further down, there is a partial view from above; but the 
normal cential mist cloud curling high and always ascending allot e 
the lower lip of the cauldron, tcils the depth, aud we are not 
satisfied till we lane sighted a Fall from its foot. Now much is 
left to the imagination, and the m\ stcry is so great as to be higlih 
unsatisfactory. In the depth of the dries it is, they say, pos¬ 
sible to climb down a portion of the left wall, and to overlook the 
cataract. J carefully inquired whether it wns visible from the 
right, or Bahian bank; all assured me that a branch stream 
allowed no approach to the trough-ravine, and all were agreed 
that from that fudu nothing is visible. \ A moveable suspension- 
bridge, not, I hope, like that of Moiitmorciu i, could be made to 
Rpun the chasm; wire-ropes fit to benr cradles, could be passed 
across; or ladders might be let down and act as the winding 
staircase which leads to the Horseshoe Fall. At present Paulo 
Alfonso is what Niagara was in the days of Fere .Francois 
Piquet: and we can hardly look forward with pleasure to the 
time when it will have wooden temples and obelisks, vested in¬ 
terests, 25 cents to pa}*, and monster-hotels. 

The next station is that with which I have advised the stranger 
to begin. Thence he must retrace liis steps, the trough up is too 
rough and broken to be followed. We again crossed the eastern 
boulder-chiumel, and walking to the south-east reached, after a 


* Pioui tliih point aim the phutnginphs 
are taken, niul they ufliuil Imt a ]iooi idcauf 
tlie original. M. Halfcld, Iwmleii liis vig¬ 
nette, given two hthogmph*, tlie find fnnn 
our thud station, and the mcnnil limn tlie 
Parodlo, opposite the Angiqmuho, r place 
which we ahull presently i wit 
+ Txavollcxe with inoic lcisuic than I 


li.it!, will not take thw wiseitinn on tiiwt 
The 11111101100 fiom the Pm to ilm Pinuihaa, 
wheio the fitenmer itope, w only 12 leageca, 
eaHily done m two days And if the 
"Ilahuin ude" he pncticahle, it w cti- 
donlly the place foi a flight of blqn, cut m 
the incky wall of the hough. 
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few hundred yards, a descent funned by the water* which, in 
flood-time, sweep over the hollow “ Cnraliyba Camping ground," 
and course down u atony incline to rejoin the parent flood. We 
found tlie bed bone-dry, a slippery surface of bare rock, dark and 
blight after many a freshet, with here and there steps and deep 
crevasses. There are stagnant pools and corrie-like holes, 
grecu with Coufervie, and rich in landsheUs. These hollow's 
long preserve the rain-water, and though covered with scum-like 
aquatic growths, .they are during the (hies, a great resource for 
eattle. The hands must he used as well as tlic feet in descend¬ 
ing, and the noonday siui will peel the palms. 

The zigzag led down to a Ilessdca or bulge in the left hank of 
the river. Here the torrent is less ten ilde, but still violent, us 
it dashes against the south-eastern wall of the trough. The light 
colour of the precipice, lint grown, like the rest of the trough, 
with moss, Hromclui, and thorn hush, shows that., despite the 
exceeding baldness of the stone, some part lias slipped, and more 
will slip. Sr. Manuel Leandro ussnred me that it lias not changed 
since the da\ s of his gnindliitlicr and his grandmother. 

At the trough-foot we reach a bnylct formed by the lower “do 
and come ” (Yui-Ycm (lc haixo), another hack-water of the 
great rushing tide. People fetching water have fallen into it, 
lint have managed to extricate themselves. No Maul of the Mist, 
however, will m these ages he able to ascend the line of iiin> 1- 
stroinu. Now the water recovers from tlie plnugc mid dive in the 
abyss beneath the cascade, it continually rebounds, and as we 
often noticed in the Caeliociriis of the upper bed, there is no 
really level surface; the face seems u system of Rightly bulging 
domes. 

The little inclined ramp of loose stones at tlie bottom of the 
W'all is strewed with lumber und with wood brought (low'll by the 
last floods; its grinding souud and its crash when floods are 
high, have been compared with tlie creaking ot the ice ut tlie end 
of a Canadian winter. 4 Light as pumice-stone, the fragments are 
rounded off and cropped at both ends by the braising process, 
and the working takes curious shapes, cheeses and shuttles, nine¬ 
pins and skittles. Our guide picturesquely called the heaps 
“ Cidnde de Madeira," a city of wood, anil in them I recognized 
canoe plnhks and scantling from the Imperial shed. 

The slope ends in n cave opening to the west, and known gene- 
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rurally ns tlio “Ciisn di* Ik'din," specifically as tlie Fiuiia do 
Moreego,” or Vampire's Grot. Its appearance is singular. The 
entrance, intend of being low, after the fashion of caverns, is n 
tail parallclognunmic portal leaning a little to the south. lienee 
it litis its Suiutess (linui Santa), who shows herself at times, and 
the people hare heard martini music, and singing which did not, 
they judged, proceed from mortal wimT-pipc. The arch is 
formed hy a thick table of hard, close-groined granite, spread out 
ns though it had been lavn, and a cleavugc-lijic extends to the 
southern corner. I*s walls are sandstone, here hard and compact, 
there soil and mixed with ochrcoits iron-stained clay, easily cut 
in the (lavs when the now shinnken and sunken stream filled the 
trough-ravine with its debacles. 1 At present the inundations 
extend only half-way up the floor, where an “ old 1111 m” is in pro¬ 
cess of degradation. The lei el sole is strewed with hat’s guano, 
and with nslies where the 1 people have attempted to smoke out the 
blood-suckers. The greatest height is about 00 feet. The eastern 
wall overhangs, and the honey-combed upper part shows other 
branch caves still forming, whilst the western retreats at the ensy 
angle of 8*—9 n . 1 saw no bats in this “ (Am* of the Winds,” this 
“Devil’s Hole;” but the hour of visit was early afternoon, and 
the plague was probably enjoying its nap. ’l’he mouth of the 
vault has a singulni look-out. The liccrv, seething, snow-w'hite 
torrent, disposed in vortieose-lo/enges and ridges, with its spiny 
glittering muler the sim like myriads of hrilliants, strikes upon u 
shoulder of polished and intensely black rock, whoso parallel and 
much inclined hands wall the right side of the crevasse. This 
muss defleets the boiling rapid at nearly a right angle, and sends 
it roaring between the dills of its deep-nurrow chasm adown the 
abrupt redoublings which end its course m the world of wuters to 
the east. 


* 11 Hnltchl pros the diiitciiMunh 8(1 
palms (.IT fret, 4 inched tall, x 111 pulim. 
(l!H foot, H mclirs) aide, ami 411 (‘UK foot, 
a mrli Ch) lung The i-utiancc tu the biu.il lei 
Eastern fissure n> 30 palms (21 fret, IS 
indies) high, lirwuleuiiig tu 00 puluis (4J 
tna) iiibidc That hui vcjrm claim atcly cv 
pLnna the tuimatum of the “ Fiuiu " Its 
line, hr HiVh, presents many veinh of cnl- 
rareouh s^itli, of fludi-eulutued telspui, anil 
tif quaitx vaiying fnun | til au nwh to 
6 inches in biendtli, rawing the giamte to 
lose tsunpactiicHs mni cm ci.il i-Miuibtinicx 


Kitmated with muiuitu of bin In, fmm which 
a little salt is made. Tlie granite bhows, 
it is true, many dykeH, Mime i nixed above, 
nthuiH Hunk heloa, ami othem level sitli 
the suifare; hut then Ihiilcncsi is tufling 
Tlie lurlu alwi contain lime, hence tlie quan¬ 
tity of landshrlls which, dead at tins seiunn, 
xtiers the gmuiul But the cave u cvi- 
ilently hollowed out in the sandstone gut, 
which on the loft side of the Lowei Hflo 
Fiaiuibco, foiiw lnllh ami mlges, und which 
fuithei down nltrrantrs uitli in ovnlirs 
linithtonr 
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Onv Inst station is upon tho “ Pnredao,” loner down than the 
Vampire's Cave, at the place Hilled “ Limpo do Iinpcrudor"— 
the huali having been clean'd away for the Imperial visit. There is 
no shade, and water is far off. A tent nnd barrels, however, would 
make all things easy, and a traveller encamped upon this Bellevue 
would have beneath his eves liy night as well as hv day the must 
beautiful if not the grandest scenery of Paulo Affonso. Here he 
stunds on a level with the stream above the Pppcri {lipids, and on 
300 feet of pcvpcudirnlur height, over the water, winch dashes 
curdling and creaming below. To the westwards the vision strikes 
full upon tlie smull hut graeefnl Aiigiijiuulio biandi, which is the 
American Kalis compared with the Iloiscshnc, and which reminds 
the traveller of the tall narrow Montmoiemi. 1 This offset is the 
furthest line on tlu right side of the river, m which,-about the 
Tapera of Pnulo Affonso, a mass of long islands precedes tlu* nar¬ 
row's and the rapids. It encloses an “ Iris Island," a crag which 
mil)' easily he confounded with the mainland. It. is, however, 
capped with tree and grass, kept given ns emerald by tlu* « easeless 
drift, and made remaiKalde by the brown plain forming the dis¬ 
tance. Here again the still and silent picture around heightens 
tlie effect of the foaming, rushing vvatei. The Hood rolls headlong 
over its own shelf of brown based on jet-black rock, seen in the 
walls which here jut out and there retire. I tasked to pieces by 
tlie drop, it shows about (lie centre, with the assistance of ii pro¬ 
jecting rock, at this season clearly visible, a fall witlim a full. 
Puffs of watur-douehe, looking as if endless mines were being 
sprung, rise to half its height, and tlie infinite globules, “ spireing 
up" in shafts, repent tlie. prismatic glories of solar mid lunar rain¬ 
bows. At its foul, from the spectators right hand, oi from north 
to south, n section of an aicli represents the terminal pail of the 
mysterious cataract, whose upper two-thirds are hidden by u 
curtain of rock. TIiih, the iniiui stream, impinges almost perpen¬ 
dicularly upon tlie right-hand wall of the trough-ravine, and tlu* 
impetus hurls it in rolls and billows high up the face to he tlu'owu 
hack shuttered, and to*ndel a confusion more confused to the suc¬ 
ceeding torrents. But, subject to the ctemul law of gravitation, 
n sinuous line perforce undulates down the crevasse, winch gradu¬ 
ally widens, and which puts out buttresses from the right and left. 


* Tlie height of Mmiluiutmin i* alxmt 2311 feet by BO feet uf laesullb. 
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Calmed by the diminished slope, it meets the tall cliffs upon which 
we stand, and wheeling from north-west to south-west, it eddieH 
down the windings of the divine, which soon conceal it from the 
sight. The cirect is charming when the moon, using behind the 
spectator, pours upon the flashing hue of cascade and rapid full in 
front, n flood of soft and silvery light, while semi-opaque shadows, 
here purple, there brown, clothe the middle height, and black 
glooms hang about the ribs, spines, and but trusses of the clnism- 
foot. 

f 

Not the least interesting part of Paulo-Alfonso is this teiuiinal 
ravine, which reminded me of the gorge of Zauibozniu Mosiwa- 
tunya, as painted by Mi*. Haines. It has given rinc to a multitude 
of wild fables, especially to the legend of the under-ground river, 
an Alpheus, a Niger, a Nile, that iaiuuntc theme with llio “ old 
men."* The black sides, footed by boulders which the force of 
the flood lias hurled in heaps, and 111 places cut hy small white 
streams, preserve tlieir uniformity, and wall in the stream ns far 
ns the Porto das Piranhas, forty-two geographical miles below the 
cataract. 1 Moreover the elevation profile shows below the 
nctual cataract, a kie\c or deep hollow, and a long succession of 
himilar abisses, prolonged to the same point, and gradually 
diminishing in depth, the effect of a secular filling in. Niagara 
undermining the soil shales that support a hard structure of Iinie- 
Htone some ninety feet thick, has eaten hack seven miles from 
the. escarpment known as Queenstown Heights. It is supposed to 
have expended 1000 unis in reaching its present, position, mid 
to be receding at the rate of a foot per annum. Here we find u 
similar retreat of the waters. According to the guides, ii huge mass 
of stone above Hie Chaudierc formed an arch under which birds 
lmilt their nests. This disappeared like the old originnl “ Kail 


* The Kolii ms Flhnin.uin.is nr 1*380 
(Chap 20) in.ikcH tin* Nninnlmiin, m sink, 
80—00 leaguCM above the (Vlinciiu, uliuh 
hon then appaicntlynot turned The ilis- 
urul genginphu-al rniname mmui spiroil .itai 
Kici Hio Giuncjijic ik- Sunl.t TIincM (Istmin 
(Idle gnerra del liiaxil) mote “dapo ih* 
aver cono diciotto gwnutc di ]mese dentin 
di cui u naxrande pci In njurin «li iIinIu i 
leghc ” Honthoy (111 i 44) hmrowH finm 
the Fatnota anil Caxal mtli lcnsoiulile 
comctnoHH, he olludea to the “lapidh and 
falls . one of mich magnitude that the 
spray u vwilile fnnn the mountains m\ 


leaciTh distant, like the Miioke of a cnnfl.i- 
gi.il inn " 

+ It in found with bleaks to the Fan do 
AsMirnr, ilnlant sixty-thice miles ill 
rimise these me rude estnnaten, nhich limy 
have an error nt two miles Kiom Paulo 
Affimso to Porto iliia Pnanlias, the jicrpcn- 
dirul.ir and lui'hncil milk Hint linn in the 
ftwelj -dashing stieam, aic niton 800 iuIiiik 
(.*370 feet high) At the Cac-lineua da Gni- 
giiuta (ot tlie Gorge), nine miles below the 
cntaiact, the hicadth of the sfieam u only 
85 palms (ill feet), and the height of the 
hough is 3.'0 ]Alins (2511 loot). 
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I Jock" about ten years ago, and since that time they snv the 
Zoaihlo, or roar of Paulo Alfonso, has not been so loud. Apply¬ 
ing, therefore, the rule of the Northern Cataract, we cannot assign 

to the King of llapids an age under 2*100 years. 

****** 

• My task was done. I won its reward, and the strength passed 
away from me. Two days of tedious monotonous riding led to 
the Porto das Piranhas. Tlie steamer had just left it, but a 
hospitable reception awaited mo at the house of Sr. Ventura .Toso 
Martins, agent to the Baliiau Steam Navigation Company. My 
companion harried away to catch the Aniciiean mail at Pernam¬ 
buco. I descended the lower Itio do Sao Francisco more leisurely, 
under tlie guidance of Sr. Luis Caetano da Silva Campos ol 
Penedo, whose a miniilo Seiihora made me feel at home. V hilst 
delayed at “ tlie Bock ” I met my excellent friend I>r. A. Moiviia 
do Burros, then President of Alngoas, and visited him at Ins 
capital, Mnceib. Thence, with the aid of Mr. Hugh Wilson, E 
found my way to Aracajii and Bahia, and finally T returned via 
Bio do Janeiro to Santos (Sao Paulo), alias Wapping in the 
Fiu* West. 
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iXTRAUT FROM THE HkVImIA TlUULXtLU. OF THE T\STtTI TO HuTOKICO E 
finiuniriiu .0 Bn vsru:iR<i, Rro de Jaxkiro, Jl’ly 21, 1865, 


lit l»i will an oil a I of a huyt, huhlt’n . mut ivri / amifiit city . mthnut \nhubitanli, 

llinfill'd til III till’ Vi HI 1756 . 

Tn Amenta. . .. . , 

* 

111 thr interim . .. .... 

Illljllllllllg till- . .. . 

.MilillT III f'llll. . . . . 

aiul his It till m ci's, lunini* w m iil<‘ii*i I uvi-r tin* deseit country (Sei tops) fur ten 
yisus in llu> linpi s uf disi own in* lln* lar-lauied mIvu’ niiiios nl tin* gusli e\- 
l»li*n-r iliiiilnr.i, mIiiiI t llnoiigli tin* fault nl' u certain i*uwinm ueic not made 
imlilu*, mill In drpuvc linn ul tin- glory In* was imprisoned in Hulun till 
ilr.ill], ami tlii*^ lfimiiiu-il again to In* iliscovcicd Thin new h leached diode 
Jdiiciiu in tin* In ginning ul* Hu* \iiii 1751 . 

Allt'i .i linn* ami liuiililcsome pcvcgiin.il mu, incited liv tin* ui-itiulile giced 
nl {>11111,111111 ,ilinnet lust fur mum veins in thisiast |)i*si*it, wo discovered a 
i limn ul niimiiliiiiih mi high tli.it tin % seemed tu lew li tin* ethereal regions, awl 
that tln*v seited :iii u tin inn* 1 m tin* WmiT ur Inr the Stum tliomnelven. The 
glitlenug tluieiif sti ueh tin* In*lmiller frinii alar, elnelly when the miu ulium* 
tipini tile instal ul ninth it was euiiiiHiseil, forming u sight mi giauil mid sii 
ugreeulilu that mule mulil lake eves nil' them* shining light*. *JI.»ih luul uet in 
lii'fuiv wi* had time In enter (m the iliuciuiyl 11n- enstulliue ni.uieJ, and we 
saw the Muter limning u\i*r the lure slum* mnl precipitating itself fmni tlie 
high nicks, when it appealed lu us like siiuw struck liy the Hdhir rays. Thu 
ogle cubic pnispert uf this . ... . (mint) slunc* 

. . . . uf the waters mill the tranquillilv 

.of the weather, we lcsohed tu investigate tins ailiiur.ililu prodigy 

uf uatuie. Aim mg at the luiit of the ascent w ltlmut any limdiaui'e from 

linests ur inns, winch might hare lmrred urn passage, hut making a datum 

tumid the mountains, we did nut fiml a fine pass to runy uuL urn i> nutation 
» 

* Tiauslatcd by kin Rielrinl lturlnn, who legs nulilgenn, ua accnunt of tins lapart 
lui\ 114; lieon Vnttcn m ulil PuituguiM* by rude ovplmcis, anil tlieicfme veiy difficult tu 
lemlei into Englnth All the hues that mo not filled in, aie illegible from the age and 
decayed stale ut tlie miginnl MR 
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to ascend these Alps nml Hin/il mil P\ n-uces, and we i xjicrienepd an inexpli- 

l.lllll- SltllllCSS Ilfilll tllH III Intlltf* 

We “ liiui'liffl ’’ nuiM*l\ rs w ith tin* design nf retnu in*' imr steps tlic follow mg 
dll\ A ||I«!III, llOWel 1*1, going til retell Wood, ll.lppl'llfd til start H wllltl* Htll|JJ 
wlnrli hi* saw, mid li\ till- ill.llli e illsriiM-ml il 1 ii.hL lietweeii two llimilitillll 
i li.iin-, w Im Ii mi mi'll i-iil asunder bv art miller lli.ni liv n.iUiie. Willi the 
meijny nf tliid news we bewail llu* nseenl, wlneli consisted of loose slufies 
pilnl up, wlielire we thought it hiul unee been u paved mail Innken up by the 
mpmcs nl time. The asieiit omipied Ihiee good hours,pleusintly, on account 
nl the i install, al wliuli we wnndeied. We hailed at the tup of the iiiuiintnni, 
wlmli eniiiiiiiiiidul an i\teiiM\e view, anil we haw upon a le\el plum new 
mi ill ms In iiuiM 1 mil .11111111111 uni 

We diseeiiied a limit a league and a half fimii us a huge wettlenient, whii-e 
extent iiniMiiced ns tli.il il uiii-l 1 h* s«iiiu uti dependent iijhiii the itipilal of 
the Miu/il We ilesiended soon In the l.dlei, with the piecaution 

it linglit be hi hiuh ii ium*, smiling explnr . . . 

pate the ipialds and . 

tli.il thf\ should lake pi ii id nut ice . ■ . . . . 

eliliniieis, this 1 h iii«> mie id till c\idiiit Mpiis nl settlements 

We wailed Ini’the exploit is dining two da \•*, longing for new h, and only 
waited In hear cm k*. cmw In be eeil.iiu that it was pen]iled At hut mir men 
letuiuid, limleci imsI .is lepaids lheie being am inhabitants, whuli ]>u//led ns 
piiulh. An Indian of mil company then resideeil al all iisks, but wiLh 
jiveniuliiiu, In enter; lull he letuiuid uiu.h frightened, iillmning that he 
did uni find not multi he ilism\ei lhe tiail of any human being Thu* we 
would not lalieM', beiiiiiM- we had hi*ii the Iioum's, and thus all the exploiers 
took hi art to liillow the liidi.ui'is ti.u k 

Tliee let limed, coulii lump the ulme e-iueiitioued deposition, milnele', that theie 
weie mi inhabitants, and mi eee dctcinmied all In entei this sett lenient well 
aimed and at dawn, eehuh we did eeithmit meet nip anyone to hiudci our way, 
anil eeithout liiidmp ane otliei mad ni\<‘ that eelncli liil dimctly to the pleat 
M'ttlenieut Its tnlianee is thiough tluee undus nl meat heiphl, and the 
middle one is flip largest, eelnlst the two side anlus are lies I’pmi the UiTpesL 
and ]niiuiiml we discerned lelleis, wlneli fioni their prent heiplit could nut be 
copied. 

Then? wiw one street the luendth or the three nndies, with upper storeyed 
hi nixes on either Mile , the fronts of i.nwil stone nlieady blackened ; so . . 

. .inscriptions all open. 

.(il)ooTH are low of nui(ke) . . • 

. . notinp that hy the rvpulanty 

anil sxminctry with whn.li lh**y are emistnicteil it appeared to lie one lanp 
house, hemp iu realilj a pi eat many Some hail open tennees, and all withuul 
tiles, the loots hemp wane of Immt bricks and othem of freestone slalw. 

We went through wane of the Iioum's with preut fear, nml nowhere could we 
find a vestige of personal pomls or funuture which might hy their use or fabric 
tlirow any lipht on the nature of the inhabitants. The liousca are all (lurk in 
the interior ; there was scarcely a gleaui of light; and as they are vaulted, the 
voirpN of those w ho spoke re-echoed till our own accents frightened uu. 
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Having examined awl pa—ul through tin* long Mi eel, we eanie to a ugiilai 
•spiare, ami m the middle nf it wa- a column of Mack -torn* ol cxlraoidiiiary 
height ami m/i*, anil ujmhi it was the statin* of an uvcrugc-si/cd mail, null urn* 
luuul upon lus loll haunch, mill the light aim exit mini. jmuhI m^> villi hi- Imv- 
hngei to tile North Pole In each minei ol the haul -t|iiarc was a needle 

P>hcU-k i), iii nnitatioii ol that n-isi 1»\ the Human-, lull -nine had Mill'dvd ill- 

■ 

lisigc .uni weio lunkdi, a- il -tun k l»v llimnlei hull- 
thi the light hand ol tin- -ipian* was a -ujicrh edifice,a- it wen* the pnm ij»il 
hou-eiil -ume Mud ol the laml Then* wa- an eiiiiiiiinii- *alooii in tile enliain e, 
and -till lroin leal we dnl not lmc-ligati all tin limi--i-j . . . 
being liumeimis and tin* nhil . . . .... . . 

"I'ltTri tu Imni siniu* . . . ... 

null II we tumid u^lit*;. . 

nui-ri ol exlrumdiu.il \ ... ...... 

(]H*i)hOiiH had dilhiullv in iai-iii** it . . . . . . 

The 1ml- wen* an many tint they att.n keil the peoph'- l.u« and nlade -in h a 
nuihi* that it a-loni-hed them (.’jimi the |nm« , i|i.il poiino ol Ihi-hlreel w.i- a 
Jiguie hi demi-.ehef canul mil ol the -aim* -torn, ami -lupped limn tin w.n-t 
npw'aid-, ilowmd with lamcl- it lepie-eiilid a \ming liguie, ami lieaidle—. 
I’uieath tile -lucid of tile llgllli* wen* -onn ihaiactei-, spoiled hv time. IIuw- 
eiei we inadi out tin lollowiug t See the Plat**, him iiplimi No l > 

On the lelt Mile ol the said Sipian i- anolhei edilice, iputi mined , lml lioni 
the \e-tige- lemaming, llu*le I- im duul*l that it w.i- nun n ti iiiph* Im pail ol 
ill mugmheent. Irouti-piece Mill ap]ieai-, and -mue nave- and ai le- ol holiil 
Mone It orcnpies a large hpace ui gimiml, and mi it- mined wall-au* -leu 
calvings ol hiipciior woikmaiihliip, with -onn* liguie- -unl pn line- miaul in I lie 
stone, Willi ilii-se- and dilleieiit emblems, now- and nllni liiinulla* whitli 
would take a lung linn* Lo tlt-u uhe 

Follow tlim ediliei — huge poilion- uL the titv totally uuiied and liiuied 
in laige and frightful openings ni the tailli, ami upon all tin- uimuul mu 
a Made ol gra—, tree, m plant was piodiu ed hv nature, hut only heap- ol slum* 
aiul Millie coarse lough W oiks, b) which we judged . 

iwjwfl, became Mill amongst. •>" nl coip-e- 

W'lueli ..i- ]i.irt ol tin- unhappi .... do, 

and foihtiken peiliaph on an mini ol mihii* eaitlnpuike 

In front ol the haul Hijuaie mm- rnpnlly a migld\ and broad uver, w'liuli 
had hpocious hank- aiul was agreeable to the -iglit. It might lie fnuu 11 to 12 
tatliriuih hrotnl, without con-iduniMe turning-, and it- hanks wen* Iree hum 
tree-and tiuilier wlm.li the inundations iihiiallv hung down. NVi hounded it- 
dcptli und louiul m its deepe-t pails liom lo to Hi latlimii-. On tile lurlliei' 
sule oi it me moat ttoumhnig pluuih, and with biu.h a \um l\ ul flower- ili.it it 
would uppeur jus if nature wait more bountiful to tlu*-e jsilts, making them 
product: a perfect garden of Flora. "\\ e admired almi -nine lagoons full of nee, 
of winch we profited, anil likewi-e mnunu-mhlu Mock- ut din ks wlm li bleed in 
tliCM.* feitilu plaiini, ami we found no difficulty in killing them without aliol, 
but caught them m our hands. 

Wc uuuched for three dayu down the uver, and came upon a cataract wrhn.li 
made a fu.ulul noise from the forte ol the water aiul the obstacle- m its 
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lied, ho that we thought the mouths of the fiir-laim'rt Nile could not make 
more. Below thin fall the liver mi spreads ouL that it apjieara to be the ureal 
.ocean. It u full ol iieiuiiunhui entered with green turf, with a spi inkling 

of trees, which make... dm el. 

Here we found .... ..m default of it if we 

.(mu)i'h \aiiety of game.(o)thei 

many niinimhi lin'd ; tlicie living no huntsmen to i'Iiohc and ]N‘rhecnte them. 

To the cunt ol this watei fall we found neveial deep cuttings and fughtful 
excavations, mul tried itH depth with ninny lojies, which, no matter how long 
they weie, could not touch its lnittoin. We found also Mini" loose stones, and, 
on the kui face of the hmd Home si her nails, us if the\ weie iliawn front mines 
imd left ul the nionieiit. 

Amongst these* cut ecus we siiw one mieied with nil enormous stone sl.ih. 
mid with thu tollowiug liguies i.n\ed on the same stone, which ajijuiiciillv 
couIiuuh some great uijstuy. (See the nwiijitnni No. 2) l’pun the pmLicn 
of the temple w r e saw' other-* also, of tin lollowntg ionn (Inscription No.tf.) 

About a cunnoii-Hhot liom the ullage was n liuildiug ns it might lie 
of a countrv-hoiw, with n trout 230 paces long Thi' entfanre was liy n 
huge poitu-o, and we iiseended a staircase of innny (olnuied stones w'hich 
opened into an immense saloon, and ulterw arils into 15 small houses, each 
with a door ii^H*uuig into the said saloon, :uul each one lime its own 


waterspout . .. . ... n which waters, 

and ail joining. .unTu m the 

external court vanl.colonnade in a 

git . nr squared by ail, and hung 


with the follow mg i haiocters (See the nisei lptnm No 4 } 

Alter this wmidei we deseended to the banks ol the rivei liojuug to dis-oxc-i 
gold, and without trouble we tound mil “juy-dirl 1 ujiou the surface, 
promising great wenltli ot gold as well us ol siher. We wondered aL thi 
lnlmbitanth of this city having left mu Ii a place, not having luuud with nil 
our /cnl and diligence one person in these Deceits who I'oitld give am* uu ounl ol 
this tlephnable man el, us to whom this settlement might have belonged. The 
nuns well sham'd the si/e mid giamleur wliuli must have been there, niul 
how populous and njnilent it lind been in llic age when it (Inunshcd. But now 
it was inhabited by swallow's, nits and luxes, wlucli kittened on the 
numeruUH breed ol chickens and ducks, uml grew bigger Hum a pmfitor-dog. 
The rats hud Mich shoit legs they did nut walk, but bopped like (lean, nor did 
they run like those of iui inliabitcsl jilace. 

From this hjhjI a companion Ml uh, who, with Home others, after D 
days’ good inarch, sighted at the mouth ui a large buy finiued by u ii\ei, 
a canoe cam'iug two white persons, with loose black hair, and dicsbcd bits 


European*,.... . a shut as signal, m order 

to «.to fly or escape. . . 

To have.hairy and wild . . . , 


. - gn , and they all curl up and invest. 

One of our companions, cullul JoAo Antonio, found in the r uins " of a house ii 
gold coin, round, mul huger than mtr pieces of Gf 400, On one aide was the 
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linage or figure nl a youth on hw knees, anil on the other side a how, a crown 
and an arrow, nl which soit (of numcv) we dal not tlouhl there wan plenty in 
the said settlement or dcseilud city, because if it li.vl licen destroyed liy Nome 
(‘arthrpuike, the jienplc would not have hail tune suddenly to put their tramm* 
111 safety But it v ould lcipuu a strung and poweiful ann to examine that 
pile .if nuns, lumcd for no many jear**, as we naw. 

This intelligenee I send to your Excellency Iiom the Desert of Pallia, nnd 
fioin the nveis L'.na-nnvd (L’.iiugiuissiij and l T n,l. Wc have resohed not to 
< oiiiiiiiiiMi'dte it to any prison, as w e think whole towns anil villages would 1 h* 
dcseited , lnit 1 unjMut to vonr Excellency tidings of the mines which we have 
di-nneied in lriucnihiaiu'c of the much that I owe to you. 

Supposing that, nt our company, one has gone Joith under a different 
lindei standing, l heg nl > our Excellency to drop these mincues, and to 
ionic and utilize these 1 idles, and employ mdustij, and hnhe thin Indian 
to lose luni'a.'lf and conduct jour Excellency to these treasures, etc. . . 

. rhmilo m the entrances 

. p . . . . . hie stone sliihs . . . 


(Heir follows in the manuscript what is found repirocnted m the plate 
underneath, No f>) 
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liiHcnp^uen cncoiitrndnH ua cirl.ule aliuudniiuda tie fjuc traLi o maniucnpto, 
existcnte ua Bibliotheca Puhlica do Bio dc Janeiro. 

Inscriptions found m the aluiidniird City, of which the MSB. to lie seen in 
the Public Library nf Bio dc Janeiro, treats. 
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Abiete biillmnt, discoveiy of the, 11 153 
Abobftms, Seirn das 1 t I 
Acacia, vimutiL'H ill, on the Campos, i 7i!, 
the Angico, medicinal urns of the lcsiu 
of the, ii Sill] , the Jumna, 11 HI3 
Acaju or Cujn, vine made from the, u. 20 
Aral y, the ai numf-platcd lisli, ii 232 n , 323 
Afiu'.iu slave hqiin-Jion, a useless expense, 
i 7 

Agate iiniciirnna, uv'H uf the, l 3.3 n 
Apiicnltiiie, liiilenesN of, I. .V» 

Ail-plants, a le.itme el UicBtuzili.ni finest, 
i 2M5 

Ajiijh oi i.ift, the, ilrM'iilicil, u 2 
Alngua Douiiiilu, village of, i 110, m- 
scuption nil rnttige.it l 147, Beauty 
nrcniiimotlatiim at, i 147; Feast uf St 
Jiihn at, i 1 17 119 ; leinaikablt* situa- 
lnni of, i 149, laying the fiist cli.un of 
indauy.it, i. 152, gold d urging* at, u 
1.31, gi ami dinner at, i lfil 
Alilea du i’aiaium, excellent colt.ni al, u 
75, inhabitants lanioiu fui then chui- 
lishness, jb 

Ahneregucua, medicinal uses of the balm 
nf the, n 27 n. 

Alum, found in cares in the Bona du Ua- 
ch ichi, n 301 

Amador, Matua do, tillage of, ii. 273 
Amaxona finer, vegetation uf (ho Cisnmline 
Ynlloytol the, i. 292, length of the, u 
217 * 

Aug.ili slunh, the, ii 300 
Anglo-lit ui linn Wold Uining Cumjany, -i. 
331 

Annual life in the Biaml, i fid 
Ant, neats of the, i fid, foci of ifie, i 57, 
the mtul, u. 101 

Anthony, St., tho Gave of, described, n 313 
Anthropology of Uinoa Ucites, icmaiks on 
the, l. 3b9 

Annin, alinu of the void, i. fid n. 

Align guava, common on sand-bais, u 67 
AracajiS, Henro do, iL 400 
Aztpooga, or blaokamith bird, the, ii. 1U5 
Ar&npe, San de, u. 407 
voii ir. 


i AiassuA, Sma dc, liislvien ut the, ii 312 
Ainncaiin, been nnlyneni settlements, l 7U 
Ai.no, dm rat ion nt tliu wild, i 115 
Aidiitcctiiii', iss-khi.uitical, in Uiimh Gi*- 
ioi's, sketdi of, i 120 

I Aigt'iiiinie inexnan.1, medicinal propu lira 
of, ii 271 

j Anuda sliinli, the, ii 57 
Aiinidillu, annelii- of Ihc, i 200 
] Anai.il, ini ailing nl tin' hh ad, i 100 n 
■ Aioeu.i li< c, uses ui (In., i 77 , tuiiiniiia 
hi the foints (turn uinli'i (lie, ib 

' As l'eilias don Aiicii'uu, tin village, u 253 
| Assassin, hind, nut jet extinct in the 
! Biazil, i ISO 

Assumption, Island of, ruined church on, 

I ii 403, inlialiilants of, ib 
Astnicaiyiiin Tiicum, lilnc of llio, n 0J9 
i Austialia, di.iiuonds found hi, ii hi 
Avalanches, cat then, i ?J, in the Butinli 
islands, i 73 u. 


Baal, feast of, i 117, \jiiuuh forms of 
tho «unl, ib 

Bahia, Piouurc of, waUbyin diamonds, 
ii 115, analysis oldfeniantifcinuxsaudM 
fium, ii 11.1 ii , has no juipulai topo- 
gi.iplin.vl woiki, ii 2 I| 0 
Balua SU.uu Navigation Company, conti.act 
of the, ii 378 n , vc*si Is belonging to, ib 
It ildini, Sena do, ii 20 
Bamboo, vaiielies of the, i 40, fond fur 
cattle, u till 

Bannneiia, Sena da, ii |()J 
Baptism, icmaiks on, i 341 n 
Biuluicciia, i OS , inn aecumuiod ilnui nt, 
i 09 , civility uf Dr Ilenault of, i. Ml; 
climate of, iA , population ol, i hi , 
levolution at, l 82. chuichesat, i. H1— 
do, cemetery of, i 80, jail and liusjnt.il 
at, l 87, eampos of, .ui ijitrd for cattle 
bieciliiig, i 92 , ilulnesb of, l. 98 
Bnicaof the fiui de HAi Fnuieuco described, 
u 200 

Barque Joguuia, dcvsi iption of the, ii. 8 

ll u 
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Baiqucirn, or walcimun or tho R3o Fr.in- 
cibco Hirer, described, 11 209 , facility 
in remficatmu of, n. 21 U; aiipci stations 
oftlie.u 211, 396 

Barm, Vill.i d.i, nppririch In, 11 11*1, fusta 
at) u. GIN; cinlity ot Lieutennnt- 
Uitlnnol Marina, n 31!), tho town .lc- 
sciibctl, n SJO, trade of, n 322 ; pi ires 
of provisions at, tb ; a h.ul mto for a 
capitil, u 323 

Bono diamond mine, visit tn tlic, n 132, 
disco veiy and value of, tb 
Bauu Pie to, diamond diggings at, n 90 
Boinmn, beauty of the village of, i 101 
Bat, the Yninpiio, l. K»7, man bitten by, 
i lt>7 n. 

Batata, or hweet ]Hitaln, pioductivuicbs of 
the, i. 93 

ItalOa ummI hi gold washing, discilbcd, i 133 
Balfta, Seira da, i 31» 

Bauhimafurfiuita, the, i Kit 
Bcggaiii in tlic Bioail, i. 136, h 315 
I lee-hives, pioiluco of, i. 95 
Bell-bud, the, u 85 

Big Face Mountain, foatuiea of the, i 399 
Bignoniae, many kindu ul, u 28 n 
Birds, g.iaily plumage of the, i ill ; of tho 
Cut An, it. 179 , of tho finest, u 3'i'J, 10 a, 
nebta of tho Luilhci -jacket, u 316 
Baths, lclativo propnrtiuu of, in l'ai&, i 
115 

Blacksmith liiul, the, u. 105 
Boa MorU 1 , Rena ile, i Ilia 
Boa Moitc, Villa da, described, u 3S1, 
scanty civility at, u 385 
Boait, lcmaiku cuncci uinir, u. 151, Lliice 
kmdH of, it. 15J 

Boa Vibtn, F.t/enda da, funnu owneia ut 
the, li 2 S 6 , \ ilia da, ougiu aud pic- 
sent state, u 338 

Boatmen of the Kin Fi am iscii, u 3 ( >0, 13.1 
Bom Jiudim, Anai.il do, niiiinl at, u 
301; fine dianiaiitation ol, u. 305, a 
good bite fui a oil), li 306 
Bum Succcbao, Faleuila do, visit tn tbi, u 
b9, ltincnuy lium, to 8 Joiln, u Tin 
Boquenilo, Sena do, n 297 
Boibuicma, Huiiade, u 407 
Bougainvillea, the, i. t»6 
Braguiua dm mind, discovciy of the, u 
152 

Bi ami Jos ui Mibleiianr&n roarings, l 437 
Bianca, Rena, depoHiU of plati¬ 

num in the, u 296 u 

Biaut laindy, exploitation of diamonds by 
the, li 125 

Ei axil, works on the, mostly those of s|is- 
enlist*, i. 9, h tm incogi'itn to Ku- 
io)ie, ib ; expinls to the, tb , hii|mji t« 
fiom Knglnnd, l 10 n , list of win I h on 
the, i 13— lb; jilluw fever in the, i. 
30, road rollers, aud mad locomotives 
in the, i 85, smuggling in the, i 47 ; 


' | ignues in the, i. 59, (.ijMiei in the, i 

■ 03 ; national debt of the, 1 91; inuuc- 

I tary system of, 1 92 , pruliable cxtinc- 

| tion of slavery in the, 1 269 ; hopeful 

pi aspects of the, 1 371; population of, 
in 186b, 1 369 n , climate of the, i, 30; 
fureigncrb unpupulai 111 the, 11 . 99; cv- 
I istence of tlio diamond in the, furmeily 
| doubted, 11 . 1 08 , diamantme lamia in 

I the, whcic fonwl, 11 135, remains of 

the mil-skins 111 tlic, 11 271, lailwajsn 
fiuluic 111 tlie, 11 . 377 
Bie|i>, fhua do, 11 174 
Brum ly at OongunLas do Raimi 11 , 1 196 
Budges, piuniliv*, ■ 111 n., snipcnuon 
lnulgu in hi inns, i. 123 , on tho Bui dsn 
Velhaa, ii, 11 

Bug Elisa, chiislening aud depnitmi* of 
, the, 11 I , ih seiiplinn of, 11 2 , new of 
! the, 11 1 , pi uii-iiMis fin the voyage, u. 

I 3 n , passueais on htstid, 11 5, dii- 
mibs.il of now of, 11 4 13, dismantling 
of, 11 4 i5 

Biomulia, species of, 11 , 350, 419 
Bimini, golden, 1 163 
Biumiulo, Bus 1 116 

Biiclu dos Baalistas, a pouci folly diantic 
pi ml, 11 . 265 

Buckwheat, linnlino^s of, 1 . 93 

I'm ft, Ran .1 do, 11 71 

limit} ihilm, useHut the, 11 166 

Uuistia lepluphliicu^ gum }ielded by, ii. 

OOI 
u 'tS 

Burzaul, the Caracal 5, 1 56; a tiek-cating 
bit I, 1 166 


Civtimia, meaning of the mml, 1 6I11 
Cabbage palm, the, 1 65 
CabucInH, w..ii of the, 1 110 ; incnniiig of 
the mml, 1 11611 , villa go of the, on tho 
l’aiafiiia, 11 75 . • 

Cabia (sliu goat), .apjilicatiim uf term, li. 

2 I'm 

Pabmbii, town of, duscubed, 11 406 
Car Ii 6^.1, how made, 1. Ib 9 ; two kinds of, 
tb. 

Cachoeiiaa, meaning of tlio woid, ii 35 ; 
often ensy of lemoval, 11 . 36i On the 
K 10 dim Velhoft. de Jacu, 11 21; da 
On^a, 11 . 63 , Unuule, 11 . 65, das Ual- 
linhas, 11 65 , da Ooiquinlia, 11 67 ; do 
1 ai dim, 11 157, das Bhutan, 11 163, 
do Uou^alvea, 11 165; do Biacho*dss 
Fedras, u lb7, da Euuunn^ 11 .170; 
das Prisoes, ii. 171, dos Dnurodni, 11 
173 ; d5 Descmboque, ib. On the S3o 
Ki.in cisco * do Sobradiuko, ii 363 ; do 
Bobeda, tb.; do Juuipapn, ii 383; da* 
Gaialtybna, 11 385; da Fonelln do Don- 
ratio, 11 397, 412 ; de Silo Pedio, 400 ; 
the impetuous Rosanu, ■, 411 ; the 

faiioui Cantsgallo, tb ; do B 01 Vulbo, 
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ii 412, do UmbnMiilin, u (13; of the 
Fai.i-ulhn, ib , the Suiulubc, n 113 
Cu'lui'Mi.i, Liijir do, pul toy of the, iu 
2\l 

C.icIniLiij, Sunil ilo, ii 3'12 
Oaidns spinnsn.,, iiuliv> nnns, i. 94; the 
Xll[IIC-Xl>|U>’, II .129, 1 dlletlCH of, 11 
301, UJ'i, 119, ciieliiiie.il uiMit on the 
Uuipa, n .ini, \i i<ml of the M.inilracur u, 
usid foi iiMif.iafl.ix, ii Sol 
Cafunete fish, the, u .Mi,'! 

Goethe, dehiiiliiin of «unl, l 201 n 
Cniciio, Km, i 10') 

C.npn.i, mtluun i|ili\ of, i 1 n 
Cal.idiuiu cfaLuluiituiii m.d 'agitlifnliuin, i, 
HI 

C.ilembn, a meilicin.il i.nii, u 2*1 
('.ililuii.i. 1 , dmi iiiciy ot (li.im»u<Is in, ii M 
Caniai.nl.i, deluiitiuii cd the wind, i. 2‘Jfn 
CnuipcunH, mldnexi nfilie, n 2d 
t 1 mi | ■ in m pi .u i ii>n, iIjhli i|itiim of llm, i 
70, leuetaimn of (In, i 71, 7" , midi, 
cuiiil plants ul (lie. i. 7*. cvliil.ii.ilin; 
an el the, i Jr i, iicipicutly a in Inmk 
of pith<, i, l.Vi 
Can.iln, pinjLLlxl, n .J5li 
Canutes ln.ido (lino Lite nns of the Caina- 
liftln Faliu, u .110 
(‘.Milonga, Mm i.t da, i 1.18 
Camia, meaning ol mud, 1 203 ii ; enmpo- 
m linn of, n Him 

Canmlialwn, n.i> a in eerily with the Zui- 
luulei, i 113 ii 
fauniiihi, clic.ipnei' of, i 180 
(.'auluiiu iliJiiiniid mine, vi»il to, n 11"., 
expenses and iiumiiic of Hi**, n 113, 
numlmi of hk\is .i(, ib , piivalewc of 
theft at, ii 1M, u ashing al, u 117 
Caitaiiisx pli'.auc, ii. 82 n 
Capini An >111.1, (he, I. 101 , C.ibilludo, ii 
800 , (inidm. 1 , i 33 
Capit.il, Judd h», m (ha Bi.-uil, i. 218 
Capm, nbCb of, kuonn aim mgs t the Indians, 
ii N4 

C.i]iuurn, or sjcond-giontli foicht, deiiva- 
tiou of the woul, i 05 n 
Capnmnli'iii, vanctics of tli", ii 30 n 
Capyvar.i oi mid hog, demotion of the 
void,*! 11 n , li.tl.its ol the, i 11 n 
Caincn, Keira do, ginteiiqiie feat mu of the, 
i 309 , meaning of mad, tb 
Cai.ili)lu do Campn, this u 77, 410 
Caramlahy, Km, i. 117; dcmaUi.u of 
name, i b 

Card tnlier, vaiielm* of the, n *9 ii 
Uai.it, dentation of woul, ii, 14Sn. 

Undo kiii hi m lii.ly thistle, medicinal pio- 
pi rtiea oF, n. 27 4 

Carnab&l a, or Wax Palm. habitat of the, 
n 303 ; value and uses of the, u. LO.l, 
candlee made fmm the wax of tLc, u 
310, grove of, h 333 
Uanapato tick, vaiielica of the, i. 158, a 


| genual mu-jin *0 in Idimis and Kao 
i'juld,! 139; attacke cuttle and Iwim-s, 
1 tb , habitats of, i. 1'iU, iciucdy tui 
| the lutes of the, ib 
■ Canasco, meaning uftho n onl, i Cl n. 

' Cuanlmnfaa, S.m Jose da, tunn of, do- 
j MUitn-d, ii 230 , ti.olc of, ii 281 
' Cm on haulm Kirui, i-l.itc quaiiy on the, ii. 

I 270 

Casa Bianca i-tatc, seat tn, u 38 ; hot; i- 
t ihle iis i-ption by Si Manuel Piancum, 
ii dU , Mien house at, ii 40, paityot 
Aiiifin ins al, u ll 

i'.i -1 dc lVdia, in ii i v '3j Jii.1i, ilcwi iplnoi 
id, i 139 n 

' Cav.illin, lump n-ilion id, u llCn., doin.i- 
| Inin ul until, i 20 hi 
I t'i.how-nuts, use tl, am ingsl the Indian*, 

1 n 2ii 

(Vims shoncis, c in ,0 of, and tvplaiulmu 
! ol In hi, ii 211 

! Cn , ...iii i p n • ipu for ni ikni.', I 223 n 
; Co-1 i ii In in, Keiin d.i. ii 302 
CLiLa 111 uiea, gold mines of, i. 191; failuic 
nf, i 1*!, Si ii.i ili, i Js2 
I Cat.is Allas ili 1 M <Ln lK-.itiu, hotel al, i 
i hi2 , pi.veily nf, n 31.1 
| Cal i ■■ ■'lion ii in Stink is, the, n. 1*27 
Catllo-lueulmg in the l!m das Velhas, u. 
N, campus of li.ii Im-ciia adapted fm, i. 
I 1- .*; the l.iMnnile miliuliy at Sao Julio 
| dillUj, i 1.11 

j Cat lie, d>atli id, fimu eating poisonous 
j pi nils, i I Jii, knuliuiiH as fowl lor, n G9 
j i .iunn, m mim midi 1 limit the Sipuoua, 

! diiii.iLimi vimil, i 120 n 
Case of St Anthony, iisit In, u 313 
(Yciopia m t'indilalii.a tico, i 233, uses 
. id tin 1 , i 23 i 

Culiella o lni.ila, mpii ditnm respecting, 
i 32 n 

Ceiials, 1 1 ini an, i 91 
Ciiii'i, ili Ihiitmn of mini, n 110 n 
Coiiuh eampi-'ti 14, m 1'i.uiio iliei, n 127 , 
C hiiiip'i.'icmnis, ib*, U paludobus ii. 
129 

i Cliaeu i, meaning oi the void, i 43 n 
j (Jhat.ni/, del ivalmn ol wind, l. 40 n 
Oliaiiibluini, the l)r.i/ilmn, ii. 31 (i n. 
Ulnrcoal liuiiH'is at. Morin Velho, i. 420 
Cliwee, uiferioi t|u ilily ot Biaxili.ui, l 92. 
ChinJmiLsciM 1 nt the Campos, i. 79, C 
1 llciuniiaiia, u 2 ^ 

Cluqnc-dlmpic, cninpluMti'd appiooeli to, n 
320 , tho town iloc’i tin •!, n 329 ( the 
Xiqnc-Xupic raitm .it, n. 329; fino 
j hlieep at* n, 310 , Un. diamond d gging 
j “do rinloisinlio," u .iili, pnsu.sici 
j eveiy rci|aiMle lot a capital, 3J8 
j CigareLti' inanofutory at ltcgistro Velho, 

! deecriUsl, i O'* 

| City, am-icnt, «le cuveic-l iu 1733, acciunt 
! or, 45M 1> 3 

ii il 2 



Cliigy in the Biasils, lemaika on the, i. 

408 ; nn educated claw, i 407n 
Climate of the Brusila, i 30 , effect of on 
race, 1 301 

Coach stages from Juii do F 6 ra to liarha- 
Cviia, i 54, liaibacana to Mono Vclho, 
i. 00 ii 

Coach tinselling in tbeHiasii, l. 34 
Coni fbrinabon, the, l. 64, mine at Ague 

(Jnente, i me 

Coears, Sena de, i 306 j gold mines at, i. 
411 

Cocke d'Agun, i. 187, origin of name, i 
1.03 

Curlnneul, attempted exjiortatiin of, i, 01 n 
Coihmcnl insect, indigenous, i 04; on the 
Qui|ia cnctuN, ii 301 

Cimiia uut tiecs plcntifnl on the const, u. 

263 , ]iunlnre ol adult tiers, n 2SO 
Coffee slnnb m the Duco Distnrt, i 6 ; 

pnui ucfas of the, nt l’clmpolis, i 39 
Coiiuige of tliu Diasil, l 00, no gold in 
cu dilation, i 90 
Comurro, definition of n, i 114n 
Comnuiiik, toa-plantations at, i 321 
Commerce, homage paid to, i. 410 
('mimliu, application of tei in, i 167 n. 
Congniiliae de Kilniil, i 194 , brcwciy at, 
i 190 

Ciiiigonlias do Campn, find. view of, l 165, 
a Mine u an Lou tin, i 167, oi atoms 
and cliuich at, i lidl, giowing hlone at, 

i 172 , College at, ib , healthy situa¬ 
tion of, i 173 ; old gold diggings at, i 
174 

Gimtugem, Sena da, ii 73 
Contagena, emiblislimcnt of, n 78 n , pro- 
fats and expenses of, i b 
CopaiferanfliL'inalia, balsam of, u 81 
Copal, large dc]K«its of, m llinae and ftlu 
Paulo, i. 126; lip ornaments made of, 
i. 127 

Guial Snake, varieties of tlie, n. 181 
CoiA .1 oi annd Lai. description of, u. 56 , 
lmda and vegetnion of the, n 57, 179, 
rc mm Lb on the leumval of, u. 58 
C 6 ncgo, Rena do, l 1J8 
Currente, Bio do, navigable for 28 leagues, 
u. 295 

Coatnme, an Bngliahmaii'a travelling i 96 
Cuttun, cultivation of, leaa profitable thou 
ingar, l. 6 ; a auiirae ot wealth, i. 94; 
plantation an the Bio daa Yolhaa, u 14; 
the valley of the bio Francisco ailapted 
for the giowlli of, n 223 , fine, giown 
at tiarnnhanha, ii 279 
Cotton-apuning at Horn Velbo, i 242 
Crlmbfimboh, a native In file, lecipe for 
making; l, 155n 

Clone, tha lb an ban, i 38 ; the Suacuia, 

ii 18 , big, u 312 
Cravinho do Caiupo, the, ii. 78 
Creaulo, meaning of term, i. 18 n. 


Ciimcs, official libl uf, in Minna, i 399; 

ratio of, to population, 403 
Cuoulina tivc, the, ii 194 
Cinendile, the Biasiluin, n. 177 
Ciopa, lotation of, unknown, u. 42 
CuialA, visit to the gold mines of, i. 439 
Cuisine, the national, i 9.1 
Culez penetiaiia, tiouhlesume bite of the, 
n 171 

Cumiciin, Sena da, ii. 358 
Cupnu, neats of the; i. 56, enemies of the, 
i 57 

Cuisbsoo, the, i 38 

Cunal d’Kl-lti i, Mono do, i. 424 

Ciirumatahy Biver, the, n. 105; Serra ilo, 

i& 

Cui uiii.iQn fibh, various names of the, n 
33 n 

Cuiu\ nia fish, the, u. 393 


Daanibn, M, anolyhis of diamantiferuns 
saudb by, ii 143 n 

Dantss (the Councillor M P de Poura), 
piojKiHwl bteain navigation on the Bio de 
S.1o Vi an cisco by, n 234 
Datum, jMiisonous sccila of the, i 198 
Debt, nalinn.il, of the Brasil, i 91 
Dcci, ranetios of, u 127 
Dentibls, nnmemus in the Biasil, i 391 
Dcsinnntc, composition of, n 113 n 
Diamaiitma City, lust glimpse of, n 92 ; 
dcsuiption of, ii 91, agiecablo society 
at, ii 98, the Kpisenpal Semmniy ut, 
n MI, a bhooting affuii at, u 102, 
liall nt, 16 , declining pruspei ity of, ii 
101 ; climate ol, u 105; early hibtmy 
of, u 10 () 

Dium-intileious sands ftom Bahia, analysis 
of, u 143 n 

Diainantine Linds in the Bmnl, where 
found, a 135 , cauce**ion to work, how 
obtained, n 136 

Diaumntinr depnbils on the Silo Francisco; 
n 284, 286, J39, 374, 422, ot Horn 
Jnrdim, u. 306 

Diamond catting at Bio de Janeiro, n 
104 n. , smuggling, pravention uf, ii 
82 

Diamond mine at Barro Fie to, ii. 90 ; tools 
used, ii 114, gambling nature of mining, 
u. 115; the Canteiro, ii, 113, the 
Lnulm, ii. 1*21; the Duio; ii 129 , the 
llano, n 132 ; of tho Fuapfiia, ii 284 ; 
at Kanto Ignacio, visit to the, u 330 
Diamonds found m California and Austra¬ 
lia, n. 81; will piolnMy he found along 
the Pena do Ks| luliafo, u. 104, tradi¬ 
tions neglecting the ili-coiny uf, u 196; 
declaied Clown giropeity, 16.; diamsn- 
tine demarcation established, «6 ; exis¬ 
tence of, in the Braid doubted, ii 108 ; 
exports and value of, in 1861-7, A.; 
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powdered, coiuidcieil liy the Ilindu an 
deadly poison, u ]18n , pioinuient pnit 
taken by the Biaul family in tlm ex¬ 
ploitation of, 11 125, deination of the 
non], n. 1.10n , pio*pectuigfoi,u 1.10, 
|K‘i lections uf, ib , debated ougin of, u 
107 , index of lcliactiou, tA , tefiU ot, 
|i. 1 ih , a Lire fuuncil, ib , etmugly 
affected by the elci‘tio-iiuigiii.tie cm lent, 
u 138 n ; format-, to, oi btuneb that ac¬ 
company, ii 1 fit- 111, ahape of, u HI, 
mliiun and flaws of, u 1 In, weights of, 
ii 1 58 , inico of, u 1 tU , bIkhiL “ liuait," 
ii 151, celebiated Biauhan, u 152, 
153 

Dace, Hm, proferieil by einnpants, i r i 
Dug, hanless, common at Jilin*, u 358 
1) I’edm Norte dol lley (Iold nunc, l 321 
Dourado fish, the, descidiod, u 172 n 
Diaiikennest., pu.valence of, in the lutenor, 
l. 401 

Dim to [Sr Ji»h6 Roduguca), eveuisnm to 
the L.igAa Santa with, u J*», death of, 
u 31 

Dumont (M ), ht am nai igalum mi the llin 
dan Velhas begun by, u ‘ill 
Duiu dianinnd mine, visit l ■ the, ii 12!) 

Eiutii, docliine of a cential file m the, i 
251 in 

KirLh-catuig not unknown to the Dia- 
■dians, ii 51 ii 

Eaithquakes at Jajiuui, n 30 
Kant Del Hoy Mining Uoiupany, "kiteh of 
the, i 415 

Ratine;, fast., icmaiks on, u 129 n 
N -lijise of the moon, n 175 
Education, loligious, in the Hiaz.il, i 312, 
attention paid to, i 112 
Ema, South Ainer.can or tin ee*toed, i 
52 n , iL2!tli, dciivation of thu word, i 
52 n , [nice of tealheieof, in Patagonia, 
16. 

Euibiia, hark of the, used for fibio, u 1.11 
Emigmtion, the lemcdy for ovuicrowding 
in England, i 7; lunda on tho Hiu dan 
Yethae suited for, u 150 
Engciiho,* or zugu -huubC, debcnptiuu of a, 
u 40 

Entro Rioe, railway station at, 1 41, nn- 
hcaltlunesb of, i 12 

Emphytea, a fuaturo of the Biaulian foicat, 
* 295 

Eihnmme&dq, derivation of tbh word, i 
73 n. 

RepinhagO) Bern do, i 02 
Ebtalagem, the, deaanbed, l 103 
Retrella do Sni ( bulliant, th**, u 151 
Eetrema, wttlement of, u 203 
Eugenia dyeentenca, the, u. 25; cauli- 
flora, fruit of the, ii. 48 
Euterpe edulia yields the final cabbage 
. of ell the palmz, i. 05 n. 


Expectoration, a prevalent halut, i 51 
Eye, diseases of the, use of tin 1 giei-n juice 
of the young brancliee ol the Amelia in, 
i 77 u 


Faddmi'A ill Tlha, visit to the, i .101 
Fauulia de Millm, tiealmcnt of, n 3!) u 
Knin-lalmuieiH, iltMiiniul Ini, i 7 
Fazenda, a, delinud, i. 41 n , intcriui of a, 

i 301 

Purnam Pacs, csLiti of, i I'll 
I Pci ns, vain tics of, i 'll , tnc, i 2*>G 
I Fete of St Jnliii, C'lcbiatinii ol the, in the 
| lliaul, i Its , sii [H'i stitimiR associated 
' with the, i IfI 

Fuiois tiealmeiit uf, n 101 n . pioialvnco 
of, in the Foust l onions, i 203 
Field Inborn, on the employment of women 
in, l 392 

Fi^, llin (j.undleiia, l 158 , ii. 215 
Fuc-lull-i fie>|iiciit m tho Droid, l 110 n 
, Fii e-fly, tlu* Brazilian, u 27 f 
' Fish, conti nances for catching, u 12, the 
1’ini, ii 13 n , ram lira ut tlm Maiidim 
oi iS.imtcT, ii 10 n , t In* Tt.Llur.i, u 27, 
the (!uiumat.li>, n. 33, tins Pii nilia m 
Scibsai, ii 31, the Lnam«i, ii 1«>J , tlo> 
1 tornado, n 173 n , of the llio ile San 
Fiainism, list nl, u 22 S, *221, the 
Acaiy, n 212 n , wondi-i fulili -uudils of, 
u 27»i, the Suiubun, ib , almiulancu 
of, in the Nbi Francisco, n 2II1-173 , 
the Uoiuviiia, n 30 5 n. ; the Mdtim- 
chain, ib , the l’ua, ih , tho Ua^nnelc, 

ii Sufi, lossil, u 407 

Flow ei &, nnmhci anil vaiu.ty of, in the 
Brazilian Foiest, i 291 , odmira ol, i. 
205 

Fogo, Illm do, visit to, u. 370 
Fmcht, loml-iulluia in the xugin, l. 35; 
hci'iici y ot the, ii 13, unpcnetialilc 
I imluic of the Diii/dimi, i 2'l4 , numlicr 
and vauctv of tiowi-if in, i b , dangciv 
' of the vngin, i 297, uupleauntly rich 
in the Muallt-i hfo, i&., Brazilian, buds 
.if the, n 312 

Free laboni, mipciiority of, i. 115 n. 

Fruits, liht of, i 93 

Fund, Fazenda do, bivon.ir at, n 49 

Furuanun, mnd-liuta of tho, i J 20 


Gali.iv to* * of the Ihazd, i. .17, accli¬ 
matization uf the, i 38 
Gaiuelln, the, n bowl for ilnmatio use, i 
103 n , used in gold nabbing, i 209 n 
Gamelleiia fig, the, i. 158, giant, it. 215 
Gama in the Biaul, i 44; bcaioity of, on 
the Rio das Yelliu, u 13, on the Rio 
de Kto Francisco, n 241 
Gaifipe, a favourite beverage, ii. 41 r. 
Uaiunpeiro, dcfiuition of wuid, i 210 :t. 



fiai ifti hawk, tlic, n 85 
(Inn I >n aniourann, jmru i.f the, used Jij the 
Ji.duuis ns a dye, n ON 
Oij’^iLh in the HiiUiI, i Ii3; numerous in 
A1 innn, i 1U3 

(InAn, application i>r Icun, n 3 n. 

(Jil n.in.ibuia insect, the, duscnlwd, ii 
]82n 

GIu nil tin my, applir.it u n of, to the 
Hi ml, i 39, 71 n . 291 n ; n. 218 
Quit i v, ill tucks cuttle an udl as men, i. 

3'*5, lirred'lnry natnie uf, i 390 
Oulil rmicnry suLliilinwn, i HO 
tinlil iIuM, I'liculatmn of, jnululated, i 89 
Ci.M Ini unit inn, ikijiul.' MMCiititu eiiui 
ii-spm ting, » 2l»2 

G ■1.1-hiiiiiii!' Cmiipnnnsi in llio Thn/il, i 
215 ring's id l.nluic of, ib , "imw 

t>» pvt ii|i,” i 210 

GoM ni'iii’S St. John Del Hey, i 13.!, 
2"0-2 15, in Mums Urines, i too, 
20.!, at AlagAa Dnuiuilii, l 15 J, at 
('■jiigonhas do Camp'i, i 171, ('.ini 
lliaiun, i 181 ; Aim in da Mlmia, 
i 102, Mono dc Kanin lSit.i, i 192, 
ATmni Vcllin, i 197, 220, 2(5, Mm in 
Vermel In, i 2^5, lbissa Uiauile, l 2*>S. 
(■■•iiifii Knrn, i _*i'l, F.uil.i II.iiIku. 1 , i. 
307, D IN illo Nmlo dil Itry, i 221 ; 
Aim 10 dr Al.if|iuiu>, i .ill , Aim 10 dc 
Santa Aiiini, i 337, I’asmgcra, i b , 
K Vicenli*, i 117 Jh<>t Del Hey l 
d'l.'i , Loli used III, 1 1 18, Gliuilu, 

i I V) , Ciir.ii’s L ill ; at Santa Ln-i.i, 

ii 9 

Gall Tinop at ATonn Yillin, i. 2ii0 
(Jnlil wi-ieht*, tilde of n’d Fmtugucse, j 
205 n. 

Gonen Fnco, r.unf.ill at, i 25<t, Gobi 
Mining Company, lustmy of, i 211— 
214, gold nunc al, i 299, Halil men da 
Him at. i 301 

ftnngu Hiv oi, i .ii nms ii.L inen of the, i 300 
Uousagn, pastnials'of, i 3d In. , aket'di of 
the life of, i 3h7 ; icniaiks mi, i 370 
(1m don (M >, an]iei ml indent of the Aim io 
W lho gidil mine, hospitable leception liy, 
i 19‘* 

Gessypmm nihmeum, nil 

dun yen, hospitable leception at, ii 87; 

vegetation at, u 83 
Grande, Rio, auiicy of the, ii 317 n 
(haw binning, vegetation hilled by, u 73 
Glass, Gnpun Gindins, i 55; uf the 
Ciunpi*, i 77 

Orajic, \intage of the, i, 93 : excellent 
Inandy made fiom the laiwns, ib 
Guaiculiv, inaction of the 11ms das Yellias 
and Silo Fiancisro at, u D7, anival at, 
ii. 187, eaily histoiy. of, u 189, coat 
of proTisions at, n 191: I mil climate 
of, ib ; free manneis of inhabitants, 
n. 193; the Seninlia and its view, u 


194 , the Villa dp, ii 190 , Sr Loau- 
dio, tlic Delegate of 1’ulieo, u 197 
dual mu, Itm, i 320 

Uulln, lliaiili.m, n 179 ; a pill fair, ii.312 
(iupinrn, nuaiting of maul, u 103 n. 
diiignlho, dehnitiou *it, u 112 n 
Cujana, luoL-insniptionu hi, 1 12 n. 


Giin, effort of climate on linnmn, i 393, 
ml fm, used in tln> Hiaail, i 3!»3 n 
Haiti Id, Al, estimate by, fm dialing the 
■ llio do S.lo Hianciwii, n 2".0 
| IT.ith nmile horn tin Ancun palm, price of, 
j ii 3ul 

| Hawk*, tin 1 Oa\ i.in, u 85, grey, ii 350 
I Iltal, iiilcin.il, id the with, lunaikh on, 1. 
‘.’51 n 

lb limit him tubciusiiH, baiduicbsof, i OJn 
Ilium, Uie Jaburu, n "12 
HiIiim'ks, the Al.ineiii, ii 4 i 
11 iinn> ijulliy, in high favuiu in the Uriuil, 
n 10 , establishincut of, ii 10 n 
Hop-plant, climate and will mlaiited fur 
the, l 91 

ID l M's, thrive on the nirhicarlns, n 329, 
|.liii' nf, ill Chnjui -('tuque, li 3.S0 
lintels, iv]uiihe ol, i 95, iiiiiiu of a Iha- 
>ili.ui, i 10 S 

llunimiug-bn ils, beauty of the, n 306 ; 
tinnsiuiitablc into the humming-bud 
hunk-mnlli, ii 'Jlitiu. 

IlydiorhnuiK Cap) li.ua, Indian name of, i 
4In 


Tins, saiiii'cs of, ii 312 
Ibitipnra, Sen a da, i tio 
j Tinhniann (IJui-eii h'pliiphlucuh), gam 
1 )lidded by the, ii 3 "2 

Ini|iuiial lit as 11 mu Mining Assuuatiun, 
hihtmy uf, i 211—21 f 
Jiironfiilonla, lela'ilmn ul the, i 316—353; 
le.nli'is id the, i 317, tii.d and bciilenco 
of the lcailcm, i 350 , execution ot Tua- 
ilcnkH, i 352 

Iudign, gums wild, i 9(, exportation of, 
attempted, i 91 n 
Inficionails, rill.igeis at, i 318 
| Inhanu ((Jaladmm esculentum), the, i 93 
Iuquibitimi, n tale ul the, i 135 
Insci iptmns at CungnnhuH do Oampo, i. 
109, 170, lock, 423—431, kno»o u to 
the old travelleis, n J25 
Inserts, sufferings ul hoists and cattle from 
lites of, l 159 
Intmluctiuns, sal up of, i 99 
11*6 Armello, lirauty ol the, u. 28 
Ipecacuanha, i 104 ; del nation of noid, 
l. 104 n 

Jponiau aienou, the, ii 8ul 1 

lion ioundiy of M Alonleiodc, i 298 

I ion, occunence of magnetic, n. 339, 345, 
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3.10, ili'po'iW nf, un tlie Am do Pi) 
Fr.ui.’Hsu, u J'Jl n ; at Uougo Such, ex¬ 
cellence of, i :su«i 

lUliiia do <hiiiijiis the Slone fiiil ul the 
piume, f'ltiMca if, l, 170, mi mini; of 
mold, i 170 n 

llazulumi Peak, m it>it to, i 3f0, vcgjta- 
.tiun of, i 377, iU‘hint ion of wonl, i 
1I7S , altitnilu nl, i JjsO , geolcgical lm- 
liialnnm of, ih ; view fAm, i jJM 
Ttuuliiim, Sena tin, i 378 
Itomluiuite, r imposition of, i 373 
Ttu|iai ii’n, i.i]i'uU of Uic, n 4JS, Sena da, 
n l.tu . 


JaniiTietncmt, fiuit of Ihe, u. 48 
J.ilinticiiluli. 1 , Km, a <13 n 
Jar arc, in Jiia/ilian ci until ilc, the, u 177 
Jacuheiim, meaningof the lumi, i. lit) 
Jnciitinga, constituent!* of, i 1 12, 301 ; 

gold in ill**, l 302, nJimiis id, i JU t 
J.inilupc, descii|iLion of the, i l 1 1 n 
JogUiii.i, demotion nt mod, u 31 il , 
V.lllctlM of tllC, l ft , TalllU bi hklllS oi 
the, ii ‘22 

Ji 'ii.ii i, r.i/ciula ili, Ii.i^intnlity of Hr 
Ijniulili.uiii Jhi ill Hill. i, ii *22, do* 

hi Il|lt 1011 lit th'\ II 21, 1CWIIIII** III tin, 

li 21, vcgctiilniu nl tin , ii 2J , hiiils 
of the, ii 2ii; cx> ill Mull In Lnen.i Santa 
lium, ii at*, lni^nUlity ot M Pnui i can, 
it .11 

J.mu ilia, city of, lust'lly mil inesont slate, 
ii 237 . dam'll nl li"iii" sw pi am ay, u 
MS, iiu|iliun .it, ii SMI . vegetation 
ul, ii 2i*(. ill In Mill) nt cnllertuu; a 
eicw at, u 2>17, piicc ul iiioiisums at 
ih. , civility oi ih. Mail'cl C.tsl.um il'i 
Souzi SiK.i, ii 2liS 
J.uaioid, |i|H>i, the, ii 1-SL 
Jatuki. nsen nl the guiu ami puds of the, 

J.ttmpha urens, im-ilu-inil use of, u 1.1 n , 
coiuu, uhuu ul the, u. 210 , speuna of, 
ii 140 

Jcnipapeun, iianscoiisiicbi of the fiuit of 
the,ni GS 

JuputilKi, Foz"nila d i, hospitality nl I'nl 
li'imingin Dim/ Cuuti at. u 17, lino 
sugu-cune at* u 43 

Jei|uiunhonha lliror, ii 112, \ .u ions 
■ lonne and meaning of woid, i b 
Jequitinhonha ilianio'id niuiuaf u 113 
Jiggei (l'ulev), Taiioua nauieH of the, u 
JU7; dusciiptnin and habitat of, u. 188; 
painful bite of, ib 

Jonaeiro, \ ilia do, has a prat name node 
set redly, Ii. 3'd>, the villa dcsc’ibed, 
u 37U, the lands nlmut, u. 372 , prices 
of articles at, u 373 , vines .it, ii 371, 
the piopoaed tenuinua of two railways 
il 377 


1 Juii dc Finn, dcm'iiplnm ul, i. IK , popu¬ 
lation ur, ib ; A te d.iv at, i S2 
Jnlum. 1 , Sun.i (Li, ii 123 


I 


Kiruni v middeni at Loug Island, i. 2In 


L mm n, tiild fur, hi the lhaiil, l 20'J 
Lagoa Suita, ■•m'iiim'iii In the, u. *;«1, h*is- 
pililde lu.i Inn ill at, il Jl, Dr Lnud 
at, ii 31 

Lake supi'i .litmus ii 32 ii 
„ Lind, small evunl nl, uiidei cultuic, i 
12. In in Ills iiiiin llio subdivision III, i 
17, pii'iliiic of, jici ai k at I'iim Kin u.i. 
ii 12 | ii ice nl, mi llie Uni das Wlli'ts, 

il 1.VI, ]uiii* ol, at Joi/cno n 172, 
Intililj nt the, mi the Sail Fiaimsco, 
u 3sy 

1 Laiid-d 1'injicity, value of, •depend* nt on 

J allitiulc, i lini 

1 Isinil.tips in llie< < ini|Hi<i, l. 73 , vivid hue-* 
ol Uic, i 7 1 

Lingu.i';!*-*, fiici'rii, how t« lejin, u 107 
Li]ni, ,S| Jiniii Jesus di, visit to, n 2:8; 
unliciltli'iu »h ol M'tileiiient, ib , lliu 
Holy I'ivi* ilisciib'il, ii 2 s u , avcinga 
dull I'l'i'ipU it, ii i'll 
lilpl. Si linln il.l, ill! ill Ilf UilV II 2h7 , 
veget lI mu ot, ii 21' > , view iiniu, ib 
L'lpiilu. I*iul'ii*, Llii*, ii IG2 
Luceiiv, mikinnui jnini'gsl the Tupy triliu, 
i. 4U1 

: liiv.uln, Hid, ii lfiO 
I Ijcigiic, Lliu nlil Diu/ilmi, l ]0l) n. 

' la alher, cvei llcnre ol llianlian, u 192 n 
i Li.itliei-j.ukul liirl, uu'.ts of llic, ii 31G 
1 Lcgainm'isie ot tin* Uiiupin, i 78 
I L'-mc, Fcinandi) Dias I’acs, ipis-ule in the 
I Iilu uf, u .10 
■ 1 euliciio, Sen a do, i 112 
| L'piusy, c< 11111111111 in S.'"il'uiln, i 3 n .7 
Ja.un, M , (stiiuatu by, 1 n (.leanug the Bio 

dav Villus H• 220 
Lire, Iitlli sail ty lor, in Mina*, i 402 
Lightning, dangci ol, i 118 
Lime qiiamei at (.'liniiie-Uliiqiie, ii 327 
Luignt d'oi, llie, l Wl, 03 
Lisai I, the To_.ii or lice, dcsculied, u 
133 n 

Lliaiu, llie Mm del ei, i 4*J; vaiietiea of, 
i 20b 

Loan!''. fi*h, the, ii 102 

Lomlia Juiiiond nunc, v Hit to the, u 121; 

deli ctire inaclunery at, u 122 
Longevity in the Iliaul, u 2*!G n. 273 
Luuar actum in the Tropin, i 248 
Lund, Di , researchc* ol, ii 32 
Laso-Latin tongue^ iichueaaof the, i. 136 n 


Macauuuah ilv* Ficiroa, loipitable re* 
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coition at, by the Rev. radio Lana, 11 . 
1 6 , visit Ln the Hnnilluniciiti^ ih 
Macnhiilms, Hut, i 136 
Alncel.i do Oninpo, the, 11 27 
hluchithi, Fain, do, oecuuenee of anciys- 
talliM'd alum in raves in the, u 301 
Maclinicly in the Jil.uil, luilenihs of, u 
122 

Alnue incal, prcpai atoms rif, n 50 n ; fluo- 
tnatmiiH in juice ol the nhincne of, li 
80 n 

Abuse leaf, use or, fur cigarettes, i 08 
Alalhoiln Fettli ment nml ltd receivership, 
n 227; \isit U Luavcuo at, n 278, 
lulno of duticH levied at, ib. , bail 
rliniate of, u 270 

Manila,tin 1 , how made, and iimh of, n 5 n 
Maudlin in Hnnitri Fish, viuidles of tho, 
ii lOn 

Mnndi.trill0 CWtim, v nml of the, cxccllout 
fui roof laltns, u Slil 
Alnngaiito (tiahuliuni sagitlifolium), the, L 
0.1 

Alanine, the, i 103 

Mantii|iieua Unnge, the, i 00; vegetation 
nf the, i 61 , ultitinlc id, th , dunv.v 
tion ut the name, i 1.2 ; legends ol the, 
i 0.1 

Mni|umd ttulil-nime, i ‘137 
Moiiuind Kapitls, filiniiling the, n 52 
AL-uucfina, species of, n. 405 n 
MaianhSn, ltm, i 1 UB 
Mniaullia Mountain, the, u 123 
Mdiionua, Hid, i 337, !•!(! 

M.imnun, jnlloiy at, l. 32‘1, inn at, i 
324, e.'ily luatniy of. i 320 , situation 
nt, i. 327 , the bishop nr, l 328, semi¬ 
nary at, i. 330 , thnlois of H Vincent do 
Paul at, i 3*11 

Alai iiage, aveiHnn to, in the Binril, i 381; 
early ngo of, i 307 

Alartiniuic, AI. dc la, estimate by, for 
clearing the lliu ilc 83o Fioncisco, n. 
231 „ 

AT.iten o or forest deer, the, u 127 
Alato, Ritio ilu, tionco oi village stock* at, 
u *206 

Alotn&inhoa, Anaial do, i. 109, 174; 


■ ATiilsummei Day at AkigAa Dounula, i 152 
| Milngie, Heiia do, » 402 9 

Mil-icis, ileineciatiou in value of, i 01 ; a 
| liiiaiici.il cuor, l. 01 n., tnhdiwMons of 
toe, i. 92 

Militaiy lank, cnmmonneaa of, in tho 
Brasil, i •li 

I Minaa Uciaes, piuvinro of, area of, com- 
. paicd with England, i. 4, duties on 
nupoita into the, i 44 , diamond mines 
of, ii 1U9, sketch of ecclesiastical 
iiirhitrctuie in, i 120, huge deposits 
ot copal in, l 126, gipsies nnmeiiius in, 
i 1 Ii3, gold mining in, i 200, 211, 
no piiitcctmn tor Englishmen in, i. 

1 278, iidiellinn nf the IncunfiilrntH in, 

l. 316—353 ; uisnireetion in, l 385 , 
i nnlliioiiology of, 1 380, leprosy and 
giulif in, i 305; nRici.il list of dimes 
in, i. 400, fuspient mmdeia in, l. 40*2, 
nc« spa pt is nf, i 413 
Alimo a dainetoium, u 77 
.Mini-no, meaiiiin; of the tirm, i 86 n ; 
honesty, i 260 , the, luvomallf viewed, 

i 3SI, the typn.il man in the lliasil, 
ib , peLMili.il iIili uf the, l 302 , ill ess 
ol the, i :;!)8 , moiality of the, i 300 ; 
a loligmus man, i 406, ceunnnnious- 

I nesa of tlie, i 411 , dialect nf the, i 
> 412 

I All nil, high estimation of the, by B»a- 
i zilian wtilcia, i. 201, the llinzilian, 

| i mimosa of his system, i. 211, the s Into 

! anil the blown, i 262 
I Mineral wateis uf JUaependy, analysis of, 
i l 1.1S 

1 Alinrial stealth of the Volley uf the Fun 
Fiam ihco, ii. 221 

| Alining, us’klesB expenditure in, i 181 , 
j leiu.ukH oil Biazilinn, i. 208—211 , 
Uims dulincil, l 210 n. 

I Milage, the, a frequent phenomenon, i. 162 

■ Alissiuiiauca and mission era, remark a oil, 

I ii 2UJ 

Missionary labonn on the coast of Afuea 
a Maclean expense, i 7 
ATocu coney, flesh of the, excellent eating, 

ii 313 


massacre of the Fanhstss at, 1 .110, (Ate 
of Coipus Chinti at, i 111 

Matt ini'ham fish, the, ii 3u3 n. 

AIhuA Bay, l. 24, supplies Hio with oysters, 
i. 24 

Maui Railway, opening of the, i. 25; trip 
on tlm, ib. 

Aledieinal plants of the Cam]toe, i 78 

Melocactus, the, relished by hoim, il 
320 

Alclons, water, eheapnees of, ii 2T4 

Mona of a Brasilian hotel, i 103 

Mertenaia dichotoma, a pest of the Brexil, 
i 27 n. 

Mesmerism, extiaardinary casoa of, i 391 n. 


Alonetary system of the Bianl, i 92 
Afonkey, theUaanlia, n. 170 
Miravdade’s, M , iron foundry at SdoMigael 
ile riracieafae, l 2'JS 

Moon, eclipse of tho, u 175; inflncnco of 
the, m the Tiopics, l 248 
Mormanism, remiuks on, l. 115 
Almnnhon, N» R* da ConceifSo de; hamlet 
of, n 271, rainons condition of temple 
a^ u. 272 

Uorro da Gloria Mine, i. 192 
Moiro A'Ague Qnente, village of, i. 314 ] 
discovery of cool at, i. 316 
ATom de Santa Anna gold mine, L 337 
Mono Velho, hospitality of Mr. Gordon at, 



L 190, life nt, 1 . 220, 236, buildings at, 
i 221, unhealthy situation nf, I. 222, 
i.unfili at, i, 22.1, Cnsa G'laiide, i. Sal, 
hmticulturnl society at, tA , library, i 
22o , water power at, l 227 , icligions 
taviccfl at, i. 227—-'JO niii&tei ut the 
blacks at, i 210 , tenants to slates, 
,l 2-17, ncgio enkitainmrnt at, ib. , 
payment fui jnugony, i 238 ; hospital 
at, i 239; mot tality amongst the negroes, 
l. 24(1, stale nf moiaIs.it, i 241, nittou- 
epiuning .it, i 212, Uieatie, i 211; 
iLmeiaiy fimn, tcOuioPulo, i 279 u , 
villages of ltna Vista anil Timliuituu it, 
l 421, chat coal hitmen, at, l 420 
Mono Yellio golil mine, l 107, ilesuiption 
ot the mineials o> the, i. 205 - 20b, 
amount of oie raised at, i 207 n , descent 
into, l. 21a, accidents inie, i 21(1, 
wuuiIh used in, l. 247 n , gieat uie of, i 
2S0 , Fineness of the ntmosjiheie, iA , 
luineia at wuik, l 2ii2, spoiling nn<l 
stamping, 22*3 --255, cunceutiatinn pio 
com, i 293 * amalgamation pmress, i. 
297, melting amt casting in ingots, i. 
2bO , number nf Kuglish wink men at, i 
203, fiee Jlinailuns at, l. 2(»ii, slaves 
at, i. 273 , routine of wink at, i. 271; 
iniuiniuihhiouofnegiocsnt,l 27nn (dis¬ 
cipline at, l 277 , hua no parallel in the 
Biazil, l 27K 

Mono Ycrinclhn, nutiees respecting, i 285 
Mm ten, Rio dim, i. 108 
Mosquito*, how to keep off, li 08, vane tics 
uf the, u 172, stings, n. 297, 317 
Munntain taius, Imiuent uccunciico of, l. 

Mulatto households, lemarks on, i 208 
Mnllx-ny trees, thure m the Uraxil, i 94 
Mules, rust ul hiictl, i 90, a nciissary 
evil, (i,, uni liaidy, nui sagacious, i 97, 
pi icc of, n 2t>5 

Mulo tiuopa, the ships of the South Ameri¬ 
can deseit, i 3d 

Murileis, frequency of, in Muss, i 402 
Mutton, popular prejudice agumst, i 3(1 


K ivFs, remarks on Rrasiliau, i. 286 n 
National llrasilian Mining Association, 
wuiks of, at Cocoes, 1 141 
National Quard of the Brazil, i fi7n. 
Negro, cannot live in pieaence of the white 
am L 277 • 

MR. great in itation canned by a poison, 
u. 814 

Newspapers of Minas desenbed, i 414 
Nieotiana luialis, dislike of mosquitos to 
the, u. 68 1 


Oats, wild, oecurranea of, ii. 77 
O Ghuadi, the miner town, n. 92 


| Oil, nse of, as food in sami countries, ii 
50 n. 

Old Squash' River, oiigin of mine, i 173 
Oleandei, luxan.iure nf the, i 137 
•Olive tiec, All lean, i. 126 
0'iveirn, Fazenda ilo, incivility of the pio- 
pnetor, n 352 

Oranges, Itranli.ui, i 52 , ii 64 n., 372 
Orange wine, im|« for, l 88 n. 

Oi oh uls, tnueiic* of, l 295 
Oigau Mountains denvntiun nf tlie name, 
i 24 n., altituilo of the, iA, i. 71 
Omen, Beiin do, n, 461) 

Osluii-nltme, lemaikri on, i. 25 
Obtrich, South Atueiicw or thioe-tncil, i. 
52 n, ii. 29(i 

Otter, two species of, ii 211, high pn c 
of skins, ib 

Ounce, vnnetics uf tho, u 21 n 
Ounce Rapids, the, ii 53 
Oiiro Hianeo, Seira de, l 161 
Onio 1*1 eto, Berra ile, l. 321 
Oum Pieto, sitiiatiuu ot the city, I. >111, il»— 
bciilxsl, ] ill, climate of, ■. .115, 
churches at, i, 555, 3(>3, 371, popul ■- 
turn of, i. 158 , cduraliunnl entabhsli- 
mrnta at, ih , public buildings nt, i. 
3(i0—362, the put t Uonzoga nnd Manila, 
i. 361, paity filling at, I. .173 
OystciH, on the rultuia nt, i 25 

Puma, Fcna do, u 138 
l’uina do Cam [hi, uses of the, n 77 
Palin, the ('abbngr, i 55 , fruit of tho 
Linuim, ealun by the mar,mi, u. 75 n , 
the liiil.ua, ib , the ltuuty, n Hitt ; 
hats mailc iiuiu the Aneun, ii 361 , 
Tueuin, uses ol the, u .149 
Phlmnloiin, ileseiiptiiiu of the, i 277 n. 

Pa [Kigali i, Suiia do, u 419 
Papansho Inul, the, u. 131 
Paper cui irney of the Ilioail, i 90, effects 
of, i 91 

Fapjrns, tho Jti.i'iliau«i 25 
Pan, village uf the, u 311 
Paiaentfi, llm, ii 212 
Parahjlsi, denvatiou uf the nurd, i 46 n ; 
Hivci, i 41 

Paiabylmna Rivci, i 42, derivation of 
tho waul, iA., no longer winked fiir 
gold, i. 44 

Paiuna Plita llivei, length uf the, u 217 
PaintAca River, signs of diamonds in the, 
li. UM 

Pandna River, the, u 75, 160; feiiy on 
the, u 76 ; diaroantine, iA. 

Parrots, rare m tho Matro Dentro, i. 297 
Fassagem Gold Mine, hisloiy of, l 338; 
visit to, l 329; workmon at, l 310; 
amount of ore raised at, i 310, buiial 
set vies at, i. 841 
Fhsmgem, the village of, i. 342 
Pu*ion-flowen, indigeno a, f. 47 
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Fanlo AlTonso, Kim; of Ripulh, journey to, j 
4T7—442 ; diffiuilty of pniriiiiiigbuihcs, 
n 435; uieHiid mulcted h, n. 137, 
advice to vimIdm, ii 413; iIchci iptinn 
of the Falls, u. 411—457, origin of" _ 
the name, u 417, lcgind minuting, | 
ib ; ]Miulinii of, mibiepieumtcil by gio- 
(rinpliiTH, ib ; height of, ii 450 n , pm- 
lulile nge of, ii 457 | 

Fcilm iln Pnitalc/a, the, i 43 ( 

l’cdins, Rimllnin Urn tins, u. 112 , diamond 
inin ps of lliu, ii 11.1 1 

Fnlinn ile* fiiiiiu, manufacture of, n 83 I 
JVuoiln, 8cna i'll, n 417 ( 

lYppci, vanities ill, i 103<i , an cxpM- 
it'iit stomachic, i 101 n , n.it itu n hiii-m t 
of, l 104n 

rclinpo'is, nltitnili 1 nr, i 24 n ; li> altliy | 
b lu.itmil of, i 3] , idnmmls in iiimcial 1 
spnngM, i 31 , ]m|iiil.ition of, l 3 I 
Pliiliuhiulion giandiloliiiic, range of, u. > 
1*2 

Pi ihaiiha, Ilio, i 30 

Finn fish, T.ii ill ics nf the, u 13 n. 

I'li-ilndc liner, the, n 173 
Fiislnilc, Hcii.nl i, l 4Jfi, nllitwlc nf Uir, 
i 437 , 

Pigeon, prciiliar vnucty nf, u 81 i 

l’niiiiu-s in the Ilinvil, i 50 
l'il.\ i Ait ulo, li.iinlft nf, ib wi i In'll, ii 312, 
hi: unl by pinntc war®, n 3> S 
l’lllmj at JU.iii.ui n. 1 , l 223 
Fiiilui, llio iln, i (ii 

Pintni, Hoi in do, u 311 ‘ 

Piiliiirmii tier, tin*, ii :*liJ n 

Fii a fish, mm tick uf the, u 505 u 

Fuacic.it. i, Uio, i. 318 

l'liiuilm lihli, Hip, ii 13 

l , u.i|i«ir.i ) incniiing nf Hie mud, u 100 ; 

ltapida, Tint to Hie, u ‘Jill 
Fiuirtliy, Pci in ilu, luiniiiug of tliu word, l 
150n 

riaiitci, life nr the, ii .11 ^ 

Plants, inulicip.il, 1 f the Campos, i 78 , 
death of cattle finui eating luihonuus, i. 
42(1 

Plato, Bio da, l 181 

Platinum, found hi Minna, i 141; t lout 
miuu of, i 105; supposed deposit* of, 
in the Pena lhaiicn, n 298 n 
Fonvn, a gcneiie trim iui Ipecacuanha, i. 
1(14 

Poiiibcttis, the, i. 101 j 

Polygamy, a necessity in tlic rally history I 
of mankind, i Han , mui nily justifiable i 
m new countina, i 40ii j 

Poncho, naea of Che, i. 117 n. I 

Folk, a favoaiite bed in joang lands, i 
104 

Portugal, the moat Unman of Latin coun¬ 
tries, i. 208 

Postal dchreiy, unknown at Slo JoS-i, i. 
125 1 


Point.i, the Aimncan, l 93 
Pultniy, lViiUivna hand-made, i. 84 of 
tlio Lugm da Uochneua, chca|mesi of, u 
2S5 

Pnultiy, liiceda nf, i 37. diamonds often 
fini'iil in the cinps of, ii lit* n. 

Punsn, the, ilcM’idied, i 1U1 

1'iaiiics oi Campos, description of the, i 

7» 

Plain, Bio ill, i 177 
Pii'scuidinii, a vale iblr, l 120 
Picln, Ilin, i 11 
Piii'hiy |i'.ii Cactus the, i 91 n 
I'i in mas, bpis ics ill, n M n 
PiiisLilnluui ul Nuila Liis.a, n Id; not so 
pip\ah nt >iH fmiiirily, l 110, ill Nlw 
V mk, i 110 n. 

Proi 1 ' 1 ‘iiim, pnei 1 of, nt (Su iicah}, u 191; 
nf. Villa il i Karin, u !-22 n ; at Ji .ueuo, 
ii 373 

rhittacua, vanetii's of, u 258 n 
Fbini.isis, Hiu-ci-shfnl tieatiueiit nf, i 47, 
.numnn ainniigst the I 1 n 4 l 1 m .11 of the Hhi 
Fi.uicih'si, ii 2(19 n 


(Ji n ksua i.n, diMiiM'iy of, at Rom Hur- 
Cc-sn, n O'l 

(juilniiil a applied mu of the fuiin, i 1l5n. 
QiiiIuiiiIhiiiis, iii lil,uk Isiliilitli, Il '<7 
Qiiiiiiiu', the Pool Man's, u 2S 
(juip .1 tuelu , cnehineal insert on the, ii 
201 . t dibit 1 In; uf, it 202, 229 
(Juiviba tue, tbi, iiuniinnis on (lie RIto 
I'lani'iH 1 1, ii 253 

Bait cmplojcil on the Rio da Rai Fian- 
i isi n, di'seiibid, ii 2 

K.i.1«.i\h iii the Hi i/il, ii failme, n 377 ; 
ii. AlngiYi Duuinil.i, laying the fust diam 
. 15 J 

K.iinf ill hi San l'auln, i 27 n.; at (tango 
Su. o and Mm 10 \ ellin, i 288 
Rainy aeahnn,H}iu|itniiiH nf the, il 177 
Kamalhn, ltio, cimfusum inspecting the, u 
285 

Banehai in, applicntnn uf the woid, i 48 n. 
Kaneliu, the, dcbriihcil, i 102 
lt.ipndma, pccnlini to South America, i 
105 

llapsds on the Rio daa Velhaa, not always 
dangeiuus, n 27 , das AlprecaUia, t 
19 ; the Maipimf*, u. 52, the Ounce, u. 
SI 

Bapnla nf the Piraponi, nut to the, ii. 
203, a Muon, obstacle to navigation, fi. 
204 

Bapnla of Paulo Alfonso, described, ii 443 
liuposon do Sab.uA, imnahry of, l 281 " 
Kattie-anake, liabita of the, n. 181 
Becolhimento or Recluse House at Ifaea- 
hfiboa, visit to, ii. 15; object of the, u. 17 
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Ren mting, mils of, li 3S3 
Redondo, ullage of, i 1 1>4 
lled nkiiis, leiu.uuB of the, li. 271 
Registry Vollin, lliu diiy i 63 
lt’Mii.iiisn, \ ilia, do, had aii]nnaoli to the, ii 
UIS ; the toon described, ii 316 
lie pus a lislite, a field for mining opera- 
.tinin, i 237 

Rot do, the ]i>ipnlar dunk in Minai, i. 

l'lll, n pi utertiun agninst ague, n. 44 
Iletini, meaning o( tin* wuid, n 8 
Heme dea l>enx Mumlei, ignuiance of, on 
ltusilian Hnliiccti, n 17 
Ah uiiphastus, the luge beaked, i. 40 
Rlimunatiei, u*c uf decoct um ol leaves of 
the Ameira in, i. 77 

Hn> 11 iy, m* nciy of, i 20 ; lnid'a rjc thw 
ot, i 28 

Hio Pulianha, l 3U ; Painhylia do Sul, i 
11 , P.uahjliuua, i 4 2 , Piilo, i 45 , 
do Fiulio, i 61 , dm Regislio Yelho, i. 
68 , Gaiuiro, l. ] DO , d.u Mm ten, i HUt , 
du Kin Juan, i 112 , Uai.ind.ih>, l Hi, 
Brmnadn, i. a 146, AI.ii.inLi 1 , 1 Id.'), 
da 1’iala, 1 . 177 , da Plata, 1 . 181 , dan 
Yelhas, 1 101 , (uiiign, 1 300 , Pirati¬ 
cal 1 , 1 .IIS, (iinUvi, 1 320 , Man- 
aim, 1 3.17, M um | iiiIi,i« i 1 4 .!■), V't'i- 
liitlhii, 11 11 .Ialinli<utftbi, 11 38 , 

I'.u.ifini, 11 7 r », lot) , Southern Urn das 
IV di ai, 11 112, 171, do Santo An¬ 
tonin, 11 156, t'niiiinalahy, 11 I 0.1 , 
Unadii, 11 JiiO, lVd.wlp, 11 , 17.1, Kiln 
Plane:sen, ii 211 2 >6, PdiAcalu, 11 
212, Paula, 11 251, Wide, 11 275, 
(.'amiib'iidi. 1 , 11 276 , Ha.ii.i'lni, 11 2s5 , 
do O 011 mile, ii 20 1 , (ii.uide, 11 317 
lliu do Jaiiuiio, nflmi.il liht uf linmigi.uita 
into timing 1667, 1 0 , viewed lioiu the 
Hay. 1 . 22, ill tmnnd lulling at, 11 104n , 
lelmujliiy 11 457 

Uoad-iolli'ih, Fiton'll, in the v.rgiu foiubt, 

I . '15 

Roads, bailues-t uf the, 1 57, 61, loo. 1.17 , 
casts of lepatung, 1 f'S , diihculties ot 
making, 16 

Ihihln'iicH at the ill iinund mincH, 11 . 118 
Rfi'i oi Itn^b.iJo, meaning of the void, 1 
45 11 

Ruya (hands, Sena do, 1 28‘J 

Hock fui niatuma uf the Mantuineira Hangs, 

I 61 

Rouk-iniCiiptiunn in Un>aiui, 1 . 12n , at 
the Sitio da Ieutiara, 11 428—1J1, 
known to the old linvrllei-s ii 425 
Rocks, coloured, u. 401 
llodell.ii, villuge of, talcs of the Jcsnita at, 

II 413 

Roisa (iiande Onfil Mining Company, L 233 
ltotuln, Fasciola do, deienbed, 11 . 45 
li 11 bioceBB/-poisonous to cattle, 1 426 
Hush, the Tinnca, common on the streams, 

II . 274 


Rye, houliness of, 1 63 


Sanaat,distant m>w uf, i. 423, description 
ot flic city, <A ; high tempcratuio of, 
1 42'), local iniluslius, «A , histoiy of, 

I 111 , population of, 1 432; victoiy 
of, <6 , a future fui, 1 433 

Sod'll toy, a ^penalty of Piaduo, i 139 n, 

K ]lai tholoiiieu, Sena do, 1 262 
St John, Feast of, 1 .147, Tieo of, 1 148, 
bun lit cm oil the, iA , bujieistitions 
aisoeinted with the, 1 149 
St John Del Hey Mining Uomimuy, sketch 
of the, 1 132,211 

! St John Del Hey (i dil Mine, jiast and pic* 
1 scuL uf the, 1 24H, rally winkings of, 
iA ,'iinpiOYcd pinsjN'eti of the, 1 . 242 ; 
gold produced by the, timing tho yearn 
1637-1 "Ho, 1 . 2S2n, 225 n , denial a- 
tinn of dividend, 1 :’4 r i , lire at, ib 
Silgado, Anainl do JJiejo do, ill piesent 
state, 11 ‘Jinl, mmantic legend el tho 
lump to's dciri'iit, tb 
S.iiilip, Sen a ilu, 11 362 n. 

Ktlsapai ilia, the, 11 2>i 
Salt, l.iim-lj impnilul, 1 1 II, anem-aty 
in tho H1.1/1I, 11. Jin) , \aluu uf, 11 275 , 
pun lie itioii ui, 11 122 , luiuritiuii ot, 

at t'hiiiiiu-Uhuiiir, 11 3 Ml 
SalL-Imkb mi tin- H101 d'j Sao Fi aiiniM'o 
ami das \ cilia.. 11 51 
Sallpctie, raves ol, on tho Rio das Yclh-n, 

II 12, piuee-s el c\Liacting, 11. 2'J1, 
jiiire ut, tb 

SiuiuuUua, n pi"-t of lliu 15i.i/il, 1 . 27 
Kainluliyli. 1 , 1111 dicinil u-cs ui the, il 2 j 
S iiud-diuii'i 011 tin Mu PianuM."*, 11 . 326 
Siiudsloiio, fle\iblr, 1 , 373 
Santa lt .11 Ii.nn U dd Mining Go , lustoiy uf 
tin*, 1 .Ui/ 

Saul 1 Lusll, fai-t sirw of, 11 8, gold dig- 
1 ginesnt, 11 U; light at, 11 in 
Santa Man i, lllia da Villa da, iiuueil 
clmn.li mi, 11 31'') 

Santa liiln gold mine, moikihty ol negines 
at, 1 J62 

Kuit'i A 11 U 11110 , S-na do, 1 17* 1 , 176 ; Rio 
dc, 11 15u 

Suite Antonio da Cua Branca, i 116 
Hanto Antonio du Hm das Vdhas, Anaul 
•if, 1 . m 

Santo Igua. in, visit to the ilianmuil diggings 
at, 11 . 336, origin ol the diggings, 11 
337 

S3 1 Fiancisco, Bio ile, opening of to the 
merchant slupn ot all ihtiuin, 1 4 , junc¬ 
tion of, with tho U 10 dns Velhii, 11 . 137; 
name of explained, 11 . 20(1; early ei- 
ploiei% 11 21 U , vegetatiun of the, 11 . 
202 , diniuantme de|ioSits of, ii. 205, 
284, 230, 339, 422 ; tiado winds of the, 
11 . 203; the horse-boat wanted on, 16 .; 
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tho Unnpiciro of tie, ii. 200 , snnico of 
the, h 210, dinrlnm nml length of 
the, iA ; geology nf the, u 218, glnaed 
ruohe ou the, n. 210 , u»n deposit* of 
the, ii 221 ; wealth of the valley of 
the, ii 222, fish of the, n. 221, 224, 
202; cunxidered an ,i lino ol mniuuiniea- 
11 * 111 , a 225 , ealimali) for rlaumg the, 
ii. 229—212 ; hteiun navigation on this 
n 291, 975, 978, pinpubed nc.itinii 
of a now I'luvmce on the, ib , “ bbain- 
Iwat iblanilH” mi the, ii 251 , htoima 
on the, n 291, 297, 315, 401, aeci- 
ilenU common oil the, n 321, Irgrinlx 
and BupciatilioiiM of the, n 305 ; 
lihi on the, ii 3ti6 , i niiiiinilj fioiu 
but ness on the, u 307 , tlio tiuu sjbtein 
tin exploiting the, n 378; boatmen nf 
the, ii. 390, 11.1, the good liipidx on 
tlie, ii .19.1, futility nf l.iml on the, ii 
388, 399, luul lapitla on the, u 408 , the 
xninothx on the, n. 116, luck inhcrip- 
tinna on the, u 423 
Kin (inufaln of the Good Giil«, u 111 
Hiiu Juilii il'Hl-Kei, lutinilucLifin to Dr. 

J ee and Piofebsoi Copsy .it, i 113 ; the 
fit) dcbci ibed, i 111; cciihiih ol, i 115, 
uncential jiubition of, i 117, irvenuc 
ol, ib , lluiiiripnl Palace, ih , Pulilic 
l.ilirary of, ib , liteiaiy men of, i 
118, the Kxternalo, ib , hinallcr 
hcIiooIb, i, 119, Auitn Cu.i tie Mim*ii- 
ronlio, account nf, <A , clnurli ol the 
Situ Prancihcn, visit to, i 121—121 , 

1 oat Office at, i 12.1 , ntioeinux paving 
ot, i 128; abundance ot vatci in, ib , 
the Igieja Matrix, i 1 JO, N> S* de 
Cnrmn, chnich of, ib ; itx industry ut 
a low eldi, i 13.1, exportn and importa 
of, i 134 n , beggaix at, i 1.16, itino- 
raiy to, Irom Bum Snrresxo, ii 72 n 
Silo Jotlo, Bio do, i 112 , Scira do, i 131 
Kilo Joao de Debcolicrto, Auaial of, dc- 
aeribed, u. 128 k 

R3o Julio do Morro Gtandc, pnushiy of, i. 
306 

Rio Jnbfi, Scira de i 139 
SOo Jobd d’El-Rei, Matrix of, i 140 -- 
112, eaily liixtury of, i 142, imputa¬ 
tion of, i 142 n ; failuie of gold mine 
at,i 143 ; tiadeof, ib .; Joau Bauhoda 
Gama bum at, i h 

Bio l’aulo, rainfall in the rmvinco of i. 
27 n , large depoxiU of copal in, l 126 , 
gipncx rare in, i. 163 ; increase ol pupa- 
lation in, i. 396 

Bio HomHo, earlf hixtory of, ii. 241, de¬ 
scription of the town, ii 246, popnlatuin 
of, u 248, well mtnated for tiaile, ii. 
219 

Bio Vicente, village and mine of, i. 417 
Sapnoaia tree, the, 1 .120; danger of alecp 
lug on lei, ib. 


Sehiniia Leicbintbifulins, tit motion of Icavcx 
of, used in iheuinntio pains, i 77 
Scisxai fish, the, u 33 n 
Seasons in the Biaul, i 21 n 
Sente Se, Villa dc, deamlmd, n. 3.16; in¬ 
dolence of people at* n 357, the womtn 
at, ii 158 

Scijnula, Biaxilnui, it. ISO 
Sena dux OigaTH, i. 24, dax Ahfihninx, i. 
43, ilu Kepiiill.i^n, i lii , da Ibitijincx, 
i fid ; do Lenheius l 112 , do Sao Joilo, 
i. 131 ; iln Comoro, i 191; dc Sfri Jond, 
i 1 !'» , d.ix Thii-14, i 149, de Oam 
Hi.inco, i lii4 , tin Hutt Moite, l Ilia , 
ili S into Antonio, i 176, de Uasi Branca, 
i 192, de S ISaitholnuien, l 2**2, 
Rapt Uiandc, i 2No, de Cornea, i 306, 
il*i ('.u. 11 , 11 , i 309 , da BatiVi, i 311, da 
Ohio I'u-tn, i 221, da ft iniluuii, i 
179 , tta Picilade, i 125; do Balnim, u 
2’i, do Bui.f, ii 74 , da I'lintaip'iu, n 
7h; do Ciuiuuataliy, ii 165 , do llrejo, 
n. 174, Bianca, u 296, do Huquei- 
l.ln, n 297, do Aiiihsiiii, u. 312, do 
Pintni, n 331 , da Cuiiiiciia, u. 359 , 
do (VhiH-na anil do Sulaailo, n 361, 
da Cnstanheia, iA , do Kahtio, iA , do 
Ohio i, u 4U0; il.is C.tialiy'MS, iA , do 
Ai.ica]m, iA 

Kcit.li), ongin of wind, ii l.lfin 
S**nnnth, demand for hunxc, l 7 
Sheep, poorness of, i 26 , bidding of, at 
Cliiquc-Clnijue, n 330 , puce ol am 
mals, iA. 

Silk-ciitton-tice, the, i 157 
Silkworm, lmlucnoiix species of, i 01; 
the Valiev of tho Kau Piancisoo adapted 
iui the, ii 22 I 

Kincin ft, Sei 1 a ilc, one of the l ichcat diamond 
dihtrirtx in the Jlia/il, u 2b0 
Rn iciiia oi Scijit-nt hud, i 57 , u* 20 
Slate quauy un the Caiunkanlu liner, ii 
27(1 

Slave Inborn, infcriouty of, l. 115n ; tho 
Southern States could not have been 
ilcuctl of jungle without, iA , probable 
apceily extinction of, i. 269; statistics 
inspecting, l 272 n 

Slat ex i in put toil in the yean 1847—1851, 
number of, i 5 n. , importation of, pio* 
hilntdl, l. 5 ; humane tientmonl nf the, 
i 279, have many of Ihe nghtx of 
ficomen, i. 271 > 

Sloth or candelabra tree, a noticeable 
fentnie in the woodlands, l 283 
Smuggling in the Bnul, i 47 
Snakex, varietiea of, u 181 ; bitex of, how 
tieated, u 182, 274 n 
Sobiaduhn, Cochoem do, eatimated ex¬ 
pense of making navigable fui atcamera, 
it 365 

Sobrado, Sena do, ii. 361 

Society in the Braail, diviaiona of, i. 262 
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Soil, liehnem of Brazilian, i 55 
Solaueen of tbo Campon, i 77 
Solitude, planum of, ii. 70 
Bougs, b penmens of Bnuiliiu, i. 154 
Southerners, immigration of, into tbo 
Brasil, i 5, 410, pluck and qnut of, u 
420 

Spinning wheel, common in Minas, i. 157 
Rpints, nideat, large consumption of, i 
41)5 

Spirit rapping, renuuks on, u. 101 
Bponsois in the Brsnl, i bO 
Spoonbills, not nupiovod by civilisation, u 
3l*8 

Spoil, uvei-love for, in the llraul, n. 126 
Statuary, excellence of wooden, i 121 
Steam natigitmn of the lime das Vellum 
mill R.Vj Francisco, n 233, 231, 37F, 
378 

Slink-plant of the Miisusippi Valley, found 
on tho S3o Fiaiirisco, ii 274 
Stocks, village, at the Sitio do Mato, n 
2 % 

Stuim, hii'iiH of ail approiirlnng, n 206; on 
the SOn Fianuwn, n 201, 2'i7, 315, 101 
Rtmic Age in the Brasil, i 173 
Stoned, ijuaint, n 110 
Stinnioiiiuiu, alkaloid principle of, well 
known to tlie noin o^a, ii 1)7 n. 

Swiauliy, i lti2 , iiillingtaphy and dun ra¬ 
tion of woid, i li!2 ii 

Sugar, cullnie of, bupplituting cotton, i 6 , 
inauufactuie of, on tbo lliu das \elbas, 
n 41 u 

Rumidouru oi Sinker, the, n 20 
Sunxtioke, fioutturn bum, in tho Bianl, i. 
58 

SapervtituniH, l.ikc, n 31, of Llic lai queu n, 
m waterman of the 3l>i Francisco, u. 
211, :i ( )6 

Suiubim fish, the, plentiful mllio Silo Fran¬ 
cisco, m 276 

Suspension brulgcy prim line, i. llln.; in 
Minns, i. 123 

Swamps, vanetyof plints in the, n 73 
Sweot jiotnbo, vauotica of the, n. 10 n. 


Taipac; Sena dan, i 119 

Taualinga, meaning of the wmd, i 62 n 

Tea plant, the, fiuineilj cultivated, i 1)4 ; 

plantations at Comaigm, i 321 
Teixeim, incivility at, i INI) 

Tt'juco, etymology of wunl, l 112 n 
Thi>atie% nunilici of, in the Brnnl/i 194 
Tlieiinn? do Sin Jm.fi, temperature uud com¬ 
position of, i 118 

Tick (Ixiodcs), vouches of the, i. 158 , a 
general nuiuuce, i 159 ; attacks cattle 
and hoiaea, i6‘, habitats of, i. 160, 
Amedy ha the bile* of the, ib 
Tiradentear the leadoi of the Inconfidents, 
i, 346; execution of) i. 352 


Tobacco, excellence of Brasilian, i 68,94; 
niomatia Brasilian, n. b8; price of, at 
Jaauaiu, u. 286 

Tocantins River, length of the, ii 217 
Tomlmdor, Scirotc do, an inn hill, u 350 
TialumfiiJi, numeionaiu UioSdo Francisco, 
u. 27 n, 276 

Trahinm, Santa Anna do, furies at, it 69; 
the village descubed, ii. 60; vegetation 
of, ib. 

Tiavellcis in the Biaail, former, i 1—3 ; 

how to make cumfui tilde, i, 187 
Tia\efcsia, meaning of woid, ii. 237 
Tree- lei extensive range of, i. 296 
Tiopicd, influence of the moon in tho, i. 
213, dcpreuiing inflocneea of life in tin 1 , 
i 312 

Tulicis, abundance of, i 93 
Tucuui Palm, um?h of the, u 349 
Tiijiys, loieony uuLuonn amongst the, i. 
lot 

Turf, piuecsa fur com prefacing, 1 66 
Tsetse, eruli of die, cuttle attacked by, i 
36, death caused by, 1 . 37 n 


Uni in aiiow-icnl, the, ii 19, 43 
I'niihi e Indnstna mail, i 3j 
l T iubii, tint tonn of, ilaiigi'fuiia clnnaUi uf, 
a 2D 1 ), unfiticl fui ncapitil,ii 300, 
vegetation ol tho euuntiy neni, ib 
Ufiimbcba (Cactus hpiuo&iis) indigenous i. 
94 


Yami'ihk Bat, Hits, i 107, inode of attack 
of the, l IDS 

Vanilla, indigenous, i 127, artificial fe¬ 
cundation uf, i. 127 n. 

Vauella cnyennesiH, the, u. 179 

Yapoiii bath, rule form of, i 78 n. 

Yaiaea Redondo descubod, n. 422, healthy 
climalo of, u 4J5 

Vegetation of the Cihfihdine i alley of the 
Amasons Biver, l 292; in the tropics, 

i 32, ii 389, killed by grass buiniug, 
u. 73 

Vellins, Bio das, huadnaten of the, i. 177; 
denvation of the name, l 178, ernbaik- 
alnm on the, u 1, troublesome fat 
tines of the, ii 7; cattle breeding ou 
the, n. 8, budges ovci the, u 11, 28 , 
saltpetre eaves on Hie, ii. 12, full in 
tho, tft , seal city uf game on the, n 
13; cotton plantation ou the, ii. 14 ; 
wiock of the hiat ntcamer on the, n 20; 
attempts to tain (he bed of they u 36 ; 
shooting the Maqiunfi Rapids on the, u 
52; the Ounce Bapidsy u 53; ennlelling 
on tlie, n 61; behaviour of boom ou 
the, ii 62; the Saco do Pwfio on (he, 

ii 159; cheap land on the, suited fbr 
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emigrant*, i&.; estimate of M Lam fur 
clearing the, 11 '2‘2'J 

Vellmiua or tiee-lilius, the, described, li 77 
Yi-mlo, the, denciibed, i 102 
Verbena \ugabi, urctl an a core for make 
kited, i 137 

Velde, Kin, aultatiram, ii 275 
Yeimcllin, Hid, nil 
Vermin, Ilinailian, ii 171, 187 
Vefipcrtilio Nun, aufluiinga of cattlo from, 
i 107 

Vmpurci, Amerigo, note respecting, u 200 
Yidigal'a (Hi. Ft uncivil Leitc; diamond 
mine, Tint to, u 10!l 
Vine*, produce am! ripening of, ii, .171 
V ul line, tlio Uiuliti, i 50; ii. 85, 202, 
333 


WAinniiwunsK, gioknqna, u 370 
Vntei, nliiindniiri 1 of, in the bca-rangeof 
the Hi aril, i. 27 

Wati-i-ling, the, i 43; ilcili of llic, i 44 n. 
Wax-palm, habitat of the, u. 508, uses 


of the, ii 309; candles made from the 
u ax of the, u 310; giotcof, n 533 
Weighty old Portngne&e gold, tiible or, i. 
205 n. 

Whtat, liable to nut, i 93 n 
Willo*, occurrence of a dvaif, ii 353 
Windy Brvulit, the, u 78 
Wipe, oraiiEc, iccipe fm, i ES n. 

Wolf, tho Uu&in, ii 51 n 
Women, on the employment of, in fitld 
labour, i 302 lire in neiM-arrlu*ion, i 
40.1, tieatincnt of, in vaiimia counting 
ib , toilettes of, at S.into Sc ; , ii 358 
Wood ago in tho Hi axil, i 178 n 
Wuiin, tho hIinlioc.lo monbter, n. 351 


XjruiRMvm cactus, venomous thuri.H ti 
the, il 202 


Yklt.ow Fever m ilic Dr.uil, i 30 ; i (Tu-l 
ul nltituiie on, i 31 n 
Ypnciij, the, dcbruhid, U m 219 
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